












Leonard preserves 
butter in Bangkok 




Leonard keeps 
chicken fresh 
in Chikmagalur 
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Leonard keeps 
Prashant smiling 
in Pathankot 


Leonard serves millions of When Leonard owners are 
families around the world asked about their refrigerators. 
Its dependable compressor they just smile After all what 
and new ingenious defrost more need we say about a 
system guarantee you long. friend of the family, 
trouble-free service. 


Leonard 


Since 1881. Trusted the world over. 

teaders in refrigeration 
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Combined Civil Services 
(Preliminary) Examinations 1979 


Vikas 

Compendium of 

General 

Studies 


BUY TODAY 

1 Vikas Compendium of General 

Studies. 1979 RS 20 VPP POST FREE 

It is strictly designed according to the new syllabi framed by UPSC Apart from 
fundamentals 6f General Studies, the book contains more than 1500 Objective 
Type Tests with multiple choice for refreshing new facts in field of General 
Science, History, Geography. Indian Economy. National Movement and 
current events of national and international importance 


Other Bestselling Books for 
Competitive Examinations for 
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Service, Engineering Services. Special Class 
Railway Apprentices. Clerk Grade, 
Stenographer and other tests. 
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A toast* 



to Keltron capability 
- # and Bailey expertise 
in control instrumentation 


it's a toast to Bailey of France - the last word 
in control systems and Keltron - the proven 
professionals in electronics in India, who 
together have made possible the setting up of 
Keltron Controls A multicrore project bringing 
tomorrow's technology to the quiet 
backwaters of Aroor in Kerala To manufacture 
the 9020 control system - way ahead in time, 
design and philosophy. 

Incorporating the latest 4th generation 
technology, this system offers power plants 
and process industries versatile application 
possibilities no other system can match. 

For instance: 

• Monovariable or multivariable control 


• With or without intrinsic safety 

• Split controller and small command post 

• Computer compatibility 

The 9020 is the most flexible control system 
and can be tailor-made to suit your applications 
Moreover, a personalisation plug in circuit with 
a surveillance monitor permits rapid 
replacements of faulty modules 

Keltron Controls - yet another affirmation of 
the forward-looking dynamism of Keltron 
Combining thought plus action 

And now, with the ultimate in control 
instrumentation, the "toast" of the countryl 


KELTRON CONTROLS 

—a generation ahead 


Si KELTRON 

know-how Co serve Che people. 

Bombay • Delhi • Cal- utta • Madras • Bangalore • Trivandrum. 


* With tender coconut water 
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a glass of fresh juice with 

Mailord's 

Insta-Juicer 

Give your loved ones a glass of nourishing fruit juice 
every day It's the way to health and happiness And 
it's so easy to make with Mailord's Insta- Juicor 
Just stand the Insta-Juicer on any smooth surface 
Press the lever and the suction device will hold it securely 
All you have to do is peel the fruits and pop them in 
Turn the handle and see it (low-fresh (run juice cleat 
and spaiklmg Pure nourishment lor your family 
No confusing knobs, no dangerous wires So very simple 


Cleaning is no problem 
loo The pans are made 
of rust-piool alloys and 
high impact styrene Stain 
proof and scratch resistant 
Marie for long lasting 
trouble-free service- 
Mailord's Insta-Juicer 1 
Start a good habit -fresh 
fruit juice every day See 
your children glowing with 
health Buy a Mailord's 
s Insta-Juicer today 


Available at 
all leading stores and 
at our (howroom 
at above address. 


MAIL ORDER SAITS PVT tTO, SY-3 
(Order Otyr f C 4) 

*6 Malta* Road. Bombay 400 Of4 
Please rath Insta-Juicer lor 7 day Fret Name 
Trial, If I am Ml tally satisfied I may rtlurn 
everything by expiry of trial paired for 
immediate refend (less peuaga A forwarding 
cAtifct) 

Plaaan tick Q appropriate box 

□ Send by Rogiittiad Pail Parcel I are sand- 
n»l Ri. 17/- (Pins Rs. 1/ p A I » by Cheque/ 

Draft/IPO/MO No_dt_ 

D Sand by V P P I promise to pay postman 

Rs. 7b/- on delivery 

Nome___ _ 


Distributors : M|S. MEDICOS AGENCIES, 
«e, EUIot Road, Calcutta 700 016. Ph : 240203 





RAMCOS CONFESSION: 

OUR EMU-EVE MAKES NO COMPROMISE 



Even the smallest flaw falls prey to the scrutiny of Ramco 
inspectors. They treat the manufacture of every single 
Ramco sheet as a singular feat... It begins with the selection 
of raw materials only the finest imported fibre and 
the best portland cement. Then through the various 
manufacturing processes-each stage closely controlled and 
monitored. With elaborate tests incorporated to confirm 
that the controls have operated. Last year alone, we 
pulverized many sheets that Ramco inspectors felt didn't 
deserve the name Ramco. But did th^t bother us’ Not a bit. 
Because we knew that the Ramco sheets that reached our 
customers were the best. It's a slow and exasperating way 
to do things. But we must confess, we don't intend to 
compromise-because you don't 1 

SOUTHERN ASBESTOS CEMENT LTD.,739 Anna Salai.Madras 600 002 

Offices Bangalore • Vijayawada ■ Hyderabad ■ Cochin ■ Pune 
Factories Arkonam (Tamilnadu), Karur (Karnataka) 
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CEMENT SHEETS 
AND ACCESSORIES 
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The Agfa Isoly-ll takes perfect 
snapshots at close range. Set 
the aperture to f/8 to get just 
the right amount of light to 
the film. Set the shuttei speed 
at 1/30 second. just fast 
enough to avoid cameta 
shake, Shoot from a distance 
of 3 nt on slow film- 125 
A&A -for greatei sharpness 
The result 9 A perfect close-up 
svery time 


The Agfa Isoly-II is a great 
all-round camera You simply 
adjust settings, distance and 
film to freeze a sports scene 
forever, capture every detail, 
near or distant, of a 
landscape or take a perfect 
picture in dim. soft light 

The Agfa Isoly-ll is built to 
German specifications and 
undergoes over 100 exacting 
tests. See this fine camera 


soon at your friendly Agfa 
dealer. 



Distributors 

AGFA-GEVAERT INDIA LIMITED 

Branches Bombay • New Delhi 
Calcutta • Madras 

©Registered Trademark of Agfa Gevaert 
Antwerp Leverkusen Manufacturers of 
Photographic Products 1,1 
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Rajiv Gandhi's memories of his childhood years are 
different from the way M. O. Mathai remembers them, 
fn an exclusive interview with M. J. AKBAR, Rajiv Gandhi 
says that Mathai didn't know the Nehru grandchildren 
all that well. There are glimpses into how the brothers 
grew up, the atmosphere in the Nehru family and how 
they went their different ways. 


We reprint an interview published In Sahafat of Pakistan 
with Tarah Maslh. who carried out the execution of 
Z. A. Bhutto. Masih says that though he looked sick 
and pale, Bhutto wore a determined expression on his 
face as he went up to the gallows. 
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Moynihan's 
allegation that 
the Congress 
Party under 
Indira Gandhi 
had received CIA 
funds for 
electioneering has 
set the cat among 
the pigeons with 
a crop of 
counter- 

accusations and 1 

passlng-the- 

buck excuses. 

KEWAL 

VARMA 

finds out how 

the CIA fed 

antl-com- 

munlsts. 
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Exclusive report from 
Pakiatan by Mw Ni— »wnc 


Tariq All tpaaks out 
_ from London 

How Muslim nations trout 
thofcr l oado rs 


Has Bhutto been 
sienced! 


Dastardly murder 

1 "*l IE report by Peter Nicscwand. 

"Has 11 luillo been sileneed ’ 
(April 15) allonls a giaphic pictutc 
of Ihv cxc-iulum ot Uhullo. Wliereas 
the whole stoiy lemnuls us ol the 
saying : “Those who live by the 
swoid shall polish by the swoid" and 
suggests that Bhutto h.is been ap¬ 
propriately rewaided lor his deeds, 
the question arises as to w het hoi 
Bhutto was really a mm del or. Not 
only most Pakistanis, but people the 
World over have been stunned at his 
exec ution. 

I’rabhut C. Borah. Cauliali 

BHUTTO’s execution was baibarir, 
un Islamic; and unfair. It is a politi¬ 
cal murder. Under the piesent poli¬ 
tical set-up, Geneial Zia is fiee to do 
anything he thinks tit. to consolidate 
his position and he has no qualms 
of any kind. 

Banumalhi Rajaram. Madurai 

WHY were Bhutto’s lelalives not 
allowed to sec his body which was 
lying in a wooden collin'' Aecoidmg 
to Muslim custom, a dead body must 
be bathed and wi upped in white un¬ 
stitched clothes bfiore bmiul. In a 
slate; of Nizam c Muslafi General Zia 
should have called Bhutto’s daughter 
to identify the dead body in place 
of Amir Begum as the husband be¬ 
comes “Bhair Mahram" (A man 
from whom I’ardah is essential) in 
the eyes of Islamic law and the wife 
is not entitled to see his lace. Were 
the.se pi ocedures followed in the 
identification of Bhutto’,, budv ? 

Ali Muneer. Jlazanbuyh 

BHUTTO’s greatest blunder in life 
was to promote Zia ul-Haq to the 
post of Army Chief by superseding 
six senior Generals, Zia, instead of 
rem aipjti g obliged to Bhutto, was 
JAm 


^determined to wipe him out of Pakis¬ 
tan’s political scene. 

B. N. Bose, Jamshedpur 

NOT only General Zia, but the 
Indian Government too should be 
condemned for not reacting to the 
appeals for clemency to Bhutto. It 
neither made any effort to save 
Bhutto’s life nor uttered a word of 
sympathy after his execution. 

M. ft. Ananthasayanan, Madras 

A POLITICIAN who tried to accele¬ 
rate the pace of progress in Pakis¬ 
tan to its acme failed miserably and 
ultimately had to icsort to a political 
crime at the expense of his adversary. 
As a democratic leader be needs 
homage. 

K. Jayalakshmi, Madras 

GENERAL Zia justified the execu¬ 
tion oi Bhutto saying that Islam 
does not distinguish between the 
high and low. He should know that 
Islam is a teligicin ol peace. A Mus¬ 
lim, arc ending to the Holy Kenan, is 
lie who has made peace with God 
and man. Peace cannot e;xisl with¬ 
out goodwrll and tolerance. In fact, 
the whole foundation ot Islam is 
based on tolerance. It is said tole¬ 
rance is the first lest of civilisation, 
and intolerance is the product of 
arrogance. Besides, the usuipulion ol 
power is prohibited in Islam! So 
Zia’s very liist ac t was un Islamic. 

Geneial Zia may recall the assassi¬ 
nation of Khurmuzan during the 
reign ol the third Caliph. When 
Tiazrath Umar was assassinated by 
one Firuz, Umar’s son killed not 
only Firuz but also his friend Khur- 
muzan. when the two were in con¬ 
versation. ’the question arose whe¬ 
ther Umar’s son should be executed 
for killing Firuz’s innocent friend. 
Most people sympathised with Umar's 
son, so the Caliph Usman set him 
free after he paid the blood money 
to the bereaved family. In Kasurl’i 
case, General Zia did not offer 
Bhutto any such option. Yet he pro¬ 
claims Pakistan an Islamic republic. 
Md Khaieelur Rahman, Madras 

Living legend 

N O POLITICIAN Is infallible In 
this world, let alone Z. A. Bhutto. 
The former Pakistan President and 
Premier’s appearance on the political 
scene was not so earth-shaking, but 
like the coming of dawn on the 
mountainside, it slowly crept upon 
bis countrymen and permeated them. 
Blintto may have had a million draw¬ 
backs — hauteur*, authoritarianism, 
narcissism, and megalomania — but 
he showed his gumption in formulat¬ 
ing his country's foreign policy; he 
showed how a small country like 
Pakistan cun survive without anta¬ 
gonising Beijing, Moscow and Wash¬ 
ington. His Pakistan Peoples Party, 
though of recent origin, is a viable 
political force. Bhutto’s myth was 


born long before he went to the 
gallows after midnight on April 4, 
1979 at the Rawalpindi Central Jail, 
to satisfy the savage lust of Pakis¬ 
tan’s military rulers. 

Jahar Das and Karlick Chandra Das, 
Calcutta 

IT WAS interesting to note ("God’s 
will’’, April 15) that Mr Vajpayee’s 
suggestion that the issue of Bhutto’s 
execution be taken to the House was 
turned down by the ^rime Minister, 
Morarji Desai. No doubt, both 
the Foreign. Minister and the 
Petroleum Minister, Mr Bahuguna 
felt strongly about Bhut'to’s execu¬ 
tion, but it is a pity they did nut 
consider it rationally. Why should 
India comment on its neighbour's 
internal affairs? Morarji was right. 
Vijay Lyndah, Shillong 

Nearer home 

r PHE hanging was, to use the latv 
A gnage of Piloo Mody, too tragic 1 
for words. However, the reaction of 
certain individuals would have been 
amusing, but lor the sadness sincere¬ 
ly felt by a good section of our peo¬ 
ple. George Fernandes.rushed witb 
n telegiam to Mrs Bhutto forgetting 
that his country also had not spared 
two illiterate Naxalites, Bhuomaiah 
and Klsta Gowda from the gallows 
some time back. No polilical or legal 
luminary had joined Remain Rut¬ 
land's pica for sparing the life of 
Nathuram Godse, in keeping with 
Mahatma Gandhi's non-violent prin¬ 
ciples. Many also feel that smugly 
putting opponents to death is not un¬ 
common in Muslim countries. But 
they conveniently for&ct that in the 
only Hindu kingdom of the world, 
Nepal, a couple of political agitators 
met the fate of Bhutto only a couple 
of months earlier. 

Lastly, it is pretended that the 
secret elimination of people is un¬ 
known in this country. According to 
the late Setalwad’s Memoirs, it was 
a plus point for Sardar Pratap Singh 
Kairon that he could successfully rub 
out an inconvenient person. 

Kimeii, Cuttack 

BHUTTO was smart and intelligent, 
but a crooked politician, all the 
same. He had a hatred for India, 
and this was the main reason why 
India was at war with Pakistan in 
194», 1965 and 1971. These wars 
not only shattered India’s economy, 
but also devastated his own country. 
Bhutto was also responsible for the 
secession of East Pakistan, now 
Bangladesh. He called Indians dogs 
at the UN. In spite of all this, I 
wonder why the Indian Press is show¬ 
ing such great sympathy for the late 
leader. I believe he was rightly 
treated by Zia-ul-Haq; his execution 
should remain an eye-opener to ail 
the world's dictators to make them 
realise that they are not above the 
law. 

Jasvinder Singh, Delhi 








A contradiction 

I N reply to the question regarding 
why India did not make an 
appeal against the death sentence 
on Bhutto, Mr Morarji Desaj said it 
was an internal afFair of Pakistan 
and he could not interfere. But on 
April 6, 1979 an AIR news bulletin 
at 8.50 a.m. said that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had issued a merev 
appeal to save the life of the South 
African black leader Mr Solomon 
Mahalangoo on whom a death sen¬ 
tence had been passed. Is this not 
a contradiction ? In both cases the 
issue involved was purely - humani¬ 
tarian. 

S. Kashmiri, Srinagar 


BHUTTO suffered, not because of his 
coercion, but because he gave his 
country new ideas. He failed to pre¬ 
pare his people for them, however. 
And one should know that supplant¬ 
ing old ideas with new ones is far 
more difficult than the conquest of a 
country. 

Md Younus, BahadurganJ 

WHEN democracy does really re¬ 
turn to Pakistan, Zia will certainly 
go the way of Idi Amin. The peo¬ 
ple ol Pakistan will hang him in 
public. Bhutto's execution was fol¬ 
lowed by a spate of hangings all 
mound the world — of the black 
leader Solomon Mahalangoo in South 
Africa, of Hoveida in Iran, of four 
others in Pune, India and many others. 
We are making our way back to the 
medieval times. 

M. S. Prasad, Nellore 


I DO NOT agree with Tariq All 
(“Bhutto was bad, the Generals are 
worse”, April 15) that if the USA 
really wanted to save Bhutto’s life, 
they could have. True, they had sue- 
reeded in saving Mujib while they 
failed to save Bhutto. But this was 
not because the USA was not sincere 
in its purpose. The fact is, Bhutto 
was a statesman who could visualise 
things even beyond the current storm, 
while Zia is a dictator who saw iu 
Bhutto’s death his only hope of sur¬ 
vival. This is what made the former 
concede to world opinion and the 
latter ignore It. 

Chhaya Ghosh, Durgapur 


CONGRATULATIONS for Kutty’s 
cartoon depicting the late Z. A. 
Bhutto's ghost beside an ailing Zia. 
General Zia will soon have to repent 
for taking Bhutto’s life. 

Swinder Pal, Delhi 


Plainly malicious 

\7IVEK SENGUPTA’s plea in 
* ‘‘Headless Media” (April 15) for 
revoking the rule3 of retirement in 
favour of a fellow-Bengali DG of 
AIR may be born out of his charitable 
disposition. But the insinuation that 
G. S, Rhargava owed his present 
nh!" IO r n his authorship of a biogra 
Phy of Morarji Dgjai is malicious. 

Bhargavas biography is not an 
eulogy. Moreover, it reads almost 
like a chargcsheet against the octo- 
genarain leader. The very opening 


sentence blows up the unsavoury fact 
that as a man Morarji Dcsai does not 
endear himself to .anybody coming 
into his contact. I was present when 
the first coov of the book was presen¬ 
ted to the PM. He received the 
biography with a stern, wooden face, 
and made only one cryptic remark: 
*‘Whv should people spend Rs 25 to 
read it ?” Not even a smile of 
thanks Obviously, the PM was 
none too happy over Rhargava’s as¬ 
sessment of the PM’s public and pri¬ 
vate life. Since Bhargava is not a 
fellow-Bengali, neither Vivek Sen- 
gupta, nor myself, would' plead for his 
continuation as the PIB chief after 
reaching the age of superannuation. 
Satyendra Nath Sarkar, Delhi 

VIVEK SENGUPTA’s article gives 
only one side of the story and it is 
rather unfortunate that SUNDAY 
should have allowed it to be pub¬ 
lished without taking into account 
the views of professionals like pro¬ 
ducers, newsmen and engineers. 

The post of Directors General of 
Akashvani and Doordarshan is not a 
promotion post from the cadre of 
Deputy Director General. It is a 
travesty of truth to hold the Minister 
of Information and Broadcasting res¬ 
ponsible for the present uncertainty. 
The. so-called programme officers who 
haw taken it as a birthright to head 
all the stations in the network can¬ 
not swallow that claims of other pro¬ 
fessionals in the media are to be 
duly considered and the monopoly so 
far enjoyed cannot be allowed to 
perpetuate. The quality of pro¬ 
grammes put out under the aegis of 
the programme officers speak for 
themselves and need no comment. 
The main reason tor this state of 
affairs is the abundance of mediocre 
and below-average programme ‘offi¬ 
cers at the decision-making levels. 

One example of how facts are dis¬ 
torted by the PSA (Programme Staff 
Association) is that while comparing 
the number of Class I posts on the 
programme and engineering side, the 
number of producers and newsmen 
have been conveniently left out as 
though they either do not exist or 
do not form a part of the “message”. 
For the benefit of your readers and 
special correspondent, it may be ad¬ 
ded that other Broadcasting Organi¬ 
sations like BBC, NHK, ABC have 
been headed by eminent newsmen, 
engineers and producers to much bet¬ 
ter end results. Absolute monopoly 
breeds absolute corruption and ineffi¬ 
ciency. The so-called programme 
officers (no better than contractors 
or brokers) are the bane of these 
creative media and the sooner the 
real professionals are given due im¬ 
portance the better it would be for 
the organisation and public at large. 

The I & B Minister, who is known 
for his courage and conviction should 
not fall prey to the vehement propa¬ 
ganda unleashed by vested interests. 
We know, it is not easy to bring any 
social equity but attempts to cut the 
vested interests to proper size are 
laudable. 

V. K. Mehra, Joint Secretary, AIR 
Engineers’ Association, Delhi 


Criminal indifference 

<<'T v HE rape of Basti’s nurses 
I (April 8) by Nirmal Mitra 
highlights yet another instance of 
the ubiquitous political interference 
in criminal cases. One wonders 
why politicians try to make political 
capital out of everything. The mass 
rape at Basti is a reflection of our 
moral corruption, and the police 
indifference was most disgusting. 
When shall the guardians of the law 
start doing their duty properly ? 
Bahai, Srinagar 

ON PAGE 39, in paragraph 3 of 
the first column, it is stated that Mrs 
V. Dhaule visited Basti on March 13, 
1979. This is wrong. It was Miss 
D. Dhulia, Deputy Director, Nursing 
Services, who visited Basti that day, 
when she was shown black flags and 
nurses in Basti protested against her 
for having come 17 days after the 
incident. It was she who made an 
official visit to Gorakhpur, and not 
Mrs V. Dhaule, as mentioned. 

In fact, Mrs V. Dhavale (not Mrs 
V. Dhaule) and Miss Juneja, Presi¬ 
dent and Secretary respectively, of 
the Rajkiya Nurses Sangh, UP, along 
with the president and secretary of 
the Nurses Association, District 
Branch, Basti, met the Deputy 
Director, Nursing Services, and 
Government officials on 8.4.79 and ac¬ 
quainted them about the situation in 
Basti. The undersigned visited Basti 
on March 10 and made an on-the-spot 
inquiry about the whole incident by 
contacting individual victims (of the 
rape) and assured them of a thorough 
inquiry- They also held a meeting 
with the nurses followed by a meet¬ 
ing with the CMO. 

2) On page 40 in column 3 of the 
interview under the heading “The 
nurses corroborate”, it is not true, as 
implied, that President of the State 
Nurses Association was present on 
28.2.79, when the District Magistrate, 
Superintendent of Police and CMO 
went to inquire into the matter be¬ 
tween 11 and 12 a.m. 

The Rajkiya Nurses Sangh, UP is 
fully sympathetic to the nurses of 
Basti, and is leaving no stone un¬ 
turned to ensure that -they get full 
justice. Members are satisfied with 
the aetton taken by the RNS, but are 
agitated over the action of. the De¬ 
puty Director, Nursing Services, UP. 

It is painful to read such mistakes. 
I request you to rectify the error. 

V. Dhavale, President, Rajkiya 
Nurses Sangh, Kanpur 

The names of Mrs V. Dhavale 
(not Mrs V. Dhaule, as mention¬ 
ed), President of the Rajkiya 
Nurses Sangh, and Miss D. Dhulta, 
Deputy Director, Nursing Services 
were inadvertently mixed up. The 
first sentence of para 3 in column 
one on page 39 should have read: 
“We met the State President of 
the Nurses Sangh, Mrs V. Dhavale 
and Vice President Miss N. 
Juneja...” In the lines that 
follow, “Mrs Dhaule f ’ should read 
"Miss Dhulia”. Our apologues for 
the lapse.—Editor, SUNDAY 
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RAJIV GANDHI 
ANSWERS 


Last week, we published M. O. Mathai's memories of Rajiv and Sanjay Gandhi as 
children. In this issue, the elder and quieter son of Mrs Indira Gandhi says, in an 
exclusive interview to M. J.AKBAR. that Mathai has exaggerated. 


Mathai didn't know us 


What is your first reaction to 
M.O. Mathai's piece ? 

A : He goes on a lot about how 
well he knows us; I don’t think he 
knows us that well at all. He was 
working in the house; he might have 
taken us to Okhla once, or swimming 
a couple of times, but in so many 
years you do not get to know a per¬ 
son by taking him out three or four 
times: well, half a dozen at the 
most. 

Q; What kind of person was 
Mathai ? What are your impressions 
of him ? 

A : Impressions...obviously not 
now, but what I thought of him 
then. We were quite aloof from 
him. He used to be in his office 
downstairs, and we wouldn't go there 
much. Downstairs was taboo in a 
way; it was sort of out of bounds. 
We wouldn’t frequent the place. 

Q: Except to take apples from 
Mathai's desk, os he claims m his 
book. 

_A : (laughs) I don’t remember. We 
might have taken apples... (the ex¬ 
pression on Mr Gandhi’s face say* 
that he considers this slightly ridi- 


culou.s, not worth recalling, even if 
true). 

Q: Do you think Mathai used to 
exaggerate his own importance ? 

A ; Quite honestly, I can’t say. We 
took no interest in politics; we were 
too gmall then. Up to 1955 we were 
in the house; in 1957 or so when 
Mathai moved out I was twelve years 
old, Sanjay was less.... 

Q: Well, what do you think of 
Mathai now that he has published 
these books about your grandfather ? 

A ; He has the right to publish 
whatever he likes. He has written, a 
fair amount of crap in his first book: 
that's his prerogative. 

Q: No, it isn’t anyone’s preroga¬ 
tive to write crap. 

A : Well, obviously he doesn’t thipk 
it is crap. 1 think it's crap, but 
that doesn’t mean he thinks it's 
crap. 1 don't think he’d doing a con 
job; he won't be kidding himself; he 
wouldn't be that dishonest. Obvious¬ 
ly he thinks he is writing the truth. 
(For instance) lhereMs no nead for him- 
to make up that we were swiping 
the apples — why should he make 
that up ? 

Q: You think he makts a big show 
of insignificant details: is that 


what you are trying to say ? 

A : Well, sometimes small things 
stick in your mind. It might halve 
gone into his mind that, ‘look, these 
chaps are pinching the apples from 
my drawers....’ He used to get the 
apples with his meals. He used to 
live in the other wing of the house 
opposite to where we lived, and the 
food must have been going from the 
house — you know, quota sa hoga, 
seb aa gaya (a quota must have been 
coins, with ati apple included).., 
(laughs). 

Q: Mathai says you were a cry¬ 
baby crawling on all [ours. Remem¬ 
ber ? 

A : I don’t remember. I don’t 
think so; 1 don’t remember howling 
around. 

Q : Quote : “Rajiv was a sensitive 
child more dependent on his mother 
than Sanjay". Reactions please. 

A : I Think I was more sensitive. 
I don’t think I was more dependent 
on my molher, but I was a kid then 
(when Mathai came), so... 

Q: Mathai clearly implies that he 
was a father figure to you and San- 
joy when he says that both of you 
used to come fo him with your little 
problems and quarrels. 






A : No 0>e was not); not at all. 

Q : 1 quote again ; "Panditji noted 
that the children were invariably 
with me whenever he strayed into 
my study in the Prime Minister's 
house”. 

A : Actually I don't remember go¬ 
ing into his study very often. I 
might have gone into his study a 
couple of times (but nothing more). 
I can't seem to relate to all this. 

Q: Do you remember Mathai with 
any fondness ? 

A : No, not a!t all. I remember 
him just like I remember that Rajan 
or Sheshadri used to work there—no 
more than that. 

Q : Among all the staff, who were 
you most friendly with ? 

A : I think Usha Kakkar and Mrs 
Krishna, but that was later. 

Q: Mathai is kind enough to say 
that both you and San jay were lov¬ 
able children. 

A : Well, either I’m crying all the 
time, or I’m lovable (laughs). 


Now this Hungarian woman 
who was your teacher . . . 

A: Yes. You want to meet her? 
She still runs a school, I think. She 
was a terror actually; I used to be 
terrified of her. Just the authority 
she wielded' in that school! We were 
in Doon when she beat up my mother; 
she is like that; she would beat any¬ 
body up—if she didn't like you she’d 
beat you up, and she was big enough 
to do it. She used 10 come and give 
us long lectures. She was convinced 
that I should have been a painter— 
I’ve never painted at all! 

Q ; Mathai says that there were so 
many privileges, So many servants 
etc that you two brothers grew up 
taking many things for granted. 

A: We did have numerous ser¬ 
vants; yes. I suppose one would grow 


up taking things for granted, but ! 
don’t think I take things for granted 
now. I don’t mean I have stopped 
takings for granted only after 1977; I 
would say l didn’t take things for 
granted even in the early Sixties. 
Maybe school was responsible for that; 
because in boarding school we had to 
do everything by ourselves: polishing 
shoes, making beds, the whole thing. 

Q: Your brother? 

A: 1 don’t think he takes things 
like servants etc for granted. He 
spent four years in England, and you 
ran’t survive there taking such things 
for granted. He’s not really that kind 
of a chap. I don’t want to com¬ 
ment on his political side, where, he 
might be taking things for granted. 

Q: Mathai says that to say thank 
you did not come naturally to both o| 
you. 

A: (pauses) You know, the atmos¬ 
phere .being so political—1 mean the 
politics did not filter down to us, but 
mv grandfather working twenty hours 
n day, my mother busy all day— 
obviously we didn’t have the normal 
family atmosphere. But it was not 
like. Mathai makes out in his book. 

Q: He says no family feelings or 
family ties were built up in your 
household. 

A: Well, ‘no’ would be very 
strong, but not strong family ties. 

0 : Would you say that family 
meant largely your mother and your 
grandfather? 

A.: Yes. Because my father Jived 
In Teen Murti only for a while, and 
later we. were in school eight months 
of the year. In the four months they 
might be out on tours—the normal 
public life hassles. 

0: Did the private life hassles 
affect v.u? 

A: No. I don't think so. 

O: Did you ever resent your 
father’s estrangement? 


A: No. We. used fo visit him.; \ 

Q: Did you resent your father, not 
being more of a family man? 

A: I don’t think at that age ws 
really knew what it meant, or in¬ 
volved. (My father) was a very iu 
dependent chap. He wanted to have 
his career, his own things; you can’t 
grudge him that. 

Mathai says ha bought a horse 
for you. 

A: We had a horse, and we had 
a horse named Timbuktu—now who 
bought it, I have no idea who 
bought it. I always thought they (the 
horses) were my grandfather’s. When 
be says he bought the horse what he 
means I think is that he physically 
bought the horse (he was my grand¬ 
father’s secretary), which doesn’t 
mean he necessarily paid for it. 

0 : Did Sanjay ask. for money as 
birthday presents? 

A: He never, jiakdd me for money! 
I don’t remember ,,bitp asking for 
money. 

Q: How was Sctnjay as a kid? 

A: We were not very close, never 

really. He was mufch more outgoing 
than 1 was. He had his own friends; 
well, before we Went to school we 
didn’t hast: friends. 8S such because 
friends you chqpse-i-yre hsd people, 
we played with, aqd we Really got our 
friends once We > wdnt to boarding. 
Being two years jfoqnger, Sanjay had; 
a completely differed) set of friends. 

Q : Did he want to b'e one-up on 
you? 

A: I don’t think so. He- didn’t 
have a chip on his shoulder or any¬ 
thing like. that. . - , 

Q : But this story which'Mathai 
tells, where both of you went -fishing 
with him and you caught a fwh^ btU 
Sanjay cauqht a tortoise, and Sinjqy 
was very disappointed and persuaded 
Mathai to buy a fish larger than the 






THE SAGA OF 
GWALIOR RATON 

The Saga of Gwalior Rayon is 
the Saga of a Dynamic Enterprise 
in the Private Sector working 
for the service of the Nation. 

With the formation of Pakistan, India lost'a valuable source of supply of 
good cotton. Production of Viscose Staple Fibre was the only answer. 

• Gwalior Rayon established the first Staple Fibre Factory in India in the 
backward area of Madhya Pradesh i.e. at Nagda, which then was a 
small village of hardly 100 inhabitants in 1952. The main raw material for 
Viscose Staple Fibre i.e. Rayon Grade Pulp, had to be imported and no 
foreign producer was willing to give the technical know-how. 

Gwalior Rayon established its own Pilot Plant and evolved its own know-how. 

• Gwalior Rayon, thereafter, established the first Rayon Grade Pulp Factory 
in India in a backward area of Kerala State at a small village called Mavoor, 
based entirely on its own know-how, without any foreign collaboration; 
and also established another Fibre factory there, in 1968. 

• Gwalior Rayon established its 2nd Pulp Factory in a backward area 
of Karnataka in the district of Dharwar, near Harihar, without any 
imported machinery or equipment, in 1972. 

• Gwalior Rayon is giving full aid to the Research Institute at Nagda and on 
the technology developed there, established near Harihar a factory 

to produce a superior quality of Fibre (Grasilene) without any foreign 
collaboration, or any imported machinery or equipment.The entire credit 
for this goes to young, enthusiastic Indian technicians and engineers. 

• All Gwalior Rayon factories were established in backward areas in 
different parts of India and now give direct employment to over 
15000 workers in the rural areas. 

• In all its development, Gwalior Rayon never utilised finances from financial 
institutions, and on the other hand, made substantial contributions to the 
National Exchequer and earned oi saved very considerable amounts 

of foreign exchange. 

• Though Rayon Grade Pulp and Viscose Staple Fibre cannot be produced in 
the Small Sector or by Village Industries,they form the foundation for 
providing basic raw material for Village Industries such as hundreds 

and thousands of Handloom and Powerloom weavers. 

• Rayon Grade Pulp and Viscose Staple Fibre help farmers to divert their lands 
for growing more profitable food or industrial crops. 


GRASIM 

THE GWALIOR RAYON 
SILK MFG. (WVG.) CO. LTD. 

P. 0. Birtagram, NAGDA (M.P.) 
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one you had caught to display as his 
trophy al home. 

A: I remember having gone 

fishing with Mathai once, but I seem 
to remember that I never caught any¬ 
thing. I’ve never caught anything 
whenever I’ve been fishing (laughs). 
Maybe it was the other way ground; 
I think Sanjav did catch a tortoise, 
but I don't think I caught anything 
al all. I don’t remember if Sanjay 
bought a fish later or not. These 
sort of things grown-ups tend to re¬ 
member, better than children. 

Q: What was life m London like? 

A: Sanjay was up in Crewe; I 
didn't see much of him. Maybe once 
in three or four months, he would 
come down to Cambridge (where I 
was staying). He had a car. and 1 
didn’t have transport. 

0: Why didn’t either of you do 
weU? 

A: Didn’t study at all, really. 
Maybe it was just, in the beginning, 
being set loose, and we didn’t have 
the (^en'e of) responsibility which we 
should have had. Sanjay did much 
better than I aid; he worked much 
harder. He wasn’t sent out from 
Bolls Boyce. He threw it in from his 
side. He completed one course and 
got some diploma or the other, and 
he should have done another year and 
got another diploma. He wanted to 
come back and start his business. 

Q: Mathai sdys he even had to 
give Sanjay warm clothes before he 
left far England. 

A: I don’t know, Mathai may 

have given him his fine leather jacket 
etc, but that doesn't mean Sanjay 
didn’t have a coat. 

Q; Why did Sanjay have a car 
and you didn’t have a car? 

A: Well, he was working in a car 
factory, and it was much easier main¬ 
taining one there. Less expensive. 
We got the same amount of money, 
but he hrd less expenses, being in 
Crewe—we got 620 pounds a year, 
out of which 450 went in fees and 
digs and things, there was not much 
left. Money was very tight. If you 
didn’t work you were in problems. 

Q : Where did you work? 

A: Ail sorts of things. Sold ice 
cream. Worked in a deep freeze 
factory. Worked in a bakery. Pluck¬ 
ing fruit. Normal things you do. 

Q: Mathai says the best thing 
you did in England was meet Sonia. 

A: He’s absolutely right. 

Q: Where did you meet Sonia? 

A: In Cambridge. 

Q: But tell me about the Rolls 
Rcyce and Sanjay business: surely 
you've discussed the matter with 
Sanjay, you should know what really 
happened. 

A: I haven’t discussed it with 
him. The impression I was given was 
certainly that Rolls Rcjyce hadn’t 
terminated it and Sanjay wanted to - 
come back. Because before he came 
back he had had this discussion with 
mummy in which he said he wants 
to come back. She wondered if he 
shouldn't finish his degrees. He was 
verv keen to get his car going. It 
wasn’t a cover up. In the initial four 
or five years of the Maruti project be 
was working very hard at it. 


Indian Airlines 
andl 


Do you feel any kind of per¬ 
secution complex now ? 

A: Me, personally? No. 

Q : The rest of your family? 

A: I think, yes. Luckily I am not 
(in politics). In the airline I found 
after the March elections people were 
much nicer to me than before; they 
would come and say, ‘Look, we didn’t 
talk to you because of this, but now 
there is no reason’. 

Q: How often do you fly? 

A: On every alternate day, gene¬ 
rally. 

Q: What' planes are you flying 
now? 

A: Avros. 

Q: Really lauina umtr life down 
for the country, isn’t it? 

A: flpughs) Absolutely 

0 ' IVhaf is it like in the house 
now? 

A : Strained. A little ten=e. 

Q: There were many post- Emer¬ 
gency rumours that you had gone to 
London during the Emergency, and 
spent money like you owned the 
country; this accusation, if l am not 
mistaken, was even published. How 
do you react to that? 

A: I was in London for two days, 
if I remember rightly; actually, I 
don’t think we went during the 
Emergency. We went to Russia dur¬ 
ing the Emergency, and in Russia we 
were treated very well—but you don’t 
need money in Russia, there’s nothing 
you can buy in Russia. We didn't 
spend much money in London (when 
we went there); we stayed with 
friends... 

Q: Tell me, when your mother 
was in power were you pulling strings 
in Indian Airlines, where you work? 

A. For what? 

Q: Power. 

A: There would have been a 
(hostile) reaction (now) if I had done 
something. 

Q: There was talk that you were 
sitting in on board meetings. 

A: No. Never. I think you arc 
referring to the incident of going in¬ 
to Mr A. H. Mehta’s room. Actually 
what happened was Mr Mehta had 
travelled on one of our flights and we. 
the two of us flying the Avro had 
given him our list of grievances. He 
did quite a long sector with us. an 
Avro take.s five hours (on one of 
those journeys). We collared him, 
and he said. Look, it is no use tell¬ 
ing me now, you come and tell me 
in the office’. So I had gone to tell 
him. that. Ouitc frankly 1 do not re¬ 
member any Boein° business being 



disc ussed, although there seems to be 
some confusion (on this point)—I 
think Mehta said yes, and Kapoor 
said no, and somebody said he was 
not in town that day: I don’t know 
exactly what happened, but I don’t 
remember anything being discussed. 
But the Boeing subject was hot (then) 
as we were buying our Boeings and 
everyone was discussing it, but it was 
not a discussion on evaluation because 
in the airline cvervbody knew that 
the only aircraft that was going to 
work was the Boeing; there was no 
doubt about that. So it was a ques¬ 
tion of when, not which. 

0 . What grievances did you have? 

A: Some grievances, some sugges¬ 
tions for improvement. Like, our 
timings were very tight: you lose five 
minutes in Delhi and you will be late 
right through. Things like that: im¬ 
proving certain facilities. Even small 
things. When we go outstation no¬ 
body has a newspaper—the airport 
people don’t have a newspaper. So 
we requested them to put some extra 
newspapers so that we could dis¬ 
tribute them without having to empty 
the cabin. That sort of thing; minor. 

0: But you don’t think people 
would have used your name to get 
theer decisions through? 

A: Not major decisions. Our air¬ 
line is not a verv bureaucratic set-up; 
it's a verv friendly. It’s been running 
on a sort of bhailfandi basis; you 
knew the boss, the boss knew you, so 
the minute you complained he said, 
‘Look, why are you making a nuisance 
of yourself. So you said okay, okay, 
and went off. Now that atmosphere 
is being eroded. The management is 
not geared up (today), so when they 
throw a rule at you you throw a rule 
back at them. Interference is very 
relative; the people whom I would 
have (hurt by) interfering would be 
the people (to resent it) obviously, 
and I don’t think I have had any 
(such) reaction in the airline: 1 would 
have felt it. I was a check pilot on 
Avros before, and I am a check pilot 
still. 
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Life with grandfather 



What are yotjr earliest memo¬ 
ries of life with your grand¬ 
father ? 

A : Well, what I remember most 
is that it was very organised. Meals 
were on schedule; breakfast at eight, 
lunch at one-thirty; dinner at eight- 
thirty. We would normally see' my 
grandfather only at meals, and just 
after meals. After breakfast he 
went out and played with all the 
animals. At various stages we had 
pandas, tigers, lions, leapards. We 
had a man looking after the animals; 
the saitie chap who looked after the 
dogs. 

Q : What dogs did Mr Nehru like ? 

A : Well, the dogs were really 
ours. They were all Golden Retrie¬ 
vers. And we had one mongrel 
which we picked up. 

Q: What was the menu at the 
table ! 

A : Breakfast was always porridge, 
eggs, and we had milk; he (Pandit 
Nehru) must have had coffee — I 
don’t really remember. We used to 
have guests for breakfast also — not 
every day, but often. It was a for¬ 
mal meal; even breakfast was a for¬ 
mal meal. Lunch and dinner would 
be a three-course meal sort of 
thing... 

Q: Did you ever [eel that you were 
living with a Prfnie Minister ? 

A : No. But maybe we were too 
small. Also, m school there was no 
mention of politics. We never dis¬ 
cussed politics or anything of that 
sort. 

Q : Did the visitors who came to 
your house try and pander up to you 
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m order- to please your grandfather '! 

A : No, I don’t think so. Actually, 
we really did not have much contact 
with the political types, because they 
would not come upstairs, which was 
the living area : downstairs was 
where the general public came. Up¬ 
stairs, people like, the Mountbattens 
would come, or family friends and 
relatives. 

Q: What about your mother: hou> 
much time would she spend on you ? 

A : We were mostly with my 
mother. In 1955 wc went to board¬ 
ing school; that meant that we. were 
away eight or nine months in a year. 

Q; Which of your relatives were 
you most fond of ? 

A : We liked my father's sister 
very much — Tahmina. She was in 
Allahabad, and I think she was very 
fond of us also. But she didn’t come 
to Delhi very often and we didn’t 
go to Allahabad very often. She was 
the oldest sister, who brought him 
(Pandit Nehru) up, I think. On my 
father’s side : Mrs Hutheesingh, 

Mrs Pandit. On my grandmother’s 
side, Mrs Kaul. who is in Kanpur 
now, and Mr Katiu. 

S :And how much time did your 
rtr Mr Fcroze Gandhi, spend 
with you during your early child¬ 
hood ? 

A : Well, he was living with us 
on and off. He had a room (in the 
PM’s house) and he also had a house 
in Queen Victoria Road I think. _ I 
don’t really remember him spending 
much time in the house. There was 
always a bit of friction. But he (mv 
lather) was very fond of us, and we 


liked him. He was a handy man, he 
used to do all these things — he 
used to do everything himself, from 
fixing his car to fixing his house, to 
gardening... 

Q: Cooking ? 

A : I don’t remember him cooking 
but I think he was a good cook. He 
used to like eating. 

Q: How much influence do you 
think your father had on you and 
Sanjay ? . 

A : (Long pause) don’t know...don't 
really know... 

Q: Did you, for instance, admire 
his politics ? 

A : Actually, till the time he was 
alive we were not interested in poli¬ 
tics — at all ! At least for me, even 
now I am not interested in politics 
— except that you start discussing it 
now because" things have hotted up 
quite a lot (smiles). But, at that 
time we were completely disinteres¬ 
ted. 

Q : Both of you ? 

A : l think so, yes. 

Q : Your father was known for his 
independence, for his himest views 
which he would express freely. 

A : One of his-best characteristics 
was this. If he thought something 
was right he wanted to do it, and if 
he thought it was wrong, he wanted 
to expose it. 1 don’t think we were 
that involved (in his work) because 
that was all politics. You know, all 
his interests (were political). 

And what was your mother 
like as a person then ? 

A : She used to look after the 
house quite efficiently : guests, and 
all that. She was running the show. 

Q: How much did your grand¬ 
father depend on h&r ? 

A : Politically ? Emotionally ? 

Q : Both. 

A : Emotionally really. If you 
are working so hard, and he (Pandit 
Nehru) was working very long hours, 
it's good to have a break. In those 
days my mother wasn’t really in 
politics, so it must have been a good, 
relaxing break from his office work. 

I am talking of much earlier off, the 
early Eifties. 

Q: How did you feel when 'your 
mother entered politics — this would 
be ‘5U? 

A : We were in school then, and 
we were not at all in touch with these 
things; we were not at all interested. 

I can’t explain it, but we were just 
absolutely ordinary kids. 

Q: Did you think that k was only 
but natural that your mother should 
enter politics ? 

A : We jieVer thought, actually; 
quite frankly, wc never thought — 
wpuld she. wouldn’t she ? Good 
thing, bad thing? When we were 
children we never even discussed 
politics, at all... I’m quite shocked 
at the way these days kids who are 



My father was a vwy indapen 
dent chap. He wanted to have 
hie career* hi* own things; you 
can't grudge him that. . 



live years old say I’m this and you’re 
that. My mother and my grand¬ 
father came to our school once and 
we felt very shy — wc didn’t even 
go and see them ! They came only 
once to Doon. 

Q: How did your schoolfriends and 
your teachers react to the grand 
children of the Prime Minister ? 

A : Quite normally. Most of them 
were very good, because they didn’t 
have any hang-ups. It was the old 
Westminster kind of attitude, that 
you arc only schoolchildren. There 
were quite a few politicians’ children 
there anyway, and ex-Maharajahs’ 
children — and at that time an ex- 
Maharajah’s children probably car¬ 
ried more weight than a PM’s child¬ 
ren ! 

0: How do you react' to the accu¬ 
sation that you grew up in am at¬ 
mosphere where you took power and 
authority for granted ? 

A : Weil, I’ve never taken autho¬ 
rity for granted, personally. I don’t 
think we really had an atmosphere 
like that. 


We were not very close (as 
children) Sanjay was much 
more outgoing than I was. He 
had a completely different set of 
friends. 



Q: Did the powerful-man’s-child 
syndrome operate ? Were you cut off 
from the country ? 

A : I suppose we were cut off, 
yes. And maybe that Is why we were 
not interested in politics. We played 
our games, and did our normal school 
activities, and no more. 

Q: Did you ever go to a village 
with your grandfather on one of his 
political tours ? 

A : Wc must have.... We went 
with my mother once on a long tour; 
{ think jt was just after she became 
Congress President. I remember we 
went on a long tour of Manali and 
Kulu and then drove up towards 
Kashmir. 

Q: Can you recall any important 
event in your childhood which might 
have left an impression on you — 
even a simple thing like getting slap 
ped perhaps. 

A : I don’t remember getting slap¬ 
ped at all, or whacked really.... 

Q: How were you disciplined ? 

A : Just being told off was 
enough : we never got to the zone 
of getting whacked, wc stopped short. 

0 ■ What kind of pranks were you 
up to ? 

A : At home it was just lighting 
each other — whacking my brother, 
and he’d whack me. that sort of 
thjng. In school...raiding the (ichis 
(laughs)...Like my children fight to¬ 
day. 

0 : Parents and grandparents have 
aspirations for their children : what 
did your grandfather ivant you two 
brothers to become ? 

A : He never said anything at all; 
in fact I think he intentionally did 
not want to say anything so as not 
to (prejudice us). 1 don’t think any¬ 
body tried to guide me on that; it 
just went as I wanted. 

Q ■ Did your mother have any as¬ 
piration for you ? 

A : No That’s what f meant by 
anybody ; mother or father. 

0 : Do you have any memories (if 
how you moved into your profession 
and how Sanjay moved the other 
way ? 

A : I’ve always liked to fly — .star¬ 
ted off during the holidays when we 
used to go gliding, just after we left 
school. I did some flying in England, 
and then came here and finished (my 
training) here. 

0 ‘ What do you remember of 
Cambridge ? 

A : (laughs) We had a ball there. 

1 was doing mechanical engineering 
— or not doing ! The Indians (in 
England) used to treat us as the 
PM’s gratuhildren, not our friends — 
the others would. * I find it embar¬ 
rassing. You go into some place and 
somebody says ’meet so and so’ with 
emohasls. 

Q: When did both of you start thin¬ 
king or reacting to Indian politics ? 

A : Saniay started reacting. I 
think, a little before 1971. And I 
don’t think 1 was really interested 
till much later. 

0: Are you interested now ? 

A : Interested means worrying 
about it — but entering it ? Certain¬ 
ly not 1 ■ 



Oo you think Maruti flopped 
because Sanjay was too imma¬ 
ture, because he didn't know 
business ? 

A; Er. well, didn’t know business 
maybe; didn’t know production. To 
make a prototype is one thing but to 
get the same things under production 
is much, much harder. It’s a 
different game. My brother-in-law 
was working with Fiat and he used 
to say the same thing: for production 
you need a much bigger team; you 
can’t just do it alone. Things like 
that, you know: Sanjay didn't desig¬ 
nate responsibility, liked to do every¬ 
thing himself. 

Q : You were involved with Maruti 
yourself, at least through Sonia? 

A: Well, only her name was. 

Q : This charge keeps reappearing 
that Sanjay was groomed for dynastic 
succession— how do you react to that? 

A: I wouldn’t like to say anything 
on this. 

Q: Let’s hear about you and 
Maruti. 

A: Where do you start? We were 
not really involved at all. Ill the 
firm, as in many private Indian com¬ 
panies, you have to have somebody 
reliable. I was working for Indian 
Airlines, so I couldn’t be there. 
Mummy couldn't be there. Sanjay 
wasn’t married then. So, it left only 
Sonia. So her name was there. We 
never really got anything out of it. 

0 ' Didn’t you ever doubt the 
wisdom of it all? 

A: Sonia really didn't want her 
name at all. 1 don't remember 
whether she didn’t want jt right from 
the beginning, but certainly at a later 
date she wanted it taken out. And I 
sort of persuaded her not to pre¬ 
cipitate things; things were tense any¬ 
way. We didn’t want to give the im¬ 
pression that when things were going 
badlv, we wanted to jack out. And 
that’s why we sort of remained with 
it; wc never really went into the 
working of it. I mean, I never went 
into it; Sonia never really looked into 
it; Sanjay was handling it entirely on 
his own. 

Q: So there are strong family 
lies; I mean brother would not 
necessarily help each other out in 
business. 

A: I think the ties really got 
stronger later on, after'school. 
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CIA’S INDIAN AGENTS 


Why blame Mrs Gandhi alone ? There have been bthers. But first. Kewal Varma 
exposes how money passed into Congress hands in the late Fifties and Sixties. Chand 
Joshi reports on the history of CIA involvement in our country. David Selbourne is 
convinced that the CIA is very fond of Mrs Gandhi, while our mediawatcher notices 
something strange in this leak, courtesy Mr Moynihan—is this a plant ? 


Rightists got money 


By Kewal Varma 


W HO is this Carol Laise whom 
Foreign Minister Atal Behari 
Vajpayee is said to have inet during 
his last trip to the USA? According 
to an Associated Press report, the 
meeting took place; upon his return 
to India Vajpayee denied meeting 
her. The “mysterious” Carol Laise 
is the former US ambassador to Ne¬ 
pal, and now wife to the well-known 
American diplomat and former am¬ 
bassador to India, Ellsworth Bunker. 
According to, the agency report the 
couple played host to Mr Vajpayee 
at dinner. There was one more fasci¬ 
nating guest that night, said the re¬ 
port: Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 

In 1960 Carol Bunker was Carol 
Laise and was employed in the US 
embassy in Delhi. The CIA money 
given to the Congress to defeat the 
Communists in Kerala passed through 
her hands. Even then, this wasn’t 
such a big secret. Krishna Menon 
heard whispers about CIA involve¬ 
ment in the Kerala midterm polls 
when he went to the United Nations. 
He dutifully reported the rumours to 
Jawaharlal Nehru, who asked his 
daughter, then President of the Con¬ 
gress Party. Mrs Gandhi is said to 
have told her father that she knew 
nothing about the CIA money, and 
if anyone was in a position to know 
it was Mrs Sucheta Kripalani, then 
general secretary of the AICC, and 
Mr S. K. Patil, who was then Con¬ 
gress treasurer. 

However, the fact is that the Con¬ 
gress President had taken direct 
charge of the Kerala elections. Defy¬ 
ing her father, Mrs Indira Gandhi 
engineered a bitter anti-Communist 
agitation In Kerala to prepare the 
ground for the dismissal of the Nam- 
boodiripad Government. And she re¬ 
ceived full support in this from a 
wide range of people who are in so 
many diverse camps now including 
JP, Acharya Kripalani and Ashoka 
Mehta 

Mrs Gandhi is said to have told 
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her father that S. K. Patil might 
know about the CIA money: as a 
consequence Patil refused to take 
the responsibility for distributing 
funds to the Congress candidates in 
the elections. Mrs Gandhi then put 
K. K. Shah in charge of spreading 
the money around, and this marked 
the beginning of a long friendship 
between the two, which only ended 
in 1971. In order to cover up the 
source of funds, a story was circula¬ 
ted that Bombay’s industrial houses 
had donated generously to the anti 
Communist cause. Ratilal Gandhi 
vice-president of the Bombay Pra 
desh Congress Committee, raised this 
issue in the BPCC and wanted K. K. 
Shah to submit a full account of col¬ 
lections made in Bombay, but K. K. 
Shah parried off this challenge by 
saying that he had not taken any 
money from the BPCC, and for any 
other collections made he was res¬ 
ponsible only to Mrs Gandhi. Ratilal 
Gandhi resigned on this issue. It was 
generally believed then the CIA mo¬ 
ney was diverted to the Janhit Nidhi 
Trust (the Trust is a shareholder of 
the National Herald). 

But if the CIA involvement was 
not blown up then into a national 
scandal, it was simply because the 
ruling elite (which, of course, inclu¬ 
ded Mrs Gandhi, but hardly consisted 
of her alone) was united in its effort 
to isolate the Communists, and use any 
stick it could find to beat them. Many 
of those who adorn the Janata ben¬ 
ches now were blind anti-Communists, 
By 1967, a change had come about:- 
there were rifts in the traditional 
ruling elite: the troubled waters gave 
the CIA far more scope to fish 
around. Simultaneously, investigative 
reporting in the USA began to un¬ 
earth skeletons all over the place. 

It was revealed that the Asia Foun¬ 
dation was a conduit for CIA money. 
Between 1965 and 1967, Asia Founda¬ 
tion gave 53 grants to various orga¬ 
nisations and institutes in India. 
Among the notable recipients of the 
grants was an organisation called the 
Indian Assembly of Youth, which 
was an affiliate of the World Assem¬ 
bly of Youth. The IAY built a pala¬ 
tial Viswa Yuva Kendra in the posh 
diplomatic enclave,of New Delhi. Who 
was the chairman of this trust? Mr 
Morarji Desai, currently Prime Mini¬ 
ster of India. Who was president of 
the World Assembly of Youth? Mr 
Ravindra Varma, currenly Union 
Labour Minister. 

S uspicions that the cia, or the 

US Government if you like, was 
heavily involved in the 1967 elections 
got credence from a statement made 
by the late T. T. Krishnamachari 
that the US embassy had made heavy 
withdrawals from its PL 480 funds 
on the eve of the elections. Later 
the Finance Ministry issued a tech¬ 
nical denial. But the suspicions were 
strong enough to prompt the Govern¬ 
ment of India to start an enquiry 
into the business. The Intelligence 
Bureau did the job. But even after 
persistent demands, the Government 
has refused to make public the IB 
report on foreign funds in the 1967 



Moynihan at Rajghat 


elections. On such subjects, all poli¬ 
ticians seem to share the 6ame view 
—it does not matter whether they 
belong to the Janata or to the Con¬ 
gress or to the Congress(I). 

However, a New Delhi datelined 
report in the New York Times in 
June 1967 said that according to the 
IB report the CIA had given “sub¬ 
stantial sums of money to rightwing 
Parties and individuals”. The story 
added that the report revealed that 
the Jana Sangh and the Swatantra 
Party were the “major beneficiaries” 
and "individual candidates of the 
governing Congress also benefited”. 
This explains the conspiracy of 
silence—which cuts across Party 
lines. 

In fact, during those days, the 
Americans had a soft corner for Mrs 
Gandhi too. It was in 1966 that Mrs 
Gandhi had devalued the rupee on 
the advice of the Americans, and in 
her foreign policy she had come very 
close to supporting the USA on Viet¬ 
nam. Lyndon Johnson was so infatua¬ 
ted by Mrs Gandhi during those days 
that he said that she was as beauti¬ 
ful as Lady Bird (his wife) and as 
intelligent as Barabara Ward. Indeed, 
Mrs Gandhi’s special relations with 
the Americans angered homespun 
Congress leaders, including Kamaraj. 
The 1967 IB report on foieign funds 
in Indian politics is believed to be a 
real bombshell. The late I.alit Narain 
Mishra, who was then a Minister of 
State in the Home Ministry, is be¬ 
lieved to have had access to it: per¬ 
haps that was one of the reasons why 
he became so powerful. 

Moynihan, however, has insulted 
the intelligence of the people of this 
country by saying that the CIA got 
involved in Indian politics only twice, 
and on both occasions through 
Mrs Gandhi. There is hardly any 
established politician in the country 
who, directly or indirectly, knowingly 
or unknowingly, has not been a 
beneficiary of forejgn funds in the 
post-Independence peiiod. It suited 
Moynihan's personal views to expose 


Mrs Gandhi. With his strong rightist 
bias he never got along with Mrs 
Gandhi while he was ambassador in 
New Delhi. And he does not hide his 
political inclinations: obviously he 
and ex-Swatantrite Piloo Mody are 
on the same wavelength. 

Mr Morarji Desai’s attitude to the 
CIA and its operations can best he 
found from his reaction to the disco¬ 
very that the CIA had worked with 
Indians to set up the spy devices in 
the Himalayas. He played it cool and 
said that “in the light of the inter¬ 
national situation prevailing at that 
time, it was then decided by the 
Governments of India and the United 
States, at the highest level, to plant 
the. device". 

Some irrepressible Janata leaders 
are raising the issue, of Mrs Gandhi 
taking money, to score debating 
points over her. Mr Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee has also said in the USA that 
“I do not blame the Americans. I 
blame those who accepted it (the 
money)”. While this may sound logi¬ 
cal enough, it also implies that Mr 
Vajpayee sees no wrong in the USA 
trying to pump money into Indian 
politics. It is a sad commentary on 
our national vigilance and self-esteem 
that the CIA charge no longer seems 
to cut much ice. In fact, Mrs Gandhi 
herself had made the accusation so 
cheap that Piloo Mody answered her 
by wearing an “I am a CIA agent” 
badge to Parliament. Even the reve¬ 
lation of CIA money reaching Mrs 
Gandhi may not hurt her very much 
politically, except to add to the gra¬ 
dual erosion of her credibility. • 


Hallowed 

tradition 


A ccording to some historical 

records,, Nepoleon sent money 
to Tipu Sultan to fight the Bri¬ 
tish. Did that make Tipu an agent 
of a foreign power? In more re¬ 
cent times we have the equally 
interesting case of Raja Mahcndra 
Prate® Singh, « legendary revoht- 
tieaary whojUed on April 29 this 
year, in 1957, at a function of 
the Indo-Soviet Cultural Society to 
celebrate Lenin's birthday, the 
Raja disclosed that he had perso¬ 
nally brought money from Lenin 
to organise the overthrow of Bri¬ 
tish rule in India. The Soviet 
ambassador, who was present, felt 
utterly embarrassed at this reve¬ 
lation, and even tugged at the 
Raja’s coat to persuade him to 
stop; but the Raja would not stop. 
He asked: what was wrong in tak¬ 
ing this money from Lenin? After 
all, not a paisa had been misused, 
the Raja pointed out, and Lenin 
was always helping good causes. 
Raja Mahcndra Prntap Singh had 
set up a provisional Government 
in Kabul, crossed the border in 
1919 and was taken to Pctrograd 
(now Leningrad; In a special train 
to meet Lenin. 
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The CIA's Indian history 


By Chand Joshi 


‘‘It is precisely becuuse she (Prime 
Minister Indira Gandhi) is not inno¬ 
cent, not squeamish and not a 
morahser, that her concern about 
American hi tent ions is real and 
immediate. And, of course, the news 
from the US punted in the Indian 
Press repeatedly confirms her worst 
suspicions and genume fears. Nothing 
will change her unless she is satis¬ 
fied that the US accepts her India 
She does not think we do. She thinks 
we are a profoundly selfish and 
counter revolutionary power. Do not 
think, fellow Americans of beguiling 
Indira Gandhi with talk of cultural 
exchange, joint industrial under¬ 
takings or a few shiploads of cheap 
food Her concern is not economic. 
It is political. Her concern is whether 
the US accepts the Indian regime. 
She is not sure but that we would 
be content to see others like her 
overthrown . She knows full well that 
we have done our share and more 
of bloody and dishonourable deeds". 

—An open telegram sent by US 
ambassador in New Delhi, Daniel 
Patrick Moynihan to US Secretary 
of State Henry Kissinger and quoted 
in The New York Times, September 
23, 1974. 

...Of the various joint Indian- 
American enterprises none survived 
the strains of 1971 more successfully 

than those directed against China . 

As much as the Gandhi Government 
may have desired American defeat in 
Vietnam, once that became inevit¬ 
able they could see it would not 
really be to the advantage of India, 
and in private became even more 
explicit on this point. And so we 
continued, jointly, to spy on the 
Chinese from the tops of the 
Himalayas. 

—From A Dangerous Place by 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan. 



Allen Dulles, the then head of the CIA, came to India in 1956 to finalise 
collaboration plans with B. N. Mullick, director of the Intelligence Bureau. 


I N his top security room on the 
ground floor of the US embassy 
in New Delhi’s Chanakyapuri, the 
CIA's station director summoned an 
“Immediate" meeting. Also present 
were the ICA (formerly called USIS) 
director Gildner Miller, and two 
journalists. The station director Is 
officially the commercial attache of 
the US embassy. Forty-eight hours 
earlier Indian newspapers had front- 
aged extracts from Moynihan's 
ook alleging that the CIA had paid 
rrtbney to Mrs Gandhi to fight the 
Communists. Within hours, Mrs 
Gandhi had threatened to leak infor¬ 
mation available to her on CIA 
operations in India. 

But, during the next few days re¬ 
peated enquiries met with no res¬ 
ponse. Mrs Gandhi’s promised disclo¬ 
sures never materialised. The Janata 


Government also maintained a signi¬ 
ficant silence. A calling-attention mo¬ 
tion in Parliament was quietly side¬ 
stepped by the Government. The In¬ 
dian Government officially stated that 
it had asked the US Government and 
the US embassy for comment and 
they had replied that there “was no¬ 
thing to add.” The CIA bubble 
vanished into thin air. 

In the meanwhile those with access 
to information were sedulously culti¬ 
vated. Invitations came from multina¬ 
tionals, friendship societies, sympa¬ 
thetic publishers. And the word was 
quietly spread that in case a public 
announcement was made on CIA acti¬ 
vities in India (a subject on which In¬ 
dian intelligence has done sufficient 
work ), quite a few skeletons would 
rattle. Interesting information could 
be released to the Press: the Boeing 


payoff list, the list of agents for 
foreign arms manufacturers, the 
names of those who had accepted 
kickbacks on import agreements and 
foreign collaboration licences and 
“old history sheets”. The names of 
half the ruling elite (irrespective of 
Party) could well have figured in tho 
disclosures. Just to name one: among 
those who have represented foreign 
arms manufacturers in the past is Mr 
V. Shankar, who is so close to Mr 
Mofarji Desai at the moment. Ironi¬ 
cally enough, there were rumours 
that American money was flowing in¬ 
to Gujarat during the agitation to 
dissolve the Gujarat Assembly in 
1974—and one of the heroes of that 
movement was none other than Mr. 
Morarji Desai himself. 

Whether the present PM was aware 
of the role of foreigners or not, it Is 







interesting to recall certain highly 
unusual methods of “protest" during 
that season of unrest in Gujarat. 
There were clear attempts at sabot* 
age of the ONGC-supervfsed oil wells 
in Dholka, which were damaged. In 
another case, the main valve of the 
pipeline from Kalol to Koyall had 
been closed, and if it had not been 
detected inadvertently, Gujarat would 
have been plunged into darkness. 

Apart from this, several "happen¬ 
ings'' need to be examined. The 
World Assembly of Youth, an organ¬ 
isation which was reportedly financed 
by the CIA, and with links with the 
US National Students' Association 
had as its first head of Indian com 
mittee a “potential leader of the 
future". Tne potential was realised. 
The person was Ravindra Varma 
now Janata’s Minister for Labour. On 
February 13, 1967 the USNSA, in a 
Press statement, admitted that it had 
received CIA funds for its inter¬ 
national programme. In all fairness 
to Mr Varma, it must be stated that 
he was most probably unaware of the 
sources of the munificent finding of 
his youth body. 

Neither is the slate of Mrs Gandhi 
and Mr Sanjay Gandhi too clean, 
despite Mrs Gandhi’s anti-CIA tirade. 
Of course, we now know about the 
deal on the Himalayas when Indian 
intelligence and the CIA collaborated 
to watch China while the CIA was 
being abused on the plains. But more 
serious is the allega'!on that known 
CIA agents were advising Sanjay 
Gandhi during the Emergency: in 
fact, a RAW agent in June 1976 
sent in a report to his chief, R. N. 
Kao (a ‘For Your Eyes Only’ docu¬ 
ment) mentioning this allegation. 
Later, it was also reported that 
Sanjay Gandhi, under the advice of 
the infamous US political attache 
Gilpatrick had been studying the 
Phillipine model to find a way to 
come to power — by the creation of 
a broad Right Wing case. (In fact, 
was this why RSS leade- Deoras was 
released along with many RSS volun¬ 
teers, and why Deoras sent a letter 
implying support for the Govern¬ 
ment’s programme?) 

T HERE are no James Bonds in the 
CIA; there isn’t much of the 
cloak and dagger stuff, whatever may 
be the popular notion. The CIA is the 
successor to the OSS which ran the 
USA’s intelligence during the Second 
World War, and its job during the 
cold war and later became not only 
to challenge the intelligence services 
of other countries, but also to promote 
Governments or leaders who would 
form an international bulwark against 
the “Communist menace". The end of 
the Second World War also saw the 
creation of a large number of inde¬ 
pendent countries as the old empires 
disintegrated. Among the first and 
most important was India. And in the 
black-and-white scheme of the CIA, 
India was "black” as Prime Minister 
Nehru spoke not only of non-align¬ 
ment but also of nationalisation and 
planning. 

In the early '50s, while McCarthyism 
ruled in the USA. the newborn CIA 


sought the help of the suave British 
intelligence. Britain realised that it 
could no longer police the world; 
America became the Inspector- 
General of this police. The exchange 
of information with regard to India 
was channelised through the CIA's top 
operative and later deputy director 
Ray S. Cline and British intelligence’s 
Sir Kenneth W. D. Strong. The re¬ 
ports encouraged the Americans as 
they showed that by far the greater 
majority of the Indian bureaucracy 
was dominated by the British-created 
ruling class and was consequently 
antipathetic to Communism. “In spite 
of Prime Minister Nehru and his 
small coterie," one report reads, 
“there is no possibility of a red revo¬ 
lution in India.sizeable sections 

of the politicians (believe in) the con¬ 
cept of democracy.” The notes, the 
exchange of which reached a peak in 
1953-54, listed disillusioned Marxists 
and Socialists as the best bets for 
"conversion". Among the organisa¬ 
tions listed which could be infilitrated 
were the Radical Humanists founded 
by M. N. Roy, and the Praja Socialist 
Party. 

The adolescent CIA had still to 
develop its later sophistication. It 
tried to achieve its main aimS, the 
containment of the USSR and China, 
by pumping funds to “sympathetic 
persons and organisations”. The CIA 
was chary of Jawaharlal Nehru and 
his Socialism. His opponents, parti¬ 
cularly of the rightist variety, were 
helped, while front organisations 
carried on a propaganda blitz against 
the Government’s economic policy. 

The first serious case which came 
to the notice of the Indian Govern¬ 
ment was in the early ’50s, when it 
asked for the recall of American per¬ 
sonnel who had been ported as mili¬ 
tary observers in Kashmir. The Gov¬ 
ernment of India alleged that these 
officers had set up a spy network 
and were recruiting local collabo¬ 
rators. 

But the most sensational covert 
action of the CIA Involved the ill- 
fated aircraft Kashmir Princess, which 
blew up in mid-air; it was carrying 
Chinese passengers. Premier Chou En- 
lai was also slated to travel by this 
aircraft but changed his programme 
at the last minute. There was enough 
circumstantial evidence with India’s 
intelligence services to show that 
there was direct American involve¬ 
ment in the incident. 

Till 1956, however, CIA operations 
in India remained basically ad hoc 
and concentrated on pouring in 
money and cultivating the bureau¬ 
cracy, who by their training and class 
background were anti-Communists. 
In 1956, Allen Dulles, the dour boss 
of the CIA, accompanied by aides, 
visited India. In a series of meetings 
with Indian officials, including the 
then Home Secretary and Director of 
the Intelligence Bureau Mr B. N. 
Mullick, a plan of mutual collabora¬ 
tion was drawn up. From then on 
the CIA in India never looked back. 
With the help of Indian intelligence, 
they set up training camps for 
Khempa and Bhutia tribesmen in the 
Kumaon and NEFA areas. These 


were directed against the Chinese 
Government. In India, there was a 
sudden spate of regional Parties, and 
they all seemed flush with funds. But 
what really went against the national 
interest most was the CIA money 
for the belligerent Nagas. The take¬ 
off in the CIA's activities was helped 
in no small measure by the presence 
of the famed Tlmberlake as the first 
director of the USIS (later US1A and 
now ICA) and Miss Helen Semmer- 
ling. India had become a “top priority 
area". 

The period between 1956 and 
1961-62 was one of hectic CIA activ¬ 
ity, directed mainly against China 
and Russia externally and against the 
Socialists and Nehrti internally. One 
of the greatest provocations to the 
Chinese came from the trained tri.bals 
in the hill areas, from where they 
could forage into Chinese territory. 
After the Dalai Lama’s escape, which 
was covered in detail by the foreign 
media because they had been tipped 
off earlier, Tibetan refugees were also 
recruited into training camps and 
Khempa rebels became a major irrit¬ 
ant to the Chinese. 

It was only in 1963 that a broken 
Nehru came to learn about these 
training camps, and found out that 
this was one of the major reasons for 
the Chinese attack. A despondent 
Nehru was also informed that the 
American agency had infiltrated into 
key sections of the bureaucracy and 
the Army. Lt. Col. J. R. Saigal, who 
was a serving officer during the 1962 
war, has just written a book (ex¬ 
cerpts will be published in next 
week’s SUNDAY) in which he has 
alleged that subversion played the 
biggest part in India’s defeat in 1962. 
And later reports revealed that the 
Americans had played a classic game 
of double cross in 1962: they had 
passed on to the Chinese military 
information which resulted in a 
national humiliation for our country. 
The reason was simple: the Indian 
Left, stretching from Nehru on one 
side to the Communists on the other, 
would suffer most from the conse¬ 
quences of defeat, and India would 
surely move towards the right in 
international affairs. Both things hap¬ 
pened. 

Simultaneously, the CIA had spread 
its network to the Indian mass media. 
As early as in 1958, Mr P. N. Mahanti, 
Home Secretary of Orissa, asked a 
major English daily to replace its 
Orissa correspondent in the State 
capital as he was alleged to be in 
the pay of “a major Western power": 
the Government had accused him of 
tendentious reporting with a view to 
overthrowing the Congress Govern¬ 
ment in Orissa and replacing it with 
the Ganatantra Parishad, a Right 
Wing combine of deposed native 
princes. Universities were also blank¬ 
eted with American propaganda from 
now on. 

The first flush of American money 
in Indian elections also turned up in 
this period. Pandit Nehru officially 
summoned the then American ambas¬ 
sador to India to inform him of the 
reports of large-scale US funds being 
used against the maverick Krishna 
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Menon. The attempts to break the 
Left Government in Kerala have al¬ 
ready been exposed by Moynihan. 

But it was after the Chinese war 
that the CIA reached the zenith of 
its power. Immediately before the 
Chinese aggression the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment had declared three American 
diplomats persona non grata on the 
grounds that they were interfering 
in the third general elections. Those 
expelled were Harry Kositzke, first 
secretary of the US embassy, Charles 
G. Kogan, assistant attache, and the 
US consul-general in Bombay, Robert 
L. Boise. The expulsions were per¬ 
sonally ordered by Nehru. But by the 
end of 1962, Nehru’s Government 
was in shambles. Right Wing news¬ 
papers and columnists started their 
campaign and though Nehru survived, 
Krishna Menon had to be sacrificed. 
The post-1962 scene also saw the de¬ 
mand for restructuring and revamp¬ 
ing our Intelligence Bureau. Try as 
he did to retain his position, Mullick 
was brushed aside. While covenanted 
officers of the Indian Police Service 
manned the administration, a new 
breed of directly recruited field offi¬ 
cers was sent for training to learn 
the latest techniques. Sent where ? 
Where else, but to the CIA training 
schools. 

I T wa-s in the early Sixties that 
Parties like the Jana Sangh, 
composed largely of people who had 
previously been nobodies, sprang up. 
The Swatantra Party phenomenon 
came into existence. An ailing Nehru 
lost his grip over the administration, 
and it gradually began going the, 
American way. 

The Americans were happy with 
the successor to Prime Minister Lai 
Bahadur Shastri: they thought she 
would be pliable, and was sufficiently 
pro-American. Her early actions dis¬ 
played her tilt towards the Americans. 
The devaluation of the rupee was 
done on American advice. But what 
jolted Mrs Gandhi, and in a sense 
destroyed her political innocence, 
was tne 1967 election. Her instinct 
told her that she had to begin taking 
an independent line, to move away 
from the Americans. And she did it 
with a vengeance: by the early 

Seventies sh.e had quite substantially 
reduced the US influence on the 
country, so laboriously built up 
through the Fifties and the Sixties, 
and, if anything, had taken the coun¬ 
try into the Russian camp. 

In late 1967, while Mrs Gandhi was 
still struggling to find her political 
feet, she asked one of her old faith¬ 
fuls. D. P. Dhar, to suggest somebody 
who could undertake a full intelli¬ 
gence review. Dhar suggested the 
name of R. N. Kao, an Imperial 
Police Service officer, and a Kashmiri 
brahmin known for both his integrity 
and his devotion to the Nehru 
family. Kao’s report was an explosive 
indictment of the CIA’s role in India. 

Kao reported that of the approxi¬ 
mately Rs 144 crores spent by the 
US from the accruing PL 480 funds, 
and for which there was no record 
available, almost 70 per cent had 
gone directly to finance Right Wing 


Parties in their election and organ¬ 
isational campaigns. “Nobody who is 
anybody in the Indian political scene 
can say that he has not been a reci¬ 
pient of American largesse," Kao 
said. He added that the entire Indian 
armed services were dependent on 
Western arms and there were allega¬ 
tions that huge sums had been paid 
as kickbacks on- qrms deals — pro¬ 
viding the CIA with enormous 
material to blackmail important 
.people. 

However, Mrs Gandhi's Govern¬ 
ment was not averse to using the 
CIA when possible — if the allega¬ 
tions of the CIA’s involvement in 
crushing the Naxalites are true. The 
CIA had managed to infiltrate the 
Naxalites and then indulged in kill¬ 
ing them. According to one intelli¬ 


gence report the CIA even managed 
to send Indian agents with the Naxal¬ 
ites to China 1 

But if Mrs Gandhi had snubbed 
the CIA, it found another entry into 
the corridors of power — through 
her son. It was the CIA’s plan to 
bring together all Right Wing forces 
in tne country (including the RSS) 
and demolish the Left, wherever it 
might be — even if it was next to 
Mrs Gandhi ! But as the history of 
the Emergency shows, Mr Sanjav 
Gandhi and his friends miscalculated. 

It is said that immediately aftnr 
the 1962 debacle, the CIA got hold 
of Pandit Nehru’s urine and faeces 
samples in order to diagnose his 
health. Has the CIA made any effort 
to find out the state of Mr Morarji 
Desai's health ? ■ 


S. K. Patil :‘No money 
came to me' 



M R S. K. PATH,, foimcr Con 
gross treasurer, did not rule 
out the possibility outright, when 
asked about CIA funds. He said, 
"I know nothing about these tran¬ 
sactions. If the money was given, 
it has never come to the books ol 
the AICC nor • was the treasurer 
informed about it. The time re¬ 
ferred to was round-about 1960 
and 1967. In 1960, Prime Minister 
Jawaharlal Nehru was very much 
alive and in control of the Con 
gross. He would not have tolerat¬ 
ed any such gift from a foreign 
Government. One docs not know 
who received the money and, in 
what way. Evidently, if the money 
was given to anybody it was what 
is called black money, for which 
there was no receipt. Anybody 
ran subsequently deny it. I am 
sorrv all this dirt got immense 
publicity." Mr Patil however did 
not rule out the practice of the 
United States and the Soviet 
Union giving political money. In 
fact, he said. “I must find fault 


with the United States. Wby 
should they encourage people to 
take money and then divulge who 
the money was given to? Both the 
giver and taker are guilty. Unless 
the money given to Mrs Gandhi 
or the Congress Party were enter¬ 
ed in the records I don’t see how 
else Mr Moynihan could have 

made this statement. Moynihan 
was obviously angry about the 

repeated accusations against the 

CIA bv Mrs Gandhi and asked 
the embassy to give him the de, 
tails. Anyone can deny it now. As 
I am concerned, even though I 
was not the treasurer at the time, 
I still received company donations 
for the Partv. I received the 

mnnev. all in cheques, in this part 
of India and Mr C. B, Gupta re¬ 
ceived it in the north. It was 
never more than Rs. two rrores 
for general elections. No money 
ever rune to me from any Ame 
rir.'n Government”. 

”1 know,” he continued, “that 
Americans gave money to any¬ 
body who proclaimed that they 
were fighting the Communists. 
The word ‘Communist’ to them 
was like a red rag is to the 
bull. They were iibeial with their 
money. And they must have given 
money to the Socialists and the 
J.ina Sangh. The only reason .why’ 
nothing has been said about it is 
because these Parties never ac¬ 
cused them like Mrs Gandhi did.” 

Mr Palil said, “it is unfair” of 
Mrs Gandhi to try and confuse 
mid confound the issue by saying 
she didn’t know who was the 
treasurer at the time. She took the 
name of Mr Y. U. Chavan and 
Mr Moiarji Desai knowing very 
well they were never treasurers 
of the Patty at any time. “I don’t 
know why she is creating these 
suspicions," said Mr Patil. 

OLGA TELUS. Bombay 
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Misuse of 

electrical fittings is a 
serious fire hazard. 

A silent, deadly threat 
to your home and family. 



Make electricity work for you, 
not against you 

Do not connect too many appliances to the 
same electrical outlet Overloading can cause fire. 

Never use bared wire ends to connect an 
appliance to a socket Use a plug. 

Use fuses of rated capacity only. 

Don't be a 'do-it-yourself electrician. 

For repairs, call a licensed electrician. 

Replace all frayed wires and broken plugs 
and switches. 

Hang clothes away from heating appliances. 


LPA wants to work with like-minded 
people and welcome* your involvement. 
Please write for detail*. 
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L |pn -V Prevent losses. Promote prosperity. 

Loss Prevention Association of India Ltd. 
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The Cl A-Congress coalition 


D ANIEL MOYNIHAN, the former 
US Ambassador in New Delhi, 
has at last revealed categorically 
what many suspected, but few actual¬ 
ly knew for certain : that both Mrs 
Gandhi personally and her Congress 
Party were (and perhaps still are, by 
one route or another) in receipt of 
CIA funds and support. Apart from 
Mrs Gandhi's swift and undoubtedly 
false denials of Moynihan’s asser¬ 
tions, there arc at least two kinds of 
possible response to the facts he has 
revealed in his book, A Dungvrous 
Place (Seeker and Warburg, London, 
March 1979). One would be that 
dirty tricks in politics are common 
place, that CIA dirty tricks are com 
moner and dirtier than most, and 
that given Mrs Gandhi's own politi¬ 
cal style there is nothing exceptional, 
or surprising, in the revelation that 
she and her caucus should have been 
CIA-supported. 

Another response, less cynical, 
would be that Moynihan’s informa¬ 
tion is perhaps the single most im¬ 
portant disclosure to be made about 
the politics of India in general, and 
the politics of the Congress Party In 
particular, since India gained its in¬ 
dependence as a nominally free 
nation. It is a reaction I myself 
share. Why ? Fir*t, because all 
those knaves and liars in India who 
ceaselessly tried to pretend, against 
all the evidence, that the Congress 
stood for the cause of a socialist and 
non-aligned India, for the defence of 
its national sovereignty against in¬ 
ternal and external reaction, and for 
the struggle against imperialism and 
‘fascist’ subversion of its integrity, 
now have a lot of explaining to do. 
(They cannot do it). 

Second, the CPI and its followers, 
■whose whole political strategy was 
and still is based on the absurd be¬ 
lief in the progressive nature of 
India's ‘national bourgeoisie’ under 
the rule of Congress, must now face 
up to the knowledge — which they 
cannot do either — that so progres¬ 
sive was the political position of the 
Congress in power, that it eventually 
became an attractive financial propo¬ 
sition to the CIA, and was given 
covert aid in India's elections. 

Third, much of the rationale for 
the Emergency, long exposed as a 
cruel hoax against the people of 
India, rested on Mrs Gandhi’s para¬ 
noid assertion (which the CPI endors¬ 
ed and echoed) that a "pre-emptive 
blow’ was struck in June 1975 against 
‘dark and evil forces’ of the right, 
which were conspiring to take over 
the country. You may even remem¬ 
ber that Mrs Gandhi, nothing if not 
to be ranked amongst the most bra¬ 
zen of all the world’s (formerly) 
leading politicians, even drew a 
parallel between her ignominious role 
in the Emergency and that of Salva¬ 
dor Allende’s heroic defence of the 
rights of the Chilean people; but he 
was killed by the CIA, not paid by 


By David Selbourne 


them. Yet the imputation of her 
falsehood was clear : his enemies, 
the CIA among them, were the same 
as hers. Furthermore, it was im¬ 
plied and even stated by Mrs Gandhi, 
that just as Ailende was a martyr 
to the cause of his people, and their 
struggle for national independence 
from imperialism, so would she have 
been too if she had not .stepped in 
and prevented India’s overthrow by 
innumerable but unnamed enemy 
forces, who were allegedly conspiring 
to obstruct her progress towards so¬ 
cialism. 

And yet as I pointed out in my 
book An Eye to India ( Penguin 
Books,' London 1977), during the 
Emergency she was always puzzlingly 
silent — though it is now perfectly 
comprehensible - on the question of 
the role of the CIA in India. Instead 
both she and her now thoroughly 
discredited henchmen, in those 
months of cruelty and lying, would 
unhesitatingly name among her ima¬ 
gined enemies and the enemies of 
India all manner of olhei ‘dark and 
evil forces’ . the BBC. the Pakistan 
Army, the Socialist International, the 
RSS, ‘Chinese fascism’ and so on 
and .so forth. But never the CIA; 
never once, as far as I could discover, 
did she refer to that true and arche¬ 
typal enemy of the sovereignty of 
Third World peoples, the Central In 
telligence Agency. Why not, some 
asked. They have their answer had, 
and Daniel Moynihan has provided it, 
beyond mistaking. 

Again, as I recall, when she was 
asked during the Emergency whom 
exactly she had in mind when she; 
used to rdfer to ‘agents of foreign. 
Governments’ acting against the in¬ 
terests of India, she would always be? 
characteristically coy and evasive; 
‘she did not want to single out the 
US’, as she put .it then. Of course 
not. Nor, as 1 wrote on page 120 of 
my book, ‘were any CIA agents 
named, proscribed and expelled, as 
has happened in other countries’. 
When there have been real attempts 
by the CIA to subvert and ‘destabi¬ 
lize’ a nation's governmental system. 
Indeed it would have been exceeding¬ 
ly inhospitable and ungrateful — bit¬ 
ing the hand which was feeding her 

— for her to have expelled the 
agents of an organization which tacit¬ 
ly supported her and the Youth Con¬ 
gress, and on a scale which has still 
to be fully revealed. 

For whatever the precise connec¬ 
tion between the CIA and the caucus 
rulers of F’mergency India — and we 
still do not know the precise details 

— it was not a connection between 
ideological enemies, but between the. 
sufficiently like-minded for an alliance 
to make sound political sense to both 
parties; certainly sufficient sense to 
the Americans to be worth paying 


for, as Moynihan testifies. Above all, 
since the end of the Emergency ii 
has grown much clearer that there 
were certain links of common : 
forest between the CIA and the ■ 
cistic aspirations of Sanjay Ganum 
and his youth movement. Indeed, it 
was always much plainer even than 
in the now-exposed case of his mother 
that his desire to clean up India, and 
to bring about a forced Western- 
style economic development at almost 
any cost in the people’s suffering, 
was, however brutal and thuggish •’ 
broad but unsophisticated acc< 
with the views of the World Ba : 
the IMF and the CIA on the nature 
of India’s problems and their solu¬ 
tion 

Thus, to drive a bulldozer through 
the poor shacks and shanties of the 
hated and economically redundant 
'weaker sections', and to take a 
knife to their genitalia, was only the 
most visible part of this radical poli¬ 
tics of extreme reaction. 1 or it 
went with an expressed delv 1 ..ima 
tion, still highly acceptable to any 
future American paymaster, to halt 
the .socialization of the economy, to 
elevate the piivate .sector, to facili¬ 
tate the ransacking of India's produc¬ 
tive capacity by the multinational 
corporations, and to crush the Indian 
trade union movement; and all in the 
name of a Maruti style modernization 
of India. And when his contacts in’ 
the US Embassy in Delhi were wide¬ 
ly reported to have left India in a 
finny in March 1977, in the wake of 
the elections, it was also obvious that 
their shaicd dreams of such a 
‘inodenz.ing’ dictatorship on Iranian 
lines were (temporalily) over 

The CIA has not got a distinguish¬ 
ed lecord of political activity in the 
so-called ‘free’ world. As Phillip 
Agee, one of its loimer agents, has 
revealed, it has subverted the. demo 
riatic order the woild over. It »-lp- 
ed to instul the Shah’s brutal rule, 
the dictatorship ot tno Greek Colo¬ 
nels and the Chilean Junta, among 
many other fascistic regimes which 
(it thought) could be guaranteed to 
defend American power and the Pax 
Americana. 

For just as the CIA remains a 
potent force for political evil in 
the conduct of the world’s pub¬ 
lic affairs, so do the interests 
which were once represented by the 
Emergency Raj, by the Youth Con¬ 
gress, and by Sanjay Gandhi remain 
in being. That is, though the orga¬ 
nizational form and the personnel 
through which these interests arc ex¬ 
pressed may change — and some of 
them are now mote than adequately- 
represented by the Janata — the in¬ 
terests themselves, being siru» tnral 
socio-economic ones, cannot similar 1 
be dispelled. So that Moynrhan’s re¬ 
velations arc not the end of the 
affair: as far as India’s future is con- 
corned,but'are only the beginning. ■ 
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Spring a leak 


S ENATOR Moynihan’s claims 
about CLA funds for Mrs 
Gandhi’s elections and Howard 
Kobn’s article, “The Nanda Devi 
Caper”, in a 1978 issue of San 
Francisco’s Outside magazine 
shoud draw Indian attention to a 
problem that has increasingly been 
worrying informed opinion in the 
USA: complicity in publicizing 
leaks that are deliberately sprung 
to serve a devious end. 

It is tempting to view newspaper 
accounts or confidential informa* 
tion as evidence of resourceful re¬ 
porting in the service of the 
public’s right to know; but it is 
clear from such events as publica¬ 
tion of the Dange letters m the 
Sixties, more recent reproduction 
of a photostat copy of a document 
allegedly referring to Mr Sanjay 
Gandhi’s Swiss bank account and 
from Mr Morarji Desai's release 
of an application from the aw¬ 
kward Mr ShaminuAhmed Shamim 
that the innocent right to informa¬ 
tion is frequently abused. 

They are not all leaks in the 
technical sense of knowledge that 
has surreptitiously been gained or 
disclosed. Mr Desai, for instance, 
openly published Mr Shamim’s 
letter at a time when the latter 
was being difficult about the Prime 
Minister’s errant son. Nor is 
there any secrecy about Mr 
Moyniban's book, A Dangerous 
Place, which similarly discredits 
Mrs Gandhi on the eve of her 
arraignment before the Special 
Courts. But in both cases, news¬ 
papers have been used to make 
public seemingly innocent informa¬ 
tion whose only effect is to damage 
the credibility of a political 
opponent. 

This is an old American tactic 
which reached its apotheosis dur¬ 
ing hearings of Senator Ervin's 
Select Committee on Presidential 
Campaign Activities. “The Ervin 
Committee did not invent the leak,” 
mused its vice chairman, Senator 
Howard Baker, “but we elevated 
it to its highest art form” 

We all know how the calculated 
seepage of information from the 
Watergate inquiry into the columns 
of The Washington Post and The 
New York Times (with Washington 
Star News reporters under intense, 
editorial pressure to secure similar 
information) injured John Dean’s 
veracity and prejudged the issue 
against John Mitchell and John 
Enrlichman. It prompted lawsuits 


in the Hughes Rebozo investigation, 
prima facie assused Senator Hubert 
Humphrey of an election fund 
felony, and appeared to involve 
General Alexander Haig in com¬ 
plicity in Bebe Robozo’s murky 
affairs. 

The charges against Mrs Gandhi 
may well be true, but the tainted 
source from which they emanate 
clearly suggest that Uncle Sam 
has again exploited a favoured 
American practice to come to his 
Indian protege's rescue. A fringe 
publication like Outside, for in¬ 
stance, is sufficiently remote from 
the Washington establishment to 
provide a convincing nursery for 
planted information. It is doubt¬ 
ful if Kohn would have been able 
without official sponsorship to tap 
eight of the 14 American moun¬ 
taineers said to have been engaged 
by the CIA, obtain confirmation 
from three different units of the 
U. S. Intelligence network and re¬ 
ceive clearance from eminent 
scientists working at Princeton 
and on the U. S. Atomic Energy 
Commission. Everything, especially 
timing, points to collusion. 

The suggestion of conspiracy was 
discussed at great length in the 
USA after Charles Colson pleaded 
guilty to obstructing justice by 
leaking materials intended to pre¬ 
judice the criminal trial of Daniel 
Ellsberg on charges relating to his 
obtaining and releasing the Penta¬ 
gon Papers. Here, the manufacture 
and publication of forged bank 
documents is obviously criminal in 
law as well as in terms of media 
ethics even if Mr Sanjay Gandhi 
chooses to ignore the obvious case 
ifor damages. But publication of 
news that is disseminated by 
official sources (whether openly or 
secretly) with the obvious inten¬ 
tion of denigrating a person, 
creating adverse public opinion or 
pre-empting a court decision (as 
In the case of revelations about 
the former Prime Minister) raises 
rather different moral problems 
for reporters. 

The First Amendment notwith¬ 
standing, the American Press can 
apparently be prosecuted for con¬ 
tempt in such a situation under a 
Supreme Court ruling which held 
inter alia that “The prevailing view 
is that the Press is not free to 
publish with impunity everything 
and anything it desires to publish”. 
But lawsuits, in the USA as here. 


would instantly provoke howls of 
protest. In any case, the U.S. 
court verdict referred to situations 
where leaks affected the Govern¬ 
ment and not to situations where 
the Government's inspired leaks 
are designed to destroy a private 
person. The latter has few, if any, 
remedies in law and even if, over¬ 
coming formidable practical obsta¬ 
cles, Mrs Gandhi* were successfully 
to prosecute Outside or Moynihan, 
the damage to her reputation in 
India would not be saved. 

Discussing these complexities in 
another context, James Hamilton, 
who served throughout the Water¬ 
gate bearings as assistant chief 
counsel to the Ervin Committee, 
wrote that “The claim that a news 
organization must print or broad¬ 
cast leaks because its competition 
does so is not adequate justification 
for indiscriminate publicizing of 
confidential information. And 
while the public’s right to know is 
a powerful consideration influenc¬ 
ing media conduct, the need to act 
responsibly to pronjote effective, 
fair governmental functioning is 
also present” 

Again, however, the stress is on 
not embarrassing the authorities. 
Nor does all this take into account 
helpfully motivated leaks from 
abroad to solve a domestic political 
battle. The Moynihan book, for 
instance, could never have been 
published without Carter’s clear¬ 
ance. 

It may be argued that if Mrs 
Gandhi sanctioned Operation Blue 
and Red Mountains, of if she took 
CIA money, she automatically 
placed herself at the mercy of the 
Americans, knowing that under 
certain circumstances they would 
use their leverage. Honour among 
thieves is only an obsolete literary 
concept. In practical terms, far 
more relevant is what occurs when 
thieves fall out—or when one ot 
the thieves finds a more docile and 
desirable partner as the USA has 
found in Mr Desai. 

But while no tears need be shed 
for Mrs Gandhi's political troubles 
on account of the American dis¬ 
closures, the very fact that a 
foreign Power can so influence a 
dispute at home should cause the 

{ 'ravest concern. The dangerous 
ong-term implications of the 
equation, and what the situation 
reveals of the Janata Party’s 
dependence 6n the Carter adminis¬ 
tration or of the latter’s inter¬ 
ference in Indian affairs, do not, 
however, seem to bother the Press 
which, like Mr Desai, is prepared 
to accept any ally providing the 
alliance helps to discredit the 
Congress (I) leadership. 







who talk to us, 

it isn’t surprising to learn 
whoreadsus 

The list of famous people who have revealed their 
thoughts and aspirations to Blitz reads like a roll call 
of modem history. 

Gandhiji, Winston Churchill, Khrushchev, Nasser, Mao, 

Chou en Lai, Castro, Pandit Nehru, The Shah of Iran, 

Pope Paul VI, Charles deGaulle, John Kennedy, 

Marshall Tito, Yasser Arafat, Assad. To name a few. 

The list of unknown people is much longer. 

People who have been wronged, victimised, 
cheated or ill-treated by Government or big business 
or just by life itself. 

Which makes Blitz compulsory reading: 

In the corridors of power; because they want to 
keep a finger on the pulse of the people. 

In board rooms; to keep abreast of hard news, 
which always seems to break in Blitz before it does 
in the newspapers. 

In hundreds of thousands of homes in almost 
every district of the country; because people want 
the truth about what's really going on. 

Probably, this is why Gandhiji blessed us from our 
very first issue. And every Indian prime minister has 
given Blitz exclusive and extensive interviews, 
to explain the policies of the Government to 
the people. 

There's no other way to reach such a vast and 
vital cross-section of the people. 






His face was 
strong, 
eyes peaceful 


'T'HERE is a church in Lahore's 
1 Bihar Colony: most of the tity’s 
Christians live there. Near this 
church is a person called Bhutto 
Dookandar. He took the correspon¬ 
dent of the Pakistani magazine 
Sahafat to Gunga Masih, who in turn 
brought him to Tarah Masih. It was 
the end of a long search. The result: 
the first interview with the man who 
hanged Bhutto, Tarah Masih. A copy 
of Sahafat has readied us, and we 
print this regort for the benefit of 
our readers who are denied Sahafat. 
This piece is not a complete transla¬ 
tion, but is composed of extracts 
from the original piece. 

T ARAH MASIH is thin, bald; be 
looks weak and hair struggles 
out of his ears. His hands are a 
series of bones without fiesh, and bis 
grip is not very strong; a shadow of 
fear flickers across his eyes. He does 
not look at all like a hangman. Just 
like an ordinary labourer, a poor 
labourer. His voice is cautious. He 
is suspicious of Gbulam Hussain, the 
man who has come to interview him. 
He stands nesr a wall outside his 
house; he will not accept the invita¬ 
tion to come to the car for a comfor¬ 
table chat. His family members, 
women and children, are Watching 
from the door, afraid that something 
naslv might happen to Tarah Masih, 
afraid that the strangers are hostile. 
Gbulam Hussain opens the conversa¬ 
tion: “How did all this happen?" 

"Bos jee, this was the will of Allah. 
We should say tauba, teuton I could 
never have imagined that I would 
have to do a thing like this. But 
what could 1 do? I had no choice.” 

“When and bow did you learn that 
you would have to hang Bhutto?" 

“Jamb on April 1 I had reached 
Multan after finishing my work in 
Bahawalpur, when a . message cams 
from Lahore: Send Tarah here im¬ 
mediately. I took a train from Multan 
and reported to Kot Lakhpat jail. 
The moment I readied the superinten¬ 
dent’s room in the jail I was told 
that I was forbidden to leave the 
jail. This was on April 2. 1 could 
not go home, nor leave the jail I 
was told that 1 was being kept there 
for some important work. In the 
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evening word came from the Inspec¬ 
tor General of jails that Tarah Masih 
should be sent to Rawalpindi at once. 
Without telling me, an air ticket waa 
bought for me, but I refused' to travel 
by air as I have never travelled by 
air and it makes me afraid. The 
superintendent then sent me on a 
station wagon along with a head 
warden—this was the first time that 
a warden was accompanying me. 
There was secrecy about my journey, 
so much so that even my family was 
not told of my whereabouts. On the 
night of April 2 and 3 we reached 
Rawalpindi and reported to the dis¬ 
trict jaiL I was immediately pot into 
a room near the lug gate of this mil 
and forbidden to leave the room.” 


His (Bhutto's) lips were 
parched and his eyes were 
bloodshot; he did not 
want to see anyone or face 
anyone 


“Had you, by now, got an idea 
that all this was preparation to bang 
Mr Bhutto?” 

Tarah Masih replied: “Knowing 
the political situation in the country, 
I could guess that perhaps this was 
the reason for the secrecy. You 
know, aahab, that this is my pro¬ 
fession and I have to -do all this. And 
if I do not do it, somebody else will; 
how am I at fault?" 

“What happened after that?” 

“By eleven on the rooming of April 
3, it bad been announced that all 
employees of the jail could not leave 
the premises; nobody went out Every¬ 
one ha jail knew about this order." 

“Do you know why this order was 
given?” 

“I did not know then, but I learnt 
later that arrangements were then 
being made for the last meeting 
between Mr Bhutto and Begum 
Bhutto and Benazir.” Tarah Masih’s 
voice had dropped to a whisper. 

"What happened next?” 

“What happened.,.That afternoon 
teemed interminable and the evening 


had virtually stopped progress. But 
night came eventually, and I was told 
to go to deep. I had great difficulty 
in eating my evening meal. I stretch¬ 
ed out and tried to sleep. God knows 
how long I spent in this state. Sudden¬ 
ly a maulvi was brought and locked 
with me in my room. The* maulvi 
was very upset and afraid and kept 
asking me whose corpse be won Id 
have to bathe. I karat that he was 
a servant of a mosque and the police 
had picked him up at four the pre¬ 
vious evening—sometimes they would 
lock him up in the thatus and some¬ 
times they would ask him to sit in 
a room. 

“At about one thirty at night a 
voice shouted out for me. I was told 
that my work was to begin. There 
were a lot of people around the room 
where the hanging would take place- 
some in uniform, some without 
uniforms; there were at least 25(1 
peopk. There were many vehicles 
with wireless sets. Apart from the 
superintendent of the jail and fhe 
IG there were many other senior offi-. 
cers present. I prepared the noose— 
actually, two ropes.” 

“Why? Were two peopk supposed 
to be hanged?” 

“We always prepare two ropes so 
that in case one noose breaks the 
Other can be used.” 

“When did you see Mr Bhutto?” 

“There were a few minutes left to 
two o’clock when I saw a few war¬ 
ders who were carrying a stretcher. 
Whoa they came near I saw that 
someone was lying on the stretcher.” 

“Why did Mr Bhutto have to be 
brought on a stretcher?" 

“Jamb, 1 have hanged thousands 
of people. I can tell you that there 
are very very few peopk who walk 
calmly to Hie noose, rally in their 
senses. Most often, people are qn- 
conscious when they are Brought to 
the noose They are half-dead al¬ 
ready- A human being is a human 
being, sahob, not a stone. Bat, if they 
are told when in this Goodman that 
they have been given a last-minute 
reprieve they stand up at once, full 
of life.” 

“Is it true that some peopk shout 





around theft am Berks?” 

“Yes, ft tunas. But very rarefy. 
More commonly, the .shock is enough 
to make the caorict unconscious, 
toing » very difficult, mM jre. 
There Bddt be another reason for 
the stretcher. There was rain that 
night, ead the grand was noddy 

“D» you think that » there bad 
been no rain. Mr Bhutto would have 
walked to the gaBows?” 

_ "f «*qthhn. sahab, hot 

I did leant later that for some rea¬ 
son Mr Bfeotto refused to go to the 
gallows.” 

“Wh y do yon think Mr Bhutto re- 

“I wasn't there myself, hot some 
People who west to fetch him told 
us later that Mr Bhutto said he was 
skk and coaid sot come out.” 

“Was he really ill?” 

“X don’t know, takab —if yoo want 
to know-the truth ask the superin¬ 
tendent or the IG sahab. I was oely 
waiting in the room.” 



Torah Masth 


((llffiAT was the condition of the 
YY former Prime Minister when 
yoo saw him?” 

“Sabah, ft is better that yoo do not 
ask me this question; I have no 
words to describe it.” The interviewer 
persisted. Tar ah Masih touched his 
ears in the sign of a tosha aad said: 
"Sahab Bahadur (that is, Bhutto) was 
in a bad shape. He had white untidy 


i could not look straight 
into his eyes even once. 


hair. He was not wearing the jail 
dress hut a satmar kameez plus some¬ 
thing which resembled a jersey." 

“The papers said that he was wea¬ 
ring only a blue srimr tow n. 1 ’ 

“No. If I didn't see Sahab Bahadur 
then who saw Mm? Were the 
journalists there? He was wearing a 
white sahm human and a jersey” 

“Was the s t r etc he r brought to the 
hanging stand?” 

“No. It was brought near and kept 
«* the ground; then they caught 
Sahab Bah a dur from both sides and 
brought him to tins stand." 

"U ft true; Tarah, that when Mr 
Bhutto reached the stand he 
that Pakist a n not he, was being han¬ 
ged?” 

“That fa not true. He did not say 
» wd Be did not look at anyone, 
■nbongh time were so many people 
there IBs last woods were to me. only 
im. Sahab Bahadur said oaty two 
things. First, when Ms hands were 
baadcoCed behind Mm, he said, ‘lie 
wu Anfa bar dtf (Loosen them a 

fir FS3 

something ha Engfisfc which I later 
learnt was "Finish if. Those were his 
las* words;” 

-T®ut ft 6* *asd that he said sarae- 
A®* about Ids wife and he also 
wd; tMThove menp, r-wftao- 

rftm. fa wrong, sohoh jap, he did 
*•* say uftUi( «f the Port- I tot* 


yoo he did not speak to anyone. His 
Kps were parched and bis eyes were 
bloodshot; he did not want to see 
anyone or face anyone.” 

“What was bis physical condition 
like?” 

Suddenly Tarah Masih’s hands shot 
out and he began feeling the inter¬ 
viewer aQ over his hands and body 
with his bony fingers. Then be ans¬ 
wered: “Sabah, yoo have a lot of 
flesh. Sabah B a h adur was emaciated. 
His Mgs had become so thin that 
they looked like a child’s kgs. His 
weight had come down; be could cot 
hare weighed more than 35 kilo¬ 
grams. But his face seemed strong, 
and bis eyes were still powerful. I 
could not look straight into his eyes 
even once. After aQ, he was suck an 
important man. he was Prime Mini¬ 
ster, be was President!” Tarah Mash 
became restless. 

“There is also a rumour that Mr 
Bhutto was kiBed before be reached 
the gallows. What do you say, Tarah?” 

“That ft the biggest lie I have beard 
in my fife. M me, which employee 
of that jail could bare touched 
Sahab Bahadur . Nobody amid hare 
shown any disrespect to him. I hare 
seen, as hare 250 to 300 cfthers, 
Sahab B a h a du r getting op from the 
stretcher, heard him tracing. Hare 
fear in God. sobob jee, can a corpse 
talk?!' Death is a very cruel thing. 
Sahab Bahadur was tense; perhaps he 
was not ready for this evil hoar, but 
ft is ahnhteb a Be to say that he 
was tortured.” 

“Were you nervous?” 

“Sahabjee, what shall I tell yon? - 
It is bettor that you do not ask me. 
This fa ore word. I am not afraid of 
anything. But Sahab Ba hadur was not 
an ordinary convict. WbeneflSr 1 loo¬ 
ked at Mm I used to shudder all over 
my body and my heart used to beat 
harder. But this bad. to he. done—I 
did it.” 

“There is an allegation that you 
deliberately delayed the whole affair." 

“How amid I? It was *B over in a 
few nanutes.” 


“fNd you think, before the bang¬ 
ing. that ft was all a staged drama 
and the hanging would never realty 
take Mace?” 

"1 did not think it to be a drama, 
bat my heart refused to believe that 
it would actually happen. I kept 
thinking that at the last moment 
someone would say, ‘Tarah, has bare? 
(Tarah, step it now). This has hap¬ 
pened; con dem ned prisoners have 
been pardoned at the last minute.” 

“IN Larkana, Mr Bhutto's estate 

A manager, who saw the dead body, 
said that Mr Bhutto had not been 
banged because there was a calm 
expression on his face, his neck bad. 
not stretched, Ms tongue had re¬ 
mained in Ms mouth and Ms eyes 
were not bulging out." 

“Jauab, the truth is that a hanged 
man’s eyes and tongue do not come 
out; the popular myth is wrong. As 
far as the neck is concerned, seven 
to eight people out of ten have their 
Hecks elongated, but that is not a 
mast either. Death really comes with 
the breaking of the Adam’s apple. 
Sometimes, when the black hood fa 
not put on property and the victim 
has Ms tongue out before the bang¬ 
ing, then the momentary pain of the 
death makes him or her bite the 
tanghe and cut it. Sometimes, if the 
hood is not put properly death comes 
not from breaking the Adam’s apple 


I kept thinking that at the 
last moment someone 
would say, 'Tarah, has 
karo' 

t - 


but from strangulation and this fa 
painful But I have never made these 
mistakes...I do not like giving any¬ 
one pain. How coo id I make a mis¬ 
take in Sahab Bahadur 1 * case! That 
fa why bis face was so peaceful. 
Janab, it was not in my power to stop 
the banging, hut ft was in my power 
to make the death as painless as 
possible.” 

“Is it true that as soon as the 
Banging was over, a message went to 
Genera Zia?" 

Tarah Masih looked around before 
answering. “I told you that there 
were jeeps with officers in them, they 
must have sent word, i stayed with 
the body for half an hour; I did not 
hear anything myself.” 

“How has the rumour spread that 
your life fa in danger and that the 
authorities have provided you with 
guards to save your life?” 

"Sokol jee, 1 am in front of you 
and you can see that there are no 
guards near my bouse. 1 am a poor 
mas. Hanging people fa my job I 
bare no enmity Towards anybody and 
in particn Ur how can 1 have been an 
enemy of Sbhah BahadurT Where 
was be, and where am I! I did hang 
him, tort I am not responsible for bis 
death. I go to jail every day and n">te 
my kaxai down. If ft was in my po¬ 
wer, I would never have done this. 
But perhaps this fa my fate." ■ 
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What's cooking? 


Ministerial wranglings have 
jeopardised the 'janata' stove 
project, says S. C ANANTHA- 
RAMAN. 


r T t HIS is the story of the “janata” 
* stove called “Nutan." In tact the 
stot'c was to have been christened 
“Janata”, but political developments 
in the country in early 1977 forced 
»he “Nutan” name on it. Despite 
being in power for two years, the 
Janata Party Government has failed 
to establish new facilities for in¬ 
creased production of the stove, 
which has a demand and which is 
being sold in black market right in 
the capital city. Behind its total 
failure aie several factors but the 
main one i ; - the rivalry between two 
Central Ministries concerned with 
the production of the stove—Ministry 
of Petroleum & Chemicals, and the 
Ministry of Industry — a rivalry made 
worse by the reported lack of rapport 
between Mr H N. Bahuguna and Mr 
George Fernandes, who are in-charge 
of these ministries. 

The reason for this rivalry arises 
from the fact that “Nutan'’ is the 
result of work done by the Research 
& Development Centre of Indian Oil 
Corporation (IOC). IOC has already 
given its know how to a Calcutta firm, 
Oriental Metal Industries, which has 
a capacity to manufacture 50.000 
pieces a month -or 600,000 a year. 
This is the only company manufac¬ 
turing the stove for the past two 
years. Since the Petroleum It Chemi¬ 
cals Ministry has taken the initiative 
to develop the belter thermal effi- 
cienrv wick stove and has also taken 
the lead in establishing manufactur¬ 
ing facilities, there is some resent¬ 
ment about why the Industry Minis¬ 
try should poke its nose into this 
matter by wanting to get the stove 
producer! in the small-scale sector. 

Apart from the inter ministerial 
rivalry, there is the publicly unstated 
hostility between the H & D Centre 
of IOC. and Indian Institute of Petro¬ 
leum (IIP), Debra Dun. both under 
the Petroleum Ministry. IIP has also 
developed a new wirk stove and nam¬ 
ed it “Pratjp”. The claim is that 
this stove has a better thermal effi¬ 
ciency than even “Nutan” and IIP is 
naturally keen that manufacture of 
‘‘Pratap” also should be undeitaken. 

Added to these rivalries is the con¬ 
fusion over polity The Mims’rv of 
Industiy apparently wants new facili¬ 
ties for the in-inutar ture of the 
“Nutan” stove to be established only 
in the small-scale sector Another 
idea has been quiet tv thrown in by 
the Petroleum Mm.stcc to add to the 
confusion - within the small-icale sec 



Two views of the 'Nutan’: How many 
people have seen the stove ? 



tor, should the manufacture be en¬ 
trusted to existing units, or only to 
new units preferably employing un¬ 
employed graduates 7 
IOC sources say there is a Govern¬ 
ment derision that the stove should 
not only be manufactured in the 
small-scale sector, but the capacity 
should be limited to 4.200 pieces a 
year per unit. This compare# with 
the Calcutta firm’s capacity of 50,000 
pieces a month. So IOC has lost all 
interest in taking any further initia¬ 
tive. It is prepared to part with 
the know-how to any governmental 
organisation, which is witting to un¬ 
dertake sale of the know how and 
also supervise quality of the final 
product. 

Thus enters another organisation 
into the scene—the National Small 
Industries Corporation (NSIC). which 
is under the Ministry of Industry. 
The latest derision seems to be that 
the know-how will be routed through 
NSIC to new units. The corporation 
will also supply the raw materials 


and ensure quality of production. 
But the capacity confusion remains, 
Though IOC sonrees allude to an 
official derision limiting annual capa¬ 
city of new units to 4,200 pieces, no¬ 
body in the Petroleum Ministry or 
Industry Ministry is able to say who 
took the derision and when. 

The confusion over the whole affair 
can be assessed from the following 
excerpts from the minutes of a meet¬ 
ing convened by Mr Bbargava, Joint 
Secretary in the .Ministry • of Petro¬ 
leum, held on Janaary 23, 1979. The 
beading says: “Minutes of a meet¬ 
ing convened by Shri Bhargava re¬ 
garding manufacture and marketing 
of HP-designed stove.” The heading 
only too wed proves the Dulls and 
pressures between IOC’s R & D Cen¬ 
tre and IIP, though officially every¬ 
one says there is no rivalry. 

The minutes go on to say: “Shri 
Kannau, chairman, NSIC. indicated 
the efforts already made by NSIC to 
Identify entrepreneurs at Madras, 
Hyderabad, Rajkot and Bombay ‘ to 
take up manufacture at the rate of 
50,000 pieces wr month.” If the 
chairman of NSIC savs this, then 
where is the decision limiting capa¬ 
city of new units .to 4.200 nieces a 
year? The reference of NSIC chair¬ 
man is clearly to “Nutan” stove, as 
the minutes go on to say that “as 
regards IIP designed stove, no gua¬ 
rantee was offered by any organisa¬ 
tion." 

Here you have the whole scenario 
of what is game on aboat organis¬ 
ing more production of »he “ janata” 
stove. Here is a product which is 
the resuit of research in the public 
sector carried out with the tax¬ 
payer's money. It is a product be¬ 
queathed to the cation largely at the 
initiative of Mr K. D. Malaviya. tor 
mcr Petroleum Minister and father ol 
the Indian public sector oil industiy. 

I T has been acknow lodged — accord¬ 
ing to Press releases, issued both 
by IOC and the Piess Infonbatien 
Bureau — that the use ol “Nutan” 
stove would aye the ounfry Rs. 30 
crones in foreign exchange every year 
or 300,000 tonnes of kerosene an¬ 
nually. It would also mean a month¬ 
ly saving of Rs. eight p« r family, as 
the use of “Nutan" would mean less 
kerosene consumption. 

Despite these advantages to the 
nation, Mr Babuguaa and Mr Fer¬ 
nandes together have not been able 
to get three or four units started in 
different regions of the country fas 
was originally envisaged! to manu¬ 
facture thp stove. The cost, of estab¬ 
lishing a unit with a capacity at 
50.000 pieces a month ;<■ estimated 
around Rs. 50 lakhs — wfuen is no 
great investment, consider >n^, a sav¬ 
ing of Rs. 30 cro: a year. More 
than anyone else Mr Baho- 
guna knows the mounting cost of 
oil imports. Since bis Ministry has 
“fathered" the stove, he should have 
given a push to the project. Mr 






Fernandes' sympathy for the small- 
scale sector is well known. White 
there is nothing wrong in this, it is 
this small-scale sector “phobia 1 ’ that 
is preventing the benefit of public 
sector research percolating down to 
the common man. 

As the NSIC chairman has talked 
about having identified four entre¬ 
preneurs in Madras, Hyderabad, Raj¬ 
kot and Bombay, these must be small 
entrepreneurs, as the corporation has 
nothing to do with the big ones. The 
NSIC chairman has confirmed in 
writing that production by these units 
can begin in four months if approval 
is given. 

Yet the’ net result of all the meet¬ 
ings, discussions and what not in the 
last two years is only the perpetua¬ 
tion of he “monopoly 1 ’ for 'the Cal¬ 
cutta firm, though Mr Fernandes is 
averse to creation of “monopolies”. 
There seems no concrete decision put 
down in writing limiting the capacity 
of new units to 4,200 pieces a year, 
yet responsible people in IOC talk 
about this. If there is no such deci¬ 
sion, then Mr Fernandes (to whose 
Ministry the decision is attributed) 
should make the position dear. 

It will be ridiculous to limit the 
capacity of new units to 4,200 
pieces a year because of several rea¬ 
sons. First, the present Calcutta 
unit has already been licensed for 
50,009 pieces a month or 600,000 a 
year and this capacity cannot be 
reduced. Secondly, if one fiims 
capacity is so large and new units 
are restricted to oroduce only 4,200 
pieces a year, then where is fair 
competition ? What will happen to 
quality ? How can price be control¬ 
led ? 

When I raised all this, 1 was jocu¬ 
larly told by officials that 1 suffered 
from the "culture of the large” 
complex. There is no question of 
either “culture of the large" or 
“culture of the small” in this mat¬ 
ter. The main issue is to get more 
production. Cannot Mr Bahuguna 
and Mr Fernandes end this disgrace¬ 
ful situation ? 

That nobody means any business 
is obvious from the fact that a 
new element has been brought into 
the whole affair. The UP Govern¬ 
ment has proposed that it would en¬ 
courage entrepreneurs in the State 
to produce 50,000 pieces a year for 
three years. The marketing of 
these total output of 1,50,000 stoves 
is to be guaranteed by NSIC — a 
guarantee the corporation has agreed 
to give. 

But this is tinkering with the 
problem. IOC has reportedly sold 
about seven lakh stoves in the last 
two years. So what is this guaran¬ 
tee of marketing 1.50.000 stoves in 
three years ? Can the UP Govern¬ 
ment encourage an entrepreneur 
who can compete in price and qua¬ 
lity with the Calcutta firm, which 
produces 50.000 pieces a month ? 
Once production starts, say by a 
small entrepreneur in UP, the ques¬ 
tion of subsidy for him will be rais¬ 
ed. Next question will be ; who 
will subsidise it ? Naturally, it 
should be NSIC who are standing 


guarantee for marketing. This can 
be countered by NSIC saying that 
the subsidy should come from the 
Oil Industry Development Board. 
Such discussion will go on and the 
stove will not be produced. 

As it is. with a capacity of 50.090 
pieces a month, and an agreement 
between IOC and the Calcutta firm 
about price increase, the cost of 
“Nutan” has risen from about Rs, 32 
in 1977 to Rs. 42 now - - an increase 
of 30 pei cent in just two years 
The black market price is Rs. 50 
and above, official sources say. One 
can imagine the price situation if 
the Calcutta firm's monthly capacity 
is to he matched bv 12 small units 
eacti with an annual capacity of 
4.200 pieces a year. 

I began inquiring into the prob¬ 
lem of the “Nutan” stove when visit¬ 
ing friends from Pune, Bombay 
Madras and Trivandrum alt wanted 
to get a stove to take back with 
them from Delhi. So 1 asked IOC 
authorities why “Nutan” was not 
available in these places. They said 
that the Industry Ministry was large¬ 
ly to blame. Later 1 was told that 
Petroleum Ministry was creating the 
problems. Though IOC has been 
asked to inspect the four identified 
units in Madras, Hyderabad, Rajkot 
and Bombay, the corporation has 
still not sent anyone to inspect the 
units. 

I took this up with the spokes¬ 
man of the Petroleum Ministry 
who, in turn, spoke to Mr Bahu¬ 
guna. The Minister immediately 
called a meeting. If what I hear of 
the outcome of the meeting is cor¬ 
rect, then the country will cither 
get a lousier and costlier “Nutan" 


stove or additional production will 
not start at ail for months to come. 

With no clear direction from the 
top. what is happening is mere 
shadow-boxing. It is time for some 
big thinking about the small stove. 
At the last meeting called by Mr 
Bahuguna, they were still thinking 
what to do with “Pratap”. The de¬ 
cision reportedly was to call "Pra¬ 
tap" the “Nutan II". The present 
“Nutan” will then be named as 
“Nutan I" and "Pratap” will become 
“Nutan II” and the areas where 
each vcill be marketed in the coun¬ 
try will also be earmarked. For in¬ 
stance. some parts of the country 
wilt get a better product (as and 
when “Nutan II” is produced! and 
also pay a higher price, and other 
parts will get “Nutan I". If one 
knows the way the Government is 
functioning, one can easily imagine 
the further confusion and problems 
such earmarking can produce. 

Both IOC’s R&D Centre and IIP. 
Debra Dun. are governmental orga¬ 
nisations. Cannot the research of 
tht.se two institutions be combined 
and the country get a still better pro¬ 
duct ? Should this rivalry go on ? 

One public sector institution, 
Indo-Burma Petroleum (IBP), had 
sometime ago evinced interest in 
manufacturing the stove. IF IBP i« 
entrusted with the job then research, 
production and marketing will all 
be under one Ministry. 

IBP can be asked to start the first 
two plants in Lucknow and Muzaf- 
farpur—so the constituents of both 
the ministers will also be pleased. 
For heaven’s sake, get on wilh the 
job Mr Bahuguna and Mr Fernan¬ 
des. ■ 
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The cow is in limbo 

Was Vinoba tricked into giving up his fast ? 


Arharya that they had boon sent by 
the RSS boss, Balasaheb Deora.s. They 
held a closed-door meeting with 
Vinoba and assured him the Sangh's 
support for his cause. They told him 
that in Kerala the RSS had iLalihas 
(branches) in as many as 1,400 villages 
and they could spread the movement 
like wild (ire. They informed Vinoba 
that Mr Rajendra Singh had been 
entrusted with the task of mobilis¬ 
ing support for the anti-cow slaughter 
movement. The Achat va reportedly 
told the delegation ■ “ Main 5c myh 

ka asabhya sadasya boon” (I am an 
unollicial member of the Sangh). 

When 1 met Mi Rajendra Singh 
after his meeting with Vinoba, i said 
that them was a feeling that the RSS 
was not fullv supporting the Achnna's 
cause. He said that his organisation 
was waiting foi a directive from 
Vinoba, but Vinoba had not told 
them to do anything till then ("A'jar 
Vinoba kahrn to dr.ih mrin bahut 
kurhh ki>ia j a sak'a lun, lekm abhi 
unhone kaha kurhh nahrn hai"). 

In Delhi, the leader of the Con¬ 
gress Pai liamentaiv Patty, Mr 
Veshwantrao Halwantiao Chavan, had 
assured the Piime Minister of his 
Party’s support for legislation to 
bring the subject of row protection 
from the State List to the Concurrent 
List. There was an unpiession in the 



Vinoba liliavr 1 let down by 
witilH Ians’! 


capital that Mrs Gandhi too had 
assured a delegation sent from 
Taunar that her Party would support 
the proposed legislation. The Prime 
Minister sent the Janata Party Pre¬ 
sident, Mr Chandrashekhar, to 
Paunar in an attempt to persuade 
Vinoba to give up the fast. 

Meanwhile in a statement issued 
from Vijayawada, the CPI General 
Secretary, Mr C Rajeswara Rao, 
accused the RSS and Mrs Gandhi of 
having instigated Vinoba In Calcutta, 
the West Bengal Chief Minister, Mr 
Jyoti Basu. appealed to Vinoba not 


RSS THREATENS SUNDAY 


O N the night of April 26, Radio 
Pakistan, commenting on the fast 
by Acharya Vinoba Bhave, said that 
the octogenarian Sarvpdaya leader 
had been “tricked” by the Indian 
politicians. This observation by a 
foreign radio seemed to sum up the 
situation. Vinoba had gone on a 
fast-unto-death on April 22 to demand 
a complete ban on cow slaughter, 
and given up fasting on April 26 after 
the Prime Minister had announced ip 
the Lok Sabha that the Government 
proposed to bring legislation to amend 
the Constitution of India and put cow 
protection in the Concurrent List. The 
Prime Minister made this announce¬ 
ment only after he had been “assured” 
that the two main Opposition Parties 
in the Parliament—the Congress and 
the Congress (Indira)—would support 
the move. But soon after Vinoba had 
given up fasting, (he Congress (I) 
President, Mrs Indira Gandhi, said at 
Nagpur that her Party had given no 
such assurance! 

One may not agree with the ideo¬ 
logy or the methods adopted by 
Vinoba. And his support to the 
Emergency (which he hailed as the 
anusashan parva, era of discipline) 
has made many people sceptical of 
the moves of the Sarkari Sadhu—:i 
name coined for him during the 
Emergency. But his role in the socio¬ 
economic transformation of rural 
India cannot be overlooked. Between 
1952 and 1968 the Bhoodan movement 
launched by him took the countryside 
by storm. Though he could achieve 
only partial success in this movement, 
and in the subsequent Gramdan move¬ 
ment, it has to be acknowledged that 
he had taken a step in the. right 
direction. 

After the Gramdan movement, for 
a long time Vinoba remained aloof 
from public life. In fact it was this 
aloofness which led to his accepting 
the Emergency without a protest. 
Many say that he had become nervous 
after the Emergency was imposed. 
After the Janata came to power at 
the Centre, he decided to launch the 
anti-cow slaughter movement. He 
believes that a majority of India's 
problems can be solved if the cow is 
protected. 

O N April 25 a delegation of RSS 
leaders went to meet Vinoba. The 
delegation was led by Mr Rajendra 
Singh, who is Number Two in the 
Sangh heirarchy. Other members of 
the delegation were Messrs Bhaurao 
Dcoras (Number Three in the RSS 
heirarchy and younger brother of the 
Sarsanohchalak, Mr Balasaheb Deo- 
ras), Bapurao Kanhadpande, Baba- 
saheb Talatule, and Keshavrao Gore. 
The delegation told the fasting 


J MET Piofessoi Rajendra Singh, 
Sarkanjavah (the' Number 
Two position) ot the RSS when he 
was on his way to meet Achaiya 
Vinoba Bhave dining the Aihaiya’s 
fast for the ban on tow slaughter, 
1 told him that I would like to in- 
t-Tview RSS chief Balasaheb to 
get his views on some ot the 
burning questions ot the day, and 
requested him to help me get the 
interview. He asked me, "Kis 
akhbar kc Lye 7 " (Foi which 
publication?) I answered, SUN¬ 
DAY and RAVIVAR (whuh is the 
Hindi weekly itum om group). 

Suddenly hw fate darkened. With 
some anger he said, “Hain SUN¬ 
DAY tatlia RAVIVAR la credibi¬ 
lity hhalum kai deinje. Koi 
swc.yamseiak inhr nuhm hhartde- 
qa," (We will destroy the ti edibility 
of SUNDAY and RAVIVAR. No 
RSS member will buy these 
magazines ) 

I asked, why 9 

Prolessor Singh answered, “AL 
J. Akbai aer Udayun Sharma apne 


ho kya samajlite hain, pata nahtn; 
jo tccha hota hai likhte hain.” 

(1 don’t know who M. J. Akbar 
and Udavan Sharma think they are. 
Jhev wide whatever they feel 
like.) 

i said you tell me what you feel, 
and we will print that too. 

He replied, “ Main y a Balasaheb 
Draws yadi RA\'IVAR ya SUN 
DAY kc Ityc kurhh kahenge to tnki 
n edibility barh niyriji. Ham to tnhe 
savuipt kar dvna chahte hain.” 

(If 1 or Balasaheb Deoras say any¬ 
thing to RAVIVAR and SUNDAY 
thru the credibility of these 
magazines will go up. We want to 
finish them ) 

Professor Rajendra Singh (also 
called Rami Bhaiva) said this and 
walked ahead Reside me was a 
voting journalist from Nagpur. He. 1 
t mild not u'.sist saving to the re¬ 
ceding figure, “What else >s 
fast ism. Raitu Bhaiva?” 

SANTOS H B HARDY A. Paunar 
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to be misled by Mrs Gandhi. Mr 
Chandrashekhar reached Paunar on 
April 25 night. He met the Acharya 
on 26th morning soon after eight. 
Vinoba told the Janata chief that he 
should speak to Dad a Dharmadhikat i, 
and Messrs R. K Patil and R. K. 
Bajaj. “Whatever they decide will be 
acceptable to me," he said. Mr 
Chandrashekhar told Vinoba that 
though in principle he did not support 
liis fast, he would try his utmost to 
find a solution as he considered 
Vinoba to be a R aihtrapurush (natio¬ 
nal figure). 

After prolonged talks, and a 
number ot phone calls to Delhi (in 
which the Janata chief spoke to Mr 
Desai and the Maharashtra Chief 
Minister, Mr Sliarad Pawai), Mr 
Chandrashekhar told the Acharya 
that he would ensure that the Janata 
Party honoured its pledge to him. To 
get suppoit from Mis Gandhi's Party 
would be Vinoba's responsibility. That 
very evening Mrs Gandhi said at 
Nagpur that Acharya Dharmadhikari 
had misunderstood tier, she had never 
given an assurance to the effect that 
her Party would support the move to 
bring the subject ot row piotcction 
under the Concurrent List. 


was afraid that the reactionaries 
would start riots all over the country. 
Unfortunately, apart from Mr Jaya- 
prukash Narayan, who appealed to 
Vinoba from his sick-bed, no other 
Sarvodnva leader even paid lip-servicc 
to the Acharya’s cause. 

A sec tion of the ashramites wanted 
Vinoba to hi oak his fast in the pre¬ 
sence of Mis Gandhi. But Mr 
Chandrashekhar pointed out to them 
that this might cause unnecessary 
embarrassment for the Prime Minist¬ 
er and Mr Desai might take a stiff 
attitude then Senior ashramites also 
agreed with Mr Chandrashekhar, 
therefore this move did not succeed. 

When Vinoba was informed about 
Mrs Gandhi’s Nagpur statement on 
the 27th morning, he said, “Lagla 
hai rnujhe phir anshan karna parcoa” 
fit seems f would have to go on a 


fast again). But Dada Dharmadhikari 
urged him not to contemplate fasting 
as the Government had given its 
word. When Mrs Gandhi reached 
the ashram later that day, she accus¬ 
ed Dada Dharmadhikari of spreading 
rumours that she had agreed to sup 
port the proposed Constitutional 
amendment. 

Everyone in Paunar agreed that had 
it not been for Mr Chandrashekhar, 
then it would have been difficult to 
save Vinoba’s life. No politician—not 
even Mr Desai—was really interested 
in saving the Acharya’s life, they 
felt. Only one man seemed sincerely 
concerned through the five-day ordeal. 
And that was Mr Jayaprakash 
Narayan. 


SANTOSH BHARTIYA. Paunar 


A trade union of 
hockey players ? 


W HEN I went to Wardha, which is 
eight kilometers Jrom Paunar, I 
was surprised to find that the common 
man was not in least bothered bv 
what the Achaiya was doing. The 
ricksliawpuller who was taking me 
around on the first day sarrasticallv 
said, “Vinoba baba ab ben jatsa bolt a 
hai” (Vinoba now speaks like a 
woman). During the five days Vinoba 
was on fast, I did not come across 
anyone in Wardha who was concerned 
at what was going on in the Paunar 
ashram. 

The main reason for Vinoba's un- 
populunty may be attributed to hfs 
role during the Emergency. And the 
presence of Mrs Nirmala Deshpande, 
who is extremely close to Mrs Gandhi, 
at the Paunar ashram has made 
matters worse In fact a Sarvodaya 
leader from Gujarat. Mr Jagdish 
Shah, was openly < utical of this and 
due to protests hy him and a few 
others Mis Deshpande was not allow¬ 
ed to be present during Mr Chandra- 
sllekhar's talks with the ashramites. 

When Vinoba decided on his fast 
unto-death, the inmates of the Paunar 
ashram became worried about the 
future of the ashram’s assets. There 
were two distinct camps on this issue. 
One camp wanted the property to 
revert to the Bajaj family, the origi¬ 
nal owners, while the other camp 
wanted the property to be owned by 
the ashram’s Brahmvidya Trust. 
Fortunately Vinoba decided to give 
up fasting, otherwise after his death 
there would have been a sharp 
division in the ashram on this Issue. 
From what 1 saw, the chances are 
that Mr Gautam Bajaj, who has been 
with Vinoba for the last many years, 
will become heir to the ashram’s 
asset--. 

Mo^t people in the ashram feared 
that if the At bars a died, then the 
RSS would < ash in on it the most. 
One Sarvodaya leader said that he 
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Cricketers have shown the 



A'ilam Slier Khan: homey playei . 
of India, unite! 


H ORSE-trading in hockey is likely 
to give way to trade-unionism- 
very soon. Olympians and inter¬ 
national players, agitated at the regu- 
lar dismal performance of teams 
selected by the Indian Hockey Fede¬ 
ration, arc working on a comprehen¬ 
sive plan to set up a “registered” 
Hockey Players’ Association. Its 
membership will be open to players 
who have represented a State or an 
affiliate unit in the Junior or Senior 
National Hockey Championships. The 
inspiration has obviously been drawn 
from the Cricketers’ Association. 

But, as Olympian Aslam Sher Khan 
pointed out, “We an 1 , not interested 
hi bargaining for money or for inrlu- 
sion in the team. Our primary aim is 
to seek recognilon from the IHF so 
that we can help it to evolve a ratio- 


way 


nal policy for the selection of not 
only players but umpires and mem¬ 
bers of the selection committee as 
well”. International umpire Gian 
Singh recently told me that "the um¬ 
pires owe allegiance to the IHF”. 
This was because the IHF selects 
umpires for the various tournaments 
held in the country and not the tour 
nament committees. Olympian Inam- 
ur-Rehman agrees: “At present the 
players do not have confidence In 
umpires or members of the selection 
committee ' because the criteria for 
acceptance or rejection of a player 
is only the opinion of the IHF which 
in my opinion is not the Gospel”. 

This agitation for rights by sports¬ 
men, according to critics, is a result 
of Packer’s appearance on the scene. 
Rut while the swamy (head priest) of 
Indian cricket—M. Chinnaswamy— 
has been able to contain players 
from walking across to Packer by 
raising their allowance, his success 
is likely to place the swamy of Indian 
hockey, M A. M. Ramaswamy, in an 
embarrassing position. 

Hockey is our national game and 
should not be relegated to second 
class status or its players meted out 
third class treatment. Players are, in 
fact, treated shabbily, and the exis¬ 
ting players’ associations haven’t 
made any impact. Sportswriter 
Khalid Ansari, in a recent issue of 
Sportsweek, highlighted the prob¬ 
lem. “Our hockey players have not 
yet been paid a single paisa from 
their daily allowance of Rs 5”, he re- 
orted, adding that our players "had 
een promised a similar daily allow¬ 
ance in the camp for the Bangkok 
Asian Games but had to rest content 
with an allowance of Rs 2 on the 
plea that the Indian Hockey Federa¬ 
tion was ‘short’ of funds". If this is 



rue, then there Is every reason be- 
lind the move by the hockey-players. 
‘After all have you ever heard of a 
benefit match for a hockey player” 
asked Tnam 

Charles Cornelius? “Yes, but his 
was an exceptional case. And did he 
get* bll the money?” 

What has made matters worse Is 
that players whose only ambition is 
to play for the country, irrespective 
of the money paid, are ignored on 
the plea of indiscipline, individualism 
and fitness. “The IHF believes more 
in spending money on ‘observers' to 
international tournaments", said As- 
lam. “We accept that they helped us 
pay customs duty on our return 
home with the World Cup in 1975. 
But even that money was later taken 
fiom us.” 

Financially hockey players are far 


L UCKNOW’S Central Jail is a spraw¬ 
ling, no indisuipt complex that 
boasts ot housing the state’s leading 
lights. Its latest sensation is two 
unassuming village jouths, Devendra 
Pandey and Bhola Nath Fandey, 
hijackers of the Indian Airlines 
Boeing auciaft. However, the two 
celebrities to the inmates of the 
Jail are the bane of the State C1D, 
CBI and the Police. 

In the war ot attrition currently 
being waged betvveeu the hijackers 
on the one hand and law enforce¬ 
ment authorities on the other, the 
latter have emerged a hopeless 
second. Despairing investigators con¬ 
cede that the hijackers boast at the 
time of surrender : "We have shown 
the world that the Janata Govern¬ 
ment is a farce and can be frighten¬ 
ed with a toy pistol and a cricket 
ball,” may not have been an idle 
one after all. On the strength of the 
evidence they have been able to piece 
together making out an extreme case 
against the hijackers, as the Govern¬ 
ment wanted it, has proved impos¬ 
sible. "Any shrewd attorney could 
rip a case of a hijacking conducted 
with a toy pistol apart and make it 
sound like a minor traffic offence not 
to say make us sound ridiculous,” 
laments one investigator. 

“Failing to make out a case against 
us,” accused the. Pandeys in an ex¬ 
clusive interview with this correspon¬ 
dent in Lucknow’s Central Jail, “the 
police conspired to confine us to jail 
for as long as possible by getting 
judicial remand on the plea that in¬ 
vestigations were incomplete.” It 
was only after three months that 
the hijackers were chargesheeted. 
Subsequently the Pandeys moved the 
High Court for bail but this was re¬ 
jected although the court directed 
that the trial be completed within 
six months, after which the hijackers 


worse off than cricketers. And if 
cricketers are still critical of the 
‘meagre’ payments they receive, the 
hockey players have even more cause 
to rebel. But, then, at a time when 
a murdered hockey coach does not 
even rate a condolence; when cricke¬ 
ters look after hockey affairs; when 
club votes are the expertise that 
enable people to hold eminent posi¬ 
tions in sports bodies; and when the 
Sikhs, who till yesterday formed the 
bulwark of the national team, are 
forced to claim in public interviews 
that they are also ‘Indians’ (Surjit 
Singh in Sportsworld, March 14 isSiie), 
the situation is ripe for trade-unio¬ 
nism. 

"Positive trade-union/rm”, emphasi¬ 
ses Aslam. 

MA TIN KHAN, New Delhi 


would be entitled to bail. And in 
this ultimatum lies he rub. The 
police, who had been hoping to break 
the hijackers into revealing the alleg¬ 
ed involvement of Congress (I) lea¬ 
ders in the conspiracy through a 
prolonged trial that would sap their 
resistance have now grown frantic. 
Simultaneously the Pandeys have 
stepped up their campaign in the 
courts where they have accused the 
Government of dishonouring pledges 
for withdrawing court cases against 
Sanjay Gandhi and Mrs Indira Gan¬ 
dhi. They have also complained of 
harassment, both physical and 
mental by jail authorities and of 
inedible food being supplied to them. 

That the two hijackers are fana¬ 
tics is undisputed. Devendra claims 
to possess 2000 clippings of Mrs 
Gandhi and confidently predicts San¬ 
jay’s ascendancy to power by 1985 
and has christened his only child 
Suraj Gandhi. Bhola Nath Pandey 
says that he is “willing to sacrifice 
my life for the Gandhis.” Considering 
this fanaticism, they could easily lie 
to protect their leaders. Alternately 
they have undertaken the mission 
to demonstrate their loyalty. F.qually, 
if rejected and ridiculed by the very 
Party for which they crusaded, they 
could prove dangerous implicating, 
rightly or wrongly, others into the 
conspiracy. It is in recognition of 
this fact that local Youth Congress 
(I) leaders have been attempting to 
mollify the imprisoned heroes who 
have been “very pained by the de¬ 
nouncements of Mr Tripathi and Mrs 
Kidwai.” It could also be the reason 
why Mrs Indira Gandhi and Sanjay 
have not spoken out against the 
hijackers. Rather, the President of 
the UP Youth Congress (India), Mr- 
Sanjay Singh has vowed to defend 
the Pandeys "legally, politically and 
constitutionally.” 


“The pocketful of clues the hijac¬ 
kers have left behind them,” says one 
investigator, “could mean only one ot 
two things. That they are either 
gangster-movie-misled-kids who did 
the whole thing for kicks and pub¬ 
licity. Or they are very shrewd, very 
conniving, very slick operators who 
are feigning their fanaticism to get 
off lightly. The use of a toy gun 
and a cricket ball may be hilarious 
enough to be labelled as the hijack 
hoax of the century. It could also 
be the brainchild of a very legal, 
very calculating mind. Goodness no 
hijacker, anywhere in the world had 
conceived the idea of a non-violent 
hijacking. It might even get them 
off !” 

What is bothering investigators is 
how two highly educated (Devendra 
Pandey is a LLB from Lucknow 
University and Bhola Nath a PhD in 
Hindi from Banares Hindu University) 
young fathers could be so igno¬ 
rant of the consequences of their act 
as to believe that they would go 
scot-free. Yet that is precisely what 
the two adventurers believed. Hav¬ 
ing courted arrest on petty political 
charges including the time they 
stormed the Lucknow station of the 
AIR in protest against Mrs Gandhi’s 
at rest on October 4, 1978, they ex¬ 
pected to he released, as earlier, after 
a few days. The two give the im¬ 
pression of being under the mis¬ 
taken notion that a magical twist in 
fortunes may bail them out of their 
predicament yet. 

Their failure to rope in some 
Congress (I) leaders to please the 
ruling Party aside, the lack of strin¬ 
gent anti hijacking laws (which has 
recently been recognised by the Gov¬ 
ernment and a law has been enact¬ 
ed), has made the dilemma of the 
police unenviable. The hijackers 
have been charged under various 
sections of the IPC dealing with 
intimidation, threat to life, unlawful 
entry, etc. which can draw a maxi¬ 
mum of a seven years’ sontenie. Whe¬ 
ther a judge will take a stern enough 
view considering that the two were 
armed only with toy pistols and a 
cricket ball, remains to be seen. The 
police who had been banking on the 
third hijacker theory that envisaged 
another hijacker aboaid the craft 
who switched weapons before the 
hijackers surrendered and mingled 
incognito into the ciowd have drop¬ 
ped it for failure to come with any 
tangle evidence to substantiate it. 
Consequently the chargesheet follows 
the popularly believed sequence of 
the hijacking with no sensational re¬ 
velations. 

With the Court finally having 
committed the case to the Sessions, 
the battle for the hijackers, who had 
successfully confused the issues to 
an effccive extent, has now moved 
into the hands of their lawyeis Will 
these legal luminaries prove as .suc¬ 
cessful inside Com! as tlie two vil¬ 
lage-bred youths have proved, wit¬ 
tingly or unwittingly, outside it ? 


ACHAL MEHRA. Kanpin 


Confidence trick 

Boeing hijackers baffle investigators 
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Sungloss around my bed 
takes me on a magic flight 

the seagulls call, the heavens spread 
as red and gold turn into 
I catch a starlit, silve # 
and then, I turn into a dream 


SUNGLOSS decorative laminate 

Beauty that endures 
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The sad story of Karl Umrigar 

* 



Is a building in 
Bombay jinxed ? 

T HE death of Karl Umngar, 19 
years old and the wonder kid 
of the exclusive world of famous 
jockeys has cast more than its share 
of gloom in the racing fraternity. 
After an unprecedented 54 wins in a 
single season, Karl fell from 
‘Vashdha’ on the last day of the 
Bombay season, April 15—and even¬ 
tually succumbed to lung injuries. 
It is true that Karl is not the first 
jockey to die in such tragic circum- 
sances: Mohammad Yusuf died 
within hours when he fell from 
‘Royalist’ in 1964. But many people 
saw a jinx in the death of Karl 
Umrigar: and this jinx has its 

foundation in basic human fears, 
about land, fate, and mysterious 
evil. In such a context, it is pos¬ 
sible to look at the rest of the story 
as either total baloney, or as abso¬ 
lute fact. The veracity of the evi¬ 
dence can only lie in the eye of the 
beholder: we only report a series of 
strange incidents. 

There is a theory in builders' 
circles in Bombay that if a building 
is put up on a plot in the shape of 
a ‘gowmukhi’ (cow’s head; that is, 
the front area is smaller than tire 
rear) then it will be “lucky” for i's 
residents. However, if the plot is 
in the shape of a ‘waghmukhi’ 
(tiger’s head; the. front is bigger 
than the rear), then the building 
will be "unlucky”. Superstition, us 
everywhere else, dogs the construc¬ 
tion of houses. Situated on a seduc¬ 
tive curve across the famed Haji Ah 
mosque that juts into the Arabian 
Sea, is a twin complex of 19-storeyed 
residential skyscrapers called Eden 
Hall. It has an unrestricted view of 
the western peninsula of south 
Bombay on one side, and on the 
other stretches the exciting expanse, 
of the Mahaluxmi racecourse. Flats 
are today worth Rs. eight lakhs or 
more, though of course most of the 
residents bought it for far less when 
the building was constructed. The 
ground floor has a marble foyer 
which is decorated by life sired 
marble statues of Greek Gods and 
Roman emperors. This building is 
supposed to be jinxed; the residents 
have faced too many tragedies. Karl 
Umrigar’s family moved into it one 
month before he died. 

One of the first to feel that there 
was something "wrong” with the 
building was a doctor, who also 
owned horses. As he puts it. “Three 
of my horses died one after the 
other, and it was really inexplicable. 
One died upon reaching the winning 
post.” He has since left the build¬ 
ing, and is thanking his stars that 
his ill-luck did not reach his family. 
A girl who loved swimming, who 
was tall, athletic and in the full 


bloom of youth, suddenly met with 
a serious accident when she went 
swimming to the sea one day: at a 
private club which opens into the 
sea, she dived from a height, and as 
the tide was not high enough she 
hit the rocks and is now paralysed. 
Less mysteriously, businessmen and 
wealthy princes who have moved in 
here have found themselves targets 
of MTSA. One of the most tragic 
experiences was the death of the 
"‘isdanwalla family: it was wiped 
out iu the Air-India crash on New 
Year’s Day in 1977 (only the hus¬ 
band survives, now bereft of wife 
and two children). 

A foreign couple who have now 
gone back to their country were 
constantly stricken by illnesses that 
they could never really fathom, or 
cure. They used to work in a con¬ 


sulate, and would return to the 
country to get cured. But whei 
ever they came to this building the 
would fall ill. There have been pe 
sonal tragedies: families breakir. 
up etcetera. 

And Mr Rajni Patel, who was th 
uncrowned king of Bombay, soo 
found himself in political wildernes 
after he moved into this building 

The latest to come were th 
Umrigar family. Though they ha 
bought this flat several months age 
they did not move in fill recentl 
because the place, had not been fui 
nished adequately. 

A well-known interior decorate 
dismisses all this as “rubbish. 1 
could just be a coincidence". It could 
A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT, 
Bombay 
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Burdwan's monumental mistake 


T HE Taj Mahal suffers from 

“stone cancer", thanks largely to 
the Mathura nil refinery. Konarak’s 
fabulous Sun Temple is in danger of 
toppling down through neglect. And 
in Madurai, the ancient Nayak fort¬ 
ress is doomed to be “renovated” by 
misguidedly enthusiastic city fathers. 
West Bengal's princely monuments 
are similarly imperilled by careless 
custodians. 

Most of a library of 14,000 books 
have disappeared from Murshida- 
bad’s Hazar Duari palace, while a 
painting, believed to be an original 
Raphael, is smudged beyond recogni¬ 
tion. Cooch Behar’s palace is in an 
even worse state of disrepair; the 
Jalpaiguri forests hold the unrestored 
1,500-year-old ruins of the Nalrajar 
Garh, a Gupta era relic; and rumour 
has it that the Tagore mansion at 
Jorasanko will give way to a struc¬ 
ture in the PWD’s heavily clumsy 
style to suit Rabindra Bharati’s aes¬ 
thetic preference. 

More definite news from Burdwan, 
about the University Council’* plan 
to demolish Mahatab Manzil, is no 
less disturbing. Started in 1849 and 
completed three years later, this 
rqassivc edifice of lofty Gothic 


pillars, a majestic staircase, marble 
eagles and life-sized portraits, now 
houses the University's administra¬ 
tive offices. Together with seven or 
eight lesser buildings, including the 
graceful Golap Bagh palace on the 
lake, it was given in the late Fifties 
to the people and Government of 
West Bengal. The latter passed it on 
to the university. 

But the academic authorities are 
singularly insensitive to architectural 
beauty, learning or the stirring his¬ 
tory evoked by a monument that 
recalls Sangam Rai, a Punjabi busi¬ 
nessman who went on pilgrimage to 
Puri in Jehangir's reign and settled 
down at Baikanthapur, five miles 
from Burdwan, where his descen¬ 
dants carved out India’s most highly 
assessed zamindari. They are far 
more interested in the quick profits 
to be made from demolition and re¬ 
construction. 

Some years ago, the Burdwan 
University Council announced that 
the boundary wall was crumbling 
and would have to be torn down. But 
they soon discovered that the sturdy 
structure — about six feet deep and 
rising to the height of a double-store¬ 
yed house — could not be destroyed 


without dvnamite. It was nevertheless, 
and at great cost, blown apart; and 
with the wall came down an ornate 
gateway high enough to allow easy 
passage to elephants and howdahs. 

Now Mahatab Manzil too is said 
to be dilapidated and too expensive 
to maintain. When one of its para¬ 
pets fell down during the October 
cyclone, the university engineer— 
who has a vested interest in vandal¬ 
ism — promptly ordered that the 
remaining, and perfectly solid, para¬ 
pets should also be knocked down. 
The tenders committee, which stands 
to gain the most from such wanton 
destructiveness, readily sanctioned 
the demolition plan which at the 
time of writing is being considered 
by the Burdwan University Council. 

No one who sees the palace can 
possibly believe that it is in any 
darfger of collapsing. But there is 
money to be made in ,■ selling old 
building materials and constructing 
anew; the Council being too ignor¬ 
ant of history, and too indifferent to 
the trust implicit in Maharaiadhiraja 
Sir Urtay Chand Mahatab Bahadur’s 
bequest, to object. 

A CORRESPONDENT. Calcutta 


THE WORLD 


Whitewashing for whites 


<<GCANDAL" Is no longer a rare 

O word in the Western political 
lexicon. At one time it had the 
power to stun — the Profumo Scan¬ 
dal in Britain in 1962, which involv¬ 
ed a Cabinet Minister, a prostitute 
and a mysterious Russian connection, 
generated shock waves which took 
years to subside. But in recent 
times scandals have become com¬ 
monplace. Whether they involve 
the sexual peccadilloes of Lords 
Lambton and Jellicoe in England, or 
the illegal buying of political influ¬ 
ence by the Lockheed aircraft cor¬ 
poration in the Netherlands, Italy 
and Japan, or a break-in on an elec¬ 
toral opponent in America's Water¬ 
gate, scandals seem to occur with a 
frequency that has diminished their 
dramatic impact. Not even the up¬ 
grading of the cast of characters 
has changed the situation. 

It is in such an atmosphere that 
the South African information scan¬ 
dal has broken. On the face of it, 
the scandal is not much by current 
world, standards : the Government 
has apparently been using taxpay¬ 
ers’ money to run a pro-apartheid 
newspaper, The Cttleen, and finance 
Sunday other attempts at influence- 
buy mi. The last Information Minis¬ 


ter, Dr Connie Mulder — who earn¬ 
ed his “Dr” by writing a Ph.D. 
thesis on “hopscotch in South 
Africa” — lost his job and* in quick 
succession, his seat in parliament 
and bis membership of the ruling 
National .Party. American journal¬ 
ists, who excel in reducing world 
events to familiar labels, gleefully 
dubbed the affair “Muldergate”. But 
the average reader cannpt be blant- 
cd for asking with a yawn : “so 
what ?” 

The answer to that question Is 
not quite as mundane as the scan¬ 
dal itself. For the entire unsavoury 
affair is of significant interest at 
several levels. At the personal 
level — which is not, despite our 
American friends, the most impor¬ 
tant one — it has marked the down-, 
fall of the man long considered 
John Vorster’s probable successor. 
Last year at this time Dr Mulder 
was arguably the second most im¬ 
portant man in Pretoria, the head 
of the National Party in the crucial 
State of Transvaal, and a politician 
of considerable standing amongst 
the right-wing Afrikaaner popula¬ 
tion. Today he lives in disgrace, 
drummed out of the Party he had 
helped build up, and dismissed from 


the Government he came within a 
few votes of leading (he lost the 
Prime Ministry hi a narrow con¬ 
test to the present incumbent, Pieter 
Botha). That is a long way to fall. 

But what the scandal has revealed 
about the country and the system 
is even more interesting. It has 
shattered the myth, assiduously built 
up in the West by South African 
propagandists, that however Pretoria 
may treat its coloured subjects it 
rules its whites honestly. Not many 
professedly democratic governments 
have stooped so low as to spend 
public funds on setting up a news¬ 
paper in order to defend the policies 
of the ruling Party. Equally signi¬ 
ficant is that such a scheme was 
thought necessary at all. The 
strong pro-apartheid elements in 
power have little support among the 
English-speaking minority in South 
Africa and even less in the Press. 
The only way to counteract this, the 
Government appears to have deci¬ 
ded, was to acquire an English- 
language newspaper. They have now 
learned that sometimes solutions are 
worse than the problem they seek 
to address. 

SHASHI THAROOR. Geneva 


DELHI DIARY 


SANJAY LOSES 
A FRIEND _ 

SANJAY GANDHI has unwitting¬ 
ly lost the loyalty of one of his 
most steadfast supporters, Mr Lalit 
Maken, a general secretary of 
Delhi Pradesh Congress (I) Com¬ 
mittee, Mr Maken and his college- 
friend, Mr, Prem Swarup Nayyar 
had been Responsible for many a 
demonstration staged outside the 
courtrooms whenever Mr Gandhi 
appeared in the numerous cases 
pending against him. But some¬ 
time back Mr Maken’s wife, Mrs 
Geetanjali Maken (daughter of Dr 
Shanker Dayal Sharma) was re¬ 
moved from the presidentship of 
the National Students Union of 
India, the Congress (I) students’ 
outfit. This seems to have enraged 
Mr Maken. He and Mr Nayyar 
then organised a convention ol 
Youth Congress (I) volunteers In 
Delhi in which the DPYC(I) chief 
Mr Jagdish Chander Tytler was 
"removed” and Mr Nayyar install¬ 
ed in his place. Significantly, 
among the ltaders who addressed 
the Maken-Nayyar convention was 
Mrs Margaret Alva, who is a pro¬ 
minent supporter of Mr Devraj 
Urs. Though Mrs Alva subsequent¬ 
ly disowned any responsibility re¬ 
garding the parallel Youth Con¬ 
gress (I) meet, the anti-Sanjay 
Gandhi slogans raised in the meet 
and Mr Urs’s stand regarding Mi 
Gandhi makes one wonder if Mrs 
Alva was totally unaware of the 
intentions of Messrs Maken and 
Nayyar. 


SYCOPHANT 
JOURNALISTS _ 

IN THE capital there is a group of 
journalists whose only loyalty is 
to the RSS. These few journalists 
always manage to dominalte the 
Press conferences of anti-RSS 
leaders. Instead of asking ques¬ 
tions, all of them start arguing. 
Subsequently the Press conferences 
turn into a debating session 
Most of their questions are design¬ 
ed to serve the interests of their 
political masters. But the sadder 
part of the story is that the 
majority of correspondents attend¬ 
ing the Press conferences grumble, 
but do not dare to come out openly 
against this clique. The worst 
happened on April 25, when, a 
senior pro-RSS journalist started 
shouting at Mr Karpoori Thakur, 
who whispered to one of the 
correspondents present there. “Sam- 
ajh main nahi ata, mainay to RSS 
hay khilaf guch kaha bhi nahi. Ye 


log apha ahhbar represent kar 
rahay hain ya RSS ko?” (I 
cannot understand whether these 
people are representing their news¬ 
papers or the RSS, I have not 
said anything against the RSS so 
far). Interestingly, a special 
correspondent of a leading Hindi 
daily, known for his RSS connec¬ 
tions, behaves in a more sensible 
way than these new-found RSS- 
lovers. Old hands in the Press 
conferences say that when Mrs 
Gandhi was in power, the same 
fellows stood firmly behind her 
and pounced on anyone who dared 
criticize her. There are some 
people, it seems, who will never 
be on a losing side. 

SETTLING 
OLD SCORES 



Idi Amin 

A MILITARY ATTACHE OF 
the Uganda High Commission in 
Delhi had a tough time saving his 
skin at a party in a Golf Links 
house to celebrate the overthrow 
of dictator Idi Amin. It was, In 
fact, very stupid of the Attache 
to turn up at the party, as he was 
a noted figure in the Idi Amin 
Army : Major Okele (that is his 
name) was hated by the local 
Ugandan students for his behaviour 
when Amin was in power. With 
Amin Dada thrown out of Kam- 

E ala, the students let Major Okele 
ave it : they beat,him up seve¬ 
rely before he was rescued. The 
High Commissioner was not pre¬ 
sent at the party as he was in 
Kampala for consultations with the 
new Government of Professor 
Yusuf Lule. 

P ATNAIK'S WOE 

THE STEEL and Mines Minister, 
Mr Biju Patnaik, has been private 
ly complaining against the Prime 
Minister, Mr Desai’s, "uncoopera¬ 
tive” attitude. He alleges that Mr 


Desai is encouraging the tirade 
against him. Mr Patnaik does have 
a point. Mr Desai these days is 
sending any paper, sensible or not, 
or photostat regarding the Mi¬ 
nistry of Steel and Mines to Mr 
Patnaik marked, "for your com¬ 
ments". 

POLITICAL'AKHADA'r 

ON APRIL 25, when the former 
Chief Minister of Bihar, Mr 
Karpoori Thakur, met Mr Raj 
Narain, the latter was in very good 
mood. Mr Raj Narain told Mr 
Thakur, Mainay Sangbion kab 
drya hai ki apne Karpooriji ko 
hara kar hamara kya bigada? 
Pahalay to ap long on nay unhey 
hamari garden par baitha rakha 
tha. ham apni munde bhi idhar 
udhar nahi hila pa rahay they. 
Apnay kandhay say utar dtya. Ab 
kachcha pahana kar lada daingay 
—maidan main. (I have told the 
Jana Sanghis that they have not 
done any harm to us by removing 
Karpoori Thakur. Earlier you had 
loaded him on us, we could not 
do anything. Now we will use 
him to fight you openly). This in¬ 
cident was related to newsmen by 
Mr Karpoori Thakur himself. 

GOENKA'S POWER 

CONSTRUCTION workers working 
on the extension of The Indian 
Express group’s building on Delhi’s 
Bahadurshah Zafar Marg one day 
mistakenly damaged the under¬ 
ground powpr cable leading to the 
press* • The damage was such that 
the Delhi Electricity Supply Under¬ 
taking expressed its inability to 
set it right on the same day. Under 
normal circumstances the news¬ 
paper could not have come out 
that night, but The Indian Express 
is no ordinary newspaper these 
days and its owner. Ram Nath 
Goenka, is no ordinary man! The 
newspaper did come out despite 
the disruption in power supply. All 
that Mr Goenka had to do was to 
tap the power lines of one of the 
tenants in the Express Building, 
the public sector firm, Minerals 
and Metals Trading Corporation. 

It is interesting to note that Mr 
Goenka left the power lines of the 
other tenant, Hindustan Lever, 
untouched. Perhaps it was felt that 
with his connections with top 
Janata functionaries, Mr Goenka 
could easily browbeat a public 
sector firm, but the story might be 
different when it came to tackling 
a multinational. 

D E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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Defining the amorphous 


By VIVEK SENGUPTA 

A N aspect of Hindu thought that 
has come in for perennial attack 
from the West or West-oriented 
Indians is its insistence on the goal 
of human life as release from the 
cycle of birth and death, which, it is 
said, is bound to produce either a 
self-deceptive dichotomy in belief and 
conduct or a feeling that all things 
temporal are so fragile and fleeting 
that they are hardly worth our serious 
attention. The Hindu emphasis on 
inner life is regarded as a sheer 
waste of time on a philosophical 
quiddity and its insistence on selfless 
non-attachment to action—thou hast 
right only to thy action not to the 
fruits thereof, enjoins the Bhagvat- 
gita—is described as thoroughly un¬ 
realistic, uninspiring and unsuitable 
as work ethos in the modern world. 

One therefore approaches Dr 
Pratima Bowes’ Hindu Intellectual 
Tradition with not a little cynical 
curiosity. But going through it one 
admires the author's attempt at pro¬ 


viding sharp contours to the amor¬ 
phous aspects of Hindu traditional 
thought without appearing ridiculous 
in either trying to defend the in¬ 
defensible or by quoting from fqreign 
scholars—the bane of Indian writers 
•—who, as solace either to themselves 
or to us, set high values on some of 
its unique features. 

But is there such a thing as “Hindu 
intellectual tradition”? Dr Bowes 
says yes, but within the premises of 
its own values of thought and reason. 
The Hindu tradition did not make any 
clear cut distinction between the re¬ 
ligious and the non-religious—a dis-' 
linction that is based on the ‘either/ 
or’ logic of the Western tradition— 
and therefore the fact that certain 
observations appear in religious books 
or in mythology does not ipso facto 
mean that they have no intellectual 
content and are mere matters of faith 
and emotion. Dr Bowes shows that 
Hindu values—religious, philosophi¬ 
cal, social, moral, political and aesthe¬ 
tic—are based on a particular in¬ 
tellectual attitude to the world which 
combines the perception of the unity 
of all existence at one level with re¬ 


lativism—pluralism at another. It' 
also uses conceptions of knowledge, 
methodology and logic to suit its. 
own perception of the world. 

The author discusses quite at 
length how far scientific socialism is 
compatible with the traditional Hindu: 
view of life and if Gandhism could) 
be an alternative remedy for the. 
social ills of presentdav India. 

The book will commend itself to 
every intelligent lay Indian—Hindu 
or non-Hindu—who has no specialised 
knowledge of Indian philosophy, re¬ 
ligion, or culture.not only because it 
is handy but also because it is very 
largely free from jargon, quotations 
and references. Book prices have 
escalated so much in recent years 
that lamentation about high price has 
become a cliche in reviews but even 
so one feels compelled to add that 
only libraries can afford to pay Rs 
45 for a 210-page volume. Which, 
plainly, is not how things ought to be. 

Hindu Intellectual Tradition by Prati¬ 
ma Bowes (Rs 48) Allied Publishers 
Private Limited, New Delhi-110003. 
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Back-tracking on human rights 


By A. G. NOORANI 


W 'iHAT is one to say of a Govern¬ 
ment which comes to power 
pledging restoration of human 
rights, acts creditably enough in that 
regard domestically, but wiltully de¬ 
lays ratification of UN Covenants on 
Human Rights fur two years and 
then ratifies them half-heartedly with 
reservations that do it little credit ? 

On March 16, the Minister ot Stale 
for External Affairs, Mr Samarendu 
Kundu, inlormed the Rajya Sabha 
that the Government ol India had 
decided to accede to the International 
Covenant on Economic Social and 
Cultuial Rights and the International 
Covenant ' on Civil aod Political 
Rights hut with certain reservations 
which, he claimed, were required by 
"India’s constitutional and other 
legal provisions. Mr Kundu pro¬ 
ceeded to reveal that the Govern¬ 
ment had decided not to accede to 
the Optional Protocol to the Cove¬ 
nant on Civil and Political Rights 
which confers on the Human Rights 
Committee, set up under the Cove¬ 
nant, the jurisdiction to receive 
complaints of breath of human rights 
directly from individuals in a State 
which accedes to the Protocol. 

Mr. Kundu’s silence on another 
crucial provision is no less discour¬ 
aging than bis elaborate announce¬ 
ment. India will not make a decla¬ 
ration under Article 41 of the 
Covenant, cither. Such a declara¬ 
tion enables the Committee to hear 
complaints from States that a Slate 
has failed to fulfil its obligations 
under the Covenant. An essential 
precondition is that, both the com¬ 
plainant and the defaulting States 
must have made the requisite decla¬ 
rations under Article 41. 

The net effect of the refusal to 
accede to the Optional Protocol and 
to make the declaration under 
Article 41 is that, despite the Cove¬ 
nant, there is no international en¬ 
forcement of human rights. All 
that a State is required to do is to 
submit to the Human Righs Com¬ 
mittee reports on “the measures they 
have adopted which give effect to the 
rights” recognised in the Covenant 
and “on the progress made in the 
enjoyment of those rights”. The 
Comlnittcc will consider such reports 
and make “such general comments 
as it may consider appropriate” It 
all adds up to no more than self- 
policing. The Committee’s “general” 
comments, made after an elaborate 
procedure, can be of little help. 
India has, thus, shut out effortive 
international scrutiny of its observ¬ 


ance of human rights as contem¬ 
plated by the Covenant. Worse still, 
it has made certain reservations 
which detract from the ratification. 

One cep understand our reserva¬ 
tion in respect of the right of self- 
determination which clarifies the 
scope of the right to make it avail¬ 
able only to nations under colonial 
domination. This is designed as a 
protection against Pakistan’s invoca¬ 
tion of the right whenever it chooses 
to revive the dead issue of Kashmir. 
Nor con exception be taken to a re¬ 
servation which exempts our system 
of reservation of public posts for 
scheduled castes and backward 
classes. 

Rut, what is one to think of a re¬ 
servation which excludes two vital 
aspects of the right to liberty and 
security of person. One is the right 
to be informed at the time of airest 
of the reasons for arrest and “to be 
piomptiy informed of any charges 
against him.” The fact that Indian 
law enables arrest for a cognisable 
offence without warrant or intima¬ 
tion of the charges is irrelevant. The 
law should be amended to accord 
with the Covenant, not the other way 
around. The same holds good for 
the right to compensation to one 
who has been “the victim of unlaw¬ 
ful arrest or detention” The Gov¬ 
ernment of India does not accept this 
because, in its view, the Indian law 
recognises no such right. 

Another reservation would affect a 
whole set of rights such as freedom 
of movement, of expression, of peace¬ 
ful assembly and of association 
(Articles 12, 19, 21 and 22) because 
the grounds on which they can be 
restricted under the Covenant are 
narrower than the grounds under 
which they can be restricted under 
our Constitution (Art. 19). In some 
respects the grounds are identical, in 
others not. After all, which inter¬ 
national document would sanction 
restriction on the right of free speech 
“in the interests of friendly relations 
with foreign States” as our Consti¬ 
tution was amended by Mr Jawahar- 
lal Nehru to permit ? So the grounds 
of restriction of the rights in India 
will be those under the Constitution 
because they arc wider and not the 
more limited restrictions permitted 
by the Covenant. 

Doubtless, India is not the only 
offender though its reservations are 
more extensive than those of mast, 
if not any. Thus, Britain made the 
following reservation while ratifying 
the Covenant on Political and Civil 
Rights in 1976: “The Government 
of the United Kingdom reserve the 
right to continue to apply such im¬ 
migration legislation governing entry 
into, stay m and departure from the 


United Kingdom as they made deem 
necessary from time to lime and, 
accordingly, their acceptance of 
Article 12.4 and and ot the other 
provision^ of the Covenant is Subject 
to the provisions of any such legis¬ 
lation as regards persons not at the 
time having the right under the law 
of the United Kingdom “to enter and 
remain in the United Kingdom”. 

The USA’s attitude is least defen¬ 
sible. The two Covenants were 
adopted by the UN General Assem¬ 
bly in 1966 and came into force in 
1976 after the requisite minimum 
•number of States had ratified them. 
President Carter signed the Cove¬ 
nants on October 5, 1977. They arc 
yet to be ratified by the Senate. 
However the “reservations, declara¬ 
tions and understandings” to the 
Covenants, recommended by the 
Carter Administration to the Senate 
on February 23, 1978, ill accord with 
its professions of respect for human 
rights and interest in their interna¬ 
tional enforcement. 

An excellent study on US ratifica¬ 
tion of the Human Rights Covenants 
in Minnesota I.aw Review by Prof. 
David Wcissbrodt concludes that the 
reservations and "understandings" 
proposed by the Carter Administra¬ 
tion "overreach requirements im¬ 
posed by the Constitution, violate 
principles of international law, and 
are more protective of present domes¬ 
tic practice than the reservations 
attached by anv other nation”. This 
was written before the Indian reser¬ 
vations weie revealed. 

Two reservations deserve particu¬ 
lar mention. Art. 9(5) of the Cove¬ 
nant on Civil and Political enjoins 
that “Anyone who has been the vic¬ 
tim of unlawful arrest or detention 
shall have an enforceable right to 
compensation’’. This right would be 
the best deterrent to hnbitrary arrest. 
Both, India and the USA reject it. 
Article 10 (2) & (3) of the Covenant 
says: “Accused persons shall, save 
in exceptional circumstances, be 
segregate from convicted persons 
and shall be subject to separate 
treatment appropriate to their status 
as unconvicted persons. The peni¬ 
tentiary system shall comprise treat¬ 
ment of prisoners the essential aim 
of which shall be their reformation 
and social rehabilitation. Juvenile 
offenders shall be segregated from 
adults and be accorded treatment 
appropriate to their age and legal 
status." But the U.S. considers 
these minimal rights "as goals to be 
achieved progressively rather than 
through immediate implementation”. 
India with its hideous jail conditions 
has not made any reservation on this 
right. Is it through sheer over¬ 
sight ? One wonders. ■ 
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P OFESSIONALLY they 
could not make much 
of a success together, as 
their films have proved, 
right from their first 
Zehreela Insaan down to 
the latest Jhoola Kahin Ka, 
with the mild exceptions of 
Rafoo Chakkar and Kabhi 
JKabhk Let’s hope they 
make it in real life, now that 
they have taken the first 
step and got engaged. 
Typical ol Rishi to have 
it differently : he could have 
had a grand affair in 
Bombay, but instead, he 
preferred to do it the simple 
way, in Delhi, where his 
family members had 
gathered for the engagement 
of Rajendra Kumar's 
daughter. It was all a 
kind of family thing, with 
Dimple, Rajendra's daughter, 
engaged to Mr Nanda, Raj 
Kapoor’s daughter, Ritu's 
brother-in-law. If it was to 
have been a double engage¬ 
ment-event, one wonders why 
Rishi couldn't have had it 
with the recent Rima-Gaurav 
ceremony, which was a 
much discussed topic! 

Unless, as I said, he likes 
to be different and quiet. 
Anyway, he and Neetu 
have put an end to all 
speculation about their 
getting married. 



L IKE Shakti Samanta, who 
says quite modestly, 
that he always made films 
with unknown stars, who 
have subsequently become 
popular, from Shammi 
Kapoor to Vinod Mehra and 
Moushumi Chattelji, Lhilul 
Guha, another Bengali 
producer making it big in 
Bombay, also claims the 
same. His success is more 
recent and it started with 
Dushman and Dost. Now he 
is directing a film for his 


sod Gautam, and has 
declared that his hero 
Milhun might become as big 
a superstar as Rajesh 
Khanna. That reminds me, 
Mithun was supposed to have 
made if big a long time 
back, but the break doesn't 
seem to be forthcoming ! 

I NSPITE of the big hit that 
Muqaddar ka Sihander 
has proved to be, and the 
resounding popularity with 
which Amitabn Bachhan has 


Bachhan has 



NeetU and Rishi: making it together. 
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been accorded (he has won 
two major Best Actor awards 
this year), one wonders if 
Rekfia is going to be paired 
with Amitabh much longer. 
If rumours about their 
personal association coming 
to an end arc to be believed 
then it follows that they 
won't do films together. In 
fact, I overheard that the 
great actor is not going to 
sign any more films with 
his film steady of recent 
times. The question is, 
what is she going to do now? 
She had just built an ivory 
tower for herself by not 
talking to anyone and even 
cutting off relations with 
her old friends and co-stars. 
She’s going to find it tough 
now getting back 
her easily won friends, 
contacts and contract^. 

UflHKN villain Ranjeet 
VV returned from one of 
his foreign trips, he brought 
hack a naughty little novelty 
from one of the sexshops 
he visited'. He used to take 
this little thing along with 
him to work and show it 
(a little animal) to his 
co-stars. Needless to say, 
he wanted to study indivi¬ 
dual reactions to this thing, 
rather than anything else. 

He collected two very 
interesting reactions. One, 
Zeenat Aman, who held It 
in her hand and sportingly 
laughed, said she found it 
very cute ! Two, Miss Asha 
Sachdev, who shrank away 
from it and was scandalised 
said, "Chee ! How awful!’’ 

'T'HE Mahesh Bhatt- 
I Parveen Babi link-up 
was the shortest one the 
Babi has ever had. I mean, 
she has never had stray 
flings, Danny and Kabir 
being proof enough. Mahesh 
is nowhere on the Babi 
scene, so either she has 
gone on for greener pastures 
as rumoured.or she is just 
being twice-bitten ! 

A MJAD’s recent accident 
and hospitalisation (not 
for the resetting of his 
earlier accident as was 
mentioned in Khaas Baal) 
has a dramatic little story 
tb it. Behind his crash on 
the highway, it seems there 
was a little misunderstand¬ 
ing with a lady. A sudden 
cold shoulder from her 
after a fairly comfort¬ 
able friendship, drove him 
to such preoccupation, that 
it led to his second car 
accident in three years 1 a 










M ovie directors down 
South have a peculiar 
enchantment for displaying 
their university degrees. 
Even the posters and 
boardings of films proudly 
advertise the educational 
qualifications of their 
directors. And now stars 
seem to be eager to acquire 
degrees. Some of the 
“ancient” stars have acquired 
honorary doctorates. But 
the younger ones who 
haven’t had a formal 
education seem to be making 
an effort to acquire the 
status symbol of a degree. 
Shoba, who has been facing 
the studio cameras from the 
age of three, is going to 
acquire a degree from 
Benares. And Deepa, who 
made her debut in 
Arangelram a couple of 
years ago did her matricula¬ 
tion examination in Kerala 
recently. Incidentally, Deepa 
is known as Unni Mary 
(her real name) in her home 
State. And unlike in Tamil 
films, where she often plays 
the vamp, the Malayalam 
producers regularly feature 
her as the heroine. 

E VER since Sivaji Ganesan 
portrayed nine roles in 
Navarathri, which created a 
box-office record, other 
South Indian heroes have 
tried to play a number of 
roles in a single film, though 
hardly anybody has 
succeeded in matching 
Sivaji’s performance. Most 
of them are content with 
double roles—and a constant 
change of costume. MGR 
played a double role in 
Enga Veetu Pillai and Nale 
Namadhe. Though the film 
crashed at the box-office, 
ardent MGR fans believe 
that the film could have 
smashed all records if only 
MGR had played all the 
three male leads! 

A ND now Telugu actor 
and film-maker N. T. 
Rama Rao has just completed 
a new cinemascope venture, 
an episode from the 
Mahabharata in which N.T.R. 
plays five roles including 
Krishna and Arjuna. And 
Balakrisbna, his son is also 
featured in the film. NTH 
has made many mythological 
and religious films as well 
as semi-nistoricals. In spite 
of his steady popularity at 
the box-office, some of the 
home products have earned 
huge losses. Salim Anarkali 
flopped in the first week 
although the music was by 
C- Ramachandra, whose 


tunes in the Hindi version 
Anarkali are still 
remembered. 

I N her successful days 
actress Sowcar Jarnki, 
an extremely popular artiste, 
didn’t mind receiving 
innumerable awards. But 
she is annoyed, and she 
makes no bones about it, 
that Sarada should have 
been singled out to receive 
the national award for 
the third time. Jayalalitha 


musicians, with plenty of 
pop music thrown in. Rut 
the formula somehow 
doesn't work out and despite 
heroic efforts by Kamalaha- 
san to save the film, it 
disintegrates fast. 

S ARITA, heroine of Maro 
Charitra■ and Thoppu 
Thalangal, both very success¬ 
ful films, is not as successful 
as she should be. She has 
six assignments, but that 
isn’t very much considering 



too has been critical about 
it. But Sarada says she’s 
least worried about these 
remarks; awards are welcome 
she says, but she gets the 
maximum amount of 
satisfaction by performing 
well in movies. That she 
feels is the greatest award. 

ITAMAIAHASAN and 
I* Rajnikant play the roles 
of singer and musician in 
K. BaTachander's Nmaithale 
tnikkum. a film about four 


the fact that people with a 
couple of hits, sign contracts 
for a dozen movies in a 
matter of a couple of hours. 
But Sarita doesn’t seem to 
be unduly perturbed. 

Though she speaks Telugu 
at home, she's quite 
familiar with Tamil. 

S HEELA, Padmapriya and 
Reena play the main 
roles in Pativrata, a recently 
launched Malayalam film 
that’s dedicated to 
prostitutes. The film is 


expected to contain plenty 
of titillation and may break i 
the box-office records of 
many other softporno 
Malayalam films. 

^PHE up-coming Malayalani 
l hero Jose is yet to 
acquire expensive habits. He 
still stays m the comfortable 
but simple room of a lodge 
off Nungabakkam High Road 
whenever he's in Madras. 
Four years ago, Jose started 
staying there soon after be 
- made his debut in Ramu 
: Kariyat's colourful flop, 
Dweep. 

P R two years now the 
super star from Kerala 
Jayabharati has been waiting 
for director I. V. Sasi to 
begin work on the Hindi 
version of the Malayalam 
money-spinner, Rathi 
Nirvedham. The producer 
of the film, Harry Pothen, 
even made, arrangements to 
have Hindi taught to 
Jayabharati, but for some 
reason or other, mostly 
because Sasi is tied up in so 
many films, the Hindi 
version of Rathi Nirvedham, 
a story of a teenager’s 
sexual affair with an older 
woman, has remained in the 
cold storage. In the mean 
time, there's some consola¬ 
tion for Jayabharati—one of 
her popular Malayalam 
movies has been dubbed 
into Hindi. 

lAYANTW, the buxom 
J star, who migrated to 
Telugu and Kannada films, . 
when her Tamil market was 
dull, is trying to rehabilitate 
herself once again in 
Madras. She has a meaty 
role in Devatai opposite 
Siva Kumar. The film 
directed by P. N. Menon, is 
expected to be released in 
in June. 

M .G.C. SVKVMAR'S 
career is warming 
up in spite of the 
disastrous debut he made 
in Kunkumam Kathai 
Solkirathu. He has managed 
to reduce a bit, and actress 
Jayalakshmi is believed to 
be doing PR work for him. 
And Sukumar’s brother Balu 
is shopping around for 
singing assignments. M. S. 
Viswanathan has already 
got a couple of songs 
recorded by Balu. Father M. 
G. Chakrapani would have 
loved to feature Sukpmar 
and Balu in a movie, but for 
his ill health. 

PIOUSJI 





The Sikh in life and death 


In the second part of our extract from "The 
Sikhs" by W. OWEN COLE and PIARA 
SINGH SAMBHI (Vikas, Rs 85), the authors 
decode the religious meaning of Sikh marri¬ 
age and cremation rituals, and explain the 
Sikh concepts of birth and death. 

T HE Jour verses of thc.J-aoan (circling) hymn have a 
double significance. They provide the couple advice 
but they place the union within the deeper context of 
union with God. The first verse reads, “By the 
first circling the Guru has shown the duties of the 
householder life. Sing the boni instead of the Vedas 
and hold fast to the faith which they reveal so that 
God may free you from evil inclinations. Hold fast to 
righteousness and contemplate the name of God. Fix 
the smirti in your mind, they too contain God’s word. 
Devote yourself to the true Guru and all evil will depart. 
Those minds are blessed indeed which are filled with 
the sweetness of his name. To them bliss comes with¬ 
out effort. God’s servant, Nanak, proclaims that in the 
first circling the marriage rite had begun.” 

The significance of the verse is first the affirmation 
that the householder (crihasthq) stage of the four 
Hindu ways of life is the proper one for the Sikh. In 
it he can become liberated through being filled with the 
knowledge of God (BrOhm oyani), which must be the 
basis of family life, without passing along the progres¬ 
sive path laid down for Hindus from student through 
householder to ascetic and recluse. Second, this is done 
through meditating upon nam and knowing the bant 
which is clearly set out in this verse as the teaching 
of the Guru and the undefined smbti or devotional 
books to the specific exclusion of the Vedas. The verse 
may therefore be regarded as constituting part of the 
third and fourth Guru’s attempt to establish a coherent 
Sikh community. Here it is being done not only through 
the provision of an alternative form of marriage to that 
of Hindu tradition but by including in it injunctions 
which are specifically Sikh. 

In the second stagiza the God, the true Guru, is 
commended as the dispeller of fear, the soul of the 
universe, all-pervading but particularly present in the 
sangat : “In the second circling you are to recognise 
that God has caused you to meet the true Guru. By 
holding him in reverent awe and singing his praises 
self-centredness is washed away. I stand in his pre¬ 
sence, face to face, with reverence. The Lord God is 
soul of the universe, there is nothing he does not per¬ 
vade. He is both within us and outside us, the only 
one. Songs of rejoicing are heard in the company of 
the saints. The slave, Nanak, proclaims that in the 
second round the divine music is heard.” 

<<TN the third circling longing for the Lord and for 
1 detachment from the world wells up. By our good 
fortune, in the company of the saints, we encounter the 
Lord. He is found in all his parity through praising him 
and singing his hymns. Good fortune has brought us 
into the saints’ fellowship in which the story of the in¬ 
effable Lord is told. The Lord’s love fills our minds 
and absorbs us, as we have been blessed with a good 
destiny which is recorded on our foreheads.” 

In the third circling, the slave Nanak says, God's 
lo4e is awakened in the heart. 
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Irr the third stage of life a Hindu detaches him¬ 
self from his householder obligations and business in¬ 
terests to attach himself to God. The third circling 
reminds the Sikh of detachment but it is found through 
fellowship, the company of the sangat. This fellowship 
meant a great deal to the Fourth Guru wha did much 
to weld the Sikhs into a cohesive panlh. Here he sug¬ 
gests they should be grateful for a birth and destiny 
which has resulted in them coming within the sound of 
gurbani so that the longing for eternal bliss is awak¬ 
ened. 

The final verse describes the conclusion of the 
journey of the soul to God. The devotee becomes filled 
with divine knowledge (brahm gyani) so that sahaj, per¬ 
fect bliss, is attained. The word is difficult to explain. 
Its Sikh meaning is brought out by this stanza better 
than any prosaic discussion. Guru Ram Das, commen¬ 
ding married life, is quite prepared to regard it as «ana- 
logous with the relationship between God and the devo¬ 
tee, one which in this life outwardly seems that of two 
distinct souls but one in which the devotee is aware of 
a deeper union which death will perfect: “In the fourth 
round the mind attains divine knowledge and union 
with God becomes complete. Through tjie Guru’s gran: 
this blissful state is attained. The sweetness of the 
beloved pervades our souls and bodies. The Lord is dear 
to me and I am pleasing to him. Day and night my 
mind is fixed on him. By exalting the Lord I have attain 
ed him, my heart s desire. The beloved has completed 
the union. The bride’s mind has blossomed with the 
Lord’s name. The Lord is united with his holy bride. 
Says the slave Nanak, in the fourth circling l have be¬ 
come one with the eternal Lord". 

Sikhs share the view of many inhaibitants of hot cli¬ 
mates that the funeral should takfe place quickly, nor¬ 
mally on the day after death. They also practise crema¬ 
tion. Burial at sea is permitted and inhumation is not 
considered wrong but cremation has been the tradition 
of five hundred years and any other method of dispo¬ 
sing of the dead is psychologically undesirable. The ashes 
may be buried—this has obviously happened in the cases 
of many, sants as their shrines (samadhis) testify—but 
normally the remains are put into the nearest river. 
The building of funeral monuments is not regarded as 
roperly in keeping with Sikh beliefs. The Gurus for- 
ade them in the case of themselves, though the sites 
are now the locations of gurdwaras. 

The cremation ceremony is a family occasion. The 
body will have been washed and clothed by members of 
the family who have been careful to ensure that it is 
wearing the symbols of the faith (the Five K’s). It is 
then taken to the cremation ground outside the village 
in a solemn procession. During the journey the mour¬ 
ners sing hymns. The funeral pyre is lit by a close rela¬ 
tive and the evening hymn (Sohilla) sung during the 
cremation. Prayers, concluding with the Ardas, are offer¬ 
ed. 

When they return to the home of the deceased the 
mourners wash their hands and faces and it is custo¬ 
mary for the complete reading ^pf the Guru Granth to 
begin, though on this occasion it is more likely to be 
done intermittently over a period of about ten days rather 
than continuously for forty-eight hours. Before taking 
leave of the bereaved, family mourners will receive 
ksrah p arshad. The sharing of food at this time is parti¬ 
cularly meaningful. It symbolises the continuity of social 
life and normal activities as opposed to isolation from 
human contacts, fasting and other ritual manifestations 
of grief. 










Birth into the Sikh faith is the result of a good 
karma. It has provided the soul with an opportunity to 
come within the. sound of gurbani and so to receive libe¬ 
ration. Death' is the removal of the last obstacle to com¬ 
plete union with God, if one has been a sincere believer. 
It is common for Guru Arjan’s Sukhmain (Hymn of 
Peace) or a similar sabad to be read in the presence of 
the dying person. From such words as these everyone 
derives encouragement; "Let your heart sing praises of 
the formless One; this should be your righteous course. 
Keep your tongue pure by the touch of his nectar-name; 
it will give you peace of mind. With your eyes behold 
the splendour of God's presence. The company of the 
faithful will banish every other presence from your sight. 
Walk in the way of God. With every step you take you 
will be treading down evil inclinations. With your hands do 
God’s work and with your ears listen to his instruction. 
Thus your life will be rounded off by God’s approval 
which will be reflected in your face” (AG 281). 

Death is a very strong and frequently recurring 
theme in. the hymns of Guru Nanak and his successors. 
This is not because of morbidity nor yet because death 
has always been a very noticeable aspect of the Indian 
scene. It is because death is the reminder par excellence 
of man’s self-centredness: “His step has become ugly, 
his feet and hands slip, the skin of his body has shri¬ 
velled up. Eyes have become dim, ears deaf, but the 
self-centred man still does not know the Name. What 
have you gained by coming into this world, blind man? 
You have neither enshrined God in your heart nor have 
you served the Guru. You are departing having lost 
even the accumulation of good works which you have 
brought into the world.” (AG 1126). 

"Death does not wait for auspicious days or ask 
whether it is the light or dark side of the month. Some 
people are harshly treated, others are well cared for. 
Some leave armies and mansions to the sound of drums. 
Nanak the heap of dust is returning to dust.” (AG 1244). 

“In food, drin'-, enjoyment and sleep death is for¬ 
gotten. Forgetting the Lord is to make life a heap of 
ruins. There is nothing that can survive from such a 
life.” (AG 1254). 

S IKHISM’S emphasis upon finding God through the 
householder life could well exolain the warnings in 


the Adi Oranth against clinging to the world: "Affections 
are dead, love is dead, hatred and wrangling are dead 
too. Colour has faded, beauty is gone and the body 
rolls in agony. Whence did he come, where did he go. 
what wasn’t he, what was he? The self-centred talked 
incessantly and enjoyed their pleasures enthusiastically. 
But, says Nanak, without the true Name their honour is 
split from head to foot” (AG 1287). 

‘They cry 'alas, alas’, and wail for the dead. They 
beat their checks end pull out their hair. Did they but 
cherish the name and practise it, Nanak, it would be a 
sacrifice for them” (AG 1410). 

The Sikh is called upon to remeipber that “The 
dawn of a new day is the herald of a sunset. Earth is 
not your permanent home” (AG 793). 

The vesper hymn, which many know by heart, en 
courages them to use the opportunity well of being able 
to hear the cur bant: “Know the real purpose of being 
here and gather up the treasure under the guidance of 
the Sat Guru. Make your mind God’s home. If he abides 
with you undisturbed you will not be reborn” (AG 13). 
The passing of an old person who is believed to have 
lived according to these precepts is no cause for grief. 
The cortege may be accompanied by a brass band ami 
the rites followed by a feast. Presents may be given to 
the grandchildren. Whether the deceased be old or young 
relatives will usually make gifts to the poor, to the 
gurdwara or to a charity. 

Having described the tamily ceremonies we now 
turn to the one specifically religious rite, initiation. It is 
not birth which makes a Sikh but illumination, and in 
consequence a way of life which Bhai. Gurdas defined 
thus: “Dead to the world a Sikh lives in the spirit of 
the Guru. A man does not become a Sikh by merely 
paying him lip service. A sikh dispels all doubts and 
fears and lives a life of deep potience and faith. He is 
truly a living sacrifice, a loving slave of the Lord”. 

“He does what the Lord wills. He forgets hunger 
and sleep in his love. His hands are busy helping the 
needy and comforting the weary. His hands are busy 
washing their feet. Magnanimous, tolerant, and serene 
he lives to serve mankind. In glory a Sikh does not 
laugh. }n suffering he does not weep. He is a seer living 
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in God's presence; he is a devotee imbued by love. He 
steadily grows into perfection and is blessed and adored 
like the new moon on the Muslim day of Eid” (Var 3, 
pauri 18). 

Initiation into the Sikh panth was by Cham amrit 
received from the Guru himself from the days of Guru 
Nanak until 1699: "Only on receiving initiation from the 
Guru (gv.rdikhia) can a disciple call himself a Sikh" 
(Bhai Gurdas, Var 11, pauri 3). Cham, amrit literally 
mcr<n$ foot-nectar and was prepared by pouring water 
over the Guru’s feet and catching it in a bowl, the nec¬ 
tar was then drunk by those wishing to receive initia- 

I ion. The Indian practice of showing respect to a person 
>y clasping or kissing his feet is very ancient. Touching 
fhe feet of a saintly person is considered to be a way 
of receiving a blessing and one calls to mind the foot¬ 
print of the Buddha r>t Bodh Gaya and the sandals of 
people such as Kghir which are preserved as re.lics. The 
survival of the practice of cham amrit or charn pahul 
(literally foot-bleaching) into the time of Guru Gobind 
Singh and its replacement by khande ka pahul is witnes¬ 
sed in a story in which a young Sikh paid homage to 
Guru Gobind Singh and said, “O true King, I am the son 
of Manula. We are both initiated Sikhs. My father be¬ 
came a Sikh by cham pahut while I was initiated by the 
double edged sword {kharide-di pahul)” (Sau Sakhi 25). 
There is clso an account of Rattan Rai, an Assamese 
prince, receiving charn pahuhfrom the Tenth Guru. 

Details of the early form, of initiation are not avai¬ 
lable but the new members' must have taken certain 
vows on joining the vanlh. Again Bhai Gurdas provides 
the evidence: “He initiated his disciples with cham 
amrit, weter sanctified by the touch of his lotus feet, and 
gave a new code of conduct as the highway to the path 
of truth" (Var 23). From an examination of the Vars, a 
convenient quarry, these would seem to have included 
spiritual and moral injunctions as well as community 
rules. Sikhs were tqld to bathe daily early in the morn¬ 
ing and then spend time in meditation. They were en¬ 
couraged to treasure seeing the Guru (dartban) and 
opportunities of touching his feet, but more important 
was obedience to his teaching. They were to read the 
gurbani with understanding and preach it. Presumably 
this is the origin of a Sikh concern for literacy and 
education; to see the Guru and hear him was not enough, 
they should be able to read his hymns and be suffi¬ 
ciently conversant with the faith in order to be able to 
communicate it to others. At this time, early in the 
seventeenth century, Sikhism would seem to have been a 
missionary faith. Curpurbs are also mentioned; these are 
festivals associated with anniversaries of the Guru’s birth 
and death. These were now being observed as well as 
Baisakhi and Diwali which the disciple was ordered to 
keep in the Sikh as opposed to the Hindu way, that is 
by assembling wherever the Guru happened to be. Des¬ 
pite this command Bhai Gurdas says the six systems of 
Hinduism should be regarded as one and should be seen 
as emanating from the one light. The advocate of Sikh¬ 
ism should not attack the fundamentals of other faiths, 
and a scrutiny of the Adi Cranth shows that it is ritua¬ 
lism . and claims to exclusiveness, which are seen to 
obscure the principles of Islam and Hinduism even in its 
yogic form, which come in for criticism rather than 
their basic concepts. The sacred thread and the Vatshna- 
vite hair lock are specifically rejected. Renunciation is 
commended but defined as being like the lotus in water; 
worldly activities should be pursued but with detachment. 
Thus the Sikh should work hard and earn an honest 
living but also be generous and give to charity. Celibacy 
is similarly commended and defined. He is celibate who 
is married to one wife only and treats all other women 
as sisters and daughters. Both these important aspects 
of Hinduism arc thus reinterpreted in the context of the 
householder (arihastha) form of life. Respect for another 
person’s possessions is inculcated in a telling metaphor, 
; ‘rs beaf is to the Hindu and pork to the Muslim so 
other people's property should be to a $ikh’’ ( Var 6, 
pauri 8). From Bhai Gurdas it is even possible to disco¬ 
ver the approved Sikh form of greeting; disciples should 
bow low to one another and touch each other’s feet, so' 
demonstrating humility and respect. This greeting was 
changed by Guru Gobind Singh to Waheguru ji ki fateh 
(The Khalsa are the chosen of God, the victory is God's). 
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\ARIETY 


Sunday weak 


Beginning May 13 ~ " 

This week the Sun, Mercury, Mars and Venus are conjoined in Aries. Jupiter alone is in Cancer, Rahu and Saturn 
are in Leo, Uranus is in Libra, Neptune is in Scorpio and Kethu is in Aquarius. The Moon will be moving through 
Sagittarius, Capricorn and Aquarius from Scorpio. ” * 


,f/r\ ARIES (March 21 — 

<;■, April 20) Stellar port- 

S J > ents are good. This 

^ week you will make 

rapid progress in your 
career. An old friend will help you. 
Take advice of elders. Your finan¬ 
cial position will improve. How¬ 
ever, avoid extravagance since 
medical expenditure as regards 
your family is in the offing. A short 
journey is forecast. This promises 
to be a good week for love and 
matrimony. Good dates: 13, 14. 10 
and 19. Lucky numbers: 5 and 6. 
Favourable direction : West. 


TAURUS (April 21 — 
? - r‘, May 22) This week new 
'<!’ friends enter your life 

and will contribute to 
your happiness. Finan¬ 
cially, this week is good. Do not 
be careless ir. business dealings 
and correspondence. Children and 
women may cause some anxiety as 
regards their health. Some amount 
of unnecessary expenditure is in 
the offing. Do not strain yourself. 
Good dates: 16, 18 and 19. Lucky 
numbers: i and 10. Favourable 

direction: North. 

'jy? GEMINI (May 23 — 

June 21) A sudden, un- 
Aj’ A expected reversal is 

. hi y J likely this week. Avoid 

r 1 ‘ ‘' speculation and extra¬ 

vagance since severe losses are 
expected. Old suits and debts will 
cause annoyance. Do not be wor¬ 
ried if progress in professional 
matjers is slow; it will all pass. 
Your health will not be good. All 
dealings with property, legal affairs 
and courtship should be postponed 
If possible. Good dates: 16, 17 and 
18. Lucky numbers: 5 and 9. Favour¬ 
able direction: South. 

CANCER (June 22 — 

O'dT'&y/ July 22) Some good 

'LM# fortune will come your 

■'s'k *' way this week. Happl- 

ness Is forecast through 
young people. However, elders 
will cause anxiety regarding health. 
Your health, too, might not be per¬ 
fect. Exercise discretion in all 
dealings with authority and em¬ 
ployers. A sudden change of place 
or transfer Is likely. Disappointments 
In love are in the offing. Good dates: 
13, 14, 15 and 19. Lucky numbers: 

4 and 7. Favourable direction: 

South. 
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y°v mixed fortunes. 
jvYyCJTu An unexpected sudden 
’ upheaval or Illness -of 

4 female elderly relative Is fore¬ 
cast. However, this will pass and 
brighter fortunes will follow. You 
are advised to keep a strict watch 
on your finances. Courtship should 
be pursued. This week favours 
those seeking legal jobs, the mili¬ 
tary services and engineering. 
Some travel is foreseen. Good 
dates: 14, 16, 18 and 19. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 7. Favourable direc¬ 
tions: West and North. 

'-4 VIRGO (August 23 — 
W'l \ September 22) A busy, 
’-‘yk'.v * active and successful 
l - N Vi) y week. Your fortunes 
v '' show a marked Im¬ 
provement. Health improves. Not¬ 
withstanding some trouble through 
property matters, this week Will be 
generally one which will bring you 
happiness. Romance and courtship 
Is In the offing. Be careful since 
there are chances of fraud in 
business deals. Good dales: 13, 14, 
15 and 17. Lucky numbers: 2 and 
7. Favourable direction : East. 


LEO (July 23 — August 
rlvV 22) This week brings 
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LIBRA (September 23 

'T’Yvsr'' — October 22) Avoid 
^ ;\ extravagance. Some 

1 ) good fortune will come 
your way this week, 
provided hasty decisions are 
avoided. Do not quarrel with elders 
and those in authority. Children 
and young colleagues bring you 
luck. Be content to wait patiently 
as regards changes in profession. 
Your domestic life proceeds har¬ 
moniously. Good dates: 16, 18 and 
19. Lucky numbers: 7 and 9. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: South-west. 

8CORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) Be 

' prepared for many dis- 
appointments in busi- 
v "* ness and domestic 
affairs. Defer changes. Safeguard 
your own health and that of family 
members, especially youngsters. 
Do not take needless risks since 
accidents and quarrels are fore¬ 
cast. Medical expenditure Is fore¬ 
cast. Push your affairs to the 
utmost and do not be afraid to take 
chances. Good dates: 14, 15 and 
19. Lucky numbera: 3 and 9. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: South-east. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
{-xk ber 22 — December 22) 

'ml Mixed fortunes are In 

W.J the offing this week. 

Avoid unnecessary ex¬ 
penditure. In spite of all your prob¬ 
lems you will have your desires 
fulfilled. Children contribute much 
to your own happiness. Avoid 
long journeys. Do not neglect busi¬ 
ness. Some social activity is fore¬ 
cast in the weekend . Good dates: 
13, 15. 17 and 18. Lucky numbers! 
4 and 8. Favourable direction: West. 

f <7 CAPRICORN (December 

^ 23 — January 20) This 

n week your friends will 

i prove helpful In your 

new business ventures. 
Try to keep your promises and be a 
little careful In your dealings with 
those in authority and elders. Don’t 
depend on others. Journeys will 
have to be postponed due to un¬ 
avoidable circumstances. Your health 
will not be good. Children and 
youngsters will prove helpful. Good 
dates: 13, 14, 16 and 18. Lucky 
numbers: 5 and 7. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: North-east. 


£ AQUARIUS (January 21 

f ^ > — February 19) Your 

£ 5 domestic problems are 

r-- ' nearing solution. Do 

not indulge in vain 
talk, fn general this week will be 
a lucky one. You will gain in specu¬ 
lation. The period is good for sign¬ 
ing contracts and negotiations In 
business partnershiDs. You will have 
lo meet your business associates 
for settling an important matter. 
Some of you will change your place 
of residence. Good dates: 14, 15, 16 
and 18. Lucky number: 1 and 3. 
Favourable direction: North-east. 

PISCES (February 20 
tS — March 20) This 
% P er| od is a good one 

for love and matrimo¬ 
nial affairs. On the 
other hand, it promises to be a 
troublesome one for businessmen 
and politicians. On the domestic 
front, everything will be pleasant. 
For some, new partnership ven¬ 
tures are in the offing. Meet influ¬ 
ential people. Your pending finan¬ 
cial problems will gradually be 
solved. Good dates: 13. 14, 15 and 
17. Lucky numbers: 1 and 9. Favour¬ 
able directions: South and West. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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chess 


Position No. 6 



This arose In a game Lutikov-Mallch, 
played at Leipzig last year 2r5, 50 Ip: 
3kp2P, 4p2B. Np2b3. 1 P6, 2q2Pr1, 
K2R4. 

Black won by 1. . Q x R ch , 2. B x Q. 
R—N8; 3. K—N2, or 3. N—N2. R—B8 ch. 4 
K—R2. B—N8 ch. 5. K—Rt. B—N3 dis ch 
and wins. 

3. RxB, 4. N—B5. R—07 ch. 5. K—R1, 
RxN; 6. O —B8 ch. K—B3. 7. O—KB ch, if 
7. 0—R8 ch, K—N3, 8. O—N8 ch, B—N2, 9. 
K—N1. R(B4)—04; and the threat of mate by 
10. .. R—08 ch, 11 K-B2. R(Q4)—07 is not 
to be averted 

7. . K—N3; 8. OxP ch, R—B3; White 
resigns 

World Chess Championship match 
books 

The Karpov-Korchnol world championship 
match at Baguio City in the Philippines last 
year provoked almost as many books as Its 
celebrated predecessor at Reykjavik in 1972 
between Fischer and Spassky. That match 
had the supreme advantage of possessing 
in Bobby Fischer a player who was obvi¬ 
ously of great world championship cate¬ 
gory The one lesson that one can learn 
from the Baguio City match is that neither 
player, on the day. was of high world 
championship calibre. 

Reeding between the lines it Is possible to 
perceive that all the authors of the English 
works on the 1978 match are of the same 
opinion. Karpov never aimed at playing the 
best move and Korchnoi committed too 
many blunders 

But the match was exciting and each of 
the three English books I have seen on the 
subject brings out the drama that this con¬ 
test contained. The best annotated is that by 
Raymond Keene. Karpov-Korchnol 1978, 
The Inside Story of the Mstch (Batsford. 
159 pages, El 50). Since Keene was also 
Korchnoi's official second there is too more 
of the inside story of the match in this book, 
as its subtitle implies. 

Another book in which one of Korchnoi's 
seconds was concerned was that written by 
the Danish grandmaster, Bent Larsen, Kar¬ 
pov vs. Korchnoi. World Chess Champion. 
ship 1978 (Unwin Paperback. 143 pages. 
Cl-95). I was a little disappointed in Bent 
Larsen's notes since I had expected more 
from a person of his calibre But the intro¬ 
ductory material by Michael Stean. Korch¬ 
noi's other second, is first class and the fact 
that the book went to press even before 
Korchnoi's resignation was announced, 
explains why Larsen was so superficial in 

ipilym 

The third English book. W R. Hartston's 
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The Battle of B aguio City, Karpov- 
Korchnol 1978 (Hutchinson, 121 pages 
Cl - 95). is even more lightly annotated. Like 
the others it is very readable but has 
perhaps less genuine local colour than the 
other two. It malms to have Karpov's exclu¬ 
sive mid-match interview; but neither this 
book nor the other two mention a revealing 
interview he gave on the day Korchnoi 
conceded the match. It was In fact a press 
conference given on the day Korchnoi's 
resignation was announced and was 
illuminating rather for what he did not say 
than for what he actually said. 

The plain fact is that the match was won 
by the player, who, on the day, was the 
worse. 

HARRY GOLOMBEK 


bridge 



The competition for the Lederer Cup has 
taken many forms In the past This year the 
LCCBA achieved an ambition by assembl¬ 
ing perhaps the best six teams fn the coun¬ 
try There were' many adventures on the 
following deal 

Dealer. East N-S vulnerable 


♦ KJ3 

¥ — 

♦ Q J 9 7 5 4 

♦ A K 3 2 


* Q 10 8 2 si 

17 K 9 6 5 4 yy £ 

* 2 c 

* 10 7 4 * 

A A 9 6 
¥ A Q J 7 2 
♦ A K 6 3 
A O 


A 7 5 4 
¥ 10 8 3 
♦ 10 8 
A J 9 8 6 5 


Of the lour who reached the grand slam in 
diamonds, only one had a clear run Green¬ 
wood and Pnday bid as follows. 



SOUTH 

NORTH 



If 

2« 



3 A 

4 A 



4 A 

5NT 



7 ♦ 

No 


South's 

Three 

Spades 

confirmed 

diamonds and showed d singleton club. 

At the corresponding table the bidding 

went 




SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

east' 

Goldberg 

Rose 

Shenkm 

Mahmoud 

— 

— 

— 

No 

If 

1 A 

2 e 

No 

2 A 

No 

3 A 

No 

4 4 

No 

5NT 

No 

78 

No 

No 

7 f 

dble 

No 

No 

redble 

No 

7A 

dble 

No 

No 

No 




This fun and games ended in a useful gam 
for East-West, who conceded 1900 to sat 
against 2140. 

The Sharpies brothers had to cope with 
equally determined opposition 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

f- AST 

Sharpies 

Dliks 

R. Sharpies 

Rutland 

— 

— 

— 

1NT 

dble 

2* 

317 

No 

4 ♦ 

No 

4f 

No 

4 A 

No 

64 

No 

74 

No 

No 

No 


At the other table in this match Reardon 
and Thompson bid 7 ♦ alter South had 
opened with a conventional One Club and 
West had overcall4d with Two Hearts You 
don't get many easy rides these days' 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



A landscape ol a rugged lava field near 
Mount Hekla forms the design of a new 
1,000-krona stamp from Iceland The work 
of Jon Stufansson (1881-1962), a civil 
engineer turned artist, the picture Is now in 
the Reykjavik Art Gallery Steep inflation la 
reflected in the face value of the gew stamp, 
equal to about Cl 35 sterling, yrhich Is 
unusually high for Iceland Since 1972 the 
postage on an ordinary Inland latter has 
risen from 7 krona to 70 krona. During the 
same period the British first class letter rate 
has risen from 3p to 9p 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


CUESTIONS 

1. What is the Harest Moon 7 

2. Who invented the Hovercraft or 
the AVC (air-cushion vehicle) ? 

3. Which is the most voluminous 
man-made reservoh* ? 

4. When is Halley's Comet next 
due to appear 7 

5. Which is the shortest known 
river 7 

6. What is coryza 7 

7. What is the weight of the brain 
oh an average adult male ? 

8. What is the Heimlich 
Manoeuver 7 
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Happy 

bathaay to you! 



Hindustan 

Sanitaryware 

Soma 

Metal Fittings 
Somany-PHklngton’s 
Wall Hies 


Hindustan Sanitaryware come in 
exciting colours. Soma Metal Fittings 
with international precision Assures 
no-leak, no-drip service 
Elegantly styled. Guaranteed (or 5 years. 
Somany-Pilkington's Wall Tiles— 
in enchanting designs and colours 
Easy to clean. 


I_jr* HINDUSTAN SANITARYWARE 

nr-^B «INDUSTRIES LIMITED 

“ m MeMrt of Inch* • l#*g*lt aoUmg. largest 


'Soma Plumbing 
‘Fixturae Uimltad 

A wholly own«d aubtMNjry «l Hettfurtefl SerMWvwera 


’■□MANVPILKINBTDNlI 

UMiTBO 


2, Rad Ciom Place. Calcutta 700 001 
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VARANASI : Muslims of the city offered 
namaz in the Ram Mandir at the 
Godowlia crossing here. The namaz was 
arranged by the eastern India organiser 
of the RSS, K- S. Sudarsban. The Mus¬ 
lims bad come to attend a meeting 
arranged by the RSS in the temple. As 
the meeting went on discussing various 
aspects of Hinduism and Islam, the time 
of the daily namaz was up. Mr Sudar- 
shan, who is also a member of national 
executive of the RSS, immediately asked 
his volunteers to arrange for namaz in. 
the temple premises itself — Hindustan 
Times (Vidya Sagar, New Delhi) 

THE proprietor of a cloth shop in central 
Calcutta was allegedly cheated in a novel 
manner. He aliened that a man had 
come to him and requested bim to give 
change for a Rs 50 note. When the pro¬ 
prietor opened the cash box, the man 
allegedly stood in front of it and moved 
his fingers in a peculiar fashion. After 
the man left, the proprietor found that 
Rs 900 was missing from the cash box 
— Statesman (Biswa Ranjan Sarkar, Cal¬ 
cutta) 


But there being no mourners with him 
the constable got suspicious and stopped 
the car for they know the ways of the 
smuggler. One poke of the pointed stick 
and the corpse ‘moved’ a little. Another 
poke, this time harder, and the ‘corpse’ 
stood up — Northern India Patrika (Raj- 
ncesh Batra, Allahabad) 

VIJAYAWADA : The tenth class Physi¬ 
cal Science question paper which was 
distributed in the examination centres 
had been published by a local evening 
daily. The daily carried the question 
paper as if to challenge the Education 
Minister’s claim that it was a travesty of 
truth to say that the tenth class public 
examination papers had leaked out at 
several places. The daily sold for as 
much as Rs 2 a copy and the Press had 
to work overtime to meet the demand 
from students, parents and teachers. The 
same issue also published the Natural 
Science paper — Hindu (Rajendra Misra, 
Hyderabad) 

KOLAR : Ever heard of the presiding 
officer of a court being paramour of the 
litigant outside ? This unusual romance 
has come to light and the District Judge 
of Kolar will inquire into this affair and 
forward his findings to the High Court. 
Sometime ago the Law Minister received 
a petition in which it was alleged that 
a woman, who instituted a case in the 
court of a particular judge, psed to visit 
that court frequently. The judge was at¬ 
tracted towards the woman and this grew 
into intimacy — Indian Express (M. N. 
Gopal Rao, Bangalore) 

SAMBALPUR : An observer appointed 
by Sambalpur University to maintain vigil 
in examination centres adopted the "tit 
for tat” method when he found a candi¬ 
date cheating. When the observer 
detected a candidate at the Jharsuguda 
centre cheating, he was threatened with 
a dagger. The observer, a member of the 
syndicate of the University retaliated by 
pulling out a revolver — Statesman (Sunil 
Mantri, Calcutta) 


DEHRADUN : A ‘dead’ man came to 
‘life’ giving, a fright to a police constable 
momentarily. The constable poked the 
‘corpse* with a pointed stick, it acted like 
a magic wand; the ‘corpse’ stood upright. 
The constable, for a moment, was mortal¬ 
ly afraid but the onlookers had a good 
laugh.... A smuggler at Dehradun piled 
60 bottles of liquor on top of his car to 
be taken to Hardwar. To conceal the 
bottles he put the ‘corpse’ on top and 
merrily was on his way to the holy city. 


MADHO SINGH, a former dacoit, now 
serving his sentence in Mungaoli jail in 
Madhya Pradesh, has sought permission 
from authorities to act in films, according 
to official sources. Madho Singh once 
carried a reward of Rs 1.5 lakhs on his 
head. He is reported to have given 
Rs 5,000 to a documentary maker to pro¬ 
duce a film on his gang. The sources 
said, "Madhya Pradesh authorities are 
considering Madho Singh's request" — * 
Times of India (H. P. Jaggi, New Delhi) 


india abroad 


INDIAN immigrants to Britain are 
more stable and adjust better than 
Irish people from urban areas who 
settle in this country (Britain), accord¬ 
ing to a survey on immigration by Dr 


Raymond Cochrane of Birmingham 
University.... Indians had low rates of 
mental illness and tended to move up¬ 
wards in social and economic terms — 
Daily Telegraph 


I AM afraid India is fast slipping 
into obscurantism* superstition and 
communal fanaticism —■ Janata 
MP Madhu Limayc. 

IT must be held that RSS activity 
is akin to a work for a political 
purpose though as an organisation 
the Party eschews participation in 
active politics of power — Affi¬ 
davit filed by Balasahcb Deoras in 
Nagpur 

IN any democratic Party through¬ 
out the world such a leader (as 
Balasaheb Deoras) would have 
been disowned and overthrown 
overnight by his followers —- 
Deputy Prime Minister Charan 
Singh in a letter to Chandra- 
shekhar. 

WE (in the Janata Party) do not 
stand for a Hindu raehtrq — 
Deputy Prime Minister Jagjivan 
Ram. 

WE arc not prepared to treat the 
cow as our mother — West Bengal 
Chief Minister Jyoti Basu. 

IT wasn't our idea (of giving 
money); it was theirs (the Con¬ 
gress and Mrs Gandhi). I don't 
think they were very wrong to do 
it. Democratic Parties around the 
world have done things like that 
— TIS Senator D. P. Moynihan 

IF a Minister wants the public to 
agitate against the Government, he 
should resign — Prime Minister 
Morarji Dcsai (referring to the 
dissent of Industries Minister 
George Fernandes). 


humour in real life 



A HAIR-CUTTING saloon fn a 
temple town proclaims : “Shop 
open day and night. Save your 
head for Rs 1.25 and avoid delay 1 ’ 
— A. Rameswary, Palani 

SEEN on fc College notice-board : 
“Admission strictly on Marx basis” 
— Rashmi Singh, Jamshedpur 

prlzt ra. 30 lor tlto mtry given first 
and ra. 10 (or tho othor Ittmt 
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word or two 


stranger, as we were telling you, than fiction 


T HE expression dead as a herr- 
ina is ot Shakespearean vin¬ 
tage. Back in the 16th century it 
probably started as a variation of 
dead. as a door nail. Both the ex¬ 
pressions mean simply: quite dead. 
Dead fish left exposed even for a 
short while soon acquires a pun¬ 
gent odour bift the odour of a dead 
herring is noticeably more so. 
Which explains why herrings are 
used, by dragging them over a 
irack, in the training of dogs to 
r o!low a scent. Shakespeare used 
‘he expression in The Merry Wives 


tof Windsor where in Act II scene 
piJ, Doctor Cains, jealous of the 
curate Sir Hugh Evans a fellow 
suitor for the favours of Mistress 
Anne Page, threatens, to kilt him 
in a duel; however, as is customary 
mi a Shakespearean comedy, the 
a', ml.led parties are not likely 
i tve this duel. 

t'aius (to his second, Jack 
Kugby): Vat is de clock, Jack? 
ltugby: ’Tis past the hour, sir, 
that Sir Hugh promised to meet. 
Caius: By gar, he has save his 
soul, dat he is no come; he has 
pray his Pible, dat he is no 
come: by gar, Jack Rugby, he 
is dead already, if he be come 
Rugby: He . wise, Sir; he knew 
t your worshi. would kill him if 
i he came. Caius: By gar, de 
herring is no dead so as I vill 
kill him. 

I WORDSPINNER 




A SSASSIN (n) means “one who under¬ 
takes to kill treacherously; (Hist.) 
Moslem lunatic in time ot Crusades, sent 
by the Old Man of the Mountains to 
murder Christians. (Latin assassmus, 
Arab hashsliash, hashidiivy, hashish- 
eater.)" This definition from the Con¬ 
cise Ojford Dictionary not only contains 
some factual inaccuracies, it also reveals 
a blatantly occidental bias. Over the 
years, popular misconceptions about the 
inllucncc of drugs on violent human be¬ 
haviour have remained despite scientific 
researches seeking to prove, the contrary. 

They story fur Hasan i-Sabha, the “Old 
Man of the Mountains”, was first chroni¬ 
cled m the writings ot Marco Polo, after 
his travels through Persia in the late 11th 
century. Marco Polo’s account was 
based on hearsay because by 1272 AD 
the sect of the haschichtns had been anni¬ 
hilated completely and their spectacular 
mountain fortress at Aianuit (established 
in 1090) rain'd to the ground by Mongols 
and local forces 

The dictator, Hasan, would pirk out 
the nubile young men of his tribe and 
take them to his hidden “Garden of 
Paradise”. The heady delights of the 
g .ii den — wine, women and song, coupl¬ 
ed with the charms ot rich, flowering 
greenery in a region of arid, mountainous 
wastes - were used to manipulate the 
behaviour of the merrenaiies The plea¬ 
sures of “paradise” was the reward pro¬ 
mised to Ihe voung assassins ol Hasan if 
they would readily go on murder missions 
whenever willed. Aiab chroniclers of the. 
time wrote that Hasan sent his assassins 
not only against the Crusaders, but also 
against h f s secular and religious kin and 
was a generally despised ruler of the 
time. 

The story of the haschichtns has been 
used till very recently as an example to 
spearhead legislative and political propa¬ 
ganda againvt cannabis. Yet, Mario Polo 
never actually referred to hashish in his 
writing. Besides the conduits of wine In 
the paradise-garden, the only other drug 
mentioned in his tale is some sort of an 
intoxicant which was used to render the 
young men unconscious while they were 
being taken to and from the secret gul¬ 
den. Dr Brian Wells {I'sychcdeUc Diuys, 
Penguin, 1973) writes . "It seems ica- 
sonable to discount the popular etymolo¬ 
gical speculations ol the 19th century 
and subsequent corruptions ol this tale in 
favour of the more parsimonious conclu¬ 
sions of the distinguished Aiabu tiunslj- 


tor, Edward Eitzerald, who thought thg 
the name of the sect was most probabf; 
derived from the name ot their leader 
Hasan.” 

Viking folklore speak of a might) 
hero, Berseik, (from ber sark or wearei 
of bear skin) and his followers who weri 
men of excessive ferocity, even by the 
norms of the Dark Ages. One theory tc 
explain their violent behaviour is that 
they were driven to murderous frenzy 
after drinking potions containing the 
psychedelic Amanita mushroom". In rndia 
the Sikh sect of Nihangs, are supposed 
to indulge in energetic dancing; aftef 
consuming sukhi or charas. The un¬ 
bridled exuberance, tending towards vio¬ 
lence, of people celebrating Holi in parts 
ol India has been attributed to the enects 
of drinking bhang. 

Dortors R. N. Chopra and I. C. Chopra, 
who conducted surveys on cannabis sativa 
in relation to mental diseases and crimfe 
for the Indian Journal of Medicine, 
wrote: “The result of continued and 
excessive use of these drugs (ganja, 
charas and bhang) in our experience in 
India is to make the indiyioual timid 
rather than lead him to commit violenf 
crimes.” M. L. Chatterjee (Mind Expand 
dors. Journal of Indian Medical Associa¬ 
tion, Vo I 53, 1969) contrasted the state 
or affairs in India with that in USA not- 
ing that though the West was reporting 
that cannabis users were becoming vio¬ 
lent, brutalised and criminal, this was 
not the experience of oriental countries. 
In the American youth counter-culture 
movement ot the late ’60s, marijuana¬ 
smoking hippies were usually associated 
with pacifist, anti-war slogans On the 
other hand, groups like the leather-clad, 
motorbike-riding, Hells Angels were 
known to use amphetamines or “speed” 
to provide the energy and confidence 
needed for their violent way of life. Re¬ 
garding alcohol and psychedelic drugs 
like LSD, it has been difficult to establish 
scientific, medical connections between 
their use and violent human behaviour. 
However, with reference to cannabis, Dr 
Wells concluded : “No one doubts that 
some criminals do use cannabis but whe¬ 
ther this promotes crime or violence, re¬ 
times it, or has no effect still remains an 
important issue for debate but the, cur¬ 
rent consensus would seem to be that 
iis criminogenic potential has certainly 
been overstressed in the past.” 

PARANJOY GUHA THAKURTA 





Hindus are the nation 


The Hindu Mahasabha is among 
the oldest of political Hurtles bused 
on Hinduism, it is the product of a 
long movement, called the Hindu Sa 
bha movement, the lirsl stirrings of 
which were felt) in Punjab m January 
1D07, when the Punjab Hindu Sabha 
was founded by a group of religion- 
conscious Hindus with the passing of 
u resolution which said: "The Sabha 
is not a sectarian nor a denominatio¬ 
nal but an all-embracing movement, 
and while meaning no offence to any 
other movement' whether Hindu or 
non-Hindu, it aims to be watchful in 
safeguarding the interests of the en¬ 
tire Hindu Community m all res- 
peels.” S. It. HATH, president of the 
Akhtl Bharat Hindu Mahasabha, the 
present-day standard bearer of the 
movement, spoke to K. S. R. MENON 
about the Party’s altitude to minori¬ 
ties, reservations and the concept of 
Hindu nationhood. Despite his over 
sixty years of age, Mr Date spoke 
with conviction, without once being 
perturbed by the sensitive questions. 


Q: Would you give a . short 
account of your organisation? 

A: The Hindu Mahasabha was 
formed in 1915 at Hardwar. Mahatma 
Gandhi was present on the occasion. 
At present, the Sabha has over one 
lakh members and offices in 13 
Slates including Delhi. During the 
last Lok Sabha elections, we approa¬ 
ched Mr Morarji Desai for electoral 
adjustments. But he refused to co¬ 
operate. He said the Sabha is a co¬ 
mmunal Party like the Muslim Lea¬ 
gue and that he would ban it if he 
had the power. 

Q: What does the Hindu Maha¬ 
sabha stand for? 

A: The Sabha believes in Hindu 
nationhood in India, and wants its 
Hindu character to remain a perma¬ 
nent feature. Hindus constitute 85 
per cent of our population and as 
such they are the nation. In respect 
of economic matters, we believe in 
national coordination of class inte¬ 
rests and not in class conflict theory. 

Q: If you go ahead with the objec¬ 
tive of establishing a Hindu “Rashtra”, 
what would be the fate of minority 
communities? 

A: We do not recognise the exis¬ 
tence of any minorities in India. 
Even according to the UN Charter, 
there are no minority communities 
in India as they are all less than 20 
per cent of the total population. We 
demand that the Minorities Commis¬ 
sion be scrapped. 



Vir Savarkar: one of the founders of 
the Hindu Mahasabha 


Q: What Is your view on reserva¬ 
tion? 

A: The Hindu Mahasabha is oppo¬ 
sed to giving special rights and any 
kind of preferential treatment inclu¬ 
ding reservation in legilsatures, ser¬ 
vices and educational institutions to 
any section of caste or community. 


Q: Do you enrol Muslim aad 
Christians as members? 

A: No. We do not. 

Q: Do you demand that cow slau¬ 
ghter be banned? What would you 
do in respect of Kerala and West 
Bengal, who have declined categori¬ 
cally to impose the ban? 

A: Wc have always clamoured for 
the ban on cow slaughter. We would 
continue to agitate on this issue but 
would not rcsoat to extra-constitutio¬ 
nal means. We wholeheartedly sup¬ 
port Vinobaji's fast to per¬ 
suade the above States in this matter. 

Q: How are you connected with 
the RSS? 

A: The Hindu Mahasabha started 
the RSS. On Vir Savarkar’s advice, 
Hcdgewar started the RSS. He was 
secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha 
in Nagpur. 

Q: Are you a member of the 

RSS? 

A: Yes I am. 

Q: Was Nathuram Godse a men-' 
her of the Hindu Mahasabha? 

A: Yes. He waS a member of not 
only Hindu Mahasabha but also the 
RSS. He left the RSS in 1941. 

Q: Is Mr Gopal Godse, brother of 
Nathuram Godse, a member of the 
Sabha? Was he a member of RSS? 

A: He has been associated with 
the Sabha throughout. But he could 
not join RSS as he is a Government 
servant. He was in the army. 

Q: Are the Hindu Mahasabha and 
RSS linked with the Jana Sangh, the 
erstwhile constituent of the Janata 
Party? 

A: Dr Shyama Prasad Mukhcrjcc, 
who founded the Jana Sangh was a 
member and active leader of the 
Hindu Mahasabha. I do not know 
whether he was a member of the 
RSS at that time. But he had all 
sympathies for them. Thus the Jana 
Sangh was formed with the blessing 
of the Sabha. In 1952, I stood for the 
State Assembly election from Pune 
and the Jana Sangh supported me. 

Q: Among the leaden of the Ja¬ 
nata Party, would you name those 
who were members of the RSS and 
Hindu Mahasabha? 

A: Many of the former Jana 
Sangh leaders including the External 
Affairs Minister Mr Vajpayee, Infor¬ 
mation Minister Mr L. K. Advani and 
Nanajl Dgshmukh were members of 
the RSS. Umpteen others are also 
members. Ninty nine per cent of the 
Jana Sangh have been or are mem¬ 
bers of the RSS, which is a Hindu 
organisation. They now fight shy of 
the Hindu Mahasabha because they 
are afraid that the Godse connection 
would adversely affect their political 
stakes. 
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Now it is also the smartest. 


The Godrej Night Latch yets a streamlined new look tor 
modern homes. And remains the most reliable night latch 
money can buy. With seven levers and a 'deadlock' 
mechanism. Guaranteed tamper proof. Made specially for 
front doors-it not only locks by itself, but stays locked. 
And it has a safety catch inside for added security, to 
prevent it being opened even with its own key. Which all 
adds up to the real safety only Godrej can give. 
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Meet another'WAlSTLINE'wiimer 



"I won back the 
dim waist I once 
had- lost 8 fid cms. 
from my waist and 
shed 5 kgs. in 7days 
without rigid dets 
or complicated 
exercises 11 


"If your stomach measurements are 15% larger than 
your chest measurements, your expectancy of life is 
decreased by 25%” —an English doctor said. 


INGEMOUiLT SIMPLE 

No complicated cxerdscs. Nc rigid diets. A few 
minutes' pleasant rhythmic exercise x day, when¬ 
ever you have the time during the day or evening 
(even while watching TV). It instantly starts its 
concentrated trimming action on your physique. 

AMAZINGLY EFFECTIVE 
The Sauna System concentrates mainly on your 
waisdine.thc area that emphasizes an agerfbody- 
k»k when you’re overweight. By speeding up 
your metabolism, it helps burn up stored calo 1 
ties, releasing excess water,curbing your appetite 
without suppressants. You’ll increase your en¬ 
ergy factor, stamina and well-being ...and we 
mnrantee you’ll see results in 5 days .. start 
looking years fitter in to days! 

IAY GOODBYE TO RIGID DIETING—EAT ANY¬ 
THING YOU WANT (Just the right kind) 

With the Sauna System, there’s no need to give 
up any of the foods yon love or subject yourself 
to rigid dieting. Just the right kind of food in¬ 
take (without giving up any of the “goodies" 
you love) until you reach your normal weight. 
After tint, the Sauna System exercises done 
daily, will help keep you firm, and trim... with¬ 
out any further reduction in food intake—no 
dieting! 

ITS COMPLETELY TESTED 

It’s the safest, simplest system you can use to 


trim down and get fit quickly. It follows the phy¬ 
sical and physiological laws accepted by the me¬ 
dical and fitness profession in achieving strength 
and good health and improving your physique. 
That’s why we can make this broad no-nonsense 
guarantee... 

RESULTS THAT STAY 

After reaching your normal weight, a few mi¬ 
nutes exercise daily, at your convenience...will 
help keep you fit and trim and break your 
“weight-loss-gain” cycles for good. 

OUR GUARANTEE 

“You can stop dreaming now.. .with our Sauna 
System! Use it for 10 days, and if you don’t 
start to lose cms. and kilos, improve your health, 
fitness, posture, work off body tensions, feel and 
look slimmer ... to your satisfaction... return 
the Sauna System for your refund. No ques¬ 
tions asked!’’ 

America’s most successful figure slimming and 
shaping system. Over half a million customers 
have chosen the Sauna System to slim down fast 
Results arc proved. Some have lost as much as 
7 kilos and 10 waistline cms. in 10 days. 

Of course, results vary, but we guarantee you 
will get the results you want if you follow our 
instructions, or your money will be refunded. 
Shouldn’t you“wake-up’’now and start to make 
your dreams of a beautiful figure come true? 

STOP DREAMjNG AND ACT NOW! 


with the 



SYSTEM 


Slimming your 
waistline is as 
MsyasA.B.C.1 



Perform the two timpje 
exercises wrtA Smyrna 
System for to mi man 
admy. 



tomtmutei or to eSafe you 
relax: rtad, kite* to 



omd verify the resultt. 
Yam maitthae mil feel 
rifhter, flatter, farmer mod 
you may lot* 3 am. ike 
very fast time . 



If you rush the Home trial coupon 
within 10 days. 


10-DAY FREE HOME TRIAL COUPON 
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I PtowM rush SAUNA SYSTEM complete court# for 10-tfav* 
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■ everything by expirv ot trial period lor immediate refund ■ 

! (lau post eg* and forwarding charge*) ® 
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5 □ Sand by Registered Post Parcel. I am aandtng Ra. M ~ 
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5 delivery 
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Pakistan does not yet have the bomb, but now it is only 
a matter of time before It produces one. Thus a 
long-standing Indian nightmare begins to acquire the 
shapes of reality. How Pakistan virtually "stole" the 
bomb under the noses of the sanctimonious Super 
Powers Is an astonishing story, told by KEWAL VARMA. 


Mrs Gandhi, the 
President of the 
Congress (t), and her 
most Important Party- 
man, Mr Devraj Urs, 
Chief Minister of 
Karnataka, seem to be 
heading for a parting 
of ways: SUBIR ROY 
queried Mr Urs at 
length on his under¬ 
standing of our various 
problems and his plans 
for the future. 



Indian-born Swaml 
Omkarananda and five 
:of his disciples are on 
jtrlal In Lausanne In 
what must be one of 
Switzerland's most 
sensational court cases. 
8HASHI THAROOR, 
from Geneva, details 
the gory accusations 
of black magic rites 
with chicken blood, 
far-out sex and 
poisoning attempts that 
nave emanated from 
the prosecutor ahd 
points to the crusading 
angle some of the 
local reporters are 
taking in covering 
the case. 



The long-standing grievances of Punjab's police 
constables came to a boll on May 7 when a constable 
on traffic duty was accused of drunkenness as he did not 
salute a passing MLA. This sparked off a historic 
police revolt that spread Into Haryana and led to 
.armouries balng taken over by the Army and the BSP. 

A pay hike-has put the lid temporarily on the unrest, 
but how long will It be before the next revolt, asks 
AJOY BOSE, who went to Punjab to Investigate. 
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Retrieving Bangladesh 

M . J. AKBAR, in his article “Ban¬ 
gladesh: the return to democracy” 
(April 22) traces rather well, the events 
that have taken place in the relative¬ 
ly newly formed State. Sheikh 
Mujib’s dream of a “Sonar Bangla" 
was shattered by the way he ruled. 
Had it not been for the army coup, 
the nation would still be the play¬ 
ground for the big powers to nlay 
their political games. General Zia’s 
success in pulling the country out of 
this chaos is commendable. Though 
he still has many hurdles to cross, 
the sincerity of his efforts to make 
Bangladesh a stable and prosperous 
country cannot be denied at all. 
Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta. 

THE leport was an unprejudiced and 
almost unparalleled commentary on 
the politics of Bangladesh. 

B. Uma Gowri, Madras 

KUDOS for the excellent interviews 
with President Zia and Foreign Mini¬ 
ster Prof Samsul Huq of Bangladesh. 
The questions were bold, pertinent 
and investigative. It would, however, 
have been more interesting and com¬ 
prehensive had^you interviewed, apart 
from the authorities, common people 
P. K. Chakravarty, Calcutta 

THE cover story does not give any 
information or details about the for¬ 
ces that have been responsible for 
the ruthless assassination of Sheikh 
Mujib. It is difficult to believe that 
Mujib had become an enemy of the 
people within a period of three years 
after the liberation of Bangladesh. 
One is more inclined to believe that 
his political opponents, opportunists 
and agents of foreign powers had 
combined together to bring about 
anarchy in Bangladesh and wrest 
power from him. 

K. Gorind, Kuttippuram 
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Controversial mess 

/CONGRATULATIONS for taking 
V/ up the case of the exploitation 
of Muslim students at IIT Kharagpur 
in David McMahon’s report, “Mess¬ 
ing around" (April 22). ft shows how 
our administrators, in their blind 
zeal to keep the atmosphere in acade¬ 
mic institutions secular, overstep their 
authority. I am not advocating that 
various religious groups should be 
encouraged to foster religious fana¬ 
ticism inside campuses but the intran¬ 
sigence, on the part of authorities, on 
such innocuous issues as the serving 
of zabeeha meat, etc, would only 
alienate the minority groups and 
aggravate the situation. 

Anri Bhandari, Calcutta 

I UNDERSTAND that controversy is 
the iriotto of SUNDAY and has pro¬ 
ved to be a success. But at what 
price has this been achieved? David 
McMahon’s article did not warrant 
even a paragraph, hut instead one 
and a half pages have been devoted 
to it. 

Shur Kumar, Bombay. 

IT IS unfortunate that superstitions 
and religious customs still get the 
better of scientific reasoning and 
logic even among the students of IIT, 
Kharagpur. 

B. P. Ghosh, Calcutta 

I FELT S£id after reading the report 
not because Anisur Khan has been 
denied his piece of chicken, but be¬ 
cause the education he has received 
does not appear to have taught him 
anything beyond what was written 
in his textbooks. I have been a stu¬ 
dent of IIT, Kharagpur for the past 
nine years and I can proudly say that 
our Institute has been devoid of com¬ 
munal and religious feeling of any 
sort. Unfortunately, a piece of chicken 
has (hanged the atmosphere. As an 
educated person, I am perfectly will¬ 
ing to accept the halal chicken if hav¬ 
ing that can do me more good. There 
is no need to publicise such an issue 
through the media. 

D. Chandiramani, Kharagpur 

I AM writing this letter as a citizen 
of a democratic country where equal 
rights are given to everyone, irrespec¬ 
tive of caste or religion, to practise 
• their faith freely. In Islam, unless a 
fowl or goat is properly slaughtered, 
zabah, the flesh is considered to be 
haraasm i.e., that which is not permit¬ 
ted, like pork and wine. As such it is 
blinding upon all Muslims to zabah 
the animal. Mr McMahon however, 
seems to be confused about this par¬ 
ticular practice. Unlike what he has 
stated, the windpipe is - completely 
cut and not partially, but care should 
be taken so as not to completely 
sever the neck from the body. Besi¬ 
des, the arguments put forward by 
Mr B. R. Gupta and Mr B. G. Chatter* 


jee lack credence. They have said 
thatjf Muslims were granted zabeeha 
chicken then it would be within the 
rights of the Hindus to refuse food 
cooked by Harijans. But the fact re¬ 
mains that somp Hindus do not accept 
food cooked or served by anybody 
other than a Brahmin or a high caste 
Hindu. These people consider their 
religion and faith to be ruined 
(dharm nush t) if Harijans cook or 
serve their food. 

My final argument is that if zabee¬ 
ha cannot be* permitted, then the 
whole hostel should turn vegetarian 
in order to respect the beliefs of the 
vegetarians living in this hostel. If 


RAW deal 

T HE recent Press report in 
which the director of Bharat 
Coking Coal Ltd (BCCI.) has dis¬ 
closed that the intelligence agency 
RAW is engaged in studying the 
labour situation in the collieries 
around Dhanbad sounds very omi¬ 
nous. According to him this study 
was undertaken because of the. 
“organised and planned attacks 
with the blessings of some political 
leaders" on BCCI, officers. He 
identified the leader as a ‘‘member 
of Parliament belonging to the 
Marxist Coordination committee”. 
Obviously, these operations are 
directed against Mr A. K. Roy an<J 
his Colliery Kamagar Majdoor Sa- 
niity (CKMS). 

The reports in your paper, some¬ 
time ago (SUNDAY, March 11) 
clearly suggest that the CKMS is 
one of the mass-based trade unions 
which is putting up a fight against 
the mafias of Dh'anbad. That the 
Janata Government at the Centre 
has chosen to engage its prime 
intelligence organisation against 
this particular union may speak of 
its commitment to democratic 
rights, but this kind of a move 
raises far more important questions 
about the relationship between the 
Government and tile people. 

RAW itself has earned noto¬ 
riety during the Emergency about 
which the Janata Government 
didn't even bother to appoint an 
enquiry commission. And now 
comes the news that it is directed 
against the legitimate interests of 
the workers movement. 

We demand that the Central 
Government should immediately 
give an explanation to the people 
about the BCCL director’s state¬ 
ment and announce the functions 
and limitations, at least theoreti¬ 
cal, of its intelligence agencies. 
We appeal to all democratic forces 
to realise the long-term implica¬ 
tions of this move. 

Dr Sudesh Vaid, Secretary, Peo¬ 
ples’ Union for Civil Liberties and 
Democratic Rights 





communal discrimination of this na¬ 
ture is allowed to proceed, it may 
lead to graver problems. 

Md. Khadil Shamhn, Calcutta 

Not my words 

M Y attention has been drawn to 
“PF depositors’ woes" by Nan- 
too Banerjee (March 4). To my utter 
surprise I found that in the last para¬ 
graph certain statements were attri¬ 
buted to me. They run as follows: 
“ 'They are like a flock of crows eating 
their own flesh.’ That was how Dr 
Kanailal Bhattacharya, West Bengal’s 
Industry Minister, once described the 
PF office staff. Dr Bhattacharya told- 
this correspondent that they tried to 
get something from him while be was 
representing a case on behalf of 
certain workers.” These statements 
are absolutely false and baseless. I 
never said this to your correspondent. 
Dr Kanailal Bhattacharya, Mmister- 
in-charge, Departments of Commerce 
and Industries, Public Undertakings 
and Closed and Sick Industries, West 
Bengal. 

Job robbers 

W ITH reference to Ajoy Bose’s 
article “Want a job? First pay 
up” (April 22) I would like to say 
that in Nagaland also, when posts 
arc advertised they are actually filled 
up by Ministers’ candidates. What is 
the use of advertisirg the post? May¬ 
be just to collect revenue for the 
Government through application fees. 
M. Odyuo, Kohima 

CONGRATULATIONS for the report 
by Ajoy Bose. It is quite deplorable 
that some banks ana organisations 
collected abnormal fees from un¬ 
employed youths and made payments 
to their employees with the money 
collected. Will the Government set up 
an enquiry commission to bring the 
erring men to book? 

K. P. Andavan, GobichetHpalayam 

Nothing spectacular 

K UDOS to the Detective Depart¬ 
ment of Calcutta Police and Mr 
Ain Rashid Khan, the versatile 
D.C.D.D., personally, for the 'specta¬ 
cular recovery’ ("Robbed of the loot” 
by Tirthankar Ghosh, April 22). 

But where was the thrill? The 
D.C.D.D. might delve into the past 
records of crime detection by Cal¬ 
cutta. Police and I am sure, he will 
find records of equally speedy, if not 
speedier, detection, recovery of booty 
and apprehension of the criminals. I 
refer to the van robbery, which took 
place in the Burtala Police Station 
area, near the Goabagan C.I.T. Park, 
few weeks before the puja festival 
in 1973. A lone police Sergeant, with 
minimum resources at hand, and jeers 
from his colleagues instead of support, 
no encouragement from his superiors, 
and the help of two constables, 
Ashique Khan and Jainuddm, a home 

f uard, Chhoto Rabi and a dummy 
. L of Police, void of preliminary 


legal knowledge, did the djrty work. 
Though the amount involved was 
much smaller, the magnitude of a 
case of robbery should not be graded 
by the sum of money involved, but 
by the robbers’ modus operandi, and 
plans, among other factors. 

In the case of the Burtala P.S., 
the criminals left no clue behind. 
But only an exceptional flair and 
acumen for crime detection enabled 
the small team to bring the crimi¬ 
nals to the dock. It had more thrill¬ 
ing phases of investigation, and 
daring. But the heroes of the reco¬ 
very, being low in rank, have not 
been rewarded with either recogni¬ 
tion or publicity. 

A. K. Sen Gupta, Madhyamgram 

Fast forgotten 

i-1 



A FTER Acharya Vinoba Bhave’s 
fast to compel the Governments 
of Kerala and West Bengal to ban 
cow-slaughter, it is time to go on fast 
to ban manslaughter: When the 
people of Aligarh and Jamshedpur 
were massacred, Vinobaji said noth¬ 
ing. This shows he has no sympathy 
for human beings. And how can 
Vinoba Bhave tell us what to eat 
and what not to? 

Mohd Asim Siddique, Fhozabad 

Global realities 

O NE wonders how men of Madhu 
Limaye’s political experience 

and sophistication could be so naive 
(“We have no China policy”, April 22) 
about nations’ relations as to discover 
a collapse in our China policy. Mr 
Limaye has laboured -to show that 
self-interest and staunch nationalism 
are inescapable realities in the dea¬ 
lings of modern nations but he has 
conveniently slurred over the equally 
obvious fact that nations evolve their 


policies to profit and protect themsel¬ 
ves on the one hand and to contain 
the influence of big powers on the 
other. Any realistic assessment of the 
perilous state of the Far Eastern 
countries must include the strange 
long-arm tactics of the super powers 
—in this case Vietnam is the clen¬ 
ched fist of Soviet Russia as much as 
Israel has been that of the USA. 
China’s attitude to Vietnam is fully 
understandable. Even granting that 
China has its own expansionist de¬ 
signs, it is no comforting idea for 
that country to have a hostile hand 
at its neck, as it has been no delight 
for the Middle Eastern countries to 
have Israel in their midst. In spite of 
Vietnam’s protestations of neutrality 
and sovereignty, it is no secret that 
Russia is deeply involved in this area 
and it gets agitated by even the minor 
moves of China. 

P. Lankesh, Bangalore 

Bat business 

I READ P. N. Sundaresan’s inter¬ 
view with the chairman of the 
Indian Cricket Control Board, Mr M. 
Chinnaswamy (“Packer treats cricket 
as a business”, April 22). I do not 
appreciate Mr Chinnaswamy’s claim 
that all players intending to join Pac¬ 
ker’s camp want to make money at 
any cost, although they are well paid 
and have remunerative jobs. Does Mr 
Chinnaswamy not know that Packer 
holds a monopoly over the best cricke¬ 
ters today? Moreover, how can we 
hope to improve our style of cricket 
without allowing our players to face 
the world’s best cricketers, who are 
already with Packer? The organisers 
of the Packer circus have already 
agreed to allow all players to play 
for their respective countries. 

Gautam Kumar Smha, Calcutta 

IS NOT Test cricket also business? 
All cricketers play for money and 
fame, whether in the Packer circus 
or in a Test series. The difference is 
only in the degree of gain. 

A. P. Aryan, Gurgaon 

Barely any 

iirHAT K. R. K. Pillay has written 
W in “Opinion” (April 1) is as¬ 
tonishing. His statement : “How¬ 
ever, it may surprise your readers to 
know that even today Nair men and 
women serving in Namputirilloms 
(feudal estates) are not allowed by 
custom and convention to appear 
before male adult Namputiris with 
clothes” is absolutely wrong, and I 
am sure such a thing has not hap¬ 
pened in a quarter of a century. 
There are no more such feudal esta¬ 
tes in Kerala and no Nair woman is 
bound, by custom, to appear before 
Namputiri males with uncovered 
breasts. After the land reforms, 
there are only a few Namboodiri 
Iloms who can afford a servant. I 
am sure, since I myself hail from a 
Namboodiri family of the Trichur 
district, that Namboodiris are aware 
of the changing times. 

K. A. Vasudevan, New Delhi 
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The world is full of hypocrites and blackmarketeers 
BY KEWAL VARMA 



!-ithln a few days of the 

“leak” that President Jimmy 
Carter had decided to write 
a “cold and blunt" letter to 
Prime Minister Moraxji Desai 

---informing him of the US 

decision to stop the supply of enriched uranium, an 
international wheeler-dealer approached the Government 
of India. He offered to supply “any quantity” of en¬ 
riched uranium of any “specification” at a “price to be 
negotiated”. And there have been other offers to supply 
material and equipment to set up facilities in India tor 
enrichment of uranium. 

But this wheeler-dealer is an Indian. His principals 
are stated to be in France. During the Emergency this 
gentleman was lodged in Tihar jail, and this jailterm 
under MISA bestowed on him both martyrdom and 
enabled him to make friends with some top Janata 
leaders. In the good old days, before he had become a 
powerful operator, he used to be the messenger boy of 
a top RSS leader in Delhi. Today he lives in a posh 
Delhi colony, and owns a manufacturing unit. Intelli¬ 
gence enquiries about his “offer” reveal that he was 
perfectly serious when he made it: he could have deli¬ 
vered the goods. 

International blackmarketing in nuclear material has 
become a billion-dollar business, and among other things 
makes nonsense of the fuss that the USA makes about 
safeguards for nuclear installation. The Americans say 
that 'hey are not prepared to relent in the case of India, 
and v, :i deny us uranium even at the cost of Indo-US 
friendship. But the USA tends to wink at the black¬ 
marketing when its allies indulge in it. Our God-fearing, 
self-righteous Prime Minister has rejected such under- 
hand deals, but other leaders have shown less qualms. 
General Ziaul Haq is one of them. A look at the inter¬ 
national underworld market in nuclear materials will pro¬ 
vide an idea of how Pakistan managed to smuggle in 


the ingredients for her “Islamic bomb”—how Pakistan 
virtually "stole” the bomb under the nose of 'the pious 
superpowers who want everyone else to lay off the bomb 
while they continue spending billions of dollars and 
roubles to destroy the world many tiroes over. 

The end has justified the means for Pakistan. The 
US Assistant Secretary of State, Mr Thomas Pickering, 
in a testimony before a US Senate subcommittee, said 
that two to five years would be a “fair estimate” of the 
time needed by Pakistan to produce atom bombs. Whai 
is most astonishing is that Pakistan is setting up a plant 
with the most advanced technology, with the gas centri¬ 
fuge for the enrichment of uranium (India is nowhere 
near acquiring this process). This means that Pakistan 
will have continuous supply of uranium to produce 
nuclear weapons—and will not have the problem that 
we are facing today, that is, the shortage of uranium. 

The conventional method of enrichment of uranium 
in the diffusion technology, a process which consumes a 
large amount of electricity. China is reported to have 
set up a one-million kilowatt power station only to enrich 
uranium, which makes it a very costly way to do so. 
The new, cheaper, commercial route to enriched uranium, 
known as the gas centrifuge process, was established by 
the joint efforts of Britain, West Germany and Holland. 
The three countries have set up a secret plant in Almelo 
on the Dutch-German frontier. Dr A. Q. Khan, one of 
Pakistan’s most brilliant nuclear scientists has worked 
at this plant for years, and he is today supervising the 
construction of Pakistan’s secret nuclear plant, located 
at Kanuta, to the southwest of Islamabad. Near this site 
is also Pakistan's small research nuclear reactor. 

How did Pakistan get the material to set up this 
plant? According to the open hearings of the Senate 
subcommittee, Pakistan could have imported some of 
the “inverters”, or the highspeed motors which drive 
the gas centrifuge plant, from the United States. These 
inverters have wide application In industry—particularly 












in the textile industry, end tilt March this year these 
inverters were available In America—under general 
licence. Pickering wanted the closed cession of the sub' 
committee to discuss the matter in more detail. Last 
year, a British Labour MP, F. Allaum, raised in the 
British House of Commons the question of the unusual 
sales of “inverters” to Pakistan by a UK company called 
Emerson Electric. Pakistan bought 30 inverters in early 
1977 through a West German contractor, and sought 
another 100 inverters through a Welsh company called 
Weargato. These inverters make the centrifuge spin 
at twice the speed of sound and ' this separates the 
weapon grade uranium from natural uranium ores. 

All this works out to a truly international deal— 
a brilliant one, as far as Pakistan is concerned. Nut 
only were Americans, British, Germans and Hutch in¬ 
volved, but also the Swiss. Claude Zangger, director of 
the Swiss Federal Economy F.ncrgy, recently said that 
some Swiss companies have been' selling potentially 
illegal material to Pakistan. Last year a Dutch scientist 
displayed at an international atomic energy commission 
conference in Vienna, a photograph of huge orders 
placed by Pakistan for “martensitic ageing steel”. It is 
a hard, strong and very expensive alloy. Apart from 
gas centrifuge plants, it is used in jet engines. Since 
Pakistan does not manufacture jet engines, it was ob¬ 
vious that this alloy was being bought for the centrifuge 
plant. 

The connivance of European countries in this game 
is obvious. There is little doubt that if the authorities 
in these countries had wanted, they could have stopped 
the sales of these items. But the Arab oil weapon was 
used to get their cooperation. Pakistan has received 
liberal financial help from Islamic countries to produce 
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this bomb: Libya alone is reported to have offered at 
least 30 million dollars. According to information avail¬ 
able with India, Saudi Arabia has offered its vast deserts 
for testing the explosion. But the motivation for the 
Arabs is not Pakistan’s hostility to India, but their 
hostility to Israel. They are convinced that Israel has 
the bomb: and they know that the USA connived in gett¬ 
ing Israel a secret nuclear weapon. 

Under the Freedom of Information Act, one enter 
prising American journalist, David Burnham, in 1976, ex¬ 
tracted this bit of news from the American Government 
that a total of 8,000 pounds of highly enriched uranium 
and plutonium could not be accounted for over the years. 
This amount of uranium and plutonium is sufficient to 
make lots of bombs. Burnham, after thorough investiga¬ 
tion, discovered that the CIA and several Congressional 
committees were convinced that in at least one instance, 
a foreign Government obtained from an American plant. 
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illegally, enough highly enriched uranium to produce 
nudear bombs. Burnham reveals that "the single case 
of what may be the world’s most important theft in the 
'ast two decades involves Israel and a company called 
Materials and Equipment Corporation”. TOiis company 
was unable to account for 200 pounds of highly enriched 
uranium. 

The company was set tip by a Jewish chemist- 
businessman. It had hired an Israeli metallurgist, and 
bad an agreement for cooperation with Israel under 
which it was serving as -the technical consultant and 
training and procurement agency for Israel in the United 
States. The company had also secured contracts from 
the US Government to transform highly enriched uranium 
into fuel for naval reactors and experimental space 
rockets. Investigations by the Nuclear Regulatory Com¬ 
mission revealed a cumulative loss of 361.6 pounds of 
enriched uranium by the company. The company’s 
management suggested that the material was lost when 
it was burying scrap. Even accepting this explanation, 
the Commission estimated that whereabouts of approxi¬ 
mately 200 pounds could not be satisfactorily determined: 
this quantity is enough to produce more than five atomic 
bombs. 

After processing, enriched uranium takes the form 
of grey powder or small grey pellets. The material is 
very heavy and 200 pounds of it can easily fit into a 
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five-gallon can: in other words, transportation is not a 
problem. More light on the destination of these 200 
pounds of uranium was shed by Carl Duckett, deputy 
director of the CIA. He told the Nuclear Regulatory 
Commission that Israel had manufactured the tomb a 
little after the “theft” took place. 

Later, a page From Duckett’s interview fell into the 
hands of an environmental group in the USA. The “theft” 
had taken place when Lyndon Johnson was US President 
and this extract from the interview said: "He (Duckett) 
showed to M r Helms (then head of the CIA). Helms 
told him not t,o publish it and he would take it up with 
President Johnson. Mr Helms later related (to Duckett) 
that he had spoken to the President, that the President 
was concerned and that he had said. ‘Don’t tell anyone 
else, even (Secretary of State) Dean Rusk and (Secretary 
of Defense) Robert McN-unara’.” 

This establishes beyond doubt that there was con¬ 
nivance by high US officials in seeing to it that Israel 
got a secret bomb. There are strong suspicions that 
South Africa may have a tomb as a result of clandestine 
help rendered by western nations. Six countries already 
have nuclear tombs: USA, USSR, the UK. Prance, China 
and Israel. South Africa might have it already, or will 
have it soon. Pakistan is near it. India has shown by 
the Pokhran test that she has the capability. At present 
the world has 150 nuclear reactors, and another 450 
reactors are either under construction, or there are orders 
for them. All these are potential mills for the produc¬ 
tion of nuclear weapons. In this situation, when those 
who claim the burden of being the world’s policemen 
follow double standards, and when there is no dearth of 
merchants of death who will do anything for money, the 
so-called US safeguards are only meant to work against 
those who are honest, or those who can succumb to US 
bullying. ■ 
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mong the many factors 
which have influenced the 
course of international poli¬ 
tics and diplomacy in the 
last four decades, the most 
crucial has been the nuclear 
one. Ever since the advent of nuclear weapons,, whose 
destructive power was so convincingly demonstrated at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki in 1945, they have become a 
symbol of power and prestige among the nations of the 
world; and possession of nuclear weapons has been given 
special status in international power hierarchy. 
Of late, however, the world has witnessed the 
emergence of another powerful force, not yet 
manifest in such forceful terms as nuclear weapons but 
one which nevertheless affects one-seventh of the world's 
population directly and even a larger proportion indirectly. 
This new force is the emergence of Islamic 
fundamentalism. 

Islam has shaped the history *of the nations of Asia, 
Africa and Europe since its birth in the seventh century; 
and West Asia, the heart of Islam, was not only the 
birthplace of three religions—Judaism, Christianity and 
Islam—sharing certain common perspectives, but also 
the arena of intense and continuous struggle between 
them. 

In the first volcanic outburst of Islam immediately 
following the death of the Prophet, its power and in¬ 
fluence swept over Africa, across Spain and into southern 
France. In central Europe the flag of Islam reached the 
gates of Vienna before it was repulsed. From the seventh 
to the seventecth century Islam spread to new fireas in 
the Orient. White a militant Islam spread the. message up 
to the banks of the Indus, a more persuasive and gentler 
Islam won over Malaysia, Indonesia and East Bengal to 
its faith. However, from the mid-seventeenth to the mid¬ 
twentieth century the power of Islam declined: barring 
Saudi Arabia, Iran and Yemen, the entire Islamic world 
was colonised by European colonial powers. 

Unlike Christianity or Hinduism, where the church 
and the state are separable and religion is a private 
affair of the individual, Islam—very much like Judaism 
—claims that it embraces every aspect of a man’s life: 
personal, spiritual, political, social and religious. Hence, 
when the Muslim nations lost their political power, this 
had an impact on all other aspects of the Muslim’s lifr. 
In the post-colonial era, the resurgence of Islam is to to 
primarily attributed to Islamic countries being freed from 
colonial bondage. 

Although the decolonisation of Islamic countries 
started in the 1940s and proceeded to its completion in 
the 1960s, the Islamic world suffered successive humilia¬ 
tions at the hands 'of Israel during these years—in 1948. 
1956 and 1967. The Islamic reaction to the creation of 
Israel and the Palestinian diaspora were two-fold. Radical 
and secular Islamic States attempted to meet the 
challenge of Israel (which was regarded as an extension 
of American power into the region) through Arab 
nationalism and Arab socialism. The conservative Islamic 
States, on the other hand, tried to win over the United 
States to the Arab cause and bait it with promises of 
assured oil supply. These two categories of Islamic 
States were themselves at loggerheads because the con¬ 
servative States feared radicalism and nationalism more 
than they did Israeli expansionism. 

Following the defeat of Egypt by Israel in 1967, the 
conservative Islamic nations were able to capture the 
leadership of the Arabs and build up Islamic solidarity 
on the platform of anti-Zionism and Islamic fundamen¬ 
talism At that time King Faisal of Saudi Arabia was 
the a nowledgcd leader of the Islamic world and over a 
period of time he patiently devised the oil weapon, so 
effectively unleashed against the West at the next Arab- 
Israeli war. He also assisted-in building up the Egyptian 
war machine which eventually enabled President Sad a I 
to launch his offensive across the Suez Canal on 6th 
October, 1973. 

Although the war gave initial, victory to the Arabs, 
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Pakistan may want to fight India, but the Islamic world is challenging Israel 
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the final round went to the Israelis, who succeeded in 
crossing the Suez Cenal and encircling the Egyptian 
Third Army, besides seizing strategic territory in Syria. 
The oil weapon too was found to be of limited value, 
even though the crisis was exploited by the Shah of Iran 
and other OPEC countries to push up the oil price more 
than four-fold. The oil rich Arab countries started pil¬ 
ing up enormous wealth but could not use it effectively 
to put pressure on the United States and West European 
countries. Arab petrodollars began to be recycled wiftiin 
the Western monetary system; and so their newly gafned 
wealth made the Arabs a kind of hostage to the West. 
In these circumstances it appears that ' conservative 
Islamic leadership decided to build up influence in the 
international system by forming an Islamic bloc of 43 
nations, .and to use their oil wealth to acquire sophisti¬ 
cated arms, mostly from the Western powers. From there 
it would only need an articulate advocate to lead them 
to a nuclear ambition—especially as they had come to 
realise by then that Israel had already built up a nuclear 
arsenal with fissile material clandestinely obtained from 
the United States and France. 

It was beyond doubt that Israel had developed nu¬ 
clear weapons, though it had not demonstrated its 
capability by a test explosion. (In the 1973 war, it was 
reported that Israel had in fart ordered assembly of 
their nuclear weapons before the United States inter¬ 
vened and dissuaded them from further nuclear action). 
The ideology of Zionism, the militant character of the 
Zionist State and the continuous flow of Western arms 
into Israel are all considered potent challengers by re¬ 
vivalist Islam, just as the occupation of Jerusalem and 
the burning down of A1 Aqsa Mosque were regarded as 
deliberate humiliations' inflicted on Islam. The unilateral 
peace treaty concluded by Egypt with Israel under the 
auspices of the United States has further deepened this 
sense of frustration and hurt the pride of Islamic nations. 
It must be borne in mind that underlying this peace 
treaty was the Egyptiaq recognition that Israel had gon» 
nuclear and that a nuclear Israel was unbeatable in war. 

srael, in many ways, is an 
extension of the United. 
States. In other words, the 
Zionist state is only the 
front line of a powerful 
Zionist lobby in America. 
Therefore the real power of Israel, both economic and 
military, lay in the United States. Furthermore, the 
Arabs Know alt about the American role in the nuclear 
arming of Israel In this situation, it had become a 
necessity for the Arabs to reach out for the symbol of 
power in the international system—namely, the nuclear 
weapon. 

Various reports in recent years suggested that Arab 
leaders had for some years been looking for opportunities 
to develop a nuclear option. Colonel Gaddafi of Libya 
naively sent his Prime Minister, Major Jalloud, to China 
in 1971 on a special mission to buy nuclear bombs front 
that country. Earlier he had approached President 
Pompidou of France for the same purpose. Colonel 
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Gaddafi in his frantic search for nuclear weapons even 
sought India's assistance. Egypt also had sought Indian 
help in manufacturing nuclear bombs for the Arabs. The 
Arab quest for nuclear weapons has to be understood in 
this context—that the Middle Eastern military balance, 
which had always been predominantly in favour of Israel, 
was further tipped in the latter’s "favour by the introduc¬ 
tion of the nuclear factor. 

The Arabs had adequate money. On the conventional 
front, there was no problem in acquiring sophisticated 
weaponry from the West, since the West was only too 
eager to recvcie some of the mounting reserves of petro¬ 
dollars by selling back arms. But now conventional 
weapon superiority was not good enough though even this 
has persistently eluded them, because the United States 
has ensured that Israel would always have superiority in 
this respect: and the nuclear ambition could only be a 
dream. 

Two developments turned this dream into a foresee- 
able reality. One was the emergence of Zulfikar Ali 
Bhutto, the dynamic Pakistani leader, as a champion of 
the Islamic cause. It could not have been difficult for 
the flamboyant Mr Bhutto to convince the leaders of the 
Arab world, particularly Saudi Arabia and Libya, that it 
was possible to develop an Islamic nuclear option. 
Secondly, the Pakistani civilian nuclear programme had 
by then reached such a level of sophistication that it was 
possible for Pakistani scientists, with the facilities avail¬ 
able to them, to embark ..on a weapons programme, if 
anlv it could be supported financially by the oil rich 
Arab countries. 

There is no direct evidence of either Saudi Arabia 
or Libya or any Arab country having actively collaborated 
with Pakistan on the nuclear project; in any case they 
possess neither the manpower nor the industrial infrastruc¬ 
ture to participate directly in a nuclear weapons pro¬ 
gramme. However, Saudi Arabia and Libya have been 
the major financial supporters of Pakistan in this venture. 
Both countries have a common though not necessarily a 
shared interest in nuclearising the Arab world. The 
Libyan leader is noted both for his fanatical anti-Zionist 
fervour and for his claim to the leadership of the Arab 
world; and Saudi Arabia considers itself the rightful 
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guardian of a future Islamic bomb because, after all, it 
exercises guardianship over Islam itself. 

The other major development which nurtured the 
idea of an Islamic bomb was the global proliferation of 
nuclear technology, materials and components. Most of 
the components for the fabrication of fissile material are 
now available in the open market thanks to the loopholes 
in the Non-Proliferation Treaty in which the sponsors, 
the nuclear weapon powers, exempted themselves from 
all nuclear safeguards. Pakistan, through its nuclear 
scientists abroad and its covert industrial connections, 
and the Arabs through their oil and money connections 
have considerable leverage in the European miclear 
markets t« get access to the required materials. 

In a parallel effort Iraq appears to have launched a 
nuclear weapons programme of its own. Although Iraq 
has signed the Non-Proliferation Treaty, the Iraqis were 
reported to have bought a swimming pool reactor from 
France which would have enabled them to produce 
weapons-grade plutonium. However, on 12 April 1979, 
the equipment for that reactor, while stored ,in a ware¬ 
house' in a southern French port awaiting shipment, was 
mysteriously blown up, presumably by Israeli agents. 

Let us consider how an Islamic bomb could be 
manufactured under present circumstances. The bomb 
could be either a plutonium device or a uranium one. 
Recent evidence shows that Pakistan has been simultane¬ 
ously pursuing both routes. Although Pakistan’s attempt 
to get a nuclear reprocessing plant from France for 
chemical separation of plutonium from spent fuel has 
been temporarily halted, it has come to light that Pakistani 
had also been buying components for a uranium enrich¬ 
ment facility. It may also be looking for clandestine 
means to acquire fissile material by sale or theft, so that 
it could be readily fabricated by Pakistani scientist^ into 
some kind of a crude explosive device. It is not un- 
reasonable to assume that Pakistan has been keeping all 
the three options open and may be pursuing them all at 
the same time: (i) a plutonium device with fissile material 
obtained hy means of a separation plant, (ii) a uranium 
bomb through an enrichment facility, and (iii) fabrication 
of a bomb with fissile material obtained through 
clandestine channels. 

A Pakistani Islamic bomb will have the following 
repurcussions : (i) Israel would be deterred from carrying 
out a fullscale invasion and occupation of Arab countries; 
(ii) A nuclear reprisal by Israel to a concerted Arab 
offensive would also be deterred; (iii) Oil rich Arab 
Stales armed with nuclear weapons would be able to with - 
stand American and'other external threats and pressures 
more easily; (iv) The possibility of sub-national organisa¬ 
tions like the Palestine Liberation Organisation (P.L.O.) 
getting access to Islamic nuclear devices might create 
enormous jinccrlamly in the minds of the Israelis which, 
of course, would be of advantage to the overall Arab 
cause; (.v) A Pakistani nuclear weapon would not only 
deter India from considering a conventional attack on 
Pakistan, but it might even deter India from taking any 
retaliatory conventional action against Pgk&tan's 
offensive moves, say for instance ht Kashmir, fvi) Nu¬ 
ll 


cieansation of Islam would strengthen the Islamic 
soltfunty of Muslim populations Ktl over the world 
Whether they are in Soviet Central Asia, Slnkiang, in the 
Ind/an sub-continent or elsewhere. 

Capability-wise, Pakistan has for long been considered 
a potential nuclear weapon power; and policywise, it has 
kept out of not only the Non-Proliferation Treaty; but 
also the Partial Test Ban Treaty. As was to be expected, 
Pakistan has always created an image of having linked 
its nuclear policy with that of India. It Was easy for 
Pakistani leadership to convince the Western world that 
for them keeping the option open was a justifiable reac¬ 
tion to India’s nuejear policy. For the United States and 
its allies this Pakistani reaction became a convenient 
leverage to apply pressure on India. The advocates of 
the Non-Proliferation Treaty felt that if India were res, 
trained, both India and Pakistan would remain non- 
nuclear military powers. 


The war of 1973 and the accumulation of petrodollars 
changed tho scene in West Asia and provided a ready¬ 
made opportunity for Pakistan. Bhutto was already con¬ 
vinced that his and Pakistan's destiny lay with the Arab 
world. There were two reasons for this. Firstly, Pakistan’s 
economic and military connections with the Arab world 
had been developing significantly even before 1973; and 
the phenomenal rise in oil prices opened up new opportu¬ 
nities for Pakistan to offer its goods and services to the 
oil rich Arab stales. Secondly, the Pakistanis have always 
aspired to identify themselves with Islamic West Asia; 
indeed this was one of the basic underlying reasons for 
the alienation that developed between the east and west 
wings of the United Pakistan. , 

Bhutto pursued this Islamic connection vigorously 
after 1973. He expected a great deal of financial support 
from the oil rich countries and also possibly expected, 
through association with them, to gain international 
political stature. More than that, Bhutto aspired to a 
leading role for Pakistan in the Islamic world, for which 
in fact Pakistan was eminently suitable. After all, in¬ 
dustrially and technologically, Pakistan had been in the 
forefront of Muslim countries. Militarily, the Pakistani 
armed forces had a high professional reputation, better 
organised and armed than most Arab armies. Now 
Bhutto brought in an additional dimension. He became 
the most articulate spokesman for the Islamic countries 
in the councils of the. world. 


he genesis of the Islamic 
bomb cap be traced to the 
vision of Bhutto, for whom 
it would serve a dual pur¬ 
pose. If Pakistan were to 
mother an “Islamic” bomb 
(as distinct from a purely national “Pakistani” bomb) the 
wrath of the rest of the world would not be directed 
against Pakistan alone. The Islamic connection would 
come to the help of Pakistan. Of the five nuclear weapon 
powers, three (the United States, Britain and France) are 
critically dependent on Arab oil. and, therefore, could 
not risk antagonising the Arabs. Of the other two, 
Russia and China, the latter would not oppose the idea 
of an Islamic bomb because it would also be a Pakistani 
bomb to act as a check against India and help in 
countervailing Soviet influence among the radical Arab 
States. In any case, Pakistan can hope to survive any 
embargo or other punitive measures the international 
community can mete out, if it were assured of assist¬ 
ance and cooperation from oil rich Muslim countries. 

Observers of the Pakistani nuclear scene were not 
surprised, therefore, when the Indian Foreign Minister 
revealed in Parliament in March 1979 that the Govern¬ 
ment of India had learned through its own sources that 
Pakistan’s nuclear intentions were not entirely peaceful, 
though this was the first £ver official admission by the 
Indian Government that Pakistan was seeking a wea¬ 
pons option. It will be recalled that in November 1978, 
a British Labour Member of Parliament asked his Prime 
Minister fpr information regarding supply of certain 
materials by a British company to Pakistan. These 
components, he alleged, could be used to build a gas 
centrifluge plant for uraniujn enrichment. Pakistan 
was reported to have offered tbe excuse that these 







components, called "frequency inverters”, were bought 
for use in a textile mill. The Indian Government also 
revealed that it had come to know about certain clan¬ 
destine purchases by Pakistan of other nuclear related 
equipment in Europe. Prime Minister Mor&rji Desai 
had earlier written to both President Zia-ul Haq of 
Pakistan and Prime Minister Callaghan of Britain about 
these matters, though to no satisfactory purpose. Presi¬ 
dent Zia promptly replied to Desai reiterating that Pakis¬ 
tan's atomic energy programme was peaceful. The 
British Prime Minister replied saying that such trans¬ 
fers of equipment hatd been banned. Meanwhile, re¬ 
ports indicated that Pakistan had already bought the 
required components and was in the process of setting 
up a uranium enrichment plan at Kahuta near Rawal-" 
pindi as a military project, independent of their Depart¬ 
ment of Atomic Energy. The United States, which had 
been in the forefront of the crusade against prolifera¬ 
tion, could not but react to Pakistan’s clandestine at¬ 
tempts to acquire nuclear bomb once it had come out 
into the open. This they did in April 1979. 


The Islamic background of the bomb is particularly 
important. The Pakistani Press and Government offi¬ 
cials have accused the Jewish lobby in the United States 
for putting pressure on the US administration to twist 
Pakistan’s arm, and have characterised the move as one 
directed against the Islamic nuclear capability. The 
United States knows full well that.its decision to cut 
off economic aid, amounting to a paltry $85 million in 
two years, was not going to restrain Pakistan, which 
would promptly be compensated by its Arab financiers 
and indeed, this is exactly what happened. So the 
American gesture was merely a token. The United 
States also renewed the earlier Kissinger offer of modern 
fighter aircraft to Pakistan if it gave up the bomb 
option and opened up all its facilities for international 
inspection. However, the motive for this American 
move is to be traced to their obsession that all Pakistani 
moves are related to its fear of India and an inadequate 
appreciation of the Islamic nature of the effort — that 
is, to countervail the Israeli nuclear capability. The wav 
in which the American Press has managed this news 
would tend to indicate that Washington is now engaged 
in an attempt to obfuscate the anti-Israeli, Islamic moti¬ 
vation behind the Pakistani nuclear effort and thus the 
American responsibility for proliferation to Israel. 

Ever since Pakistan started negotiating for the 
reprocessing plant, it was obvious to knowledgeable 
observers that such a plant was not needed for peace¬ 
ful uses of atomic energy. Plutonium is needed for 
peaceful uses for a mixed oxide fuel in place of enriched 
uranium fuel in a reactor or to fuel a fast breeder re¬ 
actor. The Pakistani atomic energy programme has 
not reached a stage where it could undertake such 
programmes : nor does Pakistan have a reactor that 
uses enriched uranium fuel. Therefore the only con- 
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elusion possible was that Pakistan was intending to use 
the reprocessing plant to extract plutonium to fabricate 
weapons. In his death cell testament Bhutto has indi¬ 
cated that such was Indeed his Intention. 

-the Pakistani concept for 

their role in the Islamic 
world is somewhat analogous 
to the Israeli concept of 
their role in relation to the 
- i Zionist movement. Pakistan, 

like the Zionist state of Israel, was created for purely 
religious considerations. Just as the Zionists refused to 
accept the concept of a federal Palestine, the Pakistanis 
rejected the idea of a federal India. Just as Israel 
invoked the Zionist idea and claimed that it represented 
the Jews all over the world, Pakistan claimed that It 
snoke for all the Muslims of the subcontinent. Liaouat 
Ali Khan'even claimed, in his speeches in the United 
States in 1949, that Pakistan was the "heart of Asia’. 
Even from those early days Pakistan had an eye on the 
leadership of the Islamic world. This was the reason 
why Pakistan found no rapport with Nasser, who deve¬ 
loped as a natural and charismatic leader of tne Arab 
world. Nor could Pakistan get along with Sukarno or 
the Shah of. Iran, except duripg the years of their 
decline; whereas Pakistani allegiance to Saudi Arabian 
leadership is based on the consideration that while 
Saudi Arabia could exercise its spiritual and financial 
leadership, Pakistan, because of its armed forces and its 
reserve of trained scientists, other skilled manpower and 
its population would be able to emerge as the leading 
military and technological Islamic State. 

Bhutto was quick to perceive the implications of 
the dismembermeht of his country in the context of the 
power balance in the region. He vowed to revive Pakis¬ 
tan from the ignominy of 1971, firstly by building the 
Pakistan Army into “Asia’s finest fighting machine and 
secondly, by finding for Pakistan a major place in the 
Islamic comity of nations. In one of his broadcasts, 
immediately afte.r the formation of Bangladesh, Bhutto 
said that Pakistan should now on look to the West 
(meaning West Asia) rather than towards the East 
(India and Bangladesh). ,. 

What Mr Bhutto meant by this was that Pakistan 
had to discover a new identity for itself in the Islamic 
group and turn its back on the Indian sub-continent. 
So long as the two wings of Pakistan had been tied 
together, Pakistan remained an Indian Islamic country. 
It was only by casting East Bengal away that Pakistan 
could embark on its quest for identity and leadership 
in West Asia. Furthermore, Bhutto realised that a 
Pakistan fabricated Islamic bomb would become an im¬ 
portant factor in striving for this leadership. Being the 
only Islamic country with a relatively well developed 
nuclear technology it was easy for Pakistan to cast itself 
In the role of a leader in technology. Therefore, as 
soon as Bhutto came to power he instituted an intense'- 






programme ot nuclear development. In his own words, 
Pakistan was on the verge of "full nuclear capability” 
when he was removed from power. 

In fact Bhutto has charged that his pursuit of an 
ambitious nuclear programme was the main cause of his 
downfall. In his testament, Mr Bhutto has said that 
“foreign forces” determined to deny Pakistan the re¬ 
processing facility, conspired to overthrow him. Yet, 
according to him, if there was one act for which he 
would be remembered, it would be the agreement with 
France for the reprocessing plant. He wrote : "After 
three years of intense negotiations, the nuclear repro¬ 
cessing plant agreement was signed between France and 
Pakistan in March 1976. France was fully satisfied on 

the safeguards . The International Energy Agency 

(IAEA) at Vienna confirmed the agreement. The 
United States representative on the Commission voted 
in favour of the approval”. Bhutto was convinced that 
France drew back on the agreement because of the 
weakness of Pakistan’s new military rulers, and that had 
he been there to negotiate the deal he would not have 
allowed this to happen: “After tantalizing the people of 
Pakistan for fourteen months.and keeping the armed 
forces on tenterhooks, at last General Zia-ul Haq, had to 
mention in his Press conference in Rawalpindi on 23 
August 1978, that he had received a very polite letter 
from the President of France; but it did not serve the 
purpose. He said omniously that France wanted modifica¬ 
tions in the contract through negotiations. So that is it. 
The President of France has offered a face-saver, but has 
not saved the plutonium separating capacity of the plant. 
This ioeans the end of the saga. In changing its posi¬ 
tion, the French Government has evoked the doctrine of 
Rebus sic Stanltbus. The French Government concluded 
the agreement with a civilian and Constitutional Gov¬ 
ernment, not with a military and dictatorial regime. The 
agreement was concluded with an elected Prime Minis¬ 
ter of international stature who had earned the respect 
and the confidence of three successive Presidents of 

France.and not with an incredible Chief Martial 

Law Administrator who keeps breaking his promises to 
his own people”. 

In July 1978, from his death cell in Rawalpindi Jail, 
Bhutto wrote a letter to President Giscard d’Estaing of 
France thanking him for his intercession to try and 
save his life. The French President's office released the 
letter after Bhutto’s execution. Bhutto implied in his 
letter that France, through its technology and tech¬ 
niques, had been able to face up to the challenges of 
Communism directly. The implication was that Pakistan 
too was attempting to follow the French example and 
through its nuclear capability face the international 
ideological challenges. The letter shows that Bhutto 
was fascinated by Napoleon and de Gaulle—the first, the 
conqueror of Europe who attempted to unify it; and the 
second, the inspirer of the independent French nuclear 
deterrent. Although many heads of State pleaded for 
Bhutto's life, it is of interest to. note that ne chose to 
write only to President Giscard d’Estaing to thank him 
for his intercession. 

In his testament Bhutto rightly claims that he had 
been actively associated with each and every develop¬ 
ment in Pakistan’s nuclear programme. As Foreign 
| Minister, as Minister of Fuel, Power and Natural Re¬ 
sources and as Minister in-charge of Atomic Energy, and 
finally as Prime Minister, Bhutto’s contribution to the 
Pakistan atomic programme was significant. “Now we 
have the brainpower, we have the nuclear power plant 
in Karachi. All we needed was the nuclear reprocessing 
plant,” he wrote, implying that he intended to get the 
reprocessing plant, then to violate the IAEA safeguards, 
reprocess the fuel and fabricate a nuclear explosive 
device. 

As far back as 1965 Bhutto had said : “If India 
builds the bomb, we will eaj grass or leaves, even go 
hungry, but we will get one of our own. We have no 
alternative”. At that stage India was not even thinking 
of a nuclear programme. In fact India was seeking 
nuclear guarantees from the great powers. Bhutto’s 
statement was a reaction to the commissioning of the 
plutonium reprocessing plant in India. After 1974 he 
was convinced that India was on her way to getting the 
bomb. ■ 
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The constables represent an almost 
total waste of resources. They are 
not respected by the public nor by 
their oum superiors. They are 
wretchedly paid, poorly housed and 
work long hour 5 m depressing con¬ 
ditions. They have little pride in 
themselves or their occupation. Be¬ 
yond fetching and carrying, their 
only function is being seen in the 
hope that it will deter crime: Prof. 
David H. Bay ley, police systems ex¬ 
pert of Denver University, USA in 
his report on the Indian constable 
to the National Police Commission. 


I T is past midnight. As Chandigarh 
sleeps, about 400 men huddle 
closely together in the darkness on a 
barren piece of land on the out¬ 
skirts of the city. Their voices are 
muted but they are discussing some¬ 
thing furiously and loud abuses 
often rend the quietness of the night. 
There is a momentary hush at the 
sound of a passing vehicle. 

As I approach this mysterious mid¬ 
night meeting, a heavy hand falls on 
my shoulder. "What are you doing 
here, son,” a hoarse voice asks me 
in Punjabi. I wheel around and am 
faced with a giant Sikh in police 
uniform. Within moments I am sur¬ 
rounded by about a dozen men, some 
wearing police uniforms. “Sola, 
Khufia (informer) Hai," growls one 
of them. I hastily produce mv 
Press card and explain that I have 
come from Delhi to cover the police 
uprising. A torch is produced and 
the card Ls examined minutely. Then, 
one of the policemen, evidently their 
leader, says, “Okay, we believe you 
are a genuine Pressman. But just in 
case you are one of the CID it does 
not matter. I myself belong to the 
CID. We have no fear of the CID. 
You can go back and tell your mas¬ 
ters that policemen arc no longer 
going to be slaves.” 

The mood at the meeting is tense 
and angry., “We are treated like 
dogs. They, the officers and politi¬ 
cians, think we can be ordered about 
at will. They abuse us like we are 
illiterate buffoons. I am a graduate. 

I won't be treated like a village 
idiot.” fumes one constable. 

“They tell us to be disciplined. I 
ask you whose discipline ? Whv 
should we accept the discipline of 
these bastard officers and politicians. 
The officers are spineless creatures at 
the beck and call of the politicians. 
And the politicians are crooks, 
opium smugglers, thieves and burg¬ 
lars. You name any crime and they 
have done it. We are policemen, we 
know," sneered another constable. 

The abuses (in choicest Punjabi) 
grow filthier and the complaints lou¬ 
der till the constables burst out in¬ 
to slogans of "Police ekta zindabad”, 
“Police union zindabad” and “Punjab 
Government hai hai” and the meet¬ 
ing disperses. Before I leave, one of 


PUNJAB'S 
POLICE REVOLT 

"You can go back and toll your masters that policemen 
are no longer going to be slaves," a Chandigarh police¬ 
man told A JOY BOSE, who went to Punjab to cover 
the recent uprising. 








the constables tells me. "Write in 
your paper the truth. Tell your rea¬ 
ders that wc will struggle for our 
rights till we die.” 

“And if you are r> CID man,” an¬ 
other pipes up, "file a full report. 
Don’t miss out details. This Govern¬ 
ment is hard of hearing.” 


r E Government is indeed hard of 
hearing. In Punjab, the rum¬ 
blings of a revolt among the cons¬ 
tabulary started over one year back, 
The earliest incident took place in 
March 1978 at Patiala when the First 
and Second Reserve men refused to 
take their lunch to protest against 
the behaviour of a local police offi¬ 
cer. A series of similar incidents 
were reported from Amritsar and 
Bhatinda districts in September and 
October. Posters appeared in seve¬ 
ral districts spelling out various 
demands of the constabulary like 


an eight hour day schedule, overtime 
payment: revision of pay scales and 
residential accommodation. The pos¬ 
ter campaign spread all over Punjab 
by the end of the year and posters 
demanding a police trade union ap¬ 
peared in most of the major towns. 

On 6 April, Baisakhi day, a police 
constable recited 'a poem highlighting 
the police demands at Ludhiana. So 
far the main cause of the police 
frustration and anger had been their 
own officers and poor working condi¬ 
tions but the assault of a police con¬ 
stable by the close relatives of an 
Akali MLA in Patiala on 14 April 
gave a new colour to the situation. 
The constable was beaten up by the 
relatives of the MLA, Sardara Singh 
Kohli, at the instance of a drunken 
friend who had picked up a quarrel 
with the constable when be tried to 
sort out a quarrel between the MLA’s 
friend and a rickshaw puller. 


Was the police revolt a 
communist plot? 


W AS the police uprising a 
deliberate Communist con¬ 
spiracy hatched by the three 
communist parties? While the 
Punjab Chief Minister, Mr Pra- 
kash Singh Badal, has indicated 
that the State Government has 
received information that com¬ 
munists have instigated the revolt 
in the police, Communist Party 
workers as well as the agitating 
policemen strongly deny a Com- 
ihunist hand (n the uprising. 

“If Indian communists could 
organise a police revolt, then re¬ 
volution is at our door step," 
scoffed a senior communist politi¬ 
cian. According to him, the revolt 
had taken the communist parties 
completely by surprise and al¬ 
though later tbeir workers had 
moved into the field, the situation 
was too big for them to control 
According to a secret Intelligence 
Bureau report compiled after in¬ 
terrogating hundreds of policemen 
and people all over Punjab and 
Haryana, there seems to be little 
indication that the communist 
parties had initiated the uprising. 
The report, however, says that 
once the revolt had spread, work¬ 
ers of the communist parties, 
particularly the CPI(M), have been 
reported to encourage the police 
constables to carry on their 
struggle and not lose heart in the 
face of Government repression. 

While, communists might not 
have initiated the police revolt, 
communist politics and the trade 
union movement have played a 
role in the police agitation. The 
main affected areas of Sangrur, 
Bhatindai and Patiala are part or 
the Malwa belt know as the 'red 
belt’ which was the scene of 


Naxalite activities in the early 
Seventies. 

Another factor which has spread 
communist or leftist politics among 
the police is the large number of 
educated unemployed who are 
seeking iohs in the constabulary 
for want ed something batter. Most 
of the leaders of the police revolt 
belong to this category ttb are 
very conscious of their rights and 
resent being treated as mere 
chattels of their superior officers 
and politicians. Quite a few of 
them were in the armed con¬ 
stabulary doing punishment post¬ 
ings. The armed constabulary is 
the worst off among the police 
since they do not have the privi¬ 
leges and fringe benefits' of the 
district police like petty graft and 
power over local shopkeeper*. 
Their duty hour* are alto not fixed 
and ■ sometimes during riots ex¬ 
tend more than even IQ hours, for 
which they are not paid anything 
extra. Consequently,, most police-' 
men hate to he posted, in the 
armed cc^stabulary which con¬ 
tains the most disgruntled ele¬ 
ments of the police. 


The repression let loose on the 
agitating policeinep. in Punjab is 
likely to further . drive the con¬ 
stables into the arms of the com¬ 
munists: Already the number of 
arrests have crossed 1,000 and 
most of the 0,000 policemen who 
had actively., trticipnted in the 
revolt are lacing either discharge 
orders or criminal prosecution by 
medal courts located In prisons, 
This could well turn them into 
hardcore communists. 1 


A.B. 



The assault immediately sparked 
off great resentment among the local 
constabulary, who held a demonstra¬ 
tion in front of the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner’s office. The DC relayed to 
Chandigarh the disaffection m the 
police but little was done about it. 
In fact, the Government later even 
denied that a police demonstration 
had taken place. 

On 7 May, Akali MLA Dalip Singh 
Pandhi was passing through Mandi 
Govindgar in Patiala when to his 
great surprise he found the traffic 
constable busy directing traffic and 
not saluting him. The incensed Akali 
MLA immediately pronounced the 
constable “dead drunk" and directed 
that he undergo a medical examina¬ 
tion. In spite of the constable’s pro¬ 
tests that he was ill, he was forced 
to go for a medical check-up which re¬ 
vealed that he actually had a tempe¬ 
rature and was certainly not drunk. 
Further enquiries revealed that the 
constable had a very good service 
record and had come to duty in spite 
of being ill. This was the last sttaw 
for the Patiala constables. The same 
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night they held a meeting and decid¬ 
ed to go on a protest demonstration 
on the next day. They also paigted 
slogans in tar criticising^the Punjab 
Government and their own officers 
for not taking action against the 
erring MLA. 

The next morning about 200 police¬ 
men marched down the main Mall 
Road shouting slogans against the 
Government and the bureaucracy. 
Many of them carried lathis and wore 
their police - uniforms. "I was 
absolutely nonplussed,” said the 
Deputy Commissioner when he re¬ 
counted the scene later. “I had never 
seen the district police behave like 
this”. He immediately informed the 


Haryana armed policemen 'shout¬ 
ing slogans .squatted on the 
Grand Trunk Road blocking traffic for 
more than three hours. Rumblings 
were heard from Himachal Pradesh 
that the constabulary there was also 
dissatisfied and a statement by an 
unofficial Himachal Police Union 
spokesman extended full support to 
tne Punjab policemen. Police con¬ 
stables of the Union Territory of 
Chandigarh also staged a demonstra¬ 
tion in full uniform in the city at 
night. 

On 11 May, the police unrest 
assumed ominous proportions and 
panic struck the Badaf Government 


which alerted the army and instructed 
Border Security Force troops to move 
into the districts. All arms were 
removed from police stations and 
stacked at central points under the 
supervision of deputy superintendents 
of police. The intelligence branch 
chief, Mr I. B. Mathur, himself was 
camping at Chandigarh where he held 
consultations with both the Punjab 
and Haryana Chife Ministers. Intelli¬ 
gence Branch officials spread out in the 
various districts of the State inter-* 
regaling people to find out the leaders 
of the revolt. Meanwhile demons¬ 
trations continued in Punjab and 
Haryana; 200 Haryana armed police 


Inspector-General of Police, Mr Bhag- 
wan Singh Danewalia. who within a 
few hours reached the spot. 

Mr Danewalia’s arrival, instead of 
improving the situation, worsened It 
considerably. Known for his rough 
md haughty manner, the IG sought 
to browbeat the oolice demonstrators. 
•‘Fall in line, fail in line,” he shouted 
repeatedly. His words fell on deaf 
ears as the demonstrators ignored 
him and continued shouting slogans.' 
Angered, Mr Danewalia snatched 
away the mike from one of the 
leaders of the demonstration. At 



once, ail hell broke loose. 

The IG was showered with the 
filthiest of abuses and some of the 
demonstrators pushed him around. 
Mr Danewalia retreated hastily from 
the spot after no policeman was 
keen to protect him from the wrath 
of the demonstrators. The demons¬ 
tration continued till 5 p.m. in - the 
evening when the demonstrators dis¬ 
persed after negotiations with the 
Deputy Commissioner who promised 
to look into their problems. 

News of the Patiala dembnstration 
spread like wild fire all over Punjab. 
The demonstration had proved two 
points. The IG's highhanded manner 
had revealed the Government’s un¬ 
sympathetic attitude towards the 
constables and his. hasty retreat in 
front of the demonstrators had been 
a crucial victory for the constabulary. 
The next day, the police revolt had 
spread to three other districts of 
Punjab. Policemen took out pro¬ 
cessions and shouted slogans in 
Bhatinda, Sangrur and Sunam dis¬ 
tricts against tne Government and in 
support of their colleagues in Patiala. 

Within 24 hours, the revolt had 
crossed the Punjab ‘border dnto 
Haryana where more than 500 
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personnel stationed at Rohtak refus¬ 
ed to take lunch in support of their 
fellow constables in Punjab. 

By 12 May, the Government began 
to show its teeth. In a pre-dawn 
Swoop about 100 so-called leaders of 
the revolt were arrested from various 
districts in Punjab and demonstra¬ 
tions at Muktsar in Faridkot were 
forcibly stopped. The Government, 
however, ran into a major problem. 
Of the 28,000 force in Punjab, while 
only a few thousands were actually 
taking to the streets, more than 90 
per cent were silent sympathisers who 
refused to take action against the 
agitating policemen. 

In Haryana, the Devi Lai Govern¬ 
ment bad taken stern measures 
against those policemen who had 
agitated. The Haryana IG, Mr 
Dharam Singh, was himself supervis¬ 
ing their punishment. They were 
made to stand in two rows facing 
each other and then ordered to slao 
each other as hard as they could. 
'.*Tbis should break their comradely 
spirit,” one of the senior Harvana 
18 


police officers is reported to have 
said. 

The repression in Haryana manag¬ 
ed to break the back of the agitators. 
However, resentful constables swore 
that one day thev would take re¬ 
venge. "Babuji, hamara bhi time 
ayega. (Our time will also come) 
We won’t be crushed so easily,” said 
a constable who had been put through 
the. punishment drill. Most, however, 
refused to talk since they said In¬ 
telligence Branch people were all 
over and they were afraid of being 
overheard. 

In Punjab, however, the repression 
only added fuel to the fire and a 
giant rally was held at Sangrur 
where nearly 4,000 constables from 
all over the State attended. Demons¬ 
trations were akso held in various 
towns in the districts. At midnight, 
in a top secret operation, the army 
took over the armouries of the 
Punjab Armed Police at Bahadurgarh 
and Jullundur. The Punjab Govern¬ 
ment was obviously not taking any 
chances. Meanwhile, there was 


serious division of opinion in tfai 
bureaucracy itself on how to dea 
with the situation. While Horn 
Commissioner R. C. Kapila, a dappe 
young IAS officer known for hi 
eccentricities like cycling to offio 
from home, urged that the Govern 
nrent try and win over as many police 
men as possible, the IG, Mr Dane 
walia, insisted that a though line b< 
taken and no concessions made tc 
the agitators. 

The next day, when a polio 
demonstration was held at Ludhiana 
the demonstrators were told that 
prohibitory orders had been declared 
For the first time, policemen were 
openly arrested in public in the State. 
Meanwhile, in Bahadurgarh where 
the armoury had been taken over, 
about 70 policemen deserted the lines 
and walked out of the fort Accord¬ 
ing to the constables who remained, 
police officers came in the morning 
to the fort and tried to arrest some 
constables. The officers were pushed 
aside and the men simply walked 
out. “The officers looked such fools,” 
laughed one of the constables. 

The attitude of most of the so- 
called loyalist policemen wps sup- 
risingly unanimous in support: pf the 
agitating policemen. “I have not 
joined them because there are some 
difficulties in my family right now. 
Otherwise 1 would be out on the 
streets with them,” said a constable 
in Patiala. “I might not have joined 
them but I will never participate in 
anv action against them. They are 
fighting for my rights. What have I 
against them?” asked a police con¬ 
stable on duty outside the Patiala 
Secretariat in full earshot of his 
superior officer who desperately tried 
to look away. In Punjab the police 
officers seemed to be terrified of the 
situation, while the constables stroll¬ 
ed about confidently. 

While the Punjab Government’s 
announcement of pay hikes and 
widespread repression have stifled 
the police revolt for the present, it 
is highly unlikely that this is a long 
term solution to the problem. First, 
the pay hikes still fall far short of 
the demands of the policemen. The 
most pressing problem of the Punjab 
policemen, like his counterparts in 
most other, States is housing. In 
Punjab, of the 8.575 constables in the 
districts, hardly 1,350 have been pro¬ 
vided with houses, and of the 2,347 
head constables only 385 live in Gov¬ 
ernment accommodation. The condi¬ 
tion of the armed police is even 
worse. 

Second, the revolt by tbe police is, 
almost all of the scores of constables 
I met told me, for selfwespect and 
not merely for more money. The 
repression and humiliation of their 
leaders will hardly contribute to a 
sympathetic attitude towards the Gov¬ 
ernment among the constabulary. 
Third, and the most important, is 
the fact that the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment’s hasty announcement of pay 
hikes while not satisfying the con¬ 
stables will convince them of a moral 
Wktory which might prompt them in 
the near future to test their strength 
again. ■ 
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The constable's lot: 
frustration, bitterness 

O N A sunny October morning, con- statistics compiled by the corn- 
stable Raghubir Singh was on mission, of a total police force of 
uard duty in the Sriniwaspuri 5,82,729, there are 5,36,152 constables 
olice Station in South Delhi. He and 42,437 sub-inspectors and inspee- 
had reported for work at 6 a.in., tors. In the armed police, of a total 

picked up his .303 musket, and stood force of 1,70,938, constables number 

to attention in front of the lock-up 1,64,858 and sub-inspectors and 
which he was to guard for the next inspectors 5,307. The majority of 

three hours. But around 8.35 a m., the constabulary are bitter and 

with less than half an hour to go frustrated people who draw meagre 
for his shift to end, the unpredic- salaries for the most difficult of jobs, 
table happened. Constable Raghubir They are miserably underpaid: The 
Singh ran amuck. After firing a salary of the police constable In most 
shot from outside the lock-up, the States is lower than that of an un¬ 
constable moved into the nearbv skilled worker,” averred Mr Dharam 
‘Reporting Room’, jerking the trigger Vira. The commission’s findings show 
or his rifle repeatedly. Complete that most constables draw a salary 
panic gripped the police station, of less than R$ 300 and in some 
Policemen and civilians alike ran for States less than Rs 250. Significantly, 
their lives, while the constable kept one of the richest states, Haryana, 
shooting. Some could not escape, pays its constables the lowest (see 
like 22-year-old biscuit factory work- chart). Ho wonder the Haryana 
er. Cyan Chand, who was instantly 
killed and five others, including a ^ 
policeman, who received gunshot = 
wounds. It was only after a fellow | 
constable pounced upon him and >- 
grabbed his rifle that the demented 
constable relented. 

Why did a constable with decades 
of good service behind him, no record 
of any mental ailment whatever and 
in fairly good physical shape end up 
shooting at his colleagues and in- 


Shahdra Mental Hospital for over a 
month. What will happen to Raghu¬ 
bir Singh, his wife and family of 
five daughters and a son, now that a 
case of murder and attempted 
murder has been registered against 
him? 

The roots of constable Raghubir 
Singh’s insanity lie perhaps not m 
any physiral or mental ailment but 
the abominable working conditions of 
tbe police constable in India today. 

'‘The present working conditions of constable has the. reputation of being 
the Indian police constable are likely the most brutal and unscrupulous 
to make him sullen, tired, brusque policeman. ' 

and discourteous. He is treated like 

a raw, illiterate peasant and made to rr*HE low salary of the constable 
do the most mechanical jobs. And 1 seems even more inadequate if 
his low wages are tailormade to one takes into account some of his 
make him corrupt,” said Mr Dharam little-known duties, which involve 
Vira, Chairman of the National spending out of his own pocket. Hie 
Police Commission which was set up commission's tour of different States 
last year by the Janata Government, has revealed a wealth of information 
to investigate for the first time the 0 n the lopsided manner in which the 
failures and shortcomings of the police works—at the cost of the 
Indian Police. constable. 

The first report deals exclusive- Take for instance the problems of 
ly with the Indian Police Con- a post-mortem operation. The con¬ 
stabulary. “The constabulary con- stable is ordered by his superiors to 
stitutes as much as 90 per cent of get a post-mortem done on a body, 
the police and if we have to effect u major metropolitan cities, of 
reforms in the police we have to do course, this is not much of a pro- 
so in the constabulary first,” Mr blem since there are doctors within 
Dharam Vira said. According to easy reach. What happens when the 
20 ?» 


nocent civilians? The police have 
not been able to trace any abnor¬ 
mality in the 52-year-old constable 
who hails from Rai village in Sone- 
pat district although he has been 
kept under observation in the 



body is found, in a village is another 
matter. The nearest doctor might 
well be 20 miles away at the district 
hospital. It is the constable’s res¬ 
ponsibility to take the body to a 
doctor for which there is no pro¬ 
vision of payment. He can’t take a 
bus or truck since dead bodies are 
not allowed on these vehicles. He 
also cannot possibly carry the body 
and walk 20 miles. The members of 
tbe commission were astounded to 
hear that tbe constables had no 
other recourse but to request private 
tempo owners to transport the bodies. 
The payment for this is invariably 
in the form of some favour shown by 
the constable to tbe tempo owner, 
since there is just no way he can 
hire a tempo with his own money. 
"The endemic corruption in the 
Indian constabulary is obviously not 
by accident". 

Dead bodies create other problems 
for constables too. In case there is 
an unclaimed dead body lying on the 
road, it is the duty of the constable 
to see to it that the body is cremat¬ 
ed or buried. For this he is given a 
sum of Rs 8 by the Government. The 
actual cost, however, is 10 times *the 
amount given to the constable. Cofn- 
mission members were told that it 
was very difficult to get any labourer 
to carry a rotting corpse to the 
cremation grounds unless he was paid 
an extravagant amount. In some re¬ 
mote areas, the police constable uses 
his lathi to force poor Harijans to 
carry the bodies free of charge, but 
in most areas they have to hire 
labourers at fantastic rates to do 
this loathsome task. Apart from 
cash tbe constable has also to ply 
the labourers with hquor so that be 
is drunk enough to ‘ignore the stench 
from the bodies they carry. The 
new prohibition orders have made 
the constable’s task more difficult. 

Another little known fact about 
the functioning of the Indian Police 
is the diet allowance for prisoners 
given to the Thanedar of a police 
chowki. The sum of Rs 1.50 is given 
to the Thanedar for the daily diet 
of a man. Even this amount is not 
given immediately, but has to be 
collected from the District Magist¬ 
rate, the whole process usually tak¬ 
ing nearly a year. During this 
period the Thanedar has to pay from 
his own pocket for the upkeep of the 
prisoners. If in the mean time, he is 
transferred to another district, he is 
very likely to lose the whale amount. 
Little wonder that people bate to 
stay in police lockups for a con¬ 
siderable period of time. 

In addition the constable has to 
pay for the conveyance, in case he is 
taking prisoners to court. While in 
cities, he can take a bus, the rural 
constabulary* has invariably got to 
take a lift from a friendly truck 
driver. This friendship is, of course, 
based on favours shown to the truck 
drivers. 

Another drain on the constable’s 
pocket is caused by the constant 
shortage of writing paper in 'the 
police station. There is an 'oil and 
stationery allowance' allocates to 



evei“f police station. But this sum. 
varying between Rs 6 and 8 is hardly 
adequate to cover the reams of 
paper required by'the officials there 
to register cases—some of which run- 
into TuU exercise books. It is com¬ 
mon for most duty officers- at police 
stations to ask complainants to bring 
their own writing paper with them. 

The second major problem for the 
constable is housing. Although the 
Government is supposed to provide 
him with a house, more than half 
the constables in the country have 
to And their own accommodation (see 
chart). With their low salaries they 
can only afford squalid rooms, usual¬ 
ly located in suburban slums. This 
is perhaps one of the main reasons 
for vested interests of the police in 
landlord-tenant disputes in most slum 
areas. 

Besides, there is little incentive for 
the constable. Promotions are rare, 
however good their service record 
may be. He is given the most dirty 
jobs and he works an average of 12 
to 16 hours a day for seven days in 
the week. While senior police 
officers are often allowed to take 
leave, the constable finds it difficult 
to get even a day off. This is evident 
from the fact that on Sundays and 
second Saturdays, police officers can 
stay home unless something major Is 
happening, but the poor constable 
has to work. 

The Commission in its report has 
suggested a number of changes m 
the present working of the police. 
“Firstly, we have to guarantee the 

E olice constable a decent pay and 
ving conditions", said Mr Dharain 
Vira. “We have also recommended 
that promotions for the constables 
be made easier and be should at least 
be able to climb to the post of a 
Deputy Superintendent,” be added. 
The Commission has also suggested 
that the training programme of the 
constable be changed, so that he may 
exercise mental faculties more in* 
stead of doing a purely mechanical 
job. 

The major change that the Com¬ 
mission has suggested is the right 
for the lower ranks of the Indian 
Police to form an association through 
which they can ventilate their 
grievances. “Even if full trade 
union rights cannot be granted to 
the police, they should certainly be 
allowed . to freely associate and put 
forward their demands to the gov¬ 
ernment,” Mr Dharam Vira said. At 
present, the constable has no forum 
at all to air his problems. The 
Commission has asked the Govern¬ 
ment to allow them to do this as in 
the case of Class IV employees. 
Another, suggestion put forward by 
the Commission to the setting up of 
a neutral arbitration body if no 
agreement is reached between the 
Police Association , and the Govern¬ 
ment The decision of the arbitra¬ 
tion body will be binding on both 
parties. “We should not push the 

E oliceman to a situation, where he 
as to go on strike,” Mr Dharain 
Vira condoded. 

■ ■ 


Aligarh: Back to 
violence 


VIVEK SENGUPTA visited 
Aligarh to report on an 
endemic problem : com¬ 
munal clashes. This time, 
an attack on a train was 
followed by violence on 
the campus. 

T HE city of Aligarh, so close to 
the hcat r , of the Muslims of 
India, is jinxed. First, there were 
the riots of October last year. They 
were followed by another round of 
violence in November. The two toge¬ 
ther took a toll of at least 30 lives, a 
few hundred were injured and pro¬ 
perty worth several crorcs of rupees 
was destroyed. Again recently, on 
the night of 10-11 May the Aligarh 
Muslim University (AMU) campus 
was the scene of violent dashes bet¬ 
ween the police and the students; 31 
shops and a state transport bus were 
burnt, stabbing and shooting accoun¬ 
ted for the death of at least five per¬ 
sons. Indefinite curfew was clamped 
on the dty and on 12 May the Uni¬ 
versity was closed down till June 1, 
and hostel residents were asked to 
vacate the halls of residence imme¬ 
diately. No incident has been reported 
thereafter. 

The nocturnal orgy of violence was 
a sequel to the incident at the Dadri 
station on the Aligarh-Delhi line on 
the morning of 9 May when AMU 
students travelling to Delhi to join 
a Boat Club rally against the recent¬ 
ly moved AMU (Amendment) Bill, 
were involved in an unfortunate fra¬ 
cas with fellow commuters. Seventy 
of them were injured and 27 of them 
had to be hospitalised with fractures 
aha head injuries. The official ver¬ 
sion disseminated by anyone having 
anything to do with the administra¬ 
tion is that it was purely a "law and 
order” problem which was subse¬ 
quently given a communal colouring 
by “intcreslcd parties". The AMU 
Students' Union, however, maintains 
that it was a planned and organised 
attack on them 

A certain degree of credibility is 
added to the students’ version when 
it is recalled that in recent history 
the AMU campus has been signifi¬ 
cantly peaceful even while in the 
rest of the town armies of the two 
warring communities have clashed by 
night and day. In fact, in last year’s 
rioting, the students, who maintained 


absolute communal harmony, made a 
signal contribution to relief and re¬ 
habilitation work. 

Driving down from Agra, as we 
approached Aligarh, the first thing 
we noticed was the scanty traffic on 
the normally busy highway, and 
even that traffic was largely one-way. 
A trickle of vehicles came down from 
Aligarh but none, save an occasional 
cyclist who might be going to the 
next village, went towards the town. 
Inside Aligarh, which was still under 
24-hour curfew, the streets were 
deserted. The intense heat had 
brought a lot of people out-of-doors, 
but no one dared to step out of the 
sidewalks. The only vehicles visible 
were patrol jeeps. Every 50 yards 
posses of jawans belonging either to 
the State Police, the Ceotral Reserve 
Police (CRP) or the Border Security 
Force (BSF), armed with rilTes and 
stenguns, stepped us, questioning the 
purpose of our visit, the ‘press’ stic¬ 
kers on our car notwithstanding, and 
after we had explained, demanding to 
check our identity cards in the ab¬ 
sence of curfew passes, which we 
were going to collect from the 
Kotwali. 

Wending our way through the cir¬ 
cuitous streets of old Aligarh, we 
proceeded to the AMU campus. To 
get to the Civil Uincs-university area, 
one has to go over the railway tracks, 
which last year served as the great 
divide separating the riot-tom town 
from the peaceful campus. Today, 
the campus wore a haunted look.the 
town had been almost entirely free 
of trouble. The hostels had been 
vacated the previous day and there 
remained only a few girl-students and 
the 300-odd students from 33 differ¬ 
ent countries who naturally could' 
not be summarily thrown out. We 
gathered at the bungalow of a senior 
faculty member and spoke to a 
variety of people including senior 
professors, members of the adminis¬ 
trative staff, local politicians. 

T HE genesis of this round of dis- 
turbanees in Aligarh lies in the 
controversial AMU (Amendment) Bill 
1978, which was moved in Parlia¬ 
ment on 30 April by the Union Edu¬ 
cation Minister Dr P. C. Cbunder, 
Making a reference to the various 
legislations relating to the. AMU, Dr 
Chundcr said that in 1951 certain 
changes were made in keeping with 
the .secular Constitution adopted by 
the country. But in J972, the previ¬ 
ous regime had abridged the lights 
of the University and the present 
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BUlsougbttorestore its autonomy, 
which it had enjoyed after the 1951 
amendment. So far as the contro¬ 
versial minority character of the 
AMU was concerned, the Government 
considered itself bound by the 
Supreme Court ruling that the Uni¬ 
versity was not a minority i'<titUtion 
under Article 30 of the Constitution. 

The Government's view was that 
the aims add objectives of the estab¬ 
lishment of the Mohammedan Anglo- 
Oriental College — later incorporated 
as the AMO in 1920 — included, 
among other things, the pursuit of 
oriental studies as distinct from Isla¬ 
mic studies. Said Dr Chunder : “It 
would not be right to say that the 
University was confined to the mino¬ 
rity community.a narrow view 

cannot be liken as to make it a 

communal. University.(the Bill) 

will actually ensure the minority 
character of the institution in the 
true sense of the term". 

Such a restricted exposition of the 
term is anathema to most Muslims. 
To understand Muslim sensitivity 
about AMU one must realise that the 
AMU has never been treated as 
merely an institution by the Indian 
Muslims. As Dr Rahman Ali Khan, 
reader in the law faculty of AMU, 
pointed out, “It started as an educa¬ 
tional movement for the Muslims, 
and has remained so to this day." 
When Sir Syed Ahmed Khan foun¬ 
ded the Mohammaden Anglo-Oriental 
College in 1975 he wanted to bring 
western education tempered by Isla¬ 
mic studies to the unwilling Muslims 
of the country. But despite the ini¬ 
tial lack of enthusiasm, there soon 
came the time when almost every 
Indian Muslim, educated in the west¬ 
ern sense of the term, had ipso facto 
to be an alumnus of AMU. Dilution 
of the minority character of such an 
institution is seen by Muslims as an 
attempt to stifle their aspirations, 
and is bound to be resisted. 

It was to protest against the un¬ 
popular AMU (Amendment) Bill that 
the AMU students' union organised 
a rally on 9 May at Delhi a Boat 
Club. Though most of the students 
bad proceeded from Aligarh in char¬ 
tered buses, a few hundred took the 
early morning Aligarb-Ncw Delhi pas¬ 
senger train. 

The trouble began even before the 
train had started from Aligarh sta¬ 
tion. It got detained for a while be¬ 
cause so many boys were travelling 
ticketless. Some of the banners that 
they were carrying were allegedly 
torn by fellow commuters who also 
taunted them.. Students claim that a 
black Ambassador car drove along 
with the train — the railway track 
and the Aligarh-Delhi road run paral-. 
lei for long stretches — upto Dadri 
station. No (me cared to note down 
its registration number, but the car 
might well have been an IB vehicle 
engaged in routine surveillance. 
From Yair station the train started 
filling up. There wait an altercation 
abewt seating which was amicably 
resolved test a few commuters dis- 
JNs f**e; pt*K» of certain 
caqteges. By the time the train got 
to P a ari. there wens as many non- 


amu commuters as tne students. 
Some AMu students claim that a lot 
of these passengers were students of 
a few Aligarh colleges which are 
affiliated not to AMU but to Agra 
University. These are Dharam 
Samaj, Bara Saini, Government Inter 
and Ttka Ram Women’s college. 
There has been debate on this point. 

If these colleges are affiliated to 
AMU, then the number of Hindu 
students in AMU will outnumber the 
Muslims, and the Muslims have been 
resisting the move to affiliate these 
colleges with AMU. A section of 
the AMU students who described 
themselves as "minority students of 
AMU”, (meaning, they are Hindus) 
support this demand. Said a leader 
of these students to a Press confer¬ 
ence on 15 May : “Once these are 
affiliated to the University (AMU), our 
numerical strength would be the 
same as of the majority students and 
we will be able to participate fully 
in the affairs of the University.” ft 
need scarcely be mentioned that once 
the minority character of AMU is 
restored, the question of such an 
affiliation will not arise. 

However that may be, at Dadri, a 
rumour spread that some of the 
AMU boys had teased a young bride. 
A few students were detained on 
thi« account, but the train moved 
out of the station. It had travelled 
hardly a kitomere. when it was stop¬ 
ped by chain-pulling at the outer 
signal. 

While most of the AMU stu¬ 
dents remained in their coaches the 
other boys disembarked and were 
allegedly joined by at least a hun¬ 
dred men armed with canes and 
iron rods. A couple of them even 
carried firearms. They called out to 
the non-AMU passengers to get off 
lest they should be harmed, and 
tried to detach the bogies carrying 
the AMU boys. It was at this point 
that the belabouring of the AMU boys 
began. The assault continued for an 
hour. At least 70 boys were injured. 

The train eventually started, and 
while the majority of the students, 
including those that were injured, 
proceeded to Delhi, some headed 
back to Aligarh. The woeful talcs 
that they told in the campus and 
the accounts of the other boys who 
returned from the rally in the even¬ 
ing inflamed passions and by night 
the situation was tense. The next 
day (10 May) the students demanded 
withdrawal of the Provincial Armed 
Constabulary (PAC) contingents post¬ 
ed on the campus after a roadways bus 
bad been set on fire. In Aligarh, 
for that matter in the entire State 
of UP the PAC is a baled and mis¬ 
trusted force. After much persua¬ 
sion the district administration with¬ 
drew the PAC but only to the out¬ 
skirts of the campus. 

The students say that throughout 
the day they were continually pro¬ 
voked % the PAC men. Around half 
past seven some students attacked 
the hydel inspection bungalow , in the 
campus, where a wedding was on, but 
not much damage was caused. At 
eight, the hostel sirens were sounded 
which brought the boys rushing out. 


ana soon mey were *.»*>, 

police at the Shamshsd market on 
the main thoroughfare of the catnpds# 
Barricades were made of stacks of;. 
furniture and set on fire, the 
colony was attacked, 31 shops, most-: 
ly belonging to Hindus, were set (to-, 
fire in the Shamshad and Zakaria. : 
markets. ■" 

Even as the Students wofe bat-' 
tling the police, as many as five, par¬ 
sons — four of them Hindus —« 
killed on the campus near the, Modi- 
cal College. The orgy of violence! 
continued till 11 , when indefinite 
curfew was claimped on the dty. . 

Those whom we met on the AMU, 
campus were extremely apologetic; 
about the behaviour of the bovfc 
Prof. Rahman Ali Khan., repeated#,, 
said, “f don’t hold any brief for, 
these silly boys". The boys, they 
said, were mostly Pre-University and 
First Year and being relatively fate 
mature got carried away by mpb 
fury and in the process the proud* 
record of AMU as a .citadel of core 
munal harmony was tarnished. Sara 
a senior faculty member ; "Homefft 
ankhein sharam te jhuk jaim hm 
... hamara sab kueh kho gaya” (We 
are ashamed of ourselves; all that 
we were proud of is lost). Fazlnr 
Bari, the Muslim Majlis MLA sug¬ 
gested that the University commu¬ 
nity should itself raise funds to 
compensate for the losses suffered 
by the Hindu shopkeepers of Share- 
shad and Zakaria markets, 

The faculty members we met were , 
highly critical of the ViceChance Uor " 
Dr A. M. Khusre. He was roundly 
blamed for the present lawlessness of. 
the students. The discipline for 
which AMU used to be famous faded 
away after this VC began to admit 5 
students and sometimes even ap- >: 
pointed people at the instance of 
the student leaders. His sole aim 
has always been to gain cheap'; 
popularity with the students, they . 
said. Moreover, they thought that ; 
he had needlessly acquiesced to th* : 
district authorities' advice that the - 3 
University be closed and the hostel ! 
Vacated. Aside of greatly incon¬ 
veniencing the students, the loss in ; 
academic terms was immense const? s \ 
dering that a lot of invaluable time - 
was tost during last year’s rioting. /; 
Even so, it cannot be disputed that ;; 
by shutting the University and send- j 
ing the boarders home the author^ 
ties totally defused the situation • 
which might well have gone out of 
hand had the students been around 
after 12 May. 

Chief Minister Banarsi Das. along ' 
with Piloo Modi, was made life mere : 
her of the AMU students ’union in - 
1972 (in the same vear the mem-1 
berships of Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
and Norul Hasan were revoked). He > 
has gone on record in the Rajya..< 
Sabha calling for the restoration of ; 
the minority character of AMU. Ife 
may not be very popular with Mus¬ 
lims today for dealing with the situ a- , 
tion strictly, but at least he brought 
the situation under control. But can. 
he ensure pence in Aligarh after' 
Julv 2 , when the University is sche¬ 
duled to reopen7 ft,; 

































£ room wall of a 
♦ilia. Dramatic 


OISONED CHO 
relates. Toma 
toes injected 
with chemicals. 
Add poured into 
milk jugs. Wax 
figures with 
needles stuck in¬ 
to vital organs. 
Midnight rituals 
involving bloody 
sacrifices and 
nude women- An 
explosion destro¬ 
ying the bed- 
Swiss legislator's 

_ _ revelations by a 

female witness—after falling in love 
Willi an investigating officer. These 
are only some of the ingredients in 
what has become Switzerland's most 
sensational case in decades — the 
. Divine Light Centre scandal. 

On trial at the penal court of the 
Swiss Federal Tribunal 'in Lausanne 
are the leader of the Divine Light 
Centre of Winterthour, the Secun- 
derabad-born Swami Omkarananda, 
and five of his .disciples. They have 
been charged wkb attempted murder 
and the violation of Swiss laws 
against the possession and use of 
explosives. But the accusations that 
have already come Out at the trial 
(which began on Monday, April 24) 
go far beyond the formal charges. 
Whatever tbe ultimate verdict, the 
case of the Divine Light Centre, 
with its tales of witchcraft, poison¬ 
ing and sex, will not easily be for¬ 
gotten. 

The story begins in 1966 when the 
Divine Light Centre was founded at 
the affluent residential township of 
Brahlberg in tbe Swiss canton of 
Winterthour, not far from Zurich. It 
came as an early response to the 
Western need for spiritual succour 
from the Orient, ana its statutory 
objective was “to engage fa spiri¬ 
tual and religious work in favour of 
nil suffering and unhappy people.’' 
To help attain that lofty end the 
Centre established an institute “to 
synthesise the sciences,” which de¬ 
voted itself primarily to meditation. 
.Under its spiritual leader, Swami 
Omkarananda, the centre rapidly ac¬ 
quired followers. The 10 to .IS 
members who helped found the cen¬ 
tre In 1966 quickly swelled to over 
80; on occasion, the centre had some 
100 to 120 participants in its activi¬ 
ties. As occurred elsewhere in the 
West, the sect's devotees manifested 
their disenchantment with material 
possessions by offering most of them 
to the centre. Money flowed, and 
the centre soon bought several other 
boiMings In Brahlberg as well as 
three more across the border at 
Stuhlii igen in West Germany. All 
these they proceeded to paint blue— 
; ffe# colour of serenity and therefore 
of the order to the undisguised 
annoyance of their neighbours. 


Before tong, tensions developed 
between the Inmates of the centre 
and the local inhabitants. No one 
is very precise about the reasons for 
this, but then no sect, not even the 
Krishna Consciousness group in 
Mayapore, has gained easy accept¬ 
ance from its neighbours. The afflu¬ 
ent and conservative citizens of 
Bruhiberg evidently resented seeing 
their neighbourhood being taken 
over by a free-spending set of un- 
Christian eccentrics. Nor, perhaps, 
did the members of the sect make a 
great effort to win over the com¬ 
munity. Soon, complaints 8bout the 
behaviour and habits of the devotees 
reached the police, who in turn sent 
a warning to the Swami threatening 
his expulsion from the country if 
his centre was the subject of any 
further complaints. The Swami res¬ 
ponded by nominally surrendering 
the presidency of the Divine Light 
Association, but the aituation conti¬ 
nued to worsen. The centre's oppon¬ 
ents in the area began to criticise 
the Swami and his followers in the 
Press and local legislature. The 
Swami responded with a campaign 
of his own: a flurry of legal actions 
(nearly 200 of them) against his 
detractors. All the cases failed. The 
Swami then decided to tackle his 
enemies more directly. 


0 FAR IT HAD 
not been entirely 
dear who was 
more responsible 
for provoking 
the hostility — 
the centre or its 
neighbours. But 
from mid-1)975 
on, it was dear¬ 
ly the centre 
which took the 
offensive. Early 
in the autumn, 
it is alleged, the Swami’s followers 
tried to cast a spell on their enemies 
by smearing their houses with blood 
and burying “nwgkr objects’’—crush¬ 
ed powders, fruits mashed with their 
roots and an assortment of similar 
concoctions—in their gardens. When 
these didn’t work the centre sear¬ 
ched for specialists in sorcery r ex¬ 
perts from England, led by a magi¬ 
cian with tbe exotic name of “Mad¬ 
ame Zorn” arrived. A delegation was 
sent to India to look for astrologers 
and tantrics...this unearthed Afara- 
yana Baba, whose sordid rituals we 
shall describe later. 

When magic failed to have the 
slightest impact on their opponents, 
the cuitists allegedly turned to poi¬ 
sons. Cobra venom was obtained 
and put into hot drinks destined for 
their enemies; poisoned almond cho¬ 
colates aimed at a neighbour’s chil¬ 
dren were dropped into his garden. 
But tbe drinks and the chocolates 



were .ant actually eoasumedbytha 
intended victims. A centre disciple 
on a ladder squirted a targe amount 
of anti-cholera and smallpox vaccine 
through an open widow into the 
kitchen of State CoundOor Jafcsb 
Stack!, an uncompromising critic It 
didn’t start an epidemic Add was 
injected into a tomato toft on e 
window-sill. The victim tasted tty 
thought it had gone bad. Split It tettr 
and rinsed her mouth—inadvertently 
saving her own life.- poor-handles 
and bells were treated with an etat* 
merit designed to burn (he hinds m 
the householders touching them; add 
was poured into a jug of milk. Wives 
of Swiss officials looking into the 
. centre's affairs received visits from 
“beauticians" who tried to splash 
Corrosive liquids on their fates. No 
serious damage was, however, done 
in any of these situations. 

Matters finally came to a head on 
the night of October 7-A 1975, when 
Divine Light disdples deposited 
cases of explosives on the approach¬ 
es to the homes of Councilor Stuck; 
and another leading opponent, their 
neighbours’ lawyer, Mr WiHy 
Hauser. The cases contained hopie- 
made shrapnel bombs. Only one of 
them exploded, near (the Stuck) 
villa.) It tore a hole in the bedroom 
wall—adjoining, as the outraged pro¬ 
secution stressed, the “Conjugal bed” 
—but though the damage was esti¬ 
mated at 40,000 Swiss’Francs (nearly 
Rs 2 lakhs) no one was hurt. The 
police didn't have a long list pf 
suspects. They raided the offices ,of 
the Divine Light Centre and unear¬ 
thed enormous quantities of chemi¬ 
cal products and poisons; wax voodoo 
dolls of Divine Light’s opponents 
with needles stuck into eyes, hearts 
and other organs; ten kilos of the 
lethal combat gas Phosgene; several 
types of munitions; and an arsenal 
of firearms, some stolen. A cellar 
on the premises had 'evidently been 
used for target practice. Several 
Divine Light members were arrested 
on the spot. After further InvesH- 

f ation, the police concluded that 
waml Omkarananda had participat¬ 
ed actively in the planning of the 
bomb attack. He was taken into 
custody on the night of July 9. 1976 
and has been in preventive deten¬ 
tion since. 

That put an end to the incidents, 
but another drama was yet to un¬ 
fold. This was the courtroom trial in 
Lausanne, presided over by veteran 
Federal Judge Adolf Leuchinger 
(and still in progress at the time of 
writing). The five accused of parti¬ 
cipating in tbe crimes have eight law¬ 
yers between therh. Two of . the 
defendants—both women have turn¬ 
ed State’s evidence and become 
bitterly hostile to the SwamL One 
of them, Verena Plein-Schob (29), is 
a slim and-frlszy Swiss in large 
glasses who, since her arrest, has left 





the order end is now married and 
a mother of a 14-montb-old baby. 
The other, Katherine Bingham (also 
29) is a tall, red-haired Australian 
nurse who provided the trial with its 
first sensation by falling in love with 
the policeman who was interrogating 
her—and then deserting her Divine 
Light comrades. 

The male defendants are still 
loyal to their Swami, in varying 
degrees. Johannes Scheben and 
Theodore Diem (both 20) are Ger¬ 
man youths who were barely 16 
when they allegedly committed the 
crimes they are accused of. They 
now deny the ladies’ accusations, 
though they bad earlier admitted to 
most of the offences. Joseph Mel- 
chtry (35), a lanky radio-electrician 
and chauffeur with prominent eye¬ 
brows, who allegedly designed the 
home-made bombs, protests his in¬ 
nocence and disclaims any know¬ 
ledge of what others may have been 
up to. A sixth accused, a young 
Frenchwoman named Martine Hoch- 
edez has disappeared and, despite the 
efforts of the Swiss police is still 
underground. 

The Swami himself—a swarthy, 
somewhat overweight, slick-haired 
Andhraite in his fifties—is trying to 
keep his distance from all his co¬ 
defendants. Whatever they may or 
may not have done in his name, he 
declares, he was not responsible for 
any of it. The Divine Light, to him 
is represented only among the 


crowds at bit devofew In the puWte 
galleries, not by the accused, tin-m 
first appearance i» court, nmm 
journalist Jean Ryniker of ,4 §k 
Tribune de Genevi, "he acted, pert, 
fcctly tho rote of a man who dofif 
not know why be is there." . ' v *| 

HE TRIAD 
self has: lea 

morning at Mdm 
day, April 24i 
devotees of Ufa 
Swami • crowded 
outside Mrvi 
doom or :m 
Mon Repos fig 
lace in Lausanne 
well before tin 
hearings opened* 
Many were deal 
ed entrance by the guards who cr<W 
wded the entranceways. According! 
to the peons on duty, never havdl 
similar precautions been taken i#? 
the history of the Federal Tribunal 
— not even during the celebratew 
trials of the Jura rebels. One losui 
count of the gendarmes mUlidtff 
around at the bottom of the grand; 
stairs in the front of the court haw] 
As you enter, civil police in dapped 
grey-green uniforms minutely check] 
your possessions — including the] 
contents 'of ladies' handbags. VigM 
tors then pass through a metal 


A crowd at the gales of the Federal Tribunal 











tectian device: the authorities are 
taking no chances. The galleries 
overlooking the court are fronted by 
bullet-proof g|gss to discourage 
spectators who might still have 
hoped to disrupt the proceedings. 

The three men, Scheben, Diem and 
Melchtry. are separated from their 
female Judases—Verena and Kathy 
—by a sturdy policeman. The at¬ 
mosphere is tense. Suddenly, a cur¬ 
rent seems to pass through the 
spectators in the gallery. For Swam! 
Omkarananda. clad in the saffron 
robes of his railing, a martyred smile 
rising to his black-rimmed spectacles, 
makes a grand entry, sending his 
devotees among the spectators into 
raptures. Unmindful of his predica¬ 
ment, the Swami scatters benedic¬ 
tions to the masses with outstretched 
hands. 


The proceedings are in German! 
the Swami only understands English, 
and needs an interpreter. He is un¬ 
moved by the list of charges read 
out against him. “I am the suffer¬ 
er !” he protests in a raised voice 
against the conditions of his Bois- 
Mermet prison in Lausanne. He 
wants his customary vegetarian food 
instead of the Swiss mush he is ser¬ 
ved. and an electric heater to boil 
the water he drinks. He is only 
promised boiled water for tea. He 
complains he is denied writing mate¬ 
rial, the right to take files into his 
cell, and "last but not least." per¬ 
sonal contact with the President of 
the Court. The presiding officer is 
not moved. “I am an ascetic,’’ .the 
Swami declares. “I can suffer. But 
I think of the others.’’ 

Initial protests apart, the Swami 
responds calmlv, in a guttural voice, 
to the questions posed him. He was 
only a sage living in a monastery in 
India with no international ambi¬ 
tions, He was invited to Switzerland 
and made President of Divine Light 
against his will. He prefers medita¬ 
tion and scientific research to admi¬ 
nistration and power. Life at the 
centre was innocent: the members 
of the cult only wished to write 
books, meditate and bring happiness 
to others, yet this was made impossi¬ 
ble by the hostility of their neigh¬ 
bours. “What I wanted was to be 
inspired by the life of Christ and to 
propagate truth, purity and love.” 
“There has not been very much love 
in what you have" done," remarks 
Judge Leuchinger sceptically. 

. The Swami is not perturbed. He 
is being victimised. “The political 
Parties wanted to make the centre 
into a local problem to serve their 
own ends. The Press is implacably 
opposed to us. I came to Switzer¬ 
land to serve the unfortunate." How 
could his teachings be reconciled 
with some of the actions of bis 
followers? “Love has its limits," 
the Swami concedes. 

One of the angles which most in¬ 
terests the Swiss is the alleged assn 
dation with the centre of three lead¬ 
ing individuals—a former Federal 
CoundUor (one Of the seven minis- 
fw.ii the collective Swiss 
rii'wjtfeU* Celio; afead- 
der,; Mr Emmanuel Meier; 
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Swami Omkarananda 


and a prominent local politician, Mr 
Etienne Junod. Asked about them, 
the Swami replies disingenously. 
“everybody can come to the centre : 
politicians, madmen, unhappy. peo¬ 
ple." He raises his hands: “I con¬ 
sider you all members of the Divine 
Light Centre !’’ But, he adds, “let’s 
not drag personalities into this 
affair." For the record, Mr Celio 
has denied having frequented the 
centre or supported it financially. So 
has Mr Junod. who in some accounts 
even spent nights at the centre 
translating texts. But though they 
are not on trial, their reputations 
have undoubtedly been tarnished bv 
the scandal. Verena Plein-Schob, 
the disillusioned disciple, claims her 
high opinion of the Swami was bol¬ 
stered by the presence of such dis¬ 
tinguished people at the centre. 

Verena’s testimony has been the 
most explosive. She joined the cen¬ 
tre. in her late teens a decade ago, 
«t the suggestion of her parents. 
After initial hesitation, she says, she 
subjugated herself totally to the 


Swami. “I lived only for him. Hi 
was everything for me." It made 
the contradictory demands of life a 
the centre easier to bear: she wa 
asked “to meditate in the roorninj 
in an atmosphere of high spirituality 
and then to write in the afternooi 
indescribable letters to the neigh 
hours." During the “magic phase’ 
of the centre’s campaign against it; 
enemies, she spent six months at ttu 
Swami’s expense searching for i 
man who could kill through sorcery 
Then the centre found the mysten 
ous Marayana Baba. 

Verena’s description of the Baha’i 
black magic is bloodcurdling. H< 
travelled in an empty caravan wit! 
white walls and flowing water (tc 
efface the traces of bis rites). Al 
midnight the caravan was rolled to t 
river-bank. Amid loud incanta 
tions, accompanied by cabalistic 
signs, the Baba sacrificed a chicker 
by slashing its throat. In its death 
throes the chicken's blood splashed 
onto the nude body of the offidat 
ing woman devotee. As chants 
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Verena Plein-Schob (with glasses) with her husband. 


rose around her, she then pro¬ 
ceeded to manually masturbate 
the Baba into a skull stolen 
from a neighbouring cemetery. The 
first time Verena was selected for 
the task, she was also raped; when 
she was bold enough to ask the 
Swami later whether that was really 
necessary, he was allegedly furious. 
Several other rites were also prac¬ 
tised, using sombre-coloured flowers 
and bitter fruit to wish death to 
enemies, or sometimes bright 
flowers and sweet fruit to invoke 
success upon the Divine Light's en¬ 
terprises. 

The Swami is appalled by Verena’s 
story. He finds it’s “shocking" that 
the tribunal permits such filth to be 
aired in public, and refuses to ans¬ 
wer questions on it. “There is no 
sex at the centre." As for black 
magic, “I know no magic stronger 
than love." Healers, he says, were 
among the numerous visitors to the 
centre, but not sorcerers; “only ne¬ 
urotics and women need magic All 
the other accused also deny having 
participated in such rituals, with one 
significant exception—the other wo¬ 
man. Kathy Bingham. 


ATHY. FORTI- 
fied by her 

love for a police¬ 
man, is an im¬ 
pressive witness, 
not so much be¬ 
cause of what 
the says as be¬ 
cause of her 

own condition. 
She had believed 
that whatever 
the Swami said 
or did came 
from god, and 

she had let Mm rule the smallest 
details of her personal life. Her 
psychological dependence on the . 

Swami was so great that the loss of 



contact with the centre after her 
arrest proved a traumatic experi¬ 
ence, comparable to that of a drug 
addict made to go ‘cold turkey*. To 
this day, her lawyer says, she has 
not recovered hqr internal equili¬ 
brium and still needs psychiatric 
treatment. It is a sobering testi¬ 
mony to the power of a cult leader 
to destroy the spark of individuality 
in his followers. 

The Swami, however, insists that 
all the offences were initiated by the 
two girls and the missing Martine; he 
ordered nothing. Verena disagrees. 
“The Swami was the spirit and motor 
of the centre... I used to obey totally 
the divine voice of the Swami, with¬ 
out thinking," she says. “It was he 
who said ‘destroy the enemies'. That 
meant, kilt them.” The Swami, she 
adds, consistently demanded “re¬ 
sults". 

The Swami offers a different inter¬ 
pretation. “I wanted to destroy ani¬ 
mosity and hatred without hurting 
anyone; this concerned primarily 
destroying the evil within us. I used 
legal means, and appeals to reason. 
This was what I meant when 1 de¬ 
manded results." That would sug¬ 
gest that Verena and Kathy took it 
upon themselves to extend the scope 
and nature of his instructions. The 
police have, however, produced in 
evidence notes by the Swami to his 
followers which appear to inculpate 
him. 

Kathy’s testimony clearly impli¬ 
cates ail the other accused. For in¬ 
stance, in one attempt against a 
Zurich printer, Meichtry drove the 
car, Scbeben and Diem tried to get 
the printer involved in a conversa¬ 
tion, Verena approached him and 
Kathy slipped a poisoned chocolate 
into his mouth. (In keeping with ' 
the group's dismal success record, he 
didn’t swallow it) 

There are contradictions and gaps 
In everyone's testimony. Bor exa¬ 
mple, Johannes Scheben, who was 


f accused of coating doorknobs with a 
* dangerous chemical, first said be did 
£> It out of his own free will without 
8 the Swami’s knowledge; then clalm- 
I ed be didn't remember the incident 
5 too well; then denied it ever happen¬ 
ed. Scheben and Diem first tried to 
blame Meichtry, now say he’s innoc¬ 
ent too. Verena and Kathy blame 
the Swami, the others try to protect 
him. The Swami insists inconsistent 
hr on his innocence, and asserts the 
Centre’s spiritual purity while diso¬ 
wning his devotees' crimes. 

The Court frequently seems openly 
disbelieving. Judge Leuchinger’s in¬ 
terventions have been sharply criti¬ 
cal of the Swarpi on several occa¬ 
sions. The other men have fared no 
better. When Scbeben, retracting 
his earlier statements, claimed that 
the police and the judicial authoriti¬ 
es had'forced him to confess, the 
judge warned him, “Now you're go¬ 
ing too far." When Meichtry offered 
a farfetched rationalisation for the 
documents (such as sketches of 
bombs) compromising him, the 
judge burst into disbelieving laugh¬ 
ter. The Swami is obviously none 
too happy. The defence has intdhnp- 
ted the trial several times, on both 
procedural and substantive grounds. 
The Swami has sought to have the 
president of the tribunal removed 
from office, theological experts bro¬ 
ught in to explain his attitudes, the 
trial closed to the public, and a lie¬ 
detecting polygraph installed. All 
the requests were rejected (the jud¬ 
ge explained that lie-detectors were 
not in use in Switzerland). The 
Swami then declared: “Then it is 
truth that is on trial." 

Perhaps it is: the truth of the 
- witnesses, the truth of the Swami’s 
message of divine serenity, the truth 
of the strange power of religious and 
pseudo-spiritual Indian cults over the 
minds of impressionable Westerners. 
There is, however, one disturbing 
aspect to what in every other respect 
seems a straightforward criminal 
trial—and that is the barely restrain¬ 
ed religious xenophobia animating 
both prosecution witnesses and Press 
coveiage. Much is made of the 
Swami’s claim to be “inspired by 
the life of Christ.” Verena is pro¬ 
minently quoted as saying that the 
Swami “told ns be was like Christ 
and that we had to ensue Christ 
wasn’t re crucified." The Press has 

taken pleasure in showing the 
Swami’s alleged identification with 
Christianity to be spurious. Verena 
“reproaches hersei r that “the 
Swami has remained a Hindu; he 
only speaks of Christianity to attract 
people and escape taxes.” Geneva's 
leading afternoon newspaper de¬ 
clares proudly that Verena “has 
turned anatv to the Christian light 
She is no longer dazzled by the pink 
Swami and his blue entourage." The 
final repercussion of the Divine Light 
Centre scandal , may yet He In a 
widespread rejection not just of 
cults, but of tee legitimacy of non- 
Christian spirituality hi the West It 
Is a sad truth off history that aber- r 
kstians are rarely eondsmoed la 
themselves. • :■?&.*f'f-w:*. 
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Urs: Charan Singh sees 
eye to eye with me 


M R bevraj Urs, the Chief Minister 
of Karnataka, is a significant 
figure in our national politics today. 
Hu ability to shape events stretches 
far beyond the borders of the State 
which he has been shepherding since 
1971 and which now has the third 
highest level of per capita income in 
the country. Mr Urs who is a farmer 
by trade and an unexceptional gra¬ 
duate from Mysore University, is 
also one of the most widely read 
politicians *n the country today. He 
combines an urbane lifestyle with a 
firm practical attitude m matters of 
administration and politics that per¬ 
haps only a tiller of the sod can po¬ 
ssess. He is credited with an ajmilly 
high degree of political shrewdness. 
He has been a member of the Mys¬ 
ore legislature since its inception m 
1956, but languished in the back¬ 
ground for a long while. He became 
« Minister only m 1962, with un¬ 
important portfolios. Messrs Nijalm- 
gappa and Veerendra Patil who held 
sway over the affairs of Karnataka 
from 1956 to 1972 totally ignored 
Mm. His fortunes changed in 1969, 
when he took the crucial decision to 


side with Mrs Gandhi as the Con¬ 
gress split. He came to power ft i the 
19/2 Assembly elections. 

It is a tribute to his political saga¬ 
city that he has rendered almost to¬ 
tally ineffective the previously domi¬ 
nant Lmgayat caste whose leaders in 
the persons of Veerendra Paid and 
Nijaungavpa kept him-down. He has 
developed considerable support among 
the backward classes and Muslims. 
The resemblance between him and 
Mrs Gandhi, who is even now his lea¬ 
der, *s striking. They have the same 
shrewdness, populist flair, administra¬ 
tive talent, and power to destroy 
their political opponents. But the 
keen point of speculation today is 
that the spirits which are kindred in 
such large measure may soon come 
to a parting of ways. 

Indeed the straws are all there. 
First Mrs Gandhi made it known 
that she did not like his meddling in 
Andhra politics. Was he having ambi¬ 
tions of turning into a regional if not 
a national leader ? Then came Mr Urs' 
statement that the misunderstandings 
had been removed and differences 
patched up. Note, not that there were 


no differences at all pt the first place. 
This was followed by speculation that 
he would not attend the Delhi AICC 
(I) meeting on April 21-22 unless, the 
moribund moves for the unity of the 
two Congresses were seen to be gett¬ 
ing somewhere. He did go, but at the 
AICC (1) meeting he made the now 
historic references to the unmentio¬ 
nable—to Sanja y Gandhis role; and in 
what a deft way!—"Which son does 
not make a mistake?" The next day 
he was conspicuously absent from 
the session until late m the after * 
noon. Mrs Gandhi, then, in her clo¬ 
sing remarks ridiculed the idea of 
the third force and gave credence to 
those speculations which asserted 
that she considered it a real danger, 
particularly in the context of Mr l/rs' 
"independent " line. Subsequently Mr 
Urs expressed himself against vio¬ 
lence during demonstrations on the 
Special Courts BUI. This has been un¬ 
derlined by the Karnataka PCC (1) 
decision to send to Delhi for the May 
16 demonstration only a contingent 
of Party workers. 

SUB1R ROY interviewed Mr Urs 
on May 5. 


Q: There is a lot of speculation 
that you will play a bigger role m 
national politics. Whye do you see 
yourself m the next few months? 

A: 1 do not think that my work 
Id Karnataka is finished yet. There 
is still a lot to be done in the spheres 
Of both the structure and growth of 
the State’s economy. You must per¬ 
ceive the true dimensions of the pro¬ 
blem we have inherited in Karnataka. 
Nearly half the present State former¬ 
ly belonged to what were neighbour¬ 
ing States of the old princely State 
Of Mysore. The burdens of develop¬ 
ment are enormous. 

Q: But Karnataka now has the 
third highest level of per capita fti- 
come among all the States. So a lot 
has already been done. 

A: But what is really important 
1$ social justice. It is not enough to 
have a high growth rate. Intimately 
linked with the goal of social justice 
is the problem of distribution. The 
people from the bottom must come 
Up. 

[ Q: That is also the problem of the 
whole country, is it not ? 

A : Yes, proper distribution of in¬ 
terne the need of the whole coun¬ 
try. Complete inequality is of course 
impassible. They do not have total 
equality rvpn in-Russia. But the sort 


of glaring inequality that we have is 
unnatural. Take the poor in Coorg 
on the one side and organised labour 
(in industry around Bangalore) on the 
other. 

Q: Then we have the small farmer. 

A : Yes, consider the problems of 
the small farmer. He has to be sup¬ 
plied with all the inputs: seeds, fer¬ 
tiliser, pesticides etc. without which 
he is not much better off for having 
some land. Take this ring I have. 
The ruby is set in gold. Hie gold 
is essential for the ruby to radiate 
its lustre. Without the gold base the 
ruby is nothing. Without a whole 
range of assistance the small farmer 
is nothing. 

Q: What then would be right on 
top of your priority list ? 

A: The first priority is land re¬ 
forms. Even today 80 per cent of 
the population lives in tne villages. 
In that sense, in all these years the , 
structural change in the Indian eco¬ 
nomy has been negligible. In the 
advanced countries -the population on 
land has gone down to six per cent. 
Of course, I would also not like 
holdings to go down beyond a certain 
minimum size to avoid fragmentation. 
(If we do not have reforms) there 
Will be no hope. These things have 
been working in my mind for a long 


time. It is only recently that acade¬ 
micians have been expressing similar- 
views. You see, I am a vjllager. 

Q: What concrete measures have 
you taken towards these objectives ? 

A: Well, we have laid great em¬ 
phasis on debt liquidation (recently 
the limit was doubled), and on small 
and marginal farmers’ development. 
Also, wc have gone all out to com¬ 
plete minor irrigation projects. They 
are very important for a State liko 
Karnataka, which is dotted with little 
reservoirs. And (we have worked on) 
major irrigation. 

Q: Yes, you hold that portfolio, 
in fact quite a few important ones. 

A: I know. J am going to expand 
the Cabinet a little. 

Q: Do these priorities apply to the 
whale country ? 

A : Yes, they are applicable' to 
the whole country. That is what I 
have been saying. 

Q: You are credited with some 
administrative expertise. How about 
implementing in the whole country 
what you believe ftt ? 

A : How you do things is very im¬ 
portant. Our success in doing some¬ 
thing for the backward castes has 
found imitators: for example, in 
Bihar. But Karpoori did not know 
bow to copy. These things mostbq. 
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handled scientifically and dextrouslv. 
Handling tn backward cUsaaa prob¬ 
lem Is ft very complicated thisf, 
There .moat be a proper understand¬ 
ing of both dass and caste and how 
to owmwae them, la India dass and 
caste are often synonymous, but if 
you understand one and ignore the 
other there will be problems. 

Q: You hove effectively managed 
to pk the court* against the backward 
casta* and pleaded helplessness efc-c- 
vis the courts (vb. the recent High 
Court order striking down some of 
the provisions of the Karnataka job 
reservation schemes). 

A: (Smiles) The courts have not 
challenged the basic premise. They 
have merely struck off certain castes. 
The methodology I employed, in 
identifying the castes ana determin¬ 
ing the quota...I can tell you I will 
Increase the overall reservation quota 
to 58 per cent. 

Q: Where did Mr Karpoori Thakur 
go wrong ? 

A: l will outline to you a very 
basic theory I believe in. In India 
two things are important for any ad¬ 
ministration: a) the texture of the 
legislature and b) the complexion of 
the administration. The legislature, 
in its composition, should faithfully 
reflect society from top to bottom. 
There should be a predominance of 
the middle and lower castes. No 
particular caste should be allowed to 
dominate. Nor should the landlords 
or the professionals dominate. This 
applies to religion also. If the legis¬ 
lature is thus composed then only 
can the programme and the enabling 
legislation be put through. The same 
holds good for the administration. If 
a particular caste dominates the ad¬ 
ministration then programmes aimed 
at improving the condition of the 
backward castes will not be properly 
implemented. 

Q: You have destroyed the hold 
of the Lingayats m Karnataka, politics. 

A: In the process of reducing 
the hold of the Lingayats, I have not 
harmed them. 

0 ' Other than the legislature and 
administration faithfully reflecting 
the dass/caste composition of society 
there could be another way: people 
with education declassing Or decast¬ 
ing themselves. 

A: I don’t accept that theory at 
all. You come From Bengal. May¬ 
be it has happened there a little. But 
my experience is that with education 
casteism often becomes more en¬ 
trenched. Look at the caste politics 
going on in the universities. Ulti¬ 
mately when self-interest is involved 
(caste) predominates. A faithful re¬ 
presentation of society is so impor¬ 
tant: In Bihar only the ka'jasl'has 
and the bhunuhars dominate. 

Q : You have outlined a policy 

prescription for the nation fairly ela¬ 
borately. Who, among the people at 
the Centre, do you think sees eye to 
eye with you ? 

A: The Finance Minister (Mr. 
Charan Singh) secs eye to eye with 
me. • 

Q: - What are you doing about d ? 
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tpe Finance Minister’s Party. What 
about the Socialists? Can the Socia¬ 
lists and the BLD really work toge¬ 
ther? 

0 : Could you elaborate ? 

A : Well, the two groups have 

really very different power bases. 
The Socialists with their trade union 
links have their following among 
urban, organised industrial labour. 
Whereas the BLD- has its roots in the 
rural sector, among the small and 
medium farmers and backward castes. 
Eventually the two will find each 
other on opposite sides in an urban- 
rural conflict. A railway strike and 
land reforms do not, I think, go to¬ 
gether. 

Q : How then do you see national 
politics sorting itself out after the 
present Janata phase ? 

A : For me it is still a question 
for which 1 have not been able to find 
an answer. 

Q : Then turning back lo your 
own Party, do you think it will be 
able to implement all that you have 
just referred to ? 

A: My own Party has talked 
about these things, hut has failed in 
some respects. 

Q; Like ? 

A : Land reforms. What has been 
Its record in this ? Also, what has 
it done for backward classes? I 
took up their cause a long time ago. 
Andhra Pradesh and Karnataka have 
boon two States where AICC policies 
have been implemented with a mea¬ 
sure of success. But see what hap¬ 
pened in Andhra- Mr Narasimha 
Ilao had his fall because he tried to 
seriously implement land reforms. 

Q: To come back to the Janata... 

A : You see, Janata affairs are 
complicated. Any change will dis¬ 
please one section or the other. 
There is hardly any cohesive Govern¬ 
ment in Delhi. Everyone keeps talk¬ 
ing as he pleases. The only thing 
that seems to be holding them to¬ 
gether is the fear of Indira Gandhi. 

Q: What have you done within 
your often Party to try and give the 
nation an alternative? 

A: (With a resigned look) I tried 
to make the two Congresses come 


together. My views arc not new... ' 
Q : If you have failed within your ; 
Party and Janata has failed the nation 
what) is holding you back? % 

A : Nobody is aware of the dif¬ 
ficulties of going to the Centre. I 
don’t jump from position to position. 
My whole approach is different. The J 
importance of a man lies in what ; 
issues he promotes and causes he ; 
defends. JP never held any official , 
position. But was he not known 
around the country? Maybe those ' 
whom he put in power have failed 
him and disowned him. But bis in¬ 
fluence cannot be discounted.' 

Q: What is really holding you'' 
back ? 

A : I must have timing. 1 have a 
Party. 1 have a leader. I must try to 
bring them around. Or a new Party 
must be created. But not a hctcroge- V 
neons, amorphous organisation. JP 
tried to bring all manner of people 
together. In my view JP today is a 
very unhappy man. The organisation ! 
he tried to build is crumbling. You > 
sec, unless wc are sure of the people 
as well as our objectives and unless 
people with the same temperament 
and objectives come together the 1 
Party will collapse. Some unanimity 
on basic issues is essential. Other¬ 
wise no progress (an be made. A 
leader must be a man who can ob¬ 
serve, theorise, coiled men awl put 
things into practice. I don't want to- ; 
be just one more person at the Centre., 
and add to the chaos. When JP 
toured Karnataka in 1975 people ' 
were worried. Bihar and Gujarat had J 
fallen just before. But 1 knew my ; 
strength and following. 1 didn't panic. ’ 
I made every arrangement for him 
so that he could move around and 
hold his meetings. Before ho left 
JP paid glowing tributes in public to 
the police' and the authorities for 
their cooperation. 

Q : Vow have expressed yourself 
against violence in donums tuitions in 
Delhi against the Special Courts Bill. 

A : (lie keeps quiet) 

Q : While you are thinking, Jam 
shedpurs are taking place... 

A : Jamshedpur must not be re¬ 
peated. • 
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Mrs Gandhi in the Muy 16 rally: a flop ? __ 

Mrs Gandhi gave for the poor 
turn-out: because manv flights had 


FLY IA, AND SEE 
THE RALLY 


WHEN Chaudhary Charan Singh 
holds one of the biggest rallies 
ever witnessed in the capital in 
the post-independence era the 
newspapers pour scorn on it and 
underplay its import and size. The 
second largest chain of newspapers 
in the country makes derisive 
comments about the kisan rally 
by observing: The kisans did not 
know why they were there; several 
kisans said that they had come to 
see Mrs Indira Gandhi. Now Mrs 
Gandhi’s anti-Special Courts Bill 
rally became something very 
special for the same Times news¬ 
papermen. The local reporters were 
despatched in such numbers as if 
the entire town had turned up to 
hear the grand ok! lady of the 
Emergency. The chief reporter of 
the paper is always on hand on 
such occasions to add his bit; he is 
the same “minor reporter” who Mr 
Ram Nath Goenka alleges, was 
being forced on him as editor-in- 
chief for the Indian Express group 
during the Emergency. The chain’s 
economic paper forgot just for. a 
day that it was not a political 
paper and gave two pictures of the 
“massive" rally. 

The display given by the Delhi 
Press generally was more than the 
low-key 30,000-strong rally des¬ 
erved. The Birlas* Hindi Hindus¬ 
tan, which is being edited by a 


Congress (I) activist, made it the 
lead story and gave three other 
side stories. Navbharat, the Hindi 
paper of the Bonnet Coleman 
group, was not far behind. They 
reported with alacrity the excuse 


been cancelled by the Government; 
Was she expecting millions to 
come by Indian Airlines flights to 
listen to her socialist speech? 


CM'S MESSAGE 
NOT WANTED, 


THAT there is a rift in almost 
every political Party in the country 
goes without saying, but the 
cleavage in the Akali Dal, now 
ruling Punjab, has spread to the 
grassroot levels, which, in the 
Akali context, means upto the last 
Gurdwara m the State. And how 
petty the warring factions can get 
was revealed the other day when 
au AkaU member Of the Lok 
Subha sponsored a full-page sup¬ 
plement on Guru Ram Das in the 
Indian Express on May 11. The 
Chief Minister, Mr Parkash Singh 
Badal, sent a message to the Indian 
Express for the supplement. The 
newspaper, not knowing the intra- 
Party rivalries duly composed the 
CM’s message but bad to drop it 
at the last minute. The reason: 
Mr Talwandi, the'sponsor of the 


supplement, said that it the Chief 
Minister’s message went in tbc 
supplement he would not pay a 
paisa for it. 


NOT EVEN THUMB 
IMPRESSION 


.THE father, they say, never puts 
his signature on anything incrimi¬ 
nating. But the son, apparently 
does. And becomes the fall guy 
of the newspaper tycoon, Mr Ram 
Nath Goenka. Mr Goenka’s son, 
Bhagwan Das, was convicted and 
sentenced to one year's imprison¬ 
ment by a Madras court and the 
group of newspapers had such in¬ 
fluence that it managed to keep 
the news a secret for at least 
three days. Now both the Goenkas 
arc furious and want to know how 
the information leaked to the 
agencies. Mr Goenka’s own publi¬ 
cations of course ‘spiked’ the item. 


IF THIS IS 
AUSTERITY ... 


WHEN the Janata Government is 
swearing by austerity and its 
Ministers have cut down their 
monthly petrol quota from 900 
litres to 750 litres, the Minister 
for Works and Housing, Mr 
Sikandcr Bakht, has sanctioned 
Rs 40,000 for the renovation of tbe 
house of a deputy secretary in the 
Delhi Administration. Maybe the 
sanction for the Ashoka Road 
house was hustled through by 
senior bureaucrats who are still 
beholden to the ICS-turned 'Gov¬ 
ernor father of the lady who is lira 
occupant of the house. Meanwhile, 
some rules in the personnel depart¬ 
ment of the Home Ministry are be¬ 
ing relaxed so that tbe lady's hus¬ 
band can join her in, New Delhi. 
He is at present posted in Bihar. 

D. E. NlZAMUDDIN 
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Andhra-the cyclone State 

There may be another devastation in October 
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S TARVING, emaciated poultry far¬ 
mers stood by the roadside sel¬ 
ling their birds at the ridiculously 
low price of Re. 1 each. la normal 
times, you just cannot buy chicken 
for anything less than Rs. 12 per 
bird. Scattered around them were 
thousands of rotting birds, swollen 
carcasses of animals, stinking, rot¬ 
ting tobacco leaves- and banana 
plants. Vehicles going out of Nellore 
carried huge quantities of bananas, 
again sold at dirt cheap prices. Dogs 
feasted on dead animals, but there 
weren’t too many dogs; so the over¬ 
powering stench of putrid flesh con¬ 
tinued days after the cyclonic storm, 
described as the freak cyclone of 
the century, hit the Andhra Pradesh 
districts or Nellore, Prakasam, Gun¬ 
tur and East Godavari on May 12. 
The Andhra Chief Minister, Dr 
Cbanna Reddy, believes that at least 
oQO people have died. Relief agen¬ 
cies believe the figure is not less 
than 1,500. A million people have 
been rendered homeless. Paddy and 
dry crops spread across 60,000 acres 
have been totally destroyed. 

Relief operations were often de¬ 
layed because of traffic jams caused 


by trucks. The north-south traffic 
along the east coast was totally snar¬ 
led up even a week after the cyclone 
hit the coastal areas. Thousands of 
lorries crawled through the badly 
damaged national highway; there 
were also dozens of buses, conveying 
ilgrims from Tirupati to Hydcra- 
ad, Bangalore and Madras, adding 
chaos to the existing traffic para¬ 
lysis. 

Heavy damage to the Guntur- 
Vijayawada track had disrupted 
railway traffic too. There was ah all¬ 
round shortage of labour as the 
local people were busy attending to 
their shattered huts. Gangmen were 
brought from Orissa to remove the 
obstruction, of trees fallen across 
tracks. They bitterly complained of 
the meagre rations that left them 
too weak for the strenuous work be¬ 
fore them. 

The rescue and relief organisa¬ 
tions seemed to have learnt some¬ 
thing useful from the 1977 catas¬ 
trophe when the inept handling of 
the situation by the authorities con¬ 
cerned caused thousands of avoidable 
deaths. This time not only were 
the Army and the Air Force put on 


alert, local bodies like the Revenue 
Board were also asked to help. Yet, 
five days after the cyclone had 
passed through, many destitute vil¬ 
lagers kept asking where the food 
packets-were. So tardy was relief 
work, in getting off the ground. 

On the other hand Mr Narasimha 
Rao, a lawyer who gave asylum to 
more than 150 people in his porch, 
decried the fatalistic attitude among 
them. “When will these people 
learn to help themselves ? They were 
warned in clear terms and the 
police and relief authorities offered 
them alternative accommodation. Yet 
they refused to move out of their 
huts, till some arm-twisting was 
done.” Said one of the slum-dwel¬ 
lers : "We feared we just didn’t 
have a chance. Yet we hoped we 
would be spared, by some miracle- 
We were scared that even our mea¬ 
gre possessions would be stolen.” 

It could have been worse. The Be- 
gumpet Meteorological Office had ex¬ 
pected the cyclone to hit with much 
greater severity. Dr V. Venkate- 
swarlu, the meteorologist, believed 
that there existed a greater possibi¬ 
lity of cyclones hitting the coastal 





districts Jp Andhra between October jj 
and December. He pointed out that e 
only one "freak" cyclone had hit ® 
Nellore In May in the past 85 years, £ 
The Government has to be prepared -g 
for the possibilities of another cy- a 
clone in October this year, he added. 03 
"The wounds of the 77 cyclone 
are yet to be healed and now we 
have one more,” observed a local 
teacher in Nellore. Though the 
number of people dead this time is 
small compared to the deaths in 77, 
the damage caused to crops, proper¬ 
ties and the Machalipatnam harbour 
is far more extensive than that in 
77. That year, after much bargain¬ 
ing, the Andhra Government receiv¬ 
ed nearly Rs. 75 crores from the 
Centre as plan advance and mate¬ 
rial gifts to rehabilitate the cycionc 
victims. This time the Andhra Gov¬ 
ernment is going to ask for more. 
Fortunately, this time the Centre 
and the State Governments have not 
accused each other of neglecting the 
relief and rehabilitation work. 

C OASTAL towns in Tamil Nadu 
too were affected. A dozen 
fishermen lost their lives and 250 
km away from the coast, at the top 
of Velliangiri hill near Coimbatore, 
ten pilgrims who had visited a cave 
temple on the Chitra Pournami .day 
were frozen to death. During the 
early hours of the morning they 
were hit by an unexpected hail¬ 
storm. Luck favoured 40 other pil¬ 
grims returning from a forest tem¬ 
ple in Kurnool. Andhra, thanks to 
the prompt rescue by nearby villa¬ 
gers. Exposed to a heavy downpour 
and powerful winds, the pilgrims, 
mostly elderly people, became un¬ 
conscious. When news reached Ran- 
gapuram village, the headman took 
a few carts to the spot, put the pil¬ 
grims into the carts and brought ail 
of them over to his village, includ¬ 
ing two pregnant women. 

And a marriage which was to be 
solemnised before Lord Venkates- 
wara at Tirupati had to be perform¬ 
ed in a tobacco godown at Tangu- 
turu as the couple didn't want it to 
be postponed. The bride sensing 
greater danger and possible threats 
to the lives of those present wanted 
her wedding to be over before any¬ 
thing tragic happened. The roof of 
the godown came down and hurt 
her nose. Which made her more 
anxious to have the wedding cere¬ 
mony speeded up. The marriage 
eventually took place before a de¬ 
crepit picture of Lord Venkatcswara 
hanging on the walls of the mana¬ 
ger's room. 

Once again charitable organisa¬ 
tions and relief outfits lost no time 
in launching schemes to rehabilitate 
the cyclone victims. And once again, 
it was a grand time for the unscru¬ 
pulous men to indulge in blatant 
skulduggery. Pilfering had begun 
the same day. Consignments of tinn¬ 
ed food, milk powder and medicine 
arrived from Madras. This has made 
the victims quite cynical. Often 
social workers have been jeered at. 
Even the Chief Minister, Dr Channa 
Reddy, wasn’t spared. “You come 


here only when votes are required,’ 
some villagers near Manukar taunted 
him'. He didn’t need their votes 
just then, the Chief Minister snap¬ 
ped. back : he was going around to 
implement the rehabilitation pro¬ 
grammes. 

Christian and Hindu charity out¬ 
fits have set up dozens of rehabili¬ 
tation centres. The Tirupati Devas- 
thanam has sanctioned Rs. 30 lakhs 
to the Ramakrishna Mission. The 
Christian organisations are a bit 
wary this time : some of them have 
been told bv their superiors not to 
make an exhibition of their religion. 
One of the Christian social workers 
said: "Most of the Christian organi¬ 
sations involved in this work are not 
interested in conversion. But some 
are and this is what gives us a bad 
name. During the 1977 cyclone, 


these people went around convert¬ 
ing hundreds of people as soon as 
they were given new clothes and 
huts.” 

The quick succession with which 
cyclones have been hitting the coast¬ 
al Andhra district has made the 
State Government evolve a pro¬ 
gramme to have a 200-metre belt of 
Casuarina plantations along the 
entire Andhra coast from Tada in 
Nellore district to Srikakulam. If 
there is any private land abutting 
the seashore, the owners should be 
compelled, If necessary by legisla¬ 
tion. to grow casuarina trees and 
even fishermen’s colonies should be 
asked to comply with this 200-metre 
belt plan, Dr Channa Reddy has 
said. 

J M. MENEZES. Nellore 
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The arrival of a 
grocer's daughter 

A reactionary (British) electorate has chosen its leader 


O NE of the political consequences 
of Britain’s irreversible economic 
and social decline has been the arri¬ 
val of Mrs Thatcher in Downing 
Street. A conservative society with 
little to conserve except its illusion, its 
prejudices, its chauvinism as a nation 
and its pretensions to greatness, has 
made a highly appropriate choice in 
the circumstances. Or, as Mrs That¬ 
cher abrasively put jt in the election 
campaign, "if I am a reactionary, so 
are the vast majority of the British 
people.” She is, and they are. They 
cheered her to the echo; and Margaret 
Hilda Thatcher, the grocer’s daughter 
and wife of an oil company execu¬ 
tive, is in power—or at least in 
office, which is of course a different 
matte: 

Not that the British people (we 
could argue) had all that much of a 
choice before them. After all, two 
of the most conservative Parties in 
Western Europe were competing for 
thqir votes : the Conservative 

Party, and perhaps even the 
more conservative Labour Party. And 
if wc added to this alternative the 
conservative Liberals, the conserva 
tive Nationalists and the conservative 
Communists, to say nothing of the 
ultra-conservative Nazis of the 
National Front—all of whom lost 
ground in the election—this would be 
a political spectrum not of red, white 
and blue, but of differing shades of 
fading grey; the grey not of a politi¬ 
cal dawn, but—for Britain—of a pro¬ 
found twilight. 

But there is more to be said about 
the election than this. To begin 
with, the uniquely low level of politi¬ 
cal debate in this election and of 
participation in that debate, and the 
even lower level of its coverage by 
most of the media, were themselves 
distinctions of an unusual kind. As 
for the gutter Press, which has no 
counterpart for its shoddiness and 
triviality anywhere, and is almost 
exclusively pro-Tory, it reached new 
depths of partisan lying to add to its 
normal daily diet of ’soft’ porno¬ 
graphy, violent sensation, and Mickey 
Mouse economics. Indeed so right- 
wing has the centre of political 
gravity in Britain become that both 
Press and politicians have been argu¬ 
ing—and none more stridently than 
Margaret Thatcher—that the Labour 
Party has been taken over by 
Marxists. This is of course the para¬ 
noia which has always been one of 
the most dbvious symptoms of social 
crisis; as is also that familiar and 
intensifying search ’ for scapegoats, 
which in the coming period of Tory 
rule can be expected increasingly to 
threaten the freedoms and safeties of 
the racial minorities, trade unionists, 
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Mrs Thatcher: dawn or twilight ? 


and all those imagined reds under 
the beds—described by Mrs Thatcher 
as ‘wreckers’—who are said to be 
preparing to take over Britain. 

The truth is quite different, and as 
always much more important. It is 
that a large proportion of the work¬ 
ing class—including at least half of 
all Britain's 12 million trade unionists 
—have once again, but in greater 
numbers than ever before, voted for 
the Tories. But that is not all. For 
these millions have also voted in 
droves for a Party promising a fierce 
attack on the rights of the unions. 
They have voted (knowingly) for the 
unleashing of free market forces 
from the constraints of State inter¬ 
vention. They have voted for the 
slashing of expenditure on the social 
services provided by the public 
sector; and (unknowingly) for a re¬ 
distribution of wealth, through pro¬ 
mised changes in the tax system, 
from the poorer to the richer. In 
other words, it is not merely the 
frightened suburban petit bourgeoisie, 
for whose intersts Mrs Thatcher— 
the grocer’s daughter—is above all 
the spokeswoman, but sections of 
Marx’s supposedly proletarian van¬ 
guard who have put the most right- 
wing and potentially most repressive 


Tory Government ever into office. 

Why? In large part because Mrs 
Thatcher's stridently-handled but 
slickly advertised populist appeal to 
'law and order’, patriotism, good 
house keeping and individual freedom 
(that is, privilege for the privileged) 
was more persuasive than Labour's 
politics of socia^ reform, modest as¬ 
pirations for social justice, and ideo¬ 
logically muddled commitment to the 
‘mixed’ economy of State monopoly 
capital. The further irony that the 
Labour Party has become the Party 
of class consensus, and the Tory 
Party the Party of class confrontation, 
has been lost from sight in the 
scramble for office, and the competi¬ 
tive bribery of the electorate with 
rival promises of lowet prices on the 
one hand, and lower taxes on the 
other. Only the Asian and other 
sections of the immigrant community 
(traders included) appear to have 
voted consistently for Labour, rightly 
fearful of a'politics which will com¬ 
bine patriotism with racial discrimi¬ 
nation. 

Thus there has arrived in office, 
with an overall majority of 43 in the 
House of Commons, not merely the 
raucous voice of right-wing reaction,.- 
but a politics which pre-dates the 
Welfare State and—in the opinion of 
some commentators—the twentieth 
century altogether. Closely related to 
the absolute laissez-faire ideology of 
Milton Friedman, who ha.s given eco¬ 
nomic advice to General Pinochet’s 
Chile, its economic policies offer only 
the bracing disciplines and cold winds 
of the ‘free’ market, and the old 19th 
century creed of self-help and self- 
interest, to the unemployed and the 
educationally undei privileged and the 
homeless. Indeed the grocer’s daught¬ 
er is out of step even with her own 
Party’s political traditions established 
in the Victorian era by Disraeli. For 
until Mrs Thatcher’s accession to 
office, the Conservative Party had 
always pretended to be the champion 
of cirss-consensus, and the (false) 
harmony of a united nation. 

Instead, with a reactionary radi¬ 
calism which the Guardian described 
as ‘rooted less in the future than m 
the past’, it has returned even to the 
politics of the English Revolution in 
the mid-17th century: of the absolute 
defence of private property, the 
entrepreneurial rights of the in¬ 
dividual, and the ‘rolling back’ of 
the State, except where it is needed 
for the purposes of coercion or re¬ 
pression, whether of trade unionists, 
the Irish, or any other enemies of 
the people. This new Government 
promises, too, further hurt to the 
rights and dignities of immigrants, 
hostility to detente, discreet or open 
support for South African apartheid, 
increasing expenditure on the army, 
and the restoration of hanging. 

So, difficult times are on the way 
for this off-shore island on the coast 
of Europe. For the British ostrich 
has put its head deep into the sand 
again, to avoid the unpalatable 
truths of its own slow and irrecover¬ 
able decline as an industrial and 
political power. A simple (and crude) 
market philosophy for an advanced 


capitalist nation in the 1980's is no 
substitute for a policy; and it will 
bring with it, in my estimation, in¬ 
creasing and intensifying social divi¬ 
sion and disorder. It is more than 
likely that an attack on the trade 
unions, when it actually begins to 
happen, will bring working class 
illusions to a swift end, and a poten¬ 
tially massive counter-reaction in 
defence of their democratic rights. 
It is equally likely that, in combina¬ 
tion with an inevitable failure to 
solve Britain’s intractable economic 
problems of unemployment, industrial 
stagnation and inflation, as the next 
stage of the world recession app¬ 
roaches, the social order will become 
increasingly polarised — more reac¬ 
tionary on the one hand, more 
radicalised on the other. Among the 
possible future victims, immigrant 
minorities must be counted as among 
the better scapegoats for such politi¬ 
cal and economic failure. It is worth 
noting that Mrs Thatcher repeated 
during the campaign her notorious 
and racist view that immigrants (4 
per cent of the population) were 
‘swamping’ the rest (96 per cent) of 
the inhabitants of Britain. 

For the time being, however, there 
is at least one ray of hope. Mrs 
Gandhi has welcomed Mrs Thatcher’s 


A Naxalites' meet 


We received it his Press release in a 
plain envelope, addressed simply to 
SUNDAY. It was posted from the 
Esplanade Post Office in Calcutta, 
according to the cancellation mark on 
the envelope. 


E All-India conference of the 
Communist Party of India 
(Marxist-Leninist) was held some¬ 
where in India from April 26 . to 
May 2, 1979. 

The representatives from 11 States 
of India—from Assam to Maha¬ 
rashtra and Punjab to Kerala — par¬ 
ticipated in the conference. There 
were elderly, middle-aged and young 
representatives, among whom 30 
per cent had come from working 
class origin, 21 per cent from land¬ 
less, poor and middle peasant ori- 

S in and 49 per cent from petty 
ourgeois origin. Representation of 
so many States in deciding the 
Party line and thus attributing to 
our Party an all-India character 
occurred for the first time since the 
first Party congress in 1970. 

Inside the conference room, the 


election. This ought to be the kiss 
of death for Mrs Thatcher, even 
though it awakens an uneasy sense 
of the parallels between • the two 
women. For both of them are in¬ 
secure, and both of them are authori¬ 
tarian; both of them have extremely 
limited intellectual horizons; and one 
of them brought a political system 
to a low ebb of disrepute and disorder 
in ways of which the other is also 
capable; or of provoking others into 
doing it for her. 

In the meantime, to the mingled 
sounds of celebration by her sup¬ 
porters of all classes, and of alarm 
at her political extremism from her 
opponents (who can also be counted 
in millions), Mrs Thatcher has enter¬ 
ed Downing Street; the first woman 
Primp Minister in Britain's history, 
and indeed in Western Europe. Arid 
if you listen carefully, with a good 
ear for the future, you can also hear 
in her voice the increasingly strident 
call of the British petit bourgeoisie, 
crowing on its dunghill. It is not an 
attractive sound, and threatens 
sooner or later a new round of social, 
economic and political disasters for 
the British people. 


DAVID SELBOUANE. London 


rostrum was decorated with the 
portraits of Comrade Charu Majum- 
dar and Comrade Jahar along with 
those of Marx, Engels, Lenin, Stalin 
and Mao. The posters on the wall 
read: “Unite the Communist revo¬ 
lutionaries”, “Build up a united 
front of all democratic and patriotic 
forces", “Mobilise all positive fac¬ 
tors against Soviet social-imperial¬ 
ism.”, “Unite closely around the 
Party’s Central Committee to win 
still greater victories.” 

The first session of the conference 
commenced in the afternoon of 
April 26, 1979. First, a presidium 
was elected and Comrade Vinod 
Misra, the General Secretary of the 
Party, was elected as its Chairman 
and Comrade Raghu as its Vice- 
Chairman. Then a song paying ho¬ 
mage to the martyrs was sung and 
following it, two-minutes’ silence was 
observed. Then, explaining the ob¬ 
ject and importance of the confer¬ 
ence, Comrade Vinod Misra deli¬ 
vered the opening speech. He said, 
“To put forward new tasks and for 
their accomplishment, mobilise all 
the positive factors—this has become 
the main theme of our subjective 

efforts . And so the Party’s 

Central Committee initiated the Rec¬ 
tification Movement in the beginning 
of 1978. In this process inevitably 
appeared the draft document. In 
late 1978 and then, after some six 
months of extensive discussions 


throughout the Party, today’s All- 
India Party Conference is assigned 
to finalise it” Then, after specify¬ 
ing the norms of conduct for the con¬ 
ference, the first session ended. 

In the second session, all the re¬ 
presentatives expressed their opi¬ 
nions and gave suggestions. These 
opinions, expressed frankly and fully, 
made manifest the democracy inside 
the Party. All the comrades listen¬ 
ed attentively to others, and a living 
and warm atmosphere prevailed 
throughout the conference, showing 
the maturity achieved by the Party. 

In the third session, the Party’s 
Central Committee put before the 
conference the revised document^ 
“Present situation and our Party 
line". After some discussion, the 
conference adopted the document 
unanimously. Finally, Comrade 
Vinod Misra made a concluding 
speech in which he explained some 
points and called on the delegates to 
go back to their respective areas 
with firm resolve to unite the whole 
Pary to implement the line decided 
by the All-India party conference. 
On behalf of the presidium, Vice- 
Chairman Comrade Raghu thanked 
the representatives, the management 
committee, the local people, the Red 
Army and the local squads. Then, 
after the Internationale was sung in 
five languages, a shot fired by the 
regional commander of the armed 
forces signalled the victorious conclu¬ 
sion of the conference. 

Representatives from different 
States held wide discussions with one 
another and exchanged experiences. 
For the first time after many years, 
the representatives from different 
States of India exchanged opinions 
widely on the lessons gained in the 
past struggles. The conference pre¬ 
sented a platform for learning from 
each other. 

An open-air session was held to 
enjoy a cultural programme. The 
theatre was packed with representa¬ 
tives and the broad masses of the 
peasantry. The fighters of the Red 
Army produced various cultural 
items. The representatives sang 
songs in Hindi, Bhojpuri, Bengali, 
Punjabi, Tamil and Telugu langu¬ 
ages. 

In the presence of the broad masses 
of the local people and the repre¬ 
sentatives, armed fighters from diffe¬ 
rent units of the People’s Liberation 
Army performed a march-past cere¬ 
mony, in which badges were pre¬ 
sented to them by Comrade Vinod 
Misra. It presented an exciting 
scene and filled the spectators with 
great enthusiasm. 

For long seven days, the army 
units kept constant watch round the 
clock, always ready to fight any 
enemy force that dared to attack, 
so as to ensure the safety of the 
delegates and the continuation of 
the conference. Praising our Peo¬ 
ple’s Liberation Army, Comrade 
Vinod Misra said: “This is our army, 
which is very loyal to the Party and 
to the revolution ... without this 
army, we are defenceless; without 
this, the revolution is meaningless. 
This army of ours has a great future”. 
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Comrades, arise! 
Again! 







Once again! 

Kissan orange squash 
wins the gold medal at 
Le Monde Selections 
1978, Geneva. 



It is a delightful moment when a 
chilled sip of Kissan sguash meets 
a thirsty throat. Experience it with 
your favourite fruit flavour — 
Kissan orange, lemon, 
mango. 

Only pick-of-the-season fruits 
give their juice to Kissan 
squashes, and crushes. These are 
automatically processed and 
blended to make a balanced 
concentrate which needs no 
further sweetening. It dissolves 
instantly in soda or water. 

So keep a bottle handy for 
unexpected guests or expected 
thirsts. 

Kissan squashes and crushes are 
now available in bigger bottles 
which give you 20 ml. more at 
the very same price. 

THE KISSAN RANGE 
Squashes: Lemon, Orange, Mango, 

Lime Juice Cordial, Lemon 
Barley Water 

Crushes: Grape, Pineapple, Orange, 



Kiasen Products Limited 

Post Box No. 1878 
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MOTHER INDIA ? 



The former Union Health Minister, Raj Narain, unleashed a crusade 
against the Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh (RSS) soon after he was drop¬ 
ped from the Cabinet last year. He toured the whole of northern India 
to muster support. The campaign gathered momentum m early May when 
Mr Narain started holding anti-RSS discourses in the Parliament's Cen¬ 
tral Hall and on the loams of his residence in New Delhi. The photograph 
above is the latest among the many documents produced by Mr Naram 
to prove the dangers posed by the RSS. It shows the RSS Sarsanghchalak » 
Balasaheb Deorae, id the role of Bharat Mata ( Mother India) holdina 
"child* Morarji Desai in his arms. The blurb says "Ma mujhe apne an- 
chal mein chhupo let 1 . Raj Narain produced this picture in the Lok Sa- 
bha on May 10 and alleged that it was being circulated by the RSS to 
emphasise its role in the national politics. 


Goa-fools 

■ ■ 


Saint Desai decided 
to sin this time 

G OA is in the limelight again. 

Eighteen years ago, in the 
absence of the President (who rath¬ 
er than sign -the papers had gone 
away from New Delhi), Operation 
Vijaya was ordered to liberate Goa. 
Mr Morarjt Desai thought the order 
was ‘imntoral’ and he repeated it for 
the umpteenth time when he visited 
Goa last'year. -The saint has now de¬ 
cided to sin—ordering President’s 
rule in Goa. 

President’s rule was, in fact, 
ordered when the Lt. Governor had 
reported to the Centre—and divulg¬ 
ed it locally—that there was the 
possibility of forming an -alternative 
Government. Subsequently, the Lt. 
Governor, Col. Partap Singh Gill, 
with characteristic blandness declar¬ 
ed that “as a disciplined soldier” he 
would abide by orders. The Presi¬ 
dential notification makes it very 
clear, that “after considering the 
report,of the Administrator (the Lt. 
Governor)”, he was "satisfied that 
a situation had arisen” warranting 
the exceptional step of suppression 
of popular rule. Two and two put 
together, Col. Gill swallowed his first 
report and wrote another one to suit 
Mr Morarji Desai's mood—“Fools 
Die" in Mario Puzzo’s fiction; “disci¬ 
plined soldiers” survive political 
deaths in reality. 

Be that as it may, there is no 
less, Mrs Shashikala Kakodkar, tho 
outgoing Chief Minister, who had 
sustained herself 22 months in pow¬ 
er propped up on the Speaker and 
the Deputy Speaker, was one fine 
day deserted by two of her IS MLAs, 
Luckily for her, the Supreme Court 
had stripped an Opposition MLA of 
voting rights during the pendency of 
an election petition. And so with 13 
MLAs in an Assembly of 30, she had 
to rely on no less than SO occasions 
on the Speaker’s casting vote. In 
the end, ner Minister for Law, Mr 
Shankar Laad, a football star of 
yesteryears, too deserted her. So 
did the Speaker. The Opposition, 
thereafter, claimed it had lo MLAs 
on its side plus the Speaker (i.e. 
three rebel MLAs of the ruling 
MGP, ten Congress, three Janata). 

On the day of her defeat, April 
20, Mrs Kakodkar, like a woman 
scorned, put np a . show in the Goa 
Assembly whidn was at once specta¬ 
cular and hysterical Some of her 
MLAs, interestingly the most vocal 
of whom had been confabulating 
with the Opposition, raided the 
Speaker's dais, and tore up the 
Constitution, another brojce the 
mike, a third squatted on the table 
of the ^ouse. Some one broke the 


Speaker’s chair. The Speaker sens¬ 
ing trouble had ordered paper 
weights (heavy glass ones) to be 
withdrawn. Mrs Kakodkar demanded 
her paper weights, so did her minis¬ 
terial colleague, Mr Vinayak Cbod- 
ankar. Soon enough paper weights 
were flung at the Speaker. Ex-Min¬ 
ister Chodankar flung a chair at the 
Speaker, to the accompaniment of 
a torrent of abuse such as only 
tonga drivers use to prod their 
sketetal beasts on cold wintry nights. 
The Speaker ordered the Marshall 
of the House to call in the police. 

Mrs Kokodkar ordered the police¬ 
men out, saying she still was the 
Home Minister and grappled with 
them — pulling out the shirt tails 
out of a cop’s shorts. A cop lost his 
balance in the melee, fell on Mrs 
Kakodkar’s chest and, in the result¬ 
ant embarassment, made another 
faux pas and knocked off the bust 
of Mahatma Gandhi With Gandhi 
on the floor of the House and the 
Constitution in shreds, the Speaker 
put to vote the cut moved by the 
Opposition and declared it carried 
and adjourned the House sine die. 
The Deputy Speaker, Mr M M 
Bhatela, thereupon got on to the 
dies, overruled toe Speaker and or¬ 
dered the House to assemble next 


Monday. The Speaker rushed out of 
his chamber to reiterate his earlier 
ruling. A week later Bhatella told 
the Press that he was not in full 
control of his mind when he had 
given his ruling. 

Prime Minister Desai refused to 
allow the “motley” crowd to form 
a Government Earlier Mr Sharad 
Pawar had met him thrice to con¬ 
vince him to allow an alternative 
Government in Goa. And Mr Desai’s 
private reaction was that one Pawar 
coming to power through defections 
was more than enough. Janata 
stalwarts now say that Mr Desai 
wanted a precedent — an “exem¬ 
plary” one — in order to control the 
dissidents plaguing his life — i.e. if 
he had the Goa Assembly dissolved 
he will not stop short of having 
Parliament dissolved, if they carry 
their game too far. 

A beaming Mrs Kakodkar took 
full credit for having “persuaded 
Morarjibhai” to order the dissolu¬ 
tion of Goa’s Assembly. She stood 
for principles, she told me. The 
policeman’s shirt slip sticking out 
of his pants after she tackled him 
at belt level was, of course, another 
matter. 

MARIO CABRAL e SA. Goa- 
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r " happened for the first 
time. Sunil and Nargis 
Dutt went to the RK bunga¬ 
low on the occasion of the 
engagement of Rishi and 
Neetu. Nargis must have 
set foot in the RK house 
with her husband after an 
age! Clearly, the older 
couples have mellowed and 
matured with age and look 
forward to their young ones 
coming up in life. While 
Nargis and Sunil showered 
all their wishes and compli¬ 
ments ob Rishi and Neetu, 
Raj Kapoor talked to the 
Dutts’ son, Sunjay. It was 
a real cosy scene, revealing 
a lot of grace. Older artistes 
who used to avoid even 
looking at each other are now 
burying all past feuds and 
showing warmth towards 
each other again. Both 
Chintu and Neetu were 
thrilled: after all, it was 
because of them that this 
happy reunion took place. 

N EETU is certainly the 
happiest girl in the 
world after her engage¬ 
ment to Chintu. At the 
party at Chintu’s place, she 
could be seen smiling from 
ear to ear in sheer joy. 

The party was very enjoy¬ 
able, she said. Everyone 
who meets her tells her 
how happy he/she is th&t 
the ring has been slipped 
on. As though there were 
any doubts. But if you ask 
Neetu she says she could 
never believe how it hap¬ 
pened. Yes, among the 
many guests at the party, 
there was Tina too. How 
does Neetu get on with 
Tina? Fairly okay. Not 
too pally, but not hostile 
either. The utterly friendly 
Neetu doesn’t seem to draw 
enough warmth from the 
other girl to be' real chums. 
And then there were Rajesh 
and Dimple, Firoze and 
Sundri, and Dharam. No, 
Hema didn’t come because 
she was busy leaving for 
one of her dance perform¬ 
ances abroad. In any case 
Dharam and Hema don’t 
make the scene together any 
more—publicly anyway! 

N ormally the eimfoik 

get away to their an- | 
nual visit to London at this | 
time of the year. The heat £ 
In Bombay is so killing that ■* 
shooting outdoors is really j 
an exercise in physical en- Li 
durance. One person who § 

S ot a bitter taste of this is | 
emat Aman. She has £ 



been laid up in bed over 
a week now, with a severe 
sunstroke. Working hard, 
resting little and then the 
climatic heat has taken its 
toll on her. Now she is 
taking complete rest till 
she recovers. 

'| TIE funny things they do 
■l while making films is 
really amazing. Rahul 
Ravmil who is directing RK 
Films* new production 
wanted to shoot in a lift, 
which had the parallel view 
of the stairs as well. So 
he discovered one such 
place in the heart of Bom¬ 
bay, in a tall building which 
had the worst crowds 
anyone can think of. Then 
Rajendranath? the comedian, 
was supposed to jump down 
the fire escape of the build¬ 
ing, while the lead pair, 
Dabboo and Parveen, were 
trying to dodge him in the 
in the lift, by taking it up 
and down! That’s comedy 
under way for you. 

5 DEKHA gets mad when 
> IV someone asks her why 

6 Zarina Wahab is not talk- 
e Ing to her, or rather, stop- 
’ ped talking to her. Rekha 

just flares up and snorts: 
"Whatddya mean she is not 
talking to me? It is I who 
is not talking to her. 

She gave an interview 
dragging my name into it, 
something like she copying 
me . or I (copying her or 
nonsense like this. I don’t 
think Fd want to talk to 
such people.” 

F ilmland is starting to < 
panic over the news ' 
of Jennifer Kapoor going off 
to London, where her 

J iarents live. It could be 
ust that she yvants to visit 
her and Shashi’s son, 

Kunal, who is studying 
acting there and be with 
her parents for a short time. 
But this was normally done 
by Shashi and Jennifer to¬ 
gether—they don’t go to 
London alone. If Jennifer’s 
London sojourn is being 
interpreted as the result of 
the recent news of a rift 
between Shashi and her, ife 
not quite correct She is 
probably just taking time 
off and doing some cool 1 
thinking. She will, in all 
probability, be joined by 
Shashi to make it their 
usual summer holiday. 

Only this year, it’s a bit 
different. ■ 








KHAAS BAAT 


/ T*HE Tamil Nadu State 

1 Government has re¬ 
vived the practice of 
honouring filmmakers and 
artistes with awards. A 
number of deserving artistes 
received the awards at an 
impressive function held a 
few days ago in Madras. 
Kamalahasan, Yesudas, 
cameraman Babu and music 
director Illaryaraja received 
the awards but the dis¬ 
appointing aspect was the 
Selection of Lalha as the 
best actress for her per- 
formance in a solid failure, 
Madurai Meetha Sundara 
Panayan.a two-year-old 
film directed by MGR. 

The film was meant as an 
answer to Sivaji Ganesan’s 
Raja Raja Cholan, which 
wasn't a big hit, but it was 
far more impressive than 
Madurai Meetha Sundara 
Pandyan. Moviegoers had 
expected Sride"i (of 16 
V'ayathinile) or Lakshmi 
(of Sila Neraagalil $ila 
Msmilhargal) to win the 
award. 

It is nearly a year since 
I.atha was asked to quit the 
AlADMK because she want¬ 
ed to act in religious films; 
it jvas said, then, that she. 
had severed all connections 
with MGR. And her name 
was increasingly linked with 
an upcoming villain who 
plays the hero .now. But there 
is every reason to believe that 
Latha and MGR hold each 
ather in high esteem, and 
tie still continues to be her, 
‘friend, guide and phiso- 
iopher". And award giver. 


D IRECTOR Bharaiiraja is 
a little disappointed that 
te couldn’t get a fresh, 
mung face to play the 
villain in Solwa Sauian. In 
he Tamil version, Rajnikant, 
hen an upcoming villain, 
ied with Kamalahasan 
or the acting honours, 
lharatiraja says that Khul- 
ihushan, who's the villain 
n the Hindi version, is a 
alented actor, but he lacks 
he magic appeal which 
vould thrill the women. 

i/ERY few actresses down 
■ South have demonstra- 
fd such endurance as K. 

[• Vijaya ; she still plays 
he heroine, though she 
efuses roles which make 
er looTc younger than her 
sal self. Though not a hot 
tvourite today, K. R. Vijaya 
1 stijl considered a good 
ttractkm. Besides acting, 

}e takes lively interest in 
1ms financed by her 



husband, a businessman and 
hotelier, who forayed into 
the celluloid circus after his 
marriage to Vijaya. She 
lays the lead in all the 
ome-products. They are 
low-budget affairs, mostly. 
And thou she’s often 
paired witu Sivaji Ganesan 
in films not financed by her 
husband, she goes for less 
expensive heroes like 
Mutburaman in her own 
films. 

A fter a long gap, 

Lakshmi has got a good 
role in a Tamil film, which 
is yet to be entitled. Her 
hero is Sivaji Ganesan. A 
remake of Mugaddar Ka 
Sikandar, it also stars 
Sripriya enacting the role 
played by Rekha in the 
Hindi version. 

Sivaji and Lakshmi ap¬ 
peared together a couple of 
years back in Thyagam, a 
remake of Amanush. The 
Tamil version was a success, 
too, but somehow they had 
to wait this long to be 
paired together again. 

N Prema Kama, in Kannada, 
Rekha Rad’s mild strip¬ 
ping and cleavage display 
drove the audience out of 
the movie houses, feeling 
disgusted and cheated. So, 


[ wisely, Rekha Rao went 
back to conservative roles, 
and the audiences seem to 
tolerate her now. He latest 
film, Athege Thakka Sose 
is a regular tearjerker. 

S IVAKUMAR is glad that 
his hundredth film 
Rojappu Ravikekari, to be 
released soon, is the remake 
of a Kannada hit, Prasan- 
gada Gende Thimma, which 
starred Lokesh and Rita 
Aanchan. Dealing with a 
rural subject, the highlight 
of the Kannada version was 
its uncouth, bawdy dialogue. 
Dee-pa (Unni Mary), heroins 
of the Tamil version, is also 
hoping that it’H keep the 
box-office busy. A busy 
star in Malavalam and 
Telugu films, Deepa hasn’t 
had much luck in Tamil films 

S UJATHA wanted to give 
up films soon after her 
marriage but she’s once 
again making faces before 
the cameras. And how. 

In a Malayalam film. 
Brashtu, she displayed her 
legs as never before. And 
before she was dubbed tbe 
sex object, she began ac¬ 
cepting roles in mythologi¬ 
cal films. Yet there are no 
definite signs that Sujatha 


is going to have the same 
popularity she enjoyed 
before her marriage, unless 
of course some of her films 
turn out to be hits. 


A RATI, who appeared In 
brief roles in manv 
Hrisbikcsh Mukherjce films, 
has landed in Madras with 
a plum role in a Hindi film, 
Gayatri A remake of the 
*76 money-spinner, Badra- 
kali, Raakesh Roshan plays 
her hero. The original bad 
Ranichandra, who died in an 
air-accident, and Sivakumar. 
Director A. C. Tirulokp- 
chander directs the Hindi 
version, too. Years ago, the 
latter directed a Hindi film. 
Mam Bhi Ladki Horn, 
which starred Meena Kumar! 
and Dharmendra; the film 
was a big bit. This time 
Tirulokacnander is hoping 
for a big hit And so is Arati. 

N ENJIKKU NEEDHI, star¬ 
ring Jaishankar and 
Sangeeta, whose screenplay 
has been written by former 
Chief Minister Karunanidbi 
has had a lukewarm recep¬ 
tion, unlike the previous 
Karunanidhi film, VaadL 
karan Magan. Karunanidhi 
blames the finander and 
distributor for not building 
up the film and not exploit¬ 
ing it enough. Even the 
publicity was lousy, says 
the politician-writer. 


C ERTAINLY much more 
successful than Sujatha’s 
comeback is Jayalalitha’s 
return to the celluloid world. 
Though it began unplea¬ 
santly when one of her films 
with the DMK darling Jai 
Shankar ran into rough 
weather. The pragmatic 
Jayalalitha then went ahead 
and signed films with any 
hero who was prepared to 
work with her, including 
the AlADMK flagwaver, 
Vtjayakumar and the up¬ 
coming Sarat Babu. Though 
not a single film of hers has 
been released after her 
comeback, she has been 
signed by about a dozen 
producers. 

S INCE most films in which 
he playbacked for him¬ 
self had failed, Kamala¬ 
hasan had decided not to 
sing in his own voice. But 
Sigappu Rojakkal, in which 
he had a solo, clicked. And 
now it appears as if he'll 
sing a number of two; 
recently he rendered a song 
for T. N. Balu's Shankarlal. 


PIOUSJI 
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Shaking the pagoda tree 


<<IT is an unnatural thing that 

1 persons who, had they re¬ 
mained in England, would have 
kept a shop or become county 
apothecaries, or at best have been 
city merchants, should presume to 
stake their guineas, keep their 
mistresses and punish insults to 
their imagined honour in the 
manner of gentlefolks”. 

Whoever passed that early 
verdict on the British in India— 
it was an Englishman—might have 
been describing journalism in th; 
country in the second half of the 
20th Century. 

The privilege of being European 
in India was demonstrated 
during the first Congress Party 
split when the Centre foolishly 
refused accreditation to Cyril Dunn 
of The Observer and Neville Max¬ 
well of The Times who were then 
regarded as bad boys. Formally 
denied admission to Press con¬ 
ferences, all they had to do was 
to drop in socially on the dignitary 
bolding the conference, either 
before or after the public occasion. 
So flattered were the recipients of 
the honour that the two visiting 
firemen often obtained 'inside in¬ 
formation that was withheld from 
Indian journalists. 

This is not to belittle the pro¬ 
fessional competence of Dunn and 
Maxwell who are both first-rate 
reporters and analysts. It is to 
lament the slavish, even sick, 
mentality of a society that is so 
frenetically anxious to help them 
and win their approbation: a point 
that was exposed by our army’s 
preferential treatment of Ameri¬ 
can TV crews during the Bangla¬ 
desh war. Mrs Gandhi, who is 
generally thought to be most 
sturdily independent of our leaders, 
betrayed her racial obsession by 
the closeness with which she watch¬ 
ed—and bitterly complained of— 
the BBC’s internal decision-making 
process during the Emergency. 
Little wonder then that while 
Indian correspondents in Washing¬ 
ton, London, Bonn and Paris rare¬ 
ly, if ever, have access to impor¬ 
tant politicians, the Centre’s Joint 
Secretary (External Publicity) 
bends over backwards to accommo¬ 
date foreign reporters. Even Mi 
Morarji Desai chose Paul Grimes 
of the New York Times to make 
known his disquiet over Sikkim’s 
takeover. 

The paradox was most noticeable 
in those halcyon days before the 
Emergency when The Times, The 
Daily Telegraph, The Guardian and 


the BBC (to say nothing of Le 
Monde and several West German, 
American and Soviet publications 
and news agencies) maintained 
staffers in New Delhi. They were 
the true inheritors of the mantle 
of empire. The-ICS had gone; so 
had the managing agency box- 
wallahs who took over leadership 
of urban class Indian society. It 
was left to the sahibs of Grub 
Street to rule from commanding 
heights. 

The man from The Guardian was 
known to colleagues in London 
as an unassuming fellow who rode 
a scooter, lived in a modest subur¬ 
ban semi-detached, drank beer in 
copious quantities, wore shabby 
jeans and a windcheater, and had 
a pleasant wife who did all the 
housework and also taught in a 
junior school — an ordinary, un- 
expectionable middle class family 
in fact. But husband and wife 
were totally and miraculously 
transformed in their sprawling 
bungalow within stone’s throw of 
Claridge’s Hotel. She learnt to 
ride with the Italian ambassador, 
talked casually of the Rajmata of 
Jaipur and spent languid days 
lounging about the house, waited 
upon hand and foot by servants, 
proudly bemoaning the unproduc-i 
tive idleness of her existence and 
every so often slipping in a word 
or to about her parents’ estate. 

He drove a Peugeot here, drank 
Scotch provided by the World 
Bank staff in New Delhi, and when 
be deigned to visit Bombay or 
Calcutta, the Commerce Ministry 
would feel .honoured to place at 
his disposal the guest house of 
some public sector industry. When 
he was transferred to Paris, his 
10-year-old son remarked with the 
candour and perspicacity of the 
young, “Will we again become poor 
pedple ?” 

The phenomenon is not, of 
course, peculiar to journalism. 
Ever since the beginning, hordes 
of plain spinsters on the shelf have 
been sent out in the Fishing Fleet 
unblushingly to hunt for spouses 
in India, and vast armies of juve¬ 
nile ne’er-do-wells have been pac¬ 
ked off to shake the fabled Pagoda 
Tree to return home laden with 
riches and an inflated sense of 
personal consequence. What is so 
galling is that Indian gullibility 
should still feel so proud to be 
exploited. Nothing could have 
been more revealing, for instance, 
than the anguish of radical Bengali 
journalists when the Congress 


Government would not allow a 
Thames Television team to make a 
film on Calcutta. Those militant 
protesters would not dream of rais¬ 
ing even a squeak against official 
repression of a fellow Bengali. 
Indians simply love to be patro¬ 
nised — and occasionally patted on 
the back — by a David Selbourne. 

Which brings me to Kevin Raf¬ 
ferty, formerly of the Financial 
Times who has recently taken over 
the Financial Express here. Raf¬ 
ferty may be a fine economic wri¬ 
ter but since he comes to India 
after trying out another Job in 
Kuala Lumpur (the Malays and 
■Chinese do not suffer from our 
neo-colonial hang ups) the appoint; 
mont may justify wondering whe¬ 
ther there is not a grain of truth 
in the axiom that only those who 
cannot make the grade in Fleet 
Street seek their fortune in the 
exile of the colonies. More rele¬ 
vant, however, is the suggestion 
that India does not boast an eco¬ 
nomic journalist capable of runn¬ 
ing the Financial Express. 

The same obsession explains 
other warts on the media : the 
pampering of a drink-sodden 
wreckage of the Raj who’ would 
never have been employed as a 
hack sub on a house journal If 
shipped home but who here struts 
about with a grandiose designa¬ 
tion, the alacrity with which pro¬ 
prietors used to compete to pay 
inflated salaries to third-rate 
“specialists” imported by the Press 
Institute of India. 

Some foreign journalists must of 
course be excluded from these 
strictures. By all accounts, the 
late B. G. Horniman wholly identi¬ 
fied with Indian interests. The 
Statesman’s G. A. Johnson was 
another knowledgeable and up¬ 
right journalist of great integrity. 
Nor would Malcolm Muggeridge 
and Sydney Jacobson (now Lord 
Jacobson) have reached such emi¬ 
nence in Britain after retiring 
from here, had they not had gen¬ 
uine merit. But on the whole, we 
receive only the rejects of British 
society, the flawed seconds, who 
cynically trade on our ignorance 
and on our innate conviction of 
of European superiority. 

That such shoddy goods can 
command so high a price once 
again proves Mr Rai Narain’s 
point that in spite of 33 years of 
sovereign independence, India re¬ 
mains captive to “English lan¬ 
guage imperialism”; • 




\ARIETY 


Sunday week 


Beginning May 20 

This week the Sun alone Is In Aries. Jupiter is in Cancer, Saturn and Ranu are conjoined in Leo. Uranus is In Libra, 
Neptune is in Scorpio, Kethu is In Aquarius, Mars, Mercury and Venus are conjoined In Pisces. The Moon will bo 
moving through Taurus, Gemini and Cancer from Aries. 


ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20) This week will 
W ^e somew ^ a< difficult 

^ and trying. Qo not 

aquarrel. Guard against 
accidents. Curb extravagant ten* 

dencles. Be careful in your corre¬ 
spondence in business matters. 

Do not strain yourself. This week 
Is not favourable for legal suits 
and negotiations regarding mar¬ 
riages. Avoid speculation and 
gambling. Deal tactfully with those 
In authority. Things will turn out 
for the better at the weekend. 
Good dates: 22, 24 and 25. Lucky 
numbers: 2 and 9 Favourable direc¬ 
tion: West. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 
Yyi May 22) This week will 
sY? be financially gainful 
■wA yYV f r ' you and you will 
k ' " be helped by relatives 
and new Mends. Many will gain 
promotions through their own 

intuitions. Elderly female relatives 
will help you to do well' in your 
career. An important journey is in 
the offing. Romance and courtship 
Is forecast. Good dates: 20, 21. 23 
and 24. Lucky numbers: 1 and 9. 
Favourable direction: South-west. 

CSYpY GEMINI (May 23 — 
June 21) The stars 
favour your financial 
prospects. However, 
r u you are advised to con¬ 
serve your resources. You will do 
well In your career. A promotion Is 
In the offing. Follow your own 
Intuitions and adopt original 
methods; these will pay in the long 
run. You will be praised by all 
your friends and relatives. Avoid 
speculation and gambling. Good 
dates: 21, 22, 23 and 26. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 5. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: North. 

CANCER (June 22 — 
©sTmr July 22) A successful 
week awaits you. A 
change of Job or resl- 
“ dence is likely. This 
week will prove to be a happy and 
fortunate one. Pay attention to 
business details and take the advice 
of elders. Travel is forecast. You 
will celebrato some happy event 
at the end of this week. Your cap¬ 
abilities will be known and praised 

S ail. Good dates: 20, 21, 23 and 
. Lucky numbers: 2 and 8. Favour¬ 
able directions: West and North. 


m1 LE0 (July 23 — August 

victim This week proceeds 
((fetf/') more or less normally 

alfesxV There are chances of 

a loss. A relative might 
cause you some annoyance. Your 
financial position will improve. Be 
careful In your dealings with 

elders. Do not be impatient and 
avoid antagonising your employer. 
The time Is not opportune for law¬ 
suits. Your health will improve. 
Good dates: 23, 24 and 26. Lucky 
numbers: 4 and 7. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: East. 

S > VIRGO (August 23 — 
September 22) Your 
own industry and pat- 
Yv 4 ience will enhance your 

u --' fortune. Adopt original 

methods. Many will gain promo¬ 

tions. Travel is in the offing. 
Romance and courtship is forecast. 
An unexpected reversal or change 
of fortune will later give way to 

brighter conditions. Your home- 
front will be peaceful and social 
activities are forecast. Your health 
will be good. Good dates: 20. 22, 
24 and 25. Lucky numbers: 4 and 
7. Favourable direction: East. 


I 'Vfv LIBRA (September 23 
— October 22) Condi- 

/!\ if A ,lons are be,,er than 
f^ 1 A’k last week. Unexpected 
^ ’ upheavals are in the 

offing. Gains from business and 
appreciation from members of the 
opposite sex Is indicated. Be care¬ 
ful In your dealings with elders 
and strangers. This is the time to 
make changes. Travel Is indicated. 
Legal suits, property and secret 
matters favour you. Good dates: 20, 
21 and 23. Lucky numbers: 4 and 
10. Favourable direction: West. 


SCORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) Un- 

J expected developments 
% H could change your life. 

This will result in 
better financial conditions. An 
elderly person will help you in your 
career. On the business front there 
are chances of rapid progress. As 
regards your home life, there will 
be pne or two problems and women 
will be the cause. Avoid all kinds 
of get-rich-qulck schemes. Your 
health will be good. Good dates: 
20. 22 and 24. Lucky numbers: 3 
and 9. Favourable direction: North. 


SAGITTARIUS (Noyem- 
M ber 22 — December 22) 

ujpypl Be patient since serious 

'TyMjiSw and unexpected ob¬ 

stacles are in the offing. 
These will prove to be a hindrance' 
to your ambitions. Devote some time 
to your business. You might have a 
disagreement with an elderly rela¬ 
tive. In the later part of the week 
your financial position improves. 
There are chances of gain through 
the occult sciences. Good dates: 23, 
24, 25 and 26. Lucky numbers: 4 and 
7. Favourable direction : East. 


jT^A { 7 CAPRICORN (December 
; 23 — January 20) Your 

Jj perseverance, indom- 

_ 4 itable will-power and 

enterprise will win 
over any obstacles. Some of you 
will gain promotions. You will make 
rapid progress in business. An 
elderly person is going to cause 
you some worry. Deal tactfully 
with elders and those in authority. 
A romance is In the offing. Good 
dates: 20. 23. 24 and 26. Lucky 
numbers: 1 and 6. Favourable 
direction: East. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
^ — February 19) There 

: is a threat of some 

C!; 3' type of deception being 
practised on you re¬ 
garding a love affair. Your outlook 
is quite favourable especially in 
your dealings with elders and pro¬ 
perty matters. You might win a prize 
in the form of a lottery. Business 
partners and spouses will help you 
in your career. Those in service 
are advised to take a transfer. 
Good dales: 24, 25 and 26. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 6. Favourable 
direction: West. 

^ PISCES (February 20 

— March 20) Success, 
good fortune gnd hap- 
piness may be expect¬ 
ed $h j s wee |< Finances 

improve. The home front will 
remain peaceful. Some opposition 
from an elderly person is forecast. 
You will praised by all. Push your 
affairs to the utmost. A promotion 
is in the offing for some, while 
others may have a change of resi- 
dence.Good dates: 20, 21, 22 and 
26. Lucky numbers: 5 and 10. 
Favourable direction: East. 

M. B. RAMAN 








Mrs. D. Contractor of 
beauty salon Manize', 
Bombay, says: 


Hair is as individual , 

as you are and 
I know just what \ 

you need from the 
Gleem range of 0 

shampoos' u 

Each Gleem variety complements your kind ^ 
of hair with its special ingredients, rich lather, 
lingering French perfume and long-lasting 
economy. 

Gleem Gleem Gleem \ 

Regular Egg Tonic FS% 

Makes Nourishes Cleans 

i .normal, lifeless hair problem hair, ^ j>|' 

. healthy hair to give it loose scales, 

■„ silky, clean, luxuriant body itchy scalp \ ft 

manageable and health t 

with pure egg 1 fZ 

protein \ ” 



W 


I--"-'. 




C / SHAMPOO 

raeommandad by 
\laading haitdrauan 

I 

’ Gtoffray Manner* & Co. Ltd. 





























VARIETY 



chess 


Position No. 7 



Whitt to play—how ahouU Via gama go? 

Continuation of Position No. 5 

Another position from Leipzig 1978, this 
time between Knaak and Peev 1 k 1 r 2 r 1 , 
1 p n 4 R; plqNIppI, 3Rp3, 2P1P3, 
8P 1; PP3PK1; 304. 

White won by 27 N x P, R—QB1, it 27 . 

RxR;28 BPxR.QxN,29 P~Q6.QxPch. 

30. P—B3, Q—QS; 31. O—N3, ch. Or if 27 . 
NxR; 26 NxR, RxN: 29. BPxN 

28. N—R5. Q—N3, 29. P—QN4. K—R1; if 

29. ., N x R; 30. Qx N, and he cannot guard 
against R—N7 ch except by R—B2 when 
White plays 31. QxR cl.. 

30. R—06. resigns since If 30 . , OxP, 

31. R x P ch, N x R, 32 O—05 ch. Or it 30. . 
Q —R2, simply 31 R(Q6)—07. threatening 
0-05 ch 

Karpov tha enigmatic 

The very photograph of the world champion■ 
is deceptively simple and therefore myster¬ 
ious. What, one wonders, lies behind that 
cardboard face? There has been a spate of 
books of late that deal with Karpov from 
every point of view Probably the best ans¬ 
wer is to be found in his games and two 
books have been written recently that deal 
adequately with the subject, though cer¬ 
tainly not definitively 'Anatoly Karpov, His 
Road to the World Championship', previ¬ 
ously referred to in this column, is intrigu¬ 
ing In the occasional remarks that the world 
champion (former) lets drop from lime to 
time. The story is carried on one step further 
by Anatoly Karpov's Games as World 
Champion 1978-77. whlsh deals with a 
period In which Karpov displayed great 
imagination and that in the style of a true 
world champion It Is written by Kevin J 
O'Connell and David N L Levy who have 
displayed their usual competence here. 
Publishers are Batsfoid (221 pages, C4 50) 
The notation is algebraic and figurine, a 
combination that is very agreeable to con¬ 
template 

Tha book is Intended as a sequel to the 
'Complete Games of World Champion Kar¬ 
pov' and is very good sou roe material for a 
book on or by the World Champion Ouite a 
number of games are annotated by Karpov 
as for example, the first game in the book 
that was played at Ljubljana in 1975. 

White: Karpov. Black Portiach. 

QGD Slav defence. 

1. N—KB3, P—04; 2. P—04, N—KBS, 

8. P—B4, P—83; 4. N—B3. Px P; 5. P—QR4, 
8—B4:8. P—K3, P—K3; 7. B x P. B—QN5; 8. 
0—0, 0—0: 9. N—R4, B—NS; 10. P—B3. 
B—KR4, 11. P—KN4, B—N3; 12. NxB, 
RPxN; 13. Q—N3, O—K2, 14. P—NS. 

14—04; 15 P—K4, N—N3: 1*. N—R2. 

B—R4: 17. B—K2, P—K4, 18. Q—B2. 

N(N3)—02; 15 PxP. OxP; 25 K—R1, 


R—K1; 21. 8—QB4, N—N3, 22. 8—03, 
N—R3; 23. B x N, P x B; 24. R—Q1, P—QB4; 
25. B—K3, R(R1)—OBI; 25 N-B3. N—B5; 
27. B—81, R—Ml; 28. N—05, NxP, 29. 
B—B4, O—K3: 80. R(Q1)—QN1. Q—R6; 31. 
BxR, RxB, 32. RxN, resigns. 

Karpov adds' ‘In 1975 Portisch was one of 
the few players who had a plus score 
against me Readers can now see dearly the 
great seriousness with which I approached 
our contest, as I wished to remove a danger¬ 
ous rival from the struggle for first place in 
the tournament, and also to settle old 
scores’ 

HARRY GOLOMBEK 


stamps 


bridge 


Semper aliquld novum ex Africa' Alec 
Traub, of Cape Town, has sent me a fas¬ 
cinating deal First, there is a lead problem 
At game all you hold in the West position 

* K 

¥ A 9 6 3 2 

* 3 

* QJ 10873 

South, on your right, opens Five Spades 
and all pass What do you lead? 

The Five Spade opening traditionally indi¬ 
cates a hand on which the opener wants his 
partner to value only the top trump honours 
in the present case the spades must be 
headed by QJ and South is relying on his 
diamonds to be solid The defenders must 
hope to make a diamond trick in addition to 
the top trumps 

if West leads a club he may present 
declarer with discards on club winners in 
dummy It he leads the Ace of hearts it will 
be ruffed, and when West comes In with the 
King of spades he may have no good card of 
exit Thus the King of spades is logically the 
best lead This is the full hand 


Dealer, South Game ail 
A 3 2 

♦ K Q J 7 5 
4 6 5 

* A K 6 4 

N * A 

6 3 2 Uf c * 10 

"c E 4 J I 

in a 7 -J * x. q 


A K 

5 A 9 6 3 2 

4 3 

* G J 10 8 7 3 


A A 4 
* 10 8 4 
4 J 9 7 4 2 
A 9 5 2 


AQJ 10 98765 

¥ - 

4 A K O 10 8 

A — 

Obviously the King of spades is the only 
lead to give the defence a chance against 
Five Spades It West leads ¥ A. for example. 
South will rull and play off top diamonds 
West may ruff the second round but will 
then have no good lead 

But does the King of spades beat the 
contrarp Again West will be awkwardly 
placed at trick two He may try the Ace Of 
hearts, but South will ruff and enter dummy 
by ruffing the third round of diamonds 
However. East is there and. we bust. alert 
Realising that the only chance for the 
defence Is to win diamond tricks, he must 
overtake A K with the Ace and return a 
.rump South may play 4 A K and exit with a 
low diamond, but now East can lead a heart 
and the defence will make another trick 


Learn Bridge with Reeee (Hamlyn Paper¬ 
backs, 85p) begins at the beginning. The 
first three chapters are tor people who find 
themselves on a desert island with a pack of 
cards but know nothing about the game 

TERENCE REESE 







FORE-RUNNER' is the term used by 
philatelists for a stamp issued by a former 
administration in a country which has 
chanaed its political status, usually by 
achieving Independence. The fore-runners 
of a Namibian collection, for example, frill 
be the stamps issued before the First World 
War. when the country was a German col¬ 
ony, and during the South African occupa¬ 
tion, which began In 1915. Among the last of 
these South African fore-runners are four 
stamps which hark back to the days of 
'German South West' They all feature 
churches founded by German settlers 
before 1914. among them the Lutheran 
Church at Windhoek on this 4-cents Stamp. 

C.W. HILL 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who are the Shirazis ? 

2. Who are the Sandpipers ? 

3. What is a Portuguese Man-of- 
war ? 

4. What is ONA the short form of ? 

5. When was the Battle of Quatre 
Bras fought ? 

6. What was the Great Fear ? 

7. In football, what is a banana 
kick ? 

8. Who founded Reuter news 
agency 7 

9. What is ethnocentrism ? 
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VARIETY 

this india 



SAGAR : Enough was enough, decided 
the people of Sagar. Utensils, mirrors, 
cosmetic containers and such other things 
being “knocked off” was a nuisance but 
receiving tiles as missiles from housetops 
was too much. The monkeys had become 
a menace. And so, the people harangued 
their Councillors, and the Councillors, 
the municipal administration. The Coun¬ 
cil called in Mr A. M. Shaik. Mr Shaik 
recited some excerpts from the Quran 
and the monkeys ambled into the cage 
let up for them—Deccan Herald (S. Kri¬ 
shna Murthy, Bangalore} 

DELHI: A fourth year student of MBBS, 
Harsh Vardhan, of the university col¬ 
lege of medical sciences was arrested 
on a charge of stealing books wdrth Rs 
300 from Delhi University library. Preli¬ 
minary inquiries by the Roshnara police 
have revealed that Harsh Vardhan is a 
drug addict. He used to steal books from 
the library to meet the expenses of 
drugs —Times of India (Anita Prakash, 
Hew Delhi) 

AN ADULT female crocodile recently 
came on her own to the Orissa Govern¬ 
ment crocodile-breeding farm on the 
banks of the Mahanadi at Satkosia. She 
mated with a two-year-old male in the 
farm and is likely to lay eggs soon, 
according to the chief Conservator- 
Statesman (Sunil Mantri, Calcutta) 

BOMBAY : Greed for gold is not exactly 
bottomless. Two sailors of the Moghul 
Lines ship, M. V. Noor Jehan, are a case 


in point. They got off the ship here and 
were about to get on to a taxi. The cus¬ 
toms men found something odd about 
their gait and stopped them. A thorough, 
search emanated in the IS ten tola bars— 
all from their rectums—-Hindustan Times 
(Amrendra Priya, Patna) 

COCHIN : The Sub-Registrar Office here 
witnessed a 38-year-old mother of six 
children marrying her lover nine years 
her junior minutes after her marriage 
was dissolved. 

Fed up with the threeiyear-old love 
affair of his wife Seethamma with Soma* 
nathan, Bank employee Kumara Laimal, 
a high school teacher, approached the 
Registrar with his wife and her lovef 
and secured the divorce to end his 20- 
year-old married life. An unperturbed See¬ 
thamma lost no time in entering into a 
registed marriage with her lover who 
signed as first witness to the divorce. 
The divorcee retained all six children, 
the eldest having appeared for the re¬ 
cent SSLC examination—Indian Express 
(P. J. Sebastian, Tuticorin) 

HYDERABAD: Two newspapers here 
were possibly perturbed that only three 
question papers of the Secondary School 
Certificate examinations in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh had leaked out. To help the “cause" 
a bit further, they carried a “guess 
paper”, almost a replica of the day’s 
question paper, on the eve of the exami¬ 
nation. The results were obvious: thou¬ 
sands of “toiling” students helped sell 
the paper very fast at rates as high as 
Rs 2 a copy. Ten toughies in the dead 
of night had driven up to the examina¬ 
tion centre at Kotapalli in Karimnagar, 
broke open the safe and obligingly han¬ 
ded over two copies of the question 
paper to the language newspapers for 
favour of publication— Hindustan limes 
(B. B. L. Sharma, New Delhi) 

RAIPUR : Dr Manmohan of the Gov¬ 
ernment Hospital, Raigarh, came across 
a patient who had taken no bath for 40 
years. German Kolta, 60 of Noltain vil¬ 
lage was admitted to the hospital, for 
stomach trouble. During the examination 
he told the doctor that a village vaidya 
had advised him 40 years ago that hath 
was risky for his life and he had not 
taken bath since then—Deccan Herald 
(T. K. Srinivasan, Gulbarga) 


india abroad 


LONDON : An 11-year old Sikh boy 
at Wolverhamton in West Midlands 
bas been prohibited from wearing a 
turban while attending his classes. 
The ban was imposed by the head¬ 
master when the boy, Kulwinder 
Singh, attended school with a turban 
oh. 

The headmaster of the multiracial 
•chool who had. received the Queen’s 


honour of the Member of the British 
Empire some years ago, says there is 
no provision for a turban in the school 
uniform. 

The father of the boy insists that 
his son is not going to give up the 
turban. He says: "I am going to fight 
it out.” The boy is taking private 
lessons —Statesman 


I AM not a hypocrite — Mrs 
Indira Gandhi 

THE Jana Sangh has given up its 
flag, constitution and philosophy 
for the sake of merger into the 
Janata Party. It is not a small 
sacrifice to make—Minister for 
Works and Housing Sikander 
Bakht 

THERE is, not much of a choice 
(between the RSS or the com--** 
munists). It’s like asking whether 
typhoid or malaria is more lethal 
—Congress (I) leader Sanjay 
Gandhi 

THE Janata Party is going to¬ 
wards fascism and is shedding all 
its democratic pretensions—Raj 
Narain 

RAJ NARAIN is a friend who is 
closest to mg— Deputy Prime 
Minister Charan Singh . 

AS long as I am Prime Minister, 

I will not go for it (the atom 
bomb)—Morarji Desai 

THERE should be some limit to 
dishonesty — Industry Minister. - 
George Fernandes 


humour in real life 



IN a rifle-shooting class the in¬ 
structor had mentioned the word 
“bull’s eye” a number of times. 
When he invited questions, one of 
the cadets stood up and asked, 
“Sir, how long can-the bull remain 
standing?”—Arup Mukherjee, Go- 
rakpur 

MY friend who had been inter¬ 
viewed for a job received a letter 
from the authorities: “You are 
excellently eligible for the job. It 
is regretted, however, that we can¬ 
not honour your merit at present 
because we have no more vacan¬ 
cies. Anyway, we are trying to find 
a vacancy for you. We also en¬ 
courage you to find other jobs as 
well”—Soumitra De, Siliguri 
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3 word or two 

TO take the rap for someone 
' 1 else may not exactly conform ■ 
to modern notions of heroism but 
it is a practice that has an honou¬ 
rable antiquity: the Biblical scape- 

g oat has traditionally borne the 
lame for mistakes and crimes 
others have committed. A latter 
day variant of the scapegoat is a 
whipping boy, one upon whom is 
inflicted punishment for the faults 
or wrongs of another; a fall guy. 
The idea of scapegoat occurs first 
in the Leviathan but wc owe the 
English coinage to reformer-tran¬ 
slator William Tyndale (the word 
is a translation of the Hebrew 
ezozel, a goat that goes away, “a 
goat over the head of which the 
high priest of the ancient Jews 
confessed the sins of the people 
on the Day of Atonement after 
which it was allowed to escape”). 
The origin of a whipping boy is 
no less interesting, if much more 
recent. Under the belief that the 


stranger, as we were telling you, than fiction 



body of a young royal prince was 
as holy and inviolable as the king, 
his father, and that, therefore, no 
governess or tutor could chastise 
him, a custom was introduced into 
England whereby any corporal 
punishment, rightly or wiongly 
deserved by a princeling was tran;- 
ferrcd to the body ot another. The 
first to benefit was the wayward 
son of James I, the young 'prince 
who later became Charles I Wil¬ 
liam Murray,, a lad'of the prince's 
own age, was appointed to be his 
companion arid fellow pupil, and to 
receive all punishment merited by 
either of the two young men, to 
be the whipping boy of the prince 
and be flogged for all the faults 
of either. Whether or not a whip¬ 
ping boy was then a coveted posi¬ 
tion the custom died a natural 
death as - the royal household be¬ 
came more liberal and democratic 

’ and, therefore, more image-con¬ 
scious. The allusion, however, has 
remained. 

| WORDSPINNER 
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M AJOR American publishing companies 
receive at least 5000 unsolicited 
manuscripts (MSS) every year, and not 
more than one per cent of these are 
accepted for publication. Now and then 
a budding writer strikes a diamond mine. 
Like Colleen McCullough was given Rs 
1.5 crores for her second novel, Thorn 
Birds. Or Robert Ludlum, who made it 
big through this chart-topper Scarlatti 
Inheritance. But such phenomenal suc¬ 
cess for authors is very rare. 

Chuck Ross, a free-lance journalist 
launched an interesting experiment a 
couple of years ago. Curious to know 
how the big publishing outfits treat green¬ 
horns, he typed the first 21 pages of an 
unconventional, successful novel, Steps, 
(author: Jerzy Kosinski) and sent it to 
a dozen big publishing houses. Of course 
Chuck Ross did not claim to be the 
author: be wanted the publishers to 
think that he was a new literary agent 
handling a new author. He did not type 
the name of the book on the MS . The 
copies were sent, neatly typed, to publi¬ 
shers of repute, like Random House, 
Doubleday, Houghton-Mifflin, etc. 

Most of these publishers returned the 
MS explaining that they were not rea¬ 
ding unsolicited MSS. "Even the publisher 
who had first published Steps in 1968 
(it won the National Book Award for 
Fiction the next year and has not been 
out of print since then) rejected it. 
Steps till now has sold more than 4,50,00<) 
copies in paperback. 

Random House wrote to Chuck Ross 
telling him that they could not decide 
about the book after going through 21 
pages only. So Ross typed one-fourth of 
the book and had it sent to Random 
House. A rejection slip and the MS 
turned up after a month. 

When author Kosinski heard Ross's 
experiment he told the journalist that 
he should have typed the entire MS . 
“I typed it, didn't I,” quipped Kosinski 
adding that only a completed novel would 
make sense, that his novels have to be 
evaluated in their totality. 


So Chuck Ross began operating agf 
This time he sent the entire book 1 
more than a dozen publishers, soittel 
them who had rejected ft after m 
through the first 21 pages. He used! 
name Erik Demos on the accompany 
letter. Once again rejection slips arrft 
One publisher Houghton-Mifflin sa 
"Several of us read your untitled hid 
here with admiration for its writing f 
style. Jerzy Kosinski comes to mind ft 
point of comparison when reading | 
stark, chilly episodic incidents you hf 
set down. The drawback to the mi 
script, as it stands, is that it does J 
add up to a satisfactory whole." Ineftl 
tally, Houghton-Mufflin have publisf 
three of Kosinski's best-sellers:, | 
Painted Bird, Cockpit and Blind 
“Evidently Kosinski is not as gom 
Kosinski when Demos is the name! 
the envelope," quips Chuck Ross. 8 
Some publishers told him that tl 
will not read an MS unless it is chad 
hsed through a well-known liters 
agent. Ross tried more than a doj 
agents; most of them charge 25 dell 
to glance through an MS. The agt§ 
were unanimous: this MS could notg 
published. | 

No publisher, veteran or novice, f 
certainly vouch for a book's sueef 
Ross observes. Often even big na@ 
produce a bomb, like Mario Puzo’s Ftj 
Die which was an instant bestsc i 
but flopped after three months. El 
Peter Benchley produced a loser, F j 
written in the wake of worldwide, <3 
cess of his Jaws. The film company vim 
had bought the rights to film Fire bef| 
its publication went ahead and mad« 
movie which flopped too. Sj 

But the book Chuck Ross was trya 
to sell was a steady bestseller. And lM 
a book which does not fit into any ffi 
ticular genre. What hurt him most Va 
that the literary agents and publishs 
just could not recognise it. Or ma« 
they were too busy to glance througref 
even! w 

J. M. MENEZES 





The Sikhs are not afraid 


For the second time in a span of 12 
years, a small gurdwara m Bagman 
m North Calcutta, which stands cheek- 
by-jowl with a Shiva temple, was the 
target of an attack. The reason for 
both the attacks—in 1967 and on this 
occasion—k along-standing legal dis¬ 
pute between the owners of the 
temple and the gurdwara over the 
rightful ownership of the 14-bigha 
plot on which both the structures 
stand. The gurdwara committee 
claims the gurdwara is much older 
than the temple, which urns set up in 
1973, and the land belongs to it but 
the owner of the temple disputes 
this. The temple’s owner is under¬ 
stood to have the support of the 
local population and the Forward 
Bloc which has a share of power in 
the present West Bengal Ministry. 
After the recent attack, a delegation 
of Sikhs met the Chief Minister, and 
Sikhs all over the State went on 
strike in protest. The Chief Minister 
later assured the Sikhs of due pro¬ 
tection, but- this does not seem to 
have satisfied some Sikh leaders. 
CVRD1T SINGH, who is the secretary 
to the Baqmari Gurdwara, spoke 
about the incident and the issues at 
stake to NIRMAL M1TRA. 


Q: What exactly happened at the 
Bagmart Gurdwara? 

A: On May 10 at about 3.30 
p.m. some 300 people attacked the 
Bagman Gurdwara from different 
sides. Some gatecrashed into the 
Gurdwara, some scaled the wall 
around the premises, while others 
broke open a sealed door of the 
room of the Durbar Sahib, the place 
of worship. The door was broken 
open with’a large wooden pole, and 
inflammable material was sprinkled 
on the Dtirbar Sahib (which consists 
of a cloth-covered cot, a number of 
'rumals' or pieces of cloth, and the 
Guru Granth Sahib, which is kept 
in a wooden ‘palki’ or pedestal on the 
cot. There are also four ‘chakfcars’ 
or metal rings.) and fire was set to 
it. Three bombs were hurled at the 
door of the Durbar Sahib, of which 
two exploded and one did not. A 
fan and tube lights in the shed out¬ 
side the Durbar Sahib were also 
broken and twisted. Large bricks 
were thrown on the Durbar Sahib 
(we saw four still lying on the cot 
on May 16). As a result of this the 
Guru Granth Sahib, which had fallen 
out of the toppled 'palki,' was 
burnt and also some cloth on the 
Durbar Sahib. 

y Q: How many Sikhs were there 
it the gurdwara at Hie time? 

A: Just four. You see the only 



few who are there do not stay at 
the gurdwara. There are a couple 
of motor repairing workshops in the 
premises, and the men who work in 
them do not stay at the gurdwara. 
But the police were present while all 
this was happening. They did 
nothing. When the people started 
turning violent, the policemen fled. 
The police were inactive. 

Q: What happened after the 
incident was over? 

A : The attackers continued their 
meeting beside our gurdwara, on the 
side of the temple. 

Q: Did yon lodge a police diary ? 

A: The police came to us and 
asked us questions, and they lodged 
a diary at the Manicktolla Police 
Station. 

Q: Was there a police presence 
at the gurdwara before the incident, 
since you say police were present at 
the time of the attack? 

A: Oh yes. There was always a 
party of about seven policemen at 
the Gurdwara even before the inci¬ 
dent. They sat under a pipai tree 
behind the Gurdwara. 

Q: And after the incident? 

A: Now the presence has in¬ 
creased. 

Q: Do the attackers have any 
political links ? 

A : Well, those people belong to 

- - - - » - _ 


the Party which is strong in the 
area, which I suppose is the Forward 
Bloc. 

a: Was the CPI(M) Involved to 
any way? 

A : We cannot say. 

Q: What was the reason for tho 
attack ? 

A: There is this legal battle we 
have been fighting (with a group 
led by Rashbehari Manna) over the 
land of the Gurdwara and the tem¬ 
ple. (The. two are about four feet 
apart). The land dispute has been 
going on since 1975. You see the 
Gurdwara Guru Ka Bagh, Bagmari 
was built as far back as 1847, while 
the Shiv mandir was constructed 
later. Its construction was parted 
in 1967 when the Manna groun for¬ 
cibly occupied the structure of the 
temple. Its construction was com¬ 
pleted in 1973. There was no tem¬ 
ple earlier. It was only in 1967. 
when by forcible occupation of 
land, the temple was constructed. 
There was an agreement dated 
March 29, 1967 that the temple 
would be walled up; but this was 
never implemented. 

Q: How did the dispute start ? 

A: The case started with the 
trespassing of some people into the 
Gurdwara after they broke a wall in 
1967. The Granth was burnt then 
also. This was a cause of the last 
1967 riot. The Sikhs are a disciplin¬ 
ed people, you see. But we have 
the ability to deal with crises. No 
one can tolerate an attack on his 
religion or place of worship. But we 
have borne through the whole inci¬ 
dent and affair peacefully. Even the 
hartal (on May 12) was peaceful. 
Actually the people we have named 
have not been caught by the police. 
They are still at large. 

Q: Are you given due protection 
as a minority in West Bengal? 

A: That the Government should 
know. Actually, wc do not throw 
our weight behind any Party in 
particular. We take the side of the 
Government. We Sikhs are earnest 
and peaceful workers. All we do is 
earn our bread. We are not inter¬ 
ested in taking out processions. 

Q: The Chief Minister Mr. Jyotl 
Basu had visited the gurdwara after 
the incident. What did he tell yon? 

A: He asked us questions and 
assured us protection and said that 
everything would be settled within 
a few days. 

Q: Is there an atmosphere of in¬ 
security still prevailing? 

A: We Sikhs are always secure. 
We always feel secure. Even a soli¬ 
tary Sikh is not afraid of anyone. 
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Even the smallest flaw falls prey to the scrutiny of Ramco 
inspectors. They treat the manufacture of every single 
Ramco sheet as a singular feat... It begins with the selection 
of raw materials. only the finest imported fibre and 
the best portland cement. Then through the various 
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Paya bit more for 
SPAN . It's worth 

much more. 



From July SPAN'S price is going up 
from Rs. 18 to Rs. 21a year. 

To the SPAN reader it's going to be 
worth it. 

Because he knows that SPAN gives 
him insights into what's happening 
in science, economics, art, literature, 
theatre, film... in the United States. 
Insights that no other magazine gives 
him. 


s * Subscribe before 
June 30 and get SPAN 

at t * ie rate a ' on 9 
VvV” with a surprise gift book. 

* Present subscribers will get 
SPAN at the old rate if they 
renew before September 30th. 
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love reading 
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AN AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE FOR 
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A word of advice 
from 
one 
who 
saved 

with 

PNB 


At the time of marriage I received 
a good amount of cash as gift. I 
invested it in PNB's Multi Bene¬ 
fit & Old Age Deposit Scheme. 
The money has grown over the 
years and today we have a large 
sum available to us for a bigger 
investment, like purchase of a 
house. 

You too can avail of this scheme. 
You can deposit any amount in 
denominations of Rs, 100/- and 
its multiples for periods ranging 
from 12 months to 120 months in 
multiples of 3 months 



For further details please contact the nearest branch. 


ISl purnob national bank 

| I ^ (A Government of India Undertaking) 
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Mi. J H , a buty executive, spends most ot his days in 
an office, and on reaching home ha feels too tired to 
take any exercise. Mornings, he gulps his breakfast 
and rushes to the office. He has NOT been exercising 
regularly since he left school .. 

Then he started on BULLWORKER Notice carefully the 
difference in his appearance in the two photographs 
taken only five weeks apart. His ;hest expanded by 
12 5 cm., biceps by 5 cm., neck by 2 5 cm., thighs by 
8 cm , and calves by 2.5 cm. Mr. J H is now bursting 
with vigour and vitality, as YOU can be.. It takes ONLY 
5 MINUTES A DAY ! 

Fitness Expert reveals how these 7 exercises 
can build you a power-packed body in exactly 
49 seconds a dayI 


CHALLENGE! 

Trya 5-minute workout with Bullworker 
ovary day for 14 days. If you do not 
LOOK and FEEL stronger. toughor. moro 
dynamic, ■imply raturn everything to ua 
for immediate refund. 
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MEN OF ALL AGES 
SHOW AMAZING RESULTS 

"In only a monih I added 1 3 ems to 2 6 cm«. 
to each part of my anatomy and 5 2 ems to my 
chest. Bullworkers marvellousl” 

G T (Kalimpong) 
"Results with the Bullworker am truly stag¬ 
gering Just o week and I fuel so strong, and 
it's reduced my exercising time to practically 
nothing." SR (Madras) 

"My decision to buy a Bullworker was easily 
one of the best steps I’ve teken in my life." 

J M.R.(Quilon) 
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6 Here's hew you can develop muscular shoulden 

7 Moelds ebdominel miutfes into a tut. firm and 
slim shape. 
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HYSIL Insulation Blocks effectively 
meet the problem of heat loss and energy 
conservation in industries 
involving high temperatures. 


Hyderabad Asbestos, in technical 
collaboration with Cape Insulation of 
London now manufactures Hysil 
Calcium Silicate Insulation Blocks 
Specially designed to withstand high 
temperatures, Hysil can be used in 
seveial industries like Iron & Steel, 
Cement, Aluminium, Chemical, Glass 
and at Thermal Power Plants 

• Low conductivity at high hot face 
and mean temperatures allows 
insulation linings to be thinner 

• Large slab size ensures quicker 
installation 

• Can be easily cut with hand tools 
and special shapes can be marie 
at site 


For rnor<; dcMils. contact 

HYDERABAD ASBESTOS 

CEMENT PRODUCTS LIMITED 

Boiluhijiiiit li’l 004 M.itynn.i 

Registered 0*fice San.itnagar Hyderabad 500 018 AP 
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for different ago-groupa 
„ . _ _ _ awakan young d 

f - -A mmBA Intaraata A expand- « 
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•alW^ i _ Chlld'a Flrat Dictionary 
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%|L\\A# l^Au \ 96pp: full colour; 
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• _ s%l«A A \ each word with an 1 

\ illustration and an 

| * _ e»%Vii * \ explanatory sentence 

f VsAS* to help children 

associate words with 
objects and ideas. 
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Learning Can Be Fun 

Here are two brilliant 
series by FEP 
International, 

Singapore which treat 
children to fun that 
teachesiknowledge 
that entertains. Our 
"Learn" series (Board; 

230mm X 180mm; 

32pp; 4 colour; 

Rs. 5.00 each) is 
designed to expose the 
child to the exciting 
world of birds and 
animals, plants and 
insects, sea life, 
machines, the human 
body and much, much 
more through colourful 


Junior School Dictionary 

134mm;'364pp; full ^TlMm^'a 

colour; Rs. 16.00 each) >° 9 ™ m x 210 

spells the words I® 4 ?fhn " ‘ 


exactly as they are 
pronounced with 
specimen sentences 
to explain usage. 
Chambers New School 
Dictionary (Limp 
124mm x 184mm; 
488pp; full colour. 

Rs. 23.00 each) 
contains clear 
definitions of terms 
and concepts along 
with Informative 
pictures. Designed to 
sharpen mental skills 


(Limp 169mm x 216mm, 
184pp; full colour; 

Rs. 11.00 each) explains 
words with definitions' 
and illustrative 
sentences plus a 
phonetic guide to 
pronunciation. 
Kinasway Modern 
Dictionary (Limp 
124mm x 184mm; 
432pp; full colour; 

Rs. 16.00 each) 
contains more than 
10,000 entries. 

Coming soon 
colourful Dictionaries In 
regional languages 



pictures to help him 
retain what he learns. 
Watch for our 
bi-lingual editions with 
English as the common 
language and other 
regional languages 
like Kannada. Tamil, 
Telugu, Malayalam, 
Bengali, Hindi and 
Gujarati. 
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INTERNATIONAL 
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OARYAGANJ. NEW DELHI-110002 
ALLAHABAD G MAORAS 


IIMAIL THIS COUPON TODAY* ■■ 

□Learn with ABC 

□Learn with Numbers 

□Learn about Fruits 

□Learn about Insects 

□Learn about Animals 

□Learn about Birds 

□Learn about Costumes 

CLearn about Fishes 

□Learn about Vehicles 

□Learn about Machines 

□Learn about Musical Instruments 

□Learn a bout Plants and Flowers 

□Learn about the Human body 

□Learn about Sea Life 

□Child's First Dictionary 

□Junior School Dictionary * 

□Chambers New School Dictionary 

□Primary Dictionary 

□Kingsway Modern Dictionary. 


Plese send me Learn 
Books/Dictionaries ticked Q-by V.P.P. 


Name. 


Address. 
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SONODYNE 

STEREO CASSETTE TAPE DECK 


MODEL 

FAITH 

SOI 


INTRODUCING INDIA'S 
FIRST INTERNATIONAL 
QUALITY FRONT 
LOADING STEREO 
CASSETTE TAPE DECK 
WITH NOISE 
REDUCTION CIRCUIT 


This high quality Stereo Cassette Deck enables Hi-Fi stereo music 
reproduction from cassette tapes which are becoming 
increasingly popular. Special features include full range VU Meters, 
Tape Counter, Pause Switch, Motor with electronic speed control, 
LED Peak Indicator, Input & Output Level Controls, 

Facility for Cue and Review 
& Headphone Socket for monitoring. 
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27 torches. Each one designed to 
match a particular need, suit a particular 
budget. Colourful little torches to fit 
a lady's handbag. Slim torches with peri 
clips to make for easy carrying in a shirt 
or jacket pocket. Heavy duty brass 
torches for a lifetime of service. Light 
aluminium torches that combine good 
looks with economy. And many more. 

The Eveready range has something for 
everybody. Including you. 

eveREAdy 

The only guarantee you'll ever need. 






CALCUTTA MARKET 


GOOD BYE TO THE DAYS OF BURNING EYES. 
FANNING AND SLOGGING I -A SOLID 
SMOKELESS POPULAR FUEL 

Clean—No coal-dust or 

soot to mess up your 

hands & clothes. " 

Economical—Generates Coal India s contribution 

more heat, burns better and towards making Calcutta 
longer. You will spend less 8 c,0aner « un-polluted 
time in kitchen and less metropolies. 

money on fuel. An ideal .. . . 

low-budget fuel. 



For further details, contact 
Regional Salee Manager, 

West Bengal Cell, 

Industry House, 10. Camac Street, Calcutta 






Scientifically processed, 
uniform sized pellets 
made in Kusunda Plant 
of Bharat Coking Coat 
Limited. 

(A SUBSIDIARY OF COAL INDIA LIMITED) 



Coal India Limited 

'Coal Bhawan' 

10. Netaji Subhas Road. 

Calcutta-700 001. 
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At the end of the 
winning game... 


Thirsty minds 
drink alike I 
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When 

you want a battery 

to last 



GUARANTEES 100% POWER 


ask for 
Toshiba 
Anand 
first 

It's yours for the asking. 
Unique TWO WAY 
PROTECTION which no other 
battery gives. 

Toshiba Anand's tamperproof 
Factory Seal guarantees you all 
100% of the power we pack 
into our batteries. While it's 
Metal Jacket guards against 
leakage and corrosion. 

It all adds up to more 
usable power. Hour after hour. 
The first battery to really last. 
Toshiba Anand. 
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The nourishment that builds resistance, 
safeguards health day after day. 


Horlicks, taken regularly, 
gives your family the 
nourishment that builds up 
their resistance and keeps 
them full of health. Health that 
means success and happiness. 
Health that keeps you fit and 
active and builds security. 

Horlicks...It's the only one 
that doctors all over the world 
recommend. The only one that 
gives so much nourishment 
because its rich, pure 
ingredients are combined by 


the unique Horlicks process 
which retains their natural 
goodness and makes them 
easy to digest. 

That's why Suchitra has 
made Horlicks a part of her 
family's life. She knows that 
Horlicks gives them health 
protection. 

Like Suchitra, give your 
family Horlicks every day and 
watch them grow in health and 
strength through all the years 
ahead. 


“Horlicks is a prime source of 
nourishment. It has given 
consistent goodness through the 
years. I recommend Horlicks to 
build up your family's resistance 
and keep them healthy and active 
day after day." 



HORLICKS 
The Great Nourlsher. 

Horlicks is a Registered Trade Mark. 
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When everything pointed towards Mrs Gandhi throwing 
down the gauntlet at the Thanjavur Parliamentary 
by-election, the political pulse of the country quickened 
In anticipation of another battle royale, Chlkmagalur- 
style. But It was not to be, for Mrs Gandhi backed 
out in the eleventh hour after M. G. Ramachandran 
did some smart somersaulting. Through all this 
Mr Karunanldhl, who had taken up the gauntlet, got a 
walk-over. UDAYAN SHARMA reports'on how It all 
happened; Mr Karunanidhi's own broadside at his 
arch : enemy. ARTHUR PAfS profiles the victor. 



"For years together before 
the Second World War, 
Hitler was the RSS Ideal. 
Hatred was propagated 
against the principles of 
secularism, nationalism 
and values of the freedom 
movement. They also had 
a deep dlsHkp for 
democracy. The RSS Is. 
therefore, a threat to 
national unity, harmony 
and progress,” save 
Janata leader, MADHU 
LIMAYE. in a detailed 
study of the role of the 
RSS In our national polity. 


In another exclusive 
extract from “My Days 
with Nehru”, M. O. 

MATHAI tells the story of 
Dharma Teja the shipping 
magnate, who impressed 
Prime. Minister Nehru 
as the man who could 
get things dohe. Te|a 
came to grief, says the 
author, because he 
gambled with 
Government- money. 


Gujarat may go to the 
polls sooner than I960, 
when the next Assembly 
elections are due, owing 
to a number of factors 
Influencing the State 
Janata Party's leadership. 
SANTOSH BHARTIYA 
reports on the shifting 
alignments, the rival 
Janata factions, 
and the Kanti Bhal 
connection. 


Sabotage In high places 
aopears to be the most 
likely explanation for the 
debacle of the Indian 
Army In the Sino-lndlan 
conflict of 1962. savs 
Lt. Col. J. R. SAIGAL. 

We publish extracts from 
hla book,“The Unfought 
War of 1962", 
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Religion of malice 

M . J. AKBAfVs account of the Jam¬ 
shedpur riots (“A brutal war”, 
April 29) was both sad and realistic. 
Communal violence is always deplo¬ 
rable, but what is shocking 1 is bow 
the monster of communal frenzy is 
roused by a small incident. It is on 
record that communal organisations 
and their chiefs, in order to come to 
the limelight, create an atmosphere of 
hate. They have no religion, but that 
of malice. This sort ot thing hurts me, 
because, like thousands of others, I 
had to suffer at the time of the Par¬ 
tition. 

R. K. Culati, Siliguri 

WE MADE every effort to maintain 
communal harmony. But the Jamshed- 

S ur riots have shown that we still 
ave a long way to go. Let Jamshed¬ 
pur lead us from darkness to light.' 
Profiled Ghosh, Calcutta 

THE report was as excellent as it 
was impartial. While one can un¬ 
derstand why the goonaas. w bo have 
a lot to gain and nothing to lose, 
incited the mobs and whipped up 
communal feelings, one cannot under¬ 
stand 6r forgive the guardians of the 
law for taking sides and openly 
encouraging looting and larceny. The 
fight was certainly one between the 
Muslims and the BMP. The burning 
of the “protected” ambulance carry¬ 
ing helpless, unarmed women and 
children is evidence of the police's 
ulterior motives. As for Pfnanath 
Pandey.and the local Janata leaders, 
the less said about them the better. 
Gloria Alberts, Jamshedpur. 

THE communal carnage does not 
come as a surprise, except that it 
took a toll of 118 people in 96 hours 
of arson, looting and rioting. Our 
lopsided attitude towards religious 
minorities is compounded by Govern¬ 


mental bigotry. When the frenzy of 
Jamshedpur shocked the conscience 
of the nation, Lok Sabha was busy 
announcing a Constitutional amend¬ 
ment to ban cow slaughter. 

Karlick Chandra Das and Jahar Das, 
Calcutta. 

ACCORDING to the report, the RSS 
was once again the provocateur. You 
have rightly said : "Law and order 
has two enemies : the Full Truth 
and the Complete Lie.” Let the Full 
Truth prevail, and the Complete Lie 
be rooted out completely. Satgameva 
Jugate; the truth alone, after all, 
triumphs. 

Bhasliar Sen. 24 Parganas. 

Nobody won 

W HILE the Jamshedpur killings 
were brutal, tragic and highly 
condemnable, 4 fail to understand 
why you have called it a "war”; there 
was no victor nor vanquished. Reli¬ 
gious fanaticism of both the Hindu 
and Muslim communities was respon¬ 
sible for the bloodshed. 

Bhaswati Saha, Calcutta. 

IT IS clear that if Dinanath Pandey, 
the Janata MLA, had not demanded 
the release of the arrested Hindus 
during the procession, the riot might 
have been averted. It is also a shame 
that the Bihar Military Police took an 
active part in the war against Mus¬ 
lims. Who gave them the instructions 
to kill Muslima? If the Government 
does not take proper action against 
the guilty, the same carnage will re¬ 
cur in many more cities. 

Anrmesh Sikdar, Kharagpur 

IF THE police themselves, whom we 
trust to be neutral, turn out to be 
partial, who shall provide the shel¬ 
ter and security one can rely on? 
While my emotions do not permit me 
to speak out on the topic, I wonder 
whether the Bihar Government ever 
investigates or takes up such mat¬ 
ters seriously. 

Darryl Martin, Jamshedpur. 


SUNDAY 

We regret that due to the 
extraordinary power situa¬ 
tion in West Bengal, we 
have been publishing our 
issues late. In order to en¬ 
sure regular supplies of 
SUNDAY, we have been 
forced to drop two issues : 
the May 27 and June 3. We 
are sure our readers will 
bear with-us with the same 
generosity which they have 
shown in the past. 

—Editor 


I PAY my respects to Professor Zakee 
Anwar (may hfs soul rest in peace) 
who lost his precious life in the bru¬ 
tal war, for the noble cause of 
Hindu-Muslim unity. He was known 
for his secularism among members of 
both communities, ana was a fine 
Urdu writer. 

Chowdhry Nisat Ahmed, Ambur 
(Tamil Nadu). 

IT WAS beyond my imagination that 
people could be so butchered in the 
name of religion. What did the 
Hindus and Muslims in Jamshedpur 
want to prove ? No religion in the 
world exhorts people to forsake 
morality, humanity and love. 

Nthar' Bhattacharjee, Shillong. 

ARUN SINHA's report about the or¬ 
phan Kailash (“The world which 
changed a boy”, April 29) is yet 
another gruesome tale too sad for 
words. Will the story of Kailash 
come up before the commission that 
is inquiring into the cause of the 
riots, and will he be able to lead a 
life free from the communal virus ? 
It is a pity that in the International 
Year of the Child, the Government 
has failed to protect bovs lik? 
Kailash. 

Shyamal Gupta, Burdwan. 

Another meaning 

W HILE admitting all the points 
raised in the report, 1 Would like 
to draw your attention to the mis¬ 
leading translation of a saying: 
“Dharma ki Jai ho, Adharma ka 
naash ho” as “Victory to our religion” 
and “Destroy those who do pot be¬ 
lieve”. The word "ou.r” here is re¬ 
dundant and apt to be misinterpreted. 
“Dharma” does not mean a particu¬ 
lar religion, but applies to every re¬ 
ligion. Likewise, “Adharma” does not 
mean “those ifho do not believe” but 
the wrong deeds of mankind. 

K. P. Yadov, Rourkela 

CONGRATULATIONS for presenting 
an extremely balanced and investiga¬ 
tive report on the recent riots in our 
town. I would, however, like to in¬ 
form you that the photographer Ki- 
shan Murari Kishan would never have 
had to suffer without food had he 
been a Bttle more resourceful. Our 
experience has been that right 
through the disturbances, there was 
little evidence of profiteering in the 
Bistupur area. Eggs, sugar and wheat 
were sold at pre-riot prices, and po¬ 
tatoes sold for Re 1 a kilo, not at Rs 
5 as mentioned. Tea leaves, sugar 
and milk powder too were freely 
available, so ! do not see why you 
couldn't get a decent cup of tea some¬ 
where. Lastly, hotel accommodation 
would not have been a problem if you 
had come to the Boulevard Hotel. A 
Dutch family In a caravan, caught 
during curfew hours, spent a night 
here. 

Ronald D’Costa, Jamshedpur. 
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THE photographs with the cover 
story jpoke clearly of the brutalities 
st Jamshedpur. All political leaders 
condemned the RSS and Bihar Mili¬ 
tary Police, but it is 'unfortunate 
that nobody thinks about the total 
loss suffered,, fn social as well as 
economic terms, or about how to 
check such riots in the future. Hard¬ 
ly interested is bringing the guilty 
to book, ihost leaders have been blam¬ 
ing the RSS and BMP to divert pub¬ 
ic attention and win the support of 
:he Muslim minority. You have not 
nentioned the encounters between 
he BMP and some people at mos- 
jues and other places. The death 
toll of the BMP is proof that they 
ook place. 

M.K.N. Singh, Ranchi. 

APROPOS of “The mafia", the 
mthor writes : “Biswanath Rungta 
i Marwari businessman, was arres¬ 
ted under section 107 of the IPC....“ 
This is wrong. The author must 
tnean, in the circumstances, Section 
107 of the Cr.P.C., which provides 
that whenever a Presidency Magis¬ 
trate, District Magistrate, Subdivi- 
sional Magistrate or a 1st Class Magis¬ 
trate. is informed that any person is 
likely to commit a breach of public 
tranquillity or to do a wrongful act 
that may occasion a breach of peace 
or disturb the public tranquillity, he 
may in his discretion detain such a 
person in custody. 

Pronab Kumar Chatterji, Calcutta. 

Enlightened approach 

APROPOS of your coverage of the 
tA power crisis (April 29), while 
tome newspapers, through confusing 
ind malicious reports, have been 
insistently trying to put the entire 
>lame for the power crisis on the 
-eft Front Government in general 
ind Mr Jyoti Basu in particular, in 
efreshing contrast, SUNDAY has 
iresented objective reports on the 
>roblem. The contents of the Bur- 
nan Commission Report put the 
jroblem in the correct perspective 
ind SUNDAY correspondents have 
ightly pointed out that "most of the 
evelations made by the Commission 
lave a bearing on the present cri- 
lis”. The findings of the report must 
>e widely publicised and carefully 
ixaminea by experts for taking neces- 
lary, corrective measures. 

4. K. Dos Gupta, Hyderabad. 

DAVID McMAHON deserves praise 
for the intelligent interview ("Left in 
the dark", April 29) he conducted. 
One was, however, ashamed to see a 
senior bureaucrat like Mr S. M. 
Murshed coming out in such poor 
light. It seemed he was plainly, not 
Interested. This is evident ip his 
replies to various questions. The 
very first query as to what the Gov¬ 
ernment has done to tackle the power 
crisis received an answer which I can 

only describe as classic : “.crisis 

management has been done by us... 
should be obvious to anyone." Thait, 
one would like to tell Mr Murshed, 
isn’t really very obvious. Reading 


the morbid reports on the power 
situation in four newspapers every¬ 
day, I am yet to be convinced by the 
argument, proferred by so many 
spokesmen of the Government, inclu¬ 
ding the noted economist, Dr Asbok 
Mitra, that all the Governments of 
the last 30 years are to blame for 
the present crisis. 

Ranjan Bose, Kalhnpong. 
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ILE reading Masoodul Huq’s 
anecdotes about cricket, (Strang¬ 


er than fiction, April 22), I was re¬ 
minded of another incident when a 
batsman was declared out for “handl¬ 
ing the ball”. This happened in 1956- 
57 at Capetown, when a rising deli¬ 
very from Jim Laker (MCC) waS 
palmed away by W. Endtan (South 
Africa). 

N. K. Kejrbval, Varanasi 


Nobel words 

I WAS amused to read your in¬ 
terview with Rajiv ("Rajiv: 
Mathai didn’t know us,” May 13) 
which reached me only yesterday. 

Since 1 have known Rajiv while 
he was a cry baby crawling on all 
fours and still retain much good¬ 
will towards him. I have a natural 
disinclination to enter into a 
public argument with him. Raiiv 
seems to have grown up as ona 
who wishes to teach his grand¬ 
mother how to suck an egg. It is 
not unnatural for one not to re¬ 
member what happened when one 
was a tiny tot. Even for an adult, 
memory is in direct proportion to 
the brain the head contains. So I 
cannot blame Rajiv for something 
beyond his keu. 

Albert Einstein was a "drop- 
out” from school. Winston' Chur¬ 
chill was worse. None of them 
went to college either. But both 
won the Nobel Prize. I hope 
Hajiv and Sanjay will also achieve 
this. They need not lose hope. In 
the meantime I stand by every 
word I wrote in the chapter “Rajiv 
and Sanjay" in the book My Days 
With Nehru. 

M. 0. Mathai. Madras. 


Robbed drip { 

A JOY BOSE’s article, “The job rac* 
ket” (April 22) is both revealing 
and factual 1 would like to add to it 
my own bitter experience. Last 
year, a private bank with its head¬ 
quarters in central Delhi invited ap¬ 
plications for the posts of Proba¬ 
tionary Officers, who would be selec¬ 
ted on the basis of an examination 
and an. interview. We were required 
to send Rs 25 along with the applica¬ 
tion forms. The examination was 
held in January 1979 and in .April, 

I was called for the interview which 
was held in Delhi. The interviewees 
had to travel to Delhi on their own 
expense. Imagine the bewilderment, 
when, having gone all the way from 
Calcutta, my interview lasted just 
two minutes (and in some cases it 
was less than two minutes). During 
(he course of my interview, an in¬ 
terviewer remarked snldely that 
women should not be working in 

f ianks because the job involves trans* 
ers and married women would nor 
be able to cope with it. I wondered 
that if this was his attitude, why 
was I called for the interview in the 
first place ? In the process 1 wasted 
a lot of money travelling to Delhi. 
Needless to say, 1 have not heard 
from them as yet and through 
friends in Delhi I learnt that my 
name was not on the list of success¬ 
ful candidates. The bank however, 
has not bothered to inform me about 
this. 

Miss S. Chattopadhyaya, Calcutta. 

Misused media 

T HIS Ls in reference to “The Media” 
(April 15). In the last thirty years 
bf our Congress Raj I do not remem¬ 
ber any occasion when a leader 
belonging to the Opposition Party 
was given any time by the Govern¬ 
ment-controlled media to express his 
views and opinions, on matters of 
public interest. Neither have I at any 
time heard renowned journalists com¬ 
plaining about the blanket baq on 
Opposition leaders. Hence your vehe¬ 
mence now about tbe exclusion of 
certain individuals from Radio and 
TV; to say the least, it is amusing. 

Certain individuals had virtually 
exclusive rights over the media, for 
the last thirty years which they have 
fully utilised to disort history, facts 
and opinions of others. Let them now 
enjoy a dose of the same medicine 
for a few days. Neither have you ever 
stood up in the past for observance 
of democratic norms by the Govern- 
jnent-controlled media nor have you 
yourself — journalists as a class — 
followed it. .You may like it or not 
but you should accept it for a fact 
that Balasaheb Deoras is a national 
leader, end he does not need props 
outside to raise him to that level. 
Yovr tirade against the Minister for 
Information and Broadcasting, is 
therefore unnecessary and hypocriti¬ 
cal Please note that all intelligent 
and discerning readers can see 
through your game. 

Kedar Josht, Pune 23 
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The high drama fizzled out into a severe anti-climax when, at the last minute, 
Mrs Indira Gandhi decided not to contest-from Thanjavur. She consulted her Party 
leaders, and of course her astrologers, before coming to this decision—but what 
finally turned the day was Tamil Nadu Chief Minister MGR's "betrayal'', under 
alleged "pressure" from Prime Minister Desai, an allegation which MGR hotly 
denied as untrue. In any case, Mrs Gandhi's "invincible from the South" image 
received a major dent with her withdrawal from the contest. * SUNDAY pieces 
together the fascinating story of how and why Mrs Gandhi withdrew from 
Thanjavur and how the challenge by former Tamil Nadu Chief Minister K. Karunanidhi 

unnerved both MGR and Mrs Gandhi. 


What I was fighting for in Thanjavur 


A number of important issues con¬ 
cerning the people of Tamil 
Nadu have surfaced making the two 
by-elections at - Thanjavur and Naga- 
pattinam on June 17 no ordinary 
ones. My Party and I would miss no 
opportunity to expose and highlight 
the wanton misrule of thfe MGR 
Government. MGR has not been spea¬ 
king like a tinpot dictator, he’s be¬ 
having like one. Naturally this has 
emblodened his partymen to indulge 
in all kinds of unscrupulous activi¬ 
ties. Tamil Nadu today reeks of not 
only illicit alcohol but also of govern¬ 
mental violence, corruption and sabo¬ 
tage of freedom of the Press. 

The biggest issue in Thanjavur, 
the rice bowl of Tamil Nadu, i&. the 
water dispute. 1 blame both Mrs 
Gandhi and MGR for the inordinate 
delay in settling the Cauvery water 
Issue. When 1 was in power, I tried 
to settle this tricky problem by hav¬ 
ing a dialogue with all political Par¬ 
ties and also with the leaders in the 
neighbouring States. When other lea¬ 
ders began dragging their feet the 
DMK Government filed a case in the 
Supreme Court to protect the riparian 
rights of Thanjavur farmers. In addi¬ 
tion,-the ryots too filed a case in 
the same court. But Mrs Gandhi step¬ 
ped in and suggested we withdraw 
the cases. She promised us that she’ll 
work out an amicable solution to 
this long pending problem. But she 
did precious little. When MGR’s 
Party captured power, he accused 
the DMK of having done nothing on 
the Cauvery issue. He promised to 
solve the. water problem. In spite of 
bis obsequious zeal for Mrs Gandhi, 
the ugly problem stares straight into 
your, eyes even today. And as if to 
add insult to injury, the AIADMK 
Government has unleashed unprece- 
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dented terror on the agriculturalist 
community. 

Landlords and farmers have a 
great many problems. Instead of 
trying to solve them in a genuine 
manner, MGR’s Government is an¬ 
nouncing make-belief concessions. 
And when it is not doing so, it 
rapes the pride of hardworking 
peasants and farmers by insulting 
their women, by encouraging the 
police to inflict terror and- violence 
on them and by dubbing the far¬ 
mers’ agitation as a scheme by afflu¬ 
ent landlords. 

MGR is fond of telling the agri¬ 
culturists that he cannot do any¬ 
thing about the increase in the 
paddy procurement price as this is 
a matter concerning the Central 
Government. His memory is fail¬ 
ing him, or is it that he doesn’t 
want to remember what the DMK 
Government did for the agricultu¬ 
rists^ We gave them Rs. 10 as 
bonus and Rs. 5 as transportation 
charges per quintal above the price 
given by the Centre. * Moreover, 
even the DMK.-Government procured 
lakhs of tonnes of paddy directly 
through the Civil Supplies Corpora¬ 
tion of the State Government. We 
thus prevented the traders and 
middlemen from cornering the far¬ 
mers and making them indulge in 
"distress sale’’ at lower prices. 

At the same time the DMK Gov¬ 
ernment took care that the con¬ 
sumers were not cheated. The MGR 
Government does not even want to 
buy paddy on a large scale even at 
the rates fixed by the Centre. Two 
years ago, on the floor of the As¬ 
sembly, MGR made a solemn pro¬ 
mise that he would give aS least 
Re 1 more than what we gave for 
paddy. This was one of the few 
occasions when he seemed to have 





remembered our help to the far¬ 
mer*. And like hundreds of glib 
promises made by him, this one too 
waits to be fulfilled. 

Real life politics, alas, is far diffe- 
rent from selling colourful dreams 
Jn films. He once assured that he 
Would at least get higher price for 
the paddy cultivated by the small 
farmers. Has he forgotten this pro¬ 
mise? Does it really make a differ¬ 
ence if paddy is held by small far¬ 
mers or big farmers? The cost of 
cultivation is more or less the same 
for both. Recently MGR announ¬ 
ced concessions worth Rs 40 crores 
to farmers. To the naive public this 
may look an impressive ana generous 
relief but this is nothing hut an 
election stunt, as fake a stunt as 
you see in MGR films. You must rea¬ 
lise that the Tamil Nadu Govern¬ 
ment is not contributing a single 
paisa from its current budget towards 
this Rs 40 crores. In fact there are 
certain cooperative loans disbursed 
from 1967 to the extent of Rs 27 


and" MGR. Joined hands 10*74, they 
vowed to establish a corruption-free 
Government. MGR has been exhibit¬ 
ing exemplary Puritanism in his films 
and often the gullible people did 
think that MGR was so in real life. 
A few months after he assumed 
office, he kept away as many people 
as possible from visiting hi* Mini¬ 
sters at the Secretariat. Special pass¬ 
es had to be obtained to visit the 
offices of Ministers. This measure, we 
were told, was meant ,to prevent 
favour-seekers from roaming the cor¬ 
ridors of the Secretariat with their 
bulging wallets, ever ready to part 
with some of their ill-gotten wealth 
in exchange of some favours, most 
of which they didn’t deserve. This 
was yet another make-belief act 
But corruption, widespread and 
ever increasing, has possessed this 
Government, destroying its credibility 
beyond any repair. Take for instance 
the prohibition issue. MGR has in¬ 
troduced draconian punishment for 
those who imbibe alcohol. Apart from 


those who indulge in the manufac¬ 
ture bf illicit liquor and those who 
have it smuggled into Tamil Nadu. 
This former police constable enjoy¬ 
ed unbelievable strokes of luck soon 
after MGR became the Chief Mini¬ 
ster. He continues his activities right 
under MGR’s nose. Every city, town, 
village and panchayat in Tamil Nadu 
can show one or two men born in 
obscure poverty who are today bas¬ 
king in the glory of illicit alcohol 
trade. 

MGR has been promising debt re¬ 
lief concessions which do not seem 
to be materialising at all. He had 
promised to collect money from 
pawn-brokers to the extent of Rs one. 
lakh. This again is an empty pro- • 
mise. And then there is this uusiftess 
of compounding taxation. This new 
scheme has brought some relief' to 
the film-exhibitors but then MGR has 
collected several lakhs from the 
exhibitors to provide this relief. 

The DMK Government had begun 
nationalisation of private buses. First 



crores and cooperative societies and 
banks had no option but to write off 
those loans and funds have been 
provided for that purpose. So that 
leaves a balance of Rs 13 crores. 
which is used again to write off 
Takkavi loans. Fortunately for MGR 
provision was made in the previous 
years, particularly during the DMK 
times to build up a fund to-write off 
such k>ans v You must also remember 
that the Tak'kavi loans today amount 
to Rs 20 crores. So you nqte that the 
farmers are not given any real con¬ 
cessions now. 

L ET us. come to corruption. When 
M, Kalyanasundaram of the CPI 


the fact that workers and other im¬ 
poverished people are often arrested 
and made to suffer, the barons of 
this prosperous illicit trade in alcohol 
go scot-free. 

There is a person who is very 
close to MGR, an ex-police constable 
who was sacked because of sqjne 
serious charges levelled against him. 
He used to be MGR’s bodyguard. He 
today has graduated to the level of 
making expensive colour films. He 
bas already produced two films 
which didn’t have much popularity 
though. But he’s not really worried 
as Mamul in lakhs flows into his 
coffers month after month as he 
provides excellent “protection” to 


we introduced a ceiling of ten buses 
for an individual. Then we took 
over giants like ABT and TVS. Later 
we created our own bus corporations 
naming them after the Pallava and 
Chola dynasties. This scheme worked 
out well and we started taking over 
buses in the districts starting with 
the Nilgiris. 

The bus operators sought the help 
of the Supreme Court which granted 
a stay. During President’s Rule, the 
ceiling was brought down to three 
buses. Now MGR has promised the 
bus operators to raise the numbers 
to five. And he has also promised 
them that he is not going to rush 
through the nationalisation business. 
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Annadttrai (extreme right) with Karunanidhi (second from left) 


With this promise of dilating the 
progressive measures taken by the 
DMK, the Party concerned has col¬ 
lected not less than Rs. 60 lakhs as 
slush money from the bus operators. 

The purchase of two cargo ships 
(s another issue which brought to 
the public notice the corrupt greed 
bugging the ruling Party. Instead of 
buying two ships at a modest (com¬ 
paratively shaking) price from a 
particular firm. MGR’s agents, 
through the State shipping outfit, 
sought to buy the same ships from 
Aug-Bolton, Hamburg, West Germany 
This German outfit tried to sell us 
the same ships which were earlier 
available at a reasonable price for a 
very high price. The MGR Govern¬ 
ment stood to gain nothing less than 
Rs 150 lakhs as slush money. I expo¬ 
sed this skulduggery in the Assembly. 
So for some time there was silence. 
And then efforts were made to buy 
the ships through a party in Bulga¬ 
ria. Even then the powers that be 
stood to gain at least Rs 80 lakhs. 
An IAS officer who was in-cfiarge of 
this business found the entire e'pi- 
sode so sordid and painful that it 
affected bis health drastically. He 
died a few months after he began 
looking into the shameful affair. This 
matter has been raised in Parlia¬ 
ment. I wonder what the Ministry 
concerned is doing about this. 

Informed people know how much 
of blade money MGR used to take 
when he was in films. This culture 
of black money has to be checked. 
Now is the time to do it; in Than- 
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javur and Nagapattinam. 

Though a Congress (I) candidate 
is opposing our candidate in Than- 
javur, we see the fight as something 
more important than an electoral 
contest between the Congress (I) and 
the DMK. The sins of the £mer- 

f ency, the brutal dismissal of the 
>MK Government in 76, the im¬ 
prisonment of hundreds of DMK 
workers, are a painful memory. But 
the Emergency is not a living issue 
now. The Congress (I) candidate, 
realistically speaking, is a sort of 
dummy. So there’s not much point 
in harping on the Emergency: After 
all how many people suffered In 
Tbanjavur because of the Emer¬ 
gency? The present suffering of our 
people has to be emphasised. What’s 
more important is to bring to our 
people’s notice the subtle schemes 
used by the AIADMK men to enrich 
themselves 

For the other failures of the 
AIADMK Government are quite glar¬ 
ing: Every day during the'course of 
the latter fortnight in May, thousands 
of agitating farmers have been 
arrested. Even if most of them are 
let off every evening, their deter¬ 
mination to fight this Government 
increases day by day. In his films 
MGR went out of his way to play 
the good Samaritan, espousing the 
causes of landless labour, exploited 
fishermen, starving rickshaw pullers 
and other indigent people. At least 
some of these populist stunts could 
have been translated into reality- m 


reward. 

Bur whatever MGR may e*y, in 
justify his last-minute detiWon to 

f khdraw support from Mrs Gdailty' 
is certain that till 7.30 pan. da May 
19 he had assured Mrs G tmlM of bis 
support for her, and she had decided 
to contest from Thanjavur. MGR,and 
Mrs Gandhi had already had a long, 
talk to discuss the kind of campaign^ 
they should organise for Mrs Gai4dhb.i 
TNCC (I) president Swaminatban ami 
G. ft, Mc> <panar had seemingly settl¬ 
ed their differences and were aco 
ompanying the Tamil Nadu CM to 
participate In the variousjhaoissions 
to plan out strategy. The Tamil Nadu 
CM had instructed his Ministers, two 
of whom > too«were in Delhi, to make 
arrangements for Mrs GasdhTs visit 
to Madras and Thanjavur the next 
day to file her nomination. Indian 
Airlines tickets had been . bought. 
During a meeting with Kamalapathl 
fripathi, at the latter’s house in 
Deni. MGR bad confidently declared, 
•T will see her through, don’t worry,” 
Of course < some of Mra Gandhi's 
Party men had raised doubtt about 
the' d»t ice of Thanjavur. The con¬ 
stituency had a large Muslim popula¬ 
tion, and this 'community accounts 
Tor 36 per cent of the vote. And the 
Muslims of the constituency were . 
known to be hostile to her. But the 
snperstar . of -Tamil Nadu brushed 
these reservations aside. He was 
bubbling with confidence. "Don’t 
worry. I’ll see her through.” Even 
the time for filing the nomination 
was fixed: 12.30 p.m. on May 20, a 
time fixed after consultation with 
expensive astrologers. 

ft had been decided that after Mrs 
Gandhi filed her nomination, she 
would lead a procession. MGR was to 

S t on the left side of the Car, and 
rs Gandhi on the right side, both 
of them would share ,a platform at 
a public meeting which would official¬ 
ly launch the campaign for, the return 
of Mrs Gandhi to the Lok Sabha. A 
bungalow just outside Thanjavur 
town, owned by Nadimutbu Filial, 
was selected is the place where Mrs 
Gandhi could camp during her cam¬ 
paign. Mr Sivaji. Ganesan, another 
matinee idol though not with MGR’s 
popularity, was sounded out for 
campai gning on behalf of Mrs Gandhi, 
although be was shooting in Japan. 
(Mr Moopanar contacted him on the 
plume,'). An alliance of these two 
celluloid stalS would have been- an 
effective help for Mix Gandhi, 

But the scenario changed dramati¬ 
cally at 10 p.m. on May 19. The 
attitude of MGR had changed. Dur¬ 
ing the evening he had met two. 
people! Prime Minister Morafjl 






Hush- hush meetings in Delhi 

Nautanki M(SI destroys the Indira myth b y udayan sharma 


Desal and Karnataka Chief,. Minister 
Devraj Urs. Urs also met'Mrs Gandhi 
and told her that her ^congesting 
from Thanjavur would lead to a con* 
frontatlon between the pro and anti* 
Urs forces in the South. He said 
that her contesting from Thanjavur 
would be interpreted as a loss of con¬ 
fidence in him, and lead to a lot of 
problems for him. Mrs Gandhi re¬ 
plied that she had not lost any con¬ 
fidence in him, she gave the impre¬ 
ssion that she could win from 
Thanjavur quite easily. Urs of 
course insisted that she retain 
Chjkmagaluf as her constituency. 

Mrs Gandhi was clearly not per¬ 
suaded by Urs to change her mind. 
Then Urs tried Ids final ploy. He 
met MGR. Very few people are 
aware that MGR and Urs are on ex* 
tremely good terms. According to 
one Congress (I) source, Mr Devraj 
Urs* son-in-law had met MGR 15 days 
earlier and asked MGR to withdraw 
his support for Mrs Gandhi. This 
may or may not be correct, but it is 
true that Urs played an important 
part in persuading MGR to change 
his mind about Mrs Gandhi. 

W HY did MGR develop cold feet? 

The state of the Congress (I) in 
Tamil Nadu was one gbod reawra. A 
tew months ago, Karuppiah Moopa- 
nar, an ex-MP from Thanjavur, bad 
been removed from presidentship ot 
the TNCC(I), and R. V. Swaminatban 
was brought into his place. There 
was also an effort to put a third 
person, Nedumaran, in tins post: He 
Is the real force within the TNCC(I), 
Moopanar, who comes from Tban- 
javur, was very keen to see that Mrs 
Gandhi contested from Thanjavur. 
He saw this as an opportunity to 
regain the confidence that Indira 
emma had lost in him. The unmen¬ 
tioned charge against him when he 
was removed from the presidentship 
of the TNCC(I) was that he was 
hobnobbing with the DMK. On the 
other hand, after his ouster, Nedu¬ 
maran came into prominence—and 
some AIADMK people tried to see 
that Nedumaran became the new 
TNCC«) chief and Nedumaran was 
an Urs man. 

If Mrs Gandhi had contested and 
won from Thanjavtir it would have 
been a victory for Moopanar, and Urs 
was not happy about tain, as it umuld 
have reduced Nedumaran’s hold on 
the State unit of his Party. There 
was nothing that Urs could gam 
fron\ Mrs Gandhi’s contesting, and 
there was everything he could lose. 
He pointed out to MGR that (a) 
Karunaaidld belonged to Thanjavur. 
and over and above Ms own ability 
be also bad the support of all the 
major Parties, (M the by-election re¬ 
sults in which the. Congress (1) was 


thrashed was a sign that the Party’s 
influence in the South was waning, 
<c) there was no reason why g com¬ 
mission could not be appointed 
against MGR if he continued to give 
such pronounced support to Mrs 
Gandhi and (d> the Congress (1) itself 
was suffering from assures, parti 
cularly in Tamil, Nadu. 

After meeting Urs, MGR met the 
PM, It is reliably learnt that Mr 
Desaj did not say a single thing about 
MGR’s tax problems. The PM chided 
MGR for ms proposed march to Delhi 
to focus the attention of the country 
on the farmers’ agitation In Tamil 
Nadu. The PM told the CM in plain 
words thaV it was improper for a 
Chief Minister to indulge in such 
tactics. 

Apart from this, the PM discussed 
law and order in Tamil Nadu. He 
told MGR that if the law and order 
situation worsened for any reason be 
would not hesitate to take app¬ 
ropriate action. This unnerved MGR, 
who is not confident about fac¬ 
ing the electorate at this particular 
moment. His popularity in his State 
is at a fairly low ebb. 

When MGR came out of Desai’s 
room he was a shaken man. And by 
the time he had met Mrs Gandhi a 
second time that evening, in Kamala- 
pathi Tripathi’s house, he had (hang¬ 
ed his stand: He began arguing a 
line totally opposite to what he had 
been suggesting only a couple of 
hours earlier. He now said that the 
chances of her winning were very 
dim. Plus, he said, the law and 
order situation in the State might 
deteriorate. There was danger to 
Mrs Gandhi’s life, the-DMK was tak¬ 
ing a very strong and aggressive 
posture op this issue of her election, 
and he could not ensure her victory 
as the Congress (I) was a divided 
house. There was possibility of in¬ 
ternal Sabotage. 

Mrs Gandhi was upset. She point¬ 
ed out that all arrangements had been 
finalised, even -the airline tickets 
were bought And .withdrawal at 
this juncture would be Seen as a 
political setback. MGR replied “Let 
me think over this,” and left Mr 
Tripathi’s residence. After one hour 
Mr Ramachandran telephoned Pandit 
Kamalapathi Tripathi’s house and 
said, “Since yqur Party is divided, 
there is a possibility of internal 
bickering and sabotage from within... 
Therefore. I will advise Mrs Gandhi 
not to contest from Thanjavur." 

And the lady who claimed to be 
the invincible leader of the South 
had to withdraw because a nautanki 
deckled at the last minute that she 
was udt a good enough bet. 

The decision to contest from Tban- 
javur had been Mrs Gandhi's, and 


she had decided on that inspite of 
advice from her wellwisbers, includ¬ 
ing Pandit Tripathi and Dr Chanpa 
Reddy, that the seat was unsafe. Mr 
Kamalapathi Tripathi pointed out that 
even if she won, a large share of the 
credit would go not to her, but to the 
AIADMK and MGR — and peoDle 
would in any case get the impression 
that she wav unable to get elected on 
her own. It is learnt that even Mr 
C. M. Stephen had warned Mrs 
Gandhi about MGR, arguing that he 
was not essentially a politician. And 
after M»v 19 , MGR has lost much of 
his credibility—he baa lost as much 
as Mrs Gandhi if not more, parti¬ 
cularly since in Tamil Nadu* losing 
face Is a serious problem for a 
politician. There seems utile possi¬ 
bility now of a lasting political 
alliance between the .AIADMK and 
the Congress (I) in Tamil Nadu. As 
Margaret Alva put it: “When I was 
handling Mrs Gandhi’s campaign in 
Chikmagalur, I had fixed up four 
election meetings for MGR tp address 
after obtaining his consent. He did 
not attend even one. Instead he 
quietly proceeded to the USA.” No¬ 
body is going to show much faith in 
MGR in the future. 

The Thanjavur episode has further 
strengthened Devraj Urs. She will 
now Inevitably have to fall bade on 
him to return to Parliament. Urs’ 
open stand against Sanjay Gandhi 
has also helped him pick up more 
supporters within the Congress (I). In 
fact the Sanjay caucus has been sug¬ 
gesting that Urs should he removed 
from the Chief Ministership of 
Karnataka—before he ' leaves the 
Congress (I). 

Why was Mrs .Gandhi so keen to 
contest? Obviously, one reason is 
that she wants to use the Lok Sabha 
as a forum, and use the privileges of 
an MP to fight the Special Courts. 
But that is not the only reason. 
There is a very distinct possibility of 
the Congress (I) splitting* on the 
Sanjay issue, and Mrs Gandhi per¬ 
haps feels that if she is in Parliament, 
she can prevent too many MPs from 
deserting her in case of such a split 
The revolt against Sanjay has been 
taking shape since May I, when 
Sanjay led a Youth Congress rally in 
the capital. The senior leadership of 
the Congress (ft, especially Devraj 
Urs, Tlrpude (of Maharashtra) ana 
Kamalapathi Tripathi have also made 
it clear to Mrs Gandhi that the 
judiciary should not be ridiculed or 
undermined. The leaders say that 
they are ready to take up Sanjay’s 
cases in Parliament—hot the Congress 
(I) should not become synonymous 
with Sanjay’s problems. 

Mrs Gandhi is a worried woman 
these days. 
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Madras astrologers answer the question: would 
Mrs Gandhi have won ? Their answer is the inevitable. 


Yes and No 



P. T. Sundaram 

“QHE certainly would have won in 
Thanjavur but her victory would 
have created fresh problems for her: 
it is better for her to wait for some 
more months”. Professor P. T. Sun- 
daram. a Madras astrologer and pal¬ 
mist told SUNDAY. Sundaram met 
^drs Gandhi tor the first time in July 
’63. He had predicted she would be¬ 
come the Prime Minister by ’66. Se¬ 
ven years later, he told Delhi joura- 
lists that Mrs Gandhi would be 
Prime Minister till 1977. Sundaram 
claims that several Cabinet Ministers 
have consulted him in the past. But 
one of the most interesting clients he 
has ever had was Thiru M. K. Karu- 
nanidhi. Very few people in Madras 
know of Karunanidhi’s interest in as¬ 
trology : the DMK meu, self-proclaim¬ 
ed rationalists, are expected not to 
consult astrologers and palmists. 

Sundaram claims that Karunanidhi 
approached him in 1972 through K. 
Manoharan (who is now Minister ot 
Finance in MGR's Cabinet). “At that 
time I was going through a 15-day- 
long silent retreat. Bht Manoharan 
.was too anxious to get Karunanidhi’s 
future. So I wrote it down and hand¬ 
ed it over: I mentioned that after 
1974 there would be a steady decline 
in Karunanidhi’s popularity. Manoha¬ 
ran is an intelligent man : in a few 
months, he began allying himself 
with MGR ana started criticising 
{Karunanidhi left, right and centre.” 

After going through Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's horoscope, S.undaram ovserved: 
"Now Saturn is the ruling planet, 
and Venus is the sub-ruling planet. 
Apart from that, from the moon 
Saturn is in the 8th house and so is 
Rahu. This Athtamathi Saturn pe¬ 
riod will continue till August-Sept- 
ember.’ From then onwards, her 
period is extremely good. Her po¬ 
pularity will increase hundredfold: 



M. Srtnivasacariar 


thereafter it won’t be difficult for 
her to win an election from any 
constituency at all. The Special 
Courts won’t be able to hurt her in 
any way...” 

Sundaram has plenty of newspa¬ 
per cuttings to prove that he bad 
redicted the assassination of Sri 
anka Prime Minister Bandaranaike, 
and several other important events. 
“So with confidence I can tell you 
that this Central Government will go 
through an unprecedented crisis in 
September and October. And soma 
time later Charan Singh will become 
the Prime Minister: he may not last 
long, but surely he’ll achieve his life¬ 
long ambition. By 1980, many people 
wtkr are opposed to Mrs Qaifdhi now 
will change their attitude towards 
her/’ he continued; “And the pious 
fence-sitters will certainly walk over 
to her.” He strongly feels that Mrs 
Gandhi ought to contest the election 
by herself. “There’s no point in ally¬ 
ing with* unreliable partners. Her 
credibility-will soar high if she wins 
on her owrtv” 

He has alSt* .studied horoscopes of 
’Sanjsy and Rajiv. “The latter has a 
fine future ahead of him. He’ll be 
more of an introvert, he’ll undergo a 
spiritual journey and may even turn 
out to be a minor mahatma.” Ab¬ 
out Sanjay, he said: "He too has a 
very powerful horoscope, but right 
now, he’s undergoing bad dimes be¬ 
cause of the seven years of Saturn in 
his horoscope. Soon he’ll come out of 
this dark period and begin to prosper. 
He will be marginally involved in. 

S '”’ i in the course of the next 
, but by 1990 his interest in 

S olitics will grow and I predict that 
y 1999, he'll become the Prime Mi¬ 
nister: this much 1 told him nearly 
ten years ago.” 

Indira Gandhi’s current problems 


shouldn’t worry her too much, he 
feels. “Right now the world position 
Is terribly bad; every nation is un¬ 
happy, every individual is harassed 
by a multitude of problems as never 
before. Every 30 years, Saturn comes 
to Leo; every 18th year Rahu is in 
Leo; every 12th year, Jupiter is in 
Leo. Now all the three planets are in 
Leo. This disturbing trend will contf 
nue for another two years.” 


P OFESSOR Sundaram's “guarded 
optimism” is not shared by two 
other prominent, experienced and 
highly respected Madras astrologers. 
Pandit Kaliyur M. Srinivasachar said 
that she would have certainly lost the 
Thanjavur election. “Mrs Gandhi 
should stop consulting astrologers,” 
he said. “Instead, she should with¬ 
draw from politics for some years and 
should do penance for her mistakes. 
Only then people would have genuine 
faith in her and pull her back td 
politics. She may win an election or 
two, but this does not necessarily 
mean that her overall position has 
improved: it would be like serving 
baaam halwa to a patient suffering 
from high fever.” 

According to Srinivasachar’s read¬ 
ings, Tamil Nadu is going through a 
prosperous period and this will- con¬ 
tinue. “This stability need not be 
disturbed for some flimsy, ego-satis- 
tying desires of some individuals;” he 
warned. “There are politicians who 
attain power which they do not des¬ 
erve and they think no end of them¬ 
selves. . Such people - get severe 
punishment. A powerful breeze can 
lift a filthy plantain leaf, thrown 
outside a marriage function, quite 
high, but that does not make the leaf 
anything precious.” 

Mani Iyer, the popular astrologer 
of the mass-circulated Tamil daily, 
Dina Thanthi said: “Broadly speak¬ 
ing, she would have stood no chance 
in Thanjavur. I have her horoscope 
here and I do not find any political 
resurrection for her In the immediate 
future”. Mani Iyer’s observations are: 
“Mrs Gandhi was born at 41-55-1/2 
ghattkas —on Monday, 19-11-1917, at 
Allahabad. This birth data was given 
to me by a leading astrological publi¬ 
cation bureau in 1969. Taking this 
data as correct, I find that Mrs 
Gandhi’s birth sign falls at 29.1.1 
degree in Cancer. Ot course there 
are so many versions and differences 
ot opinion in fixing the ascendant 
( lagna ) by different astrologers. Mrs 
Gandhi lost her political status during 
the early months of 1977. When she 
was -under the influence of Venus in 
her main dasha of Saturn. This 
period of Venus runs till 5-3-1980; 
then the sun’s sub-period runs till 
17-2-1981. These two periods are not 
favourable or good to her at all, in 
politics as well as in personal life. 
She will have a turbulent and chaotic 
atmosphere. Here I have to mention 
that astrologically her moon sign, 
Capricurn, applies to her problems. 
After 17-2-1981, in moon’s subperiod, 
she may come out victorious from her 
fallen life. It will be not a wonder 
even If she wields political power afto; 
that." 




O N SATURDAY, May 19, half a 
dozen Congress(I) volunteers, 
armed with colourful pictures of 
Mrs Gandhi, squatted near Anna 
Salai post office in Madras and be¬ 
gan raising funds for the Thanjavur 
campaign by offering to polish shoes 
of the passersby: the response was 
heartening. 

The Congress(I) Parliamentary 
Board had not yet, officially, t%ken 
any decision on Mrs Gandhi’s candi¬ 
dacy for the Parliamentary seat from 
Thanjavur, vacated a few months 
ago when S. D. Somasundaram of 
the AIADMK resigned to join MGR's 
Cabinet. But the word had gone 
around that Mrs Gandhi was to file 
her nomination on Monday. “Friend¬ 
ly” newspapers and magazines were 
even told that she’d file the nomina¬ 
tion exactly at 12.35 p.m. as advised 
by her “mysterious” Bihari astrolo¬ 
ger. 

By Saturday night, camp-followers 
had got ready 20,000 multi-coloured 
posters announcing the inauguration 
of her poll campaign by Mrs Indiaa 
Gandhi. A few trucks were kept 
vev’ filled with posters, to move 
Thanjavur. And one of the 
d0 


Madras was 
disappointed 


BY ARTHUR PAIS 

biggest printing presses in Sivakasi 
was contacted to confirm whether it 
could print and deliver two lakhs of 
posters within 48 hours. 

Elsewhere efforts were being made 
to persuade matinee idol Sivaji 
Ganesan to go to Thanjavur to cam¬ 
paign on behalf of Mrs Gandhi. 
Sivaji Ganesan, who had gone out of 
his way to campaign for the Con¬ 
gress (I) in the '77 elections, was by 
now disgusted with the continuing 
feud between Swaminathan’s and 
Moopanar’s factions, in the Tamil 
Nadu Congress(I), and was fighting 
shy of entering the electioneering 
fray. In Karunanidhi’s camp too 
efforts were being made to got some 
movie stars, like Jai Shankar, to 
address some DMK rallies. Already, 
theatres in Thanjavur had started 
showing vintage MGR hits and 
Karunanidhi-wnttcn films. Adu 
Pombep, written by Karunanidhi, 
was being readied for an early re¬ 
lease, to reach the Thanjavur voters 
in time. 

M RS GANDHI was to arrive in 
Madras on Sunday, May 20, on 
her way to Trichy en route to Than¬ 
javur. At least a thousand people 
turned up at the Meenabakkam air¬ 
port to give her a rousing welcome: 
hundreds had brought flowers and 
bouquets. Some carried placards 
showing Mrs Gandhi with Kamaraj 
and Nehru; some enthusiasts carri¬ 
ed pictures of MGR and Mrs Gandhi 
together. But there was no sight of 
Mrs Gandhi. Instead, tense-faced 
Tamil Nadu Congress(i) leaders R. 
V. Swaminathan and G. Garuppiah 
Moopanar broke the news that Mrs 
Gandhi would not contest. Swami¬ 
nathan hastened to add that Con¬ 
gress (I) leaders had found a sudden 
change in MGR’s attitude the previ¬ 
ous night after the latter met Morarji 
Desai. 

The “sudden change” came as a 
strong disappointment to the DMK, 
and to Karunanidhi personally. The 
DMK boss looked upon the Thanjavur 
election as an excellent means to 
snub Mrs Gandhi, who had desperate¬ 
ly sought and got the DMK MPs’ 
support in Parliament in 1969 after 
the Congress split, who had formed 
an alliance with him in the 1971 
State elections against Kamaraj’s 
Congress(O), and who had no com¬ 
punctions in throwing out his Gov- 
ernment in 1976, accusing him of 
“treason against the nation”, and 
charging him and other DMK lead¬ 
ers of harbouring "secessionist 


plans”. And Karunanidhi would have 
used Thanjavur # also to snnb MGR, 
who, apart from inflicting many 
electoral humiliations on the DMK, 
had locked him up for six weeks in 
Madras jail in 1977 in the wake of 
the violent DMK-sponsored demons¬ 
trations which greeted Mrs Gandhi’s 
Visit to the State. Moreover, Karuna¬ 
nidhi has been harassed. He stands 
charged with more than a dozen 
serious crimes. “You know if those 
charges are proved, he may get life 
imprisonment,” a DMK worker said 
bitterly. “But our leader know^ that 
most of the charges are utterly 
false and the few which are true 
are highly exaggerated.” 

The Congress(I) enjoys much less 
support than the DMK in Thanjavur 
despite the fact that Moopanar comes 
from there apd is well known, and 
if Mrs Gandhj was to stand any 
chance, she needed MGR. Swami¬ 
nathan minded no words when he 
implied that MGR was a weak poul- 
troon whose enthusiasm for Mrs 
Gandhi dribbled after "meeting the 
Prime Minister”. But the charge 
seems to have little basis in fact, 
and sounds a typical Congress(I) 
cover-up. Certainly MGR denied 
there was any pressure from Prime 
Minister Desai. A visibly irritated 
MGR accused Swaminathan of 
speaking in an “irresponsible way” 
without knowing facts. 

When Swaminathan was asked 
whether the “betrayal” by MGR 
meant a total break of electoral ties 
with the AIADMK, he snapped back, 
“Where was the Congress! I )-AI A- 
DMK alliance?” He claimed that all 
that he had asked was for “help 
and assistance” from the AIADMK. 
He sought to impress upon journa¬ 
lists that Mrs Gandhi had never de¬ 
cided to contest from Thanjavur. He 
denied that the Parliamentary Board 
had met and decided to field Mrs 
Gandhi in ThaniaVur. His denials 
had a weak ring to them. How 
would he explain the printing of 
hundreds of posters announcing 
Mrs Gandhi's candidature? It was 
not done upon official instructions, 
he said in an embarrassed tone. 
Why were tickets for Mrs Gandhi’s 
flight to Tirucbi booked? “Yes, 1 
don’t deny this. It was done in anti¬ 
cipation,” Mr Swaminathan said. He 
continued,' “It was Mr C. M. Stephen 





who had been the contact man 
f between MGR and Congress (1)1. 
Stephen had been in touch with 
MGR tor the last five or six months. 
He used;to come and report to us 
and once told us that MGR had 
promised to give )50 per cent sup¬ 
port to Mrs Gandhi”. 

Though MGR was furious at 
Swaminathan’s remarks, he was not 
in a mood to offend the Congress(I) 
beyond a point. So. at his directive, 
the AIADMK decided on May 21 
not to contest the Thaniavur seat. 

At this moment, the DMK does 
not have a single MP. Asai Thambi, 
who represented the DMK from 
North Madras died a few week’s 


ago in the Andamans. “North 
Madras is' our strongest consti¬ 
tuency,” a DMK worker said 

"and our strength in Thanja* 

vur is growing. So it was im¬ 
portant to wrest that scat from the 
ruling Party and prove beyond doubt 
that people are again swinging back 
to the DMK”. The campaign in 
Thanjavur would have been different 
from the Chikmagalur campaign had 
Mrs Gandhi contested, said a DMK 
spokesman. "We would not have har¬ 
ped much on the Emergency. In¬ 
stead we would’ve concentrated on 
the misdeeds of the MGR Government,! 
And we would 1/ave told the voters 
that MGR lacked the guts to field 
his own candidate, and hence he had 


to import 'charisma' from New 
Delhi.” 

Tamil Nadu’s media men were also 
terribly disappointed. The Tamil 
magazines with mass circulations like 
Kumudam, Ananda Vikatan. Idhayam 
Pcsikirathu and Alibaba are passio¬ 
nately committed to MGR ahd Mrs 
Gandhi, and they were all ready to 
flash colour pictures of Mrs Gandhi 
and MGR on their covers. “All ex¬ 
citement just vanished the moment 
we heard Mrs (jlandhi had backed 
out,” said one of the journalists who 
writes for Kumudam- "We had ex¬ 
pected a tough fight, tougher than 
what had happened in Chikmagalur. 
And this time it would have been a 
photo-finish contest* ■ 


He learnt his craft at E. V. Ramasamy Naicker's feet 


A S a young man he sat at E. V. Ram¬ 
asamy Naicker’s feet and absorbed 
the latter’s tirades against religion and 
superstitions. Impressed by the 
oung man's command of Tamil and 
is hard hitting language, EVR made 
him an assistant editor of Kuduirasu 
(Republic) weekly. It was during that 
period that M. K. Karunanidhi, the 
budding author and journalist, met 
the charismatic Annadurai. The two 
often discussed the need to build a 
political Party. EVR was not interest¬ 
ed in electoral politics: his one 
passion was to fi^ht for the rights of 
Dravidian culture (as against Aryan 
culture) and spread the gospel of 
atheism. But the younger members 
of his Dravida Kazhagam (DK) 
movement ardently desired a politi¬ 
cal outfit which could challenge 
Brahmin supremacy, fight the im¬ 
position of Hindi and seek greater 
autonomy for the State. 

The Dravida Kazhagam movement 
had started taking shape in 1945. 
When EVR remarried and took as 
his wife, a woman much younger 
to him, thus gping against his own 
principles, Annadurai, Karunanidhi 
and scores of young men left the 
DK in protest and started concentrat¬ 
ing on the DMK. Karunanidhi enter¬ 
ed the Tamil Nadu Legislative Ass¬ 
embly for the first time in 1956: he 
was just 32 then. And he had al¬ 
ready made a terrific name for him¬ 
self as a fiery movie dialogue writer. 
Hits like Parasakthi, Manohara, 
Poompuhar and Kanchi Thalaivan 
mocked the caste system, and showed 
temple priests indulging in all kinds 
of skulduggery. The films glorified 
Tamil culture, and became a vital 
vehicle for spreading political views. 
In his dialogue and scenes, Karuna¬ 
nidhi often u?ed the rising sun, 
symbol of the DMK. Sivaji Ganesan 
was the hero of Parasakthi and 
Manohara but finding the atheistic 
burden a bit heavy, he parted com¬ 
pany and started acting even in films 
with religious themes in an effort to 
restore nis personal balance. The 
DMK promptly dubbed him ‘Tirupati’ 
Ganesan. 

Then came In MGR, who acted In 


a dozen films written by Karunanidhi. 
The earliest hit among them was 
Kanchi Thalaivan. “It is often said 
that MGR built up the DMK through 
his celluloid propaganda,” noted Cho, 
political commentator and editor of 
lhuglak. “In reality, it is difficult 
to decide how much MGR owed to 
the DMK. In so many .political 
meetings Annadurai and Karunanidhi 
brainwashed people by emphasising 
that MGR was the only actor worth 
his salt—they advised people to 
patronise MGR films in large 
numbers''. 

Once he joined Annadurai's cabinet 
in 19C7, as the PWD Minister, Karu¬ 
nanidhi cut down bis activities in 
films. But he continued producing 
non film literature in abundance. 
Right from the beginning, he avoided 
the use of Sanskrit words, if be 
could help It. 

Karunanidhi was very close to Anna 
but not dose enough. Actually, it was 
Nedunchezian who was supposed to 
succeed Annadurai—however, Karu¬ 
nanidhi was a far better PR man than 
Nedunchezian. In the terrible power 
struggle that followed Annadurai’s 
death in 1969 (due to cancer), Karuna¬ 
nidhi triumphed and emerged as the 
Chief Minister. Disgruntled Nedun¬ 
chezian was given the education 
portfolio. Soon after the DMK 
debacle in the 1977 elections, Nedun¬ 
chezian left the DMK and formed his 
Makkal DMK (People’s DMK). This 
didn't get off, and a few months 
later, he accepted MGR’s overtures 
and joined the AIADMK. 

B UT the g.eat Karunanidhi-MGR 
clash, which cemented Karuna- 
nidhi’s downfall dia not result from 
ideology or charges of corruption: it 
was a power struggle. MGR would 
like the world to believe that he quit 
(actually he was expelled from the 
Party) he was the Party treasurer 
then) because he could not tolerate 
Karunanidhi’s corruption. Cho, who 
used to be a bitter critic of Karuna¬ 
nidhi then (he still is), remembers 
that on many occasions MGR defend¬ 
ed Karunanidhi’s alleged corruption, 
"but when MGR decided to fight 


Karunanidhi it was just because he 
was feeling that Karunafildbi was not 
giving him enough importance. In 
plain words, it was the clash of egos 
between the so-called Puratchi Nadi- 
gar (Revolutionary Actor) and the 
Kalqtyiar (Gifted Artiste) Karuna¬ 
nidhi,’' 

There was a lot of good done 
during Karunanidhi’s stewardship of 
Tamil Nadu. The State prospered, 
and there was a notable effort by the 
Government to implement schemes to 
help the people. Hundreds of welfare 
projects were launched during Karu¬ 
nanidhi’s regime: orphanages sprang 
up in- remote areas of Tamil Nadu, 
slum-dwellers were moved into newly 
constructed buildings near the Madras 
beach; a Prosperity Brigade, modelled 
after the Peace Corps, came up too. 
But the implementation of these pro¬ 
jects ,yyas often tardy. Worse, 
corruption was rampant. 

W HEN the Emergency came, 
Karunanidhi decided to defy 
Mrs Gandhi: “Not because he has 
real love for democratic ideals," re¬ 
marked a Karunanidhi critic, “he just 
wanted to let Mrs Gandhi know that 
she cannot bully everyone.” Whatever 
the reasons, Karunanidhi had the 
courpge to stand up to Mrs Gandhi’s 
authoritarianism. Activists being 
hunted by Indira's henchmen were 
given ready asylum in Tamil Nadu. 

“Let me concede something: Karu¬ 
nanidhi is an original man,” says a 
journalist who is bitterly opposed 1 to 
Karunanidhi. “He is not more un¬ 
scrupulous than an average politician. 
But he has the spunk to speak his 
mind openly. You know he has bean 
more critical of Janata policies than 
MGR, even though the latter is 
totally opposed to the Janata. And ' 
his oratory and powerful language is ! 
an asset to him—very few people in i 
the DMK and no one in the AIADMK ! 
can- match his gift for fiery, sharp j 
speeches.” ! 

Mrs Gandhi,'too.was dearly worried ; 
about speeches. 1 

ARTHUR PAIS j 

- ; 



The ambitions 
of the RSS 

They are playing a game dangerous 
enough to destroy the country 

By MADHU LIMAYE 


T HE RSS people have now decided 
to take their war against us to 
the streets, bazars and public meet¬ 
ings. During my tour of Madhya Pra¬ 
desh in March 1979 the RSS and Yuva 
Morcha people distributed handbills 
asking me to clarify my attitude in 
regard to certain questions about the 
RSS. In my previous mass meetings 
I havi never publicly discussed the 
question of RSS and its relationship 
with the Janata Party. But since the 
RSS people themselves forced the is¬ 
sue during my Madhya Pradesh tour 
I had to answer them and I did that 
jn my usual forthright manner. When 
I made a reference to our China po¬ 


licy at Shahdol, the RSS henchmen 
tried to create disturbance at my 
meeting with a view to disrupting it. 
It seems that the RSS has derided to 
revive their hoodlum tactics (model¬ 
led on Hitler’s brown shirts) which 
they were practicing in the Forties. 

The RSS "patriots” have now be¬ 
come great China fans. Any criticism 
of Atal Behari Vajpayee’s China’s po¬ 
licy, no matter how mild, is resented 
by them. They are probably drawing 
their inspiration from the Nixon-Ki«- 
singer-Brzezinski-Carter line. There 
are strong reasons for making this 
inference. When the Americans were 
against the People’s Republic of Chi¬ 


na, the RSS spokesmen in Parliament 
and outside also joined issue with 
Jawaharlal Nehru and Krishna Me- 
non. In those days they used to sup¬ 
port our critical attitude to the Go¬ 
vernment of Indial’s China policy and 
also participated in the "Himalaya 
Bachao” conferences sponsored by the 
late Dr Rammanohar Lohia. After 
the Republican victory in the US 
Presidential election in 1968, Pres* 
dent Nixon and his then national se¬ 
curity adviser, Mr Kissinger, initiated 
a new move towards China, which 
was later called "playing the China 
card.” It is dear tnat the RSS people 
are taking their cue from Washing 
ton. It is significant that they should 
prefer “friendship" with China to 

S ood relations with the Soviet Union. 

ut this, in fact, is their settled po¬ 
licy now. 

In the course of my speeches in 
Madhya Pradesh I spoke at length 
on China policy. I insisted that 
no normalisation of relations, not to 
speak of friendship, is possible vtfitji 
China unless satisfaction is obtained 
on (a) the vacation by the. Chinese 
of aggression from the Indian terri¬ 
tory; (b) relaxation at least of their 
iron control over Tibet to enable the 
Dalai Lama and his followers to re¬ 
turn honourably to Tibet; (c) an end 
to Chinese interference in the Kash¬ 
mir problem; (d) cessation of moral 
and material help to the rebels in 
North-eastern India and, finally, (c) 
acceptance by China that Sikkim Is 
the 22nd State of the Union of India. 

The audience appreciated my ap- 
proacli. However, the RSS people, in 
their blind hatred of the Soviet Uni¬ 
on and communism, have lost all sense 
of proportion. They forget that Chi¬ 
nese aggressors are still in occupation 
of our. borderlands. This foreign po¬ 
licy approach of the RSS is consis¬ 
tent with their policy of supporting 
the vested interests m our own coun¬ 
try. The offid&l biography of Dr 
Hedgewar makes it clear that the 
RSS was founded with the blessings 
of feudal princes. They have continu¬ 
ed to receive financial assistance from 
feudal elements in the country. To¬ 
day their support mainly comes from 
traders, shopkeepers and moneylen¬ 
ders in North India and reactionary 
sections of the brahmins. They un¬ 
hold big capitalism and proper 
rights. They also stand for the pre¬ 
servation of the old vama system ba¬ 
sed on birth. The RSS is therefore a 
threat to national unity, harmony 
and progress. 

In view of this, all those who che¬ 
rish the values of the freedom move¬ 
ment and the left oriented public 
opinion in India are naturally per¬ 
turbed by the position which some 
leaders have taken with regard to the 
R§S. The Janata Party must adopt a 
firm stand against the RSS and take 
the lead id bringing about a consoli¬ 
dation of all the secular, democratic 
and progressive force* in the country 






with Janata Party, minus the RSS, a> 
nucleus. 

r pHE RSS men are saying that the 
* RSS controversy has been crea¬ 
ted artifically by some ‘interested’ peo- 

£ le. As the National Executive mem- 
ers know, this is just not true. Tbe 
controversy over the RSS was bound 
to arise sooner or later, and id fact 
it arose immediately aftier the forma¬ 
tion of the Janata Government* at tbe 
Centre in the fourth week of March 
1977. Let me recall the main facts. 

At the meeting of the' Executive 
soon after the formation of the Go¬ 
vernment (over which Mr Morarji 
Desai presided as President) Mr 
Krishna Kant referred to certain 
statements made by Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy to some American newspapers 
about the RSS being the real force. 
Swamy had also said that it would 
take over the reins of the Govern¬ 
ment in the near future. A heated 
discussion followed in which I also 
expressed myself fully. The question 
of Ministers participating in the RSS 
functions was also raised. It was Mr 
Morarji Desai who categorically de¬ 
clared that he would not like Minis¬ 
ters to attend these functions. There¬ 
after the controversy subsided and the 
meeting proceeded with other items. 

However, at the subsequent meet¬ 
ing of the Executive, attention was 
drawn to some controversial state¬ 
ments of Dr Swamy. Some of these 


Stifeond World War Hitler 
was the RSS ideal and 
hatred was propagated 
against Mahatma Gandhi; 
Even now denigration of 
Mahatma Gandhi and his 
ideals continue in their 
training camps and 
meetings. 





statements were in tbe nature of a 
scurrilous attack on Janata leaders, 
including Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee. 
Some people said that Dr Swamy did 
not reflect the RSS view. Mr Vajpa¬ 
yee told me that it was Mr Nanaji 
Deshmukh who was behind Dr Swa- 
my’s attacks on him. I spoke to Mr 
Nanaji Deshmukh and he said that 
Dr Swamy no longer listened to him 
and that he could not be held respon¬ 
sible for what he said. But the factis 
that the RSS continued to use Dr 
Swamy to denigrate the Janata lea¬ 
ders. It is unfortunate that the Prime 
Minister later started using tile Par¬ 
liamentary Party Executive as Spa¬ 
nish Inquisition with Dr Swamy and 
RSS men acting as prosecutors! 

The RSS question continued to be 
controversial throughout 1977. Some 
Janata leaders had suggested that 
there was no need for the RSS to 
continue as an independent .organisa¬ 
tion and that it should merge in the 
Janatai Party. Or, in the alternative, 
it should become secular and liberal 
in outlook. This was resented by tbe 
RSS leaders. 

It was sometime in April that Mr 
Jayaprakash Narayan suggested to me 
that I should discuss with the RSS 
leaders the question of their future 
policies and their relationship with 
the Janata. Accordingly I met Mr 
Balasahcb Deoras and Mr Madhavrao 
Mule sometime in the month of May 
1977. I discussed with them the ques- 










, tion of the integration of mass orga¬ 
nisations of students, youth, labour 
and so on. I also told them that there 
should be integration of all vounteer 
organisations and that while there 
might not be any organisational tie 
between the Party and volunteer or¬ 
ganisation there should be ideological 
affinity and community of ideals, 
which in other words meant that the 
RSS should give up its creed of Hin¬ 
du Rashtra and its objective of Hin¬ 
du Sangathan and wholeheartedly 
embrace the ideal of secular na¬ 
tionalism. iDn the basis of my discus¬ 
sion with these leaders I submitted 
a note to the National Executive of 
the Janata Party. But before sending 
it to the Party office for getting It 
cyclostyled and included in the agen¬ 
da papers I showed it to Mr Sunder 
Singh Bhandari (at the meeting of 
the Constitution subcommittee). Mr 
Bhandari offered no comments and 
the note was eventually included in 
the agenda papers drawn up for the 
meeting of the Executive. 

My note to the Working Committee 
was couched in very moderate langu¬ 
age and yet it provoked a violent 
response from the RSS. Mr Madhav- 
rao Mule made an unbalanced attack 
on me in his interview to the Organi¬ 
ser i There were sharp exchanges at 
the meeting of the Executive also. 
Mr Biju Patnaik, I distinctly remem 
her, raised the question of double 
loyalty. It was at thfc stage that Mr 
Morarji Desai intervened and told 
the Committee that Mr Deoras had 
met him once or twice and had stat¬ 
ed that the RSS was not a political 
organisation, that it was cultural and 
that it was wholly devoted to physical 
training and character buildiog- Mi 
Desai said that he had told Mr Deo¬ 
ras that RSS activities had created 
apprehensions in the minds of the 
minorities and that it was his duty to 
allay these apprehensions. On this 
note, the discussion in the August 
meeting was terminated. The Execu¬ 
tive however resolved that all 
students, youth and labour organisa¬ 
tions with which Party members were 
associated should be integrated- 
Since I had been put in charge of 
laboui and youth activities we called 
a meeting of the Janata Party tcade 
unionists. Representatives from all la¬ 
bour organisations attended. Only 
thie Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh boy¬ 
cotted the meeting. Not only this. Mr 
Dattopant Thengadi wrote me a letter 
framed in intemperate language and 
even before I received it he had got 
it released to the Press. He accused 
the Janata Party of trying to make 
the labour movement an agency of 
the Janata Party. The charge was not 
only untrue; it did not lie in the 
mouth of Mr Thengadi, who took his 
Orders from Nagpur and subscribed 
•to the RSS ideal of “one directing«per- 
son" (ekachalakanuvartitvc) to ac¬ 
cuse the Janata Party of tiying to 
|4fStroy the autonomy of the trade 
(upon movement. Because of the ob- 
-‘mctlve attitude of the Bharatiya 
azdoor Sangh ultimately the Hind 
lazdoor Sabha and Hind Mazdoor 
anchayat decided to go ahead with 
He merger plait and, fortunately, this 


plan went through and an integrated 
labour organisation was set up in 
Bombay in March 1979. All attempts 
by me to persuade the RSS people to 
agree to tne merger of the y iyarthl 
Panshad and Yuva Morcha with the 
Yuva Janata also failed. The RSS 
line is very clear. It is a supra Party, 
paramilitary organisation which wants 
to take over the State and the na¬ 
tion and establish an authoritarian 
regime in the manner of the Nazi 
leaders. 

For years together before the se¬ 
cond world war, Hitler was the RSS 
ideal. Hatred was propagated against 
Mahatma Gandhi and the principles 
of secular nationalism and values of 
the freedom movement. They also had 
deep dislike for democracy which 
they denounced as Western impor¬ 
tation, and equal aversion for social¬ 
ism, which they felt was against the 
essence of Hindu culture. They were 
not even prepared to accept Mahat¬ 
ma Gandhi as a great leader and it 
was with great difficulty that they 
included in 1965 his name in the 
daily vrarthana ! (prayer). Even now 



Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee told 
me that it was Mr Nanaji 
Deshmukh who was behind Dr 
Swamy's attacks on him.. .The 
RSS used Dr Subramaniam 
Swamy to denigrate Janata 
l eaders. _ 

denigration of Mahatma Gandhi and 
his ideals continue in their training 
camps and meetings. 

I T will thus be seen that the con¬ 
troversy over the RSS was un¬ 
avoidable because the RSS was pui- 
suing aggressive tactics throughout 
the country and trying to capture 
both Party and Government. In the 
elections to the State Assemblies in 
1977 and 1978 the RSS personnel had 
in some places actively worked 
against the Janata Party candidates 
and supported independents who were 
really RSS men. Their periodicals 
have been indulging in personal at¬ 
tacks on me and several other Jana¬ 
ta Party leaders. They have been 
abusing Mr Chandrashekhar and me 
for making Mr Sharad . Pawar the 
Chief Minister of Maharashtra. 

Their policy is to consolidate their 
hold over the States which have 
come into their hands, eliminate the 
non-RSS elements and concentrate 
power in their own hands. They have 
been infiltrating the services, educa¬ 
tional institutions, the Press and 
other institutions. In States where the 
Chief Ministers belong to the other 
constituents of the Janata Party their 
policy has been one of destabilisation, 


of fomenting crisis and 
more and more power. All other cons¬ 
tituents in the JanSta Party have 
merged and no longer function as 
distinct and well knit groups. It is 
only the RSS group which functions 
as a Party within the Party. The mass 
resignations of the RSS Ministers in 
Uttar Pradesh was a case in point. 
The mass resignations in Bihar fol¬ 
lowed within a short time. Similar 
resignations were planned in Haryana 
but the Chief Minister made a pre¬ 
emptive strike. Many other instances 
of factional functioning can be cited. 
In fact it is their policy to have shift¬ 
ing alliances within the Party with 
a view to promoting themselves at 
the expense ot otners. First they 
formed an alliance with the BLD 
and tried to eliminat! CFD and other 
groups from UP. Having secured the 
maximum advantage out of this alli¬ 
ance they changed their tactics and 
began to form new alliances so as to 
secure further advantage for them¬ 
selves. This has been going on now 
for quite some time. 

Meanwhile the RSS people have 
changed their deceptive stance with 
regard to the minorities. Earlier they 
held out hope of liberalisation. Now 
they are again openly adopting mili¬ 
tant postures. In Aligarh their men' 
fomented trouble. The report of the 
sub-committee appointed by Mr 
Chandrashekhar is very clear on this 
point. I myself visited Aligarh and I 
am satisfied that the RSS elements 
were responsible for creating tension 
in the University town. They were 
also agitating against the compromise 
which we had worked out in regard 
to the amendment of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Act. 

But Aligarh is by no means a soli¬ 
tary instance. The Jamshedpur holo¬ 
caust has silenced even the doubting 
Thomases. The Jamshedpur • carnage 
was preceded by an RSS camp and 
parade where Mr Balasaheb Deoras 
made an inflammatory speech. The 
premises of the local Cooperative Col¬ 
lege was used by the RSS against 
the wishes of the principal and stu¬ 
dents. The vice-chancellor of the 
Ranchi University and some Minis¬ 
ters intervened on behalf of the 
RSS. A leaflet without printer's 
name was distributed by RSS workers 
denouncing the Superintendent of 
Police as anti-Hindu and assuring the 
people that Bihar Military Police 
would side with the Hindus. The pro¬ 
cession was stopped by the RSS MLA, 
Mr Dinanath Pandey, in blatant vio¬ 
lation of the agreement, and goon- 
das were brought on the scene to 
cause a disturbance. 

It cannot be maintained anymore 
that the RSS is a cultural organisa¬ 
tion, Mr Morarji Desai himself told 
the Consultative Committee on 
Science and Technology (in reply to 
Dr Swamy’s question) that the RSS 
was not a dance group and that it 
dabbled in politics. Now that the af¬ 
fidavit of Mr Rajendra Singh, Gener¬ 
al Secretary of the RSS before the 
District Judge, Nagpur, has been dug 
out it is not possible for the RSS 
leaders to maintain their stand that 
the RSS is a purely cultural organl- 




Discipline achieves 
what ambition seeks 

Working steadily since dawn, the parasol ant 
carved out a giant piece of green leaf. He lifted 
it to his crown and headed for his colony. 

This bit of leaf would soon be made into 
compost. The parasol tribe deliberately sow, 
manure, prune, weed, eat and sow again. 

His “cowherd” cousins pasture their "cattle"- 
tiny, pear-shaped plant pests called aphids. 

Aphids suck plant sap and the ants milk them 
for the juice they secrete. 

By dusk, the little ant had made a record 
hundred load carrying trips... 

His tribe has complete faith in the discipline 
ingrained in evolutionary history... And 
none whatever in sentinels. 

Nature abounds in those qualities 
we seek in ourselves 
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their fMcbt point «f view. 

Na ((her coaidlmt fat tk 
fat Party accepts ortn-Partr 
ty. It is oalytoe RSS members of the 
JncU Party ah» give ttair y ri ai ary 
■liaifaara to Nuwr. it is tm astro* 
Party kitty oftoe RSS people Out 
has prmaM the creation or ad is* 
teptted Party organisation. Same 
people wrongly Maine the Par t y 
President for not having created an 
integrated Party organisation,, haft it 
was impossible when there was a 
Party within the Party fMcthatng all 
the tine. Who does not know that 
parallel offices are being ran by ESS 
men not only at the Centre hot in all 
the States? As long as this foreign 
element is there in the Janata Party 
no integration can be possible. In 
1977 the KSS people accepted the 
manifesto and the creed of a secular, 
democratic, socialist State based on 
Gandhita values largely because the 
RSS was a banned organisation at 
that time and they agreed to make 
compromises in order to secure re¬ 
moval of this ban. But as soon' os 
they got important positions in the 
State and control of four State and 
Union Territory Governments they 
changed their tune. Truth has no va¬ 
lue to the ESS people. They can 
subscribe to any creed aad then pro¬ 
ceed straightaway to undermine h. 
DdSripg the Emergency more than 
70% of them wrote apology letters 
and said that they had broken an 
their connections with the Jana 
Sangh and the KSS. The RSS chief 
himself went to the extent of con¬ 
gratulating Mrs Gandhi on her vic¬ 
tory in the election appeal before 
the Supreme Court although every¬ 
body knew that Mrs Gandhi bad 
fraudulently secured this victory by 
subverting the Constitution and the 
law. Therefore what they say for the 
sake of form is not relevant. 

1977 the Constitution subcommit¬ 
tee of the Party had suggested 
adoption of a new “Article Five" 
which stipulated that members of or¬ 
ganisations whose aims aad objects 
were contrary to the aims aad ob¬ 
jects of the Party should be debarred 
from membership of the Janata Par¬ 
ty. This a mendm e n t was supported 
by Mr EL N. Ba h nguw a , Mr R. 1C 
Begdt, Mrs UdM Gore, myself aad 
others; only Mr Sunder Saudi Bham 
dari recmdmg Ms dtetenfcWhen the 
near Constitution came up for discup- 
dm at the end of 199TI there was, a 
hitter controversy in the committee 
over Article Five, h «hr to u gj 
short the dhenasha ffr Mona# he- 
sai intervened and and that the new 

%hcossiotts 

sf ifa» MS' peop le that it was net a 
poJRfcaM<nw SM5 s n hit a cultural 
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iter re¬ 
ft* abeyance thweghmHm 
view of the new hfanna- 
tkm that ha* been uncovere d this ia- 
- be evaded. » h 

that when the claim that 

_* purely cultural orgaafca- 

tho was being verifenmriy jnade in 
j87T-78 by responsible RSS functiom- 
mitt, as a matter of fact, the General 
Secretary of the RSS was busy draft¬ 
ing a contrary affidavit, em p has is ing 
is political character, which was to he 
filed before the court of the District 
Judge, Nagpur. This affidavit is an 
important document and shows to 
what length the HSS leaders bad gone 
hi practising deception on the Jana¬ 
ta Party learners, including the Prime 
Minister. This affidavit Is dated the 
6th March 1979. The whole purpose 
of the affidavit is to combat toe find¬ 
ing of the Deputy Charity Co mm t a - 
doner to the effect that the RSS was 
a religious and charitable trust. The 
affidavit says that the objects of the 
organisation were akin to po&tte 
objects. It asserts that the RSS was 
formed to propagate the concept ©! 
“Hindu Rashtra”, a concept which 
was being undermined by the politi¬ 
cal leader* after the death of link- 
many* Tilak. I shall not go here imp 
the question whether Lokmanya Ti¬ 
lak subscribed to the ideal of secular 
nationalism or Hindu Rashtra, but it 
is well to remember that the RSS 
General Secretary baa challenged the 
very concept of Indian nationalism 
which was being evolved by the free¬ 
dom movement under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi in the Twenties, 
a period which saw the rise of the 
non-cooperation movement. The affi¬ 
davit claims that the RSS “propa¬ 
gated a distinct philosophy to toe ef¬ 
fect that India was and is a Hindu 
Rasbtra.” Mr Rajendra Singh admits 
that the Sangh has a political philo¬ 
sophy and that although it was not 
a political Party at present "it was 
possible for the Sangh to change this 
policy” and even participate in day 
to day politics 1 The loQowiog ex¬ 
cerpt from the affidavit is very signi¬ 
ficant: 

...it mart be ft dd that the 
RSS activity it gkh to a work for 
a potttfcnl purpose, though the 
RSS as am organisation eschews 
participation In active patitks of 
power as a policy. Nevertheless St 
members may and do tahe part at 
polities subject m the present policy 
mtkatkm of the Constitntnm. It 
hr tmdnputorf that several mem¬ 
bers of the RSS are ocffetfe parti¬ 
cipating h political activity and 
moan of them ere nm members 
offmemoat end several of them 
are in the Itofcn and State 
Cabinet*." 

Thus it is openly advertised that 
the RSS members are in Parliament 
aad in Government. It logicaUy fol¬ 
lows that their primary allegiance is 
to the Hindu Rashtra ideotep of the 
RSS mid to the Sanahawdutak. 
who is the “guide and philosopher” 
of that RSS and not to tike Janata 
Party and its secular ideal. 


,■ % view of these dearest state¬ 
ments of the leading RSS functiona¬ 
ries in « sworn affidavit before a 
court of law it is no longer possible 
for the-RSS people to maintain that 
their activities are sot poBtkaL The 
decision to keep Article Five in abe¬ 
yance was based on the statement 
of Mr Deoras, which the Priam Mi¬ 
nister took at Its fact value, to tin 
effect that it was a cultural organi¬ 
sation. Now even Mr Deoras bar 
accepted the fact of the affidavit 
nude by Mr Rajendra Singh on be¬ 
half of the Sangh and has admitted 
that they have a political ohUoaoahy 
and poBttcal pur pooe. It is obvious that 
this political pMlosap^y aad political 
purpose completely negates toe poli¬ 
tical philosophy sad purpose of the 
Janata Party as embodied in its Con¬ 
stitution, in its ejection manifesto 
old other relevant documents. 

to the light of the above I -feel 
that the Janata Party should now 
take an unambiguous stand and rule 
that the members of the RSS must 
either sever their connections with 
the RSS and give their undivided 
loyalty to the Janata Party or they 
should cease to be the members of 
the Janata Party. They have to 
make • choice between the Janata 
Party aad the RSS. They cannot have 
It betfa ways. This kind of decep- 

During the Emergency more 
than 70% RSS prisoners wrote 
apology letters. The RSS 
Chief himself went to the 
extent of congratulating Mrs 
Gandhi on her victory in the 
Supre me Court. _ - 

tioa is detrimental to national inter¬ 
ests aad cannot but harm the Janata 
Party. If a firm decision is taken on 
the subject it witt dear up the con- 
fusion that prevails in the public 
mind about the role aad purpose of 
the Janata Party and it will enable 
the Janata Party to retain public 
confidence on the basis of its own 
policy and programmes. As long as 
>-opie with dual loyalty continue to 
hold important positions in the 
Party and Government toe Janata 
Party will not be able to consolidate 
the secular character of our State. 

I therefore request the Janata 
Party not to beed the assurances 
that are being riven by RSS friends 
about tbeir good intentions aad give 
a timely lead to toe Party tad the 
country. A clarification by toe 
Janata Party of its refetispship with 
the RSS wifi enable the Janata Party 
to draw all aecttlar. democratic and 
progressive forces either within the 
fold of the Janata Party or in the 
alliance system formed under Its 
aegis. This can be done aad should 
be done without disturbing toe en¬ 
vironment of political stability and 
Governmental continuity at the Cen¬ 
tre. This will help us isolate Mrs 
Gandhi aad even make her dynastic 
politics totally irrelevant ■ 
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l A sure favourite 

j COCONUT CHARMER 

£ Pour the contents of 2 Gold Spot bottles into an ice-tray, 
t Chill till firm. Crush into bits. Meanwhile, cut open 
' 3 tender coconuts. Top each with Gold Spot mixture. 

Serve with a spoon and a straw. 

Deliciously different! 
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EXTRACTS 


Nehru's Friend 
Pharma Teja 

An exclusive extract from M. O. MATHAI s "My Days with 
Nehru" published by VIKAS (Rs35) 


D HARMA TEJA, who hails from 
Andhra Pradesh, appeared on 
the scene in Delhi after my resigna¬ 
tion from the Government in 1959. 
In fact I had heard of him and-his 
antecedents earlier. After the death 
of his American millionairess Wife, 
who was older than him, under myste¬ 
rious circumstances, Teja had ac¬ 
quired a young wife from the 
Punjab. He loved to parade her. 

Prime Minister Nehru was impress¬ 
ed by Teja as a man who could get 
things done. He was taken in by 
Teja s grandiose scheme of shipping 
development in India. Teja was able 
to quote facts and figures about ship¬ 
ping and its importance to the eco¬ 
nomy which appealed to Nehru. 
Teja also enlisted the support of 
Mrs Vi jay a Lakshmi Pandit’s son-fn- 
law who is the senior executive of 
the multinational pharmaceutical firm 
in India, Ciba-Geigy of India Ltd. In 
fact this firm acquired financial in¬ 
terest in Jayanti Shipping Company 
floated in India by Teja under the 
Indian Companies Act. 

The Minister of Transport and 
Shipping at that time was Dr P. Sub- 
baroyan, a decent man but not one 
of the world’s great workers. Nehru 
spoke to Dr Subbaroyan commend¬ 
ing Dharma Teja. Dr Subbaroyan 
passed on the matter to Dr Nagendra 
Smgh who, fortunately, was the 
Secretary of the Ministry at that 
time. Dr Nagendra Singh hails from 
the princely family of Dungarpur. 
He is a talented and scholarly man 
of great personal integrity and, like 
his brother, the Maharawal of Dun¬ 
garpur, the ernobodiment of refine¬ 
ment and culture, Dr Nagendra 
Singh is now a judge, of the Inter¬ 
national Court of Justice at the 
Hague, and the Maharawal, I believe, 
the Speaker of the Rajasthan 
Assembly. 

1 must digress a little here and say 
something about the Maharawal of 
Dungarpur. In the mid-Fifties. in the 
wake of a bout of public, criticism of 
the unusually large privy purses and 
privileges of the Indian princes. 
President Rajendra Prasad and the 
Home Minister persuaded Prime 
Minister Nehru to write individual 
personal letters to all the Indian 
princes suggesting the desirability 
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Dharma Teja : the,man who caught 
Nehru's eye 


of voluntary action on their part to 
effect cuts in their privy purses or to 
share some of it with the people of 
their former States. The response 
to the appeal did not amount to 
much. Some did create trusts or 
otherwise made provision to give 
part of their privy purses for public 
causes. The Nizam of Hyderabad, 
the world’s greatest miser, sent a 
negative brusque, reply. The finest 
and ablest reply was from the 
Maharawal of Dungarpur. He said 
nothing about his own “poverty” 
and problems. He pleaded the cause 
of the young Maharana of Udaipur 
who had just ascended rite *padd*. 
According to the accession agree¬ 
ment the privy purse of Udaipur was 
drastically reduced on the death of 
his predecessor. 

The Maharawal of Dungarpur re¬ 
minded the Prime Minister that the 
House of Udaipur was more ancient 
than the Japanese monarchy; the 
Maharana had descended from the 
sun: practically all other princes of 
Rajasthan did Sashtanga Namaskar 
(prostration) before the Maharana 
of Udaipur; the great public esteem 
in which he was held was recog¬ 
nized by the Government of India by 
making him the one and only Make- 


njpramhh at the time of integra¬ 
tion of the Indian States; and that 
even the British Government recog¬ 
nised his unique position by exempt¬ 
ing him from attendance at King 
George Vs durbar in Delhi where 
Indian princes had to bow low and 
pay homage to the King Emperor. 
The Moboreuxil appealed to the 
Prime Minister hot only not to put 
pressure on the young Maharana, but 
to restore the cut to a substantial 
extent. TTie Prime Minister was much 
impressed by the letter and promptly 
invited the young Maharana to come 
to Delhi and stay in the PM’s House 
for leisurely talks with him, the Presi¬ 
dent and the Home Minister. 

The young Maharana came and stay¬ 
ed in the PM’s House for several days, 
and met President Rajendra Prasad 
and the Home Minister. As a result 
the Home Ministry made substantial 
adjustments in his privy purse to case 
the sudden drop effected after the 
death of his predecessor. 

Dr Nagendra Singh came to see me 
for a private talk although I was not 
then officially connected with the PM. 
He said he was somewhat disturbed 
at the manner in which Dharma Teja 
was sponsored by the PM. Because of 
this, ne feared, healthy resistance ,to 
unorthodox procedures might break 
down at all levels and ultimately the 
whole thing might end in a scandal, 
ye said that in the Indian context 
“private sector” in shipping had be¬ 
come a misnomer ill as much as 90 
per cent of the price of every ship 
was given as a loan to private com¬ 
panies from the Shipping Develop¬ 
ment Fund. 

I told Nagendra Singh “the PM is 
obviously impressed by the enterprise 
and adventurousness of Teja. Nehru 
is not the man to have any ulterior 
motives in sponsoring any individual. 
II you arc convinced that Teja is not 
to be encouraged, then you should 
fearlessly place the facts before the 
PM at an interview. If there is no 
basis for that, you should assist Tejp’s 
company like any other shipping 
firm, safeguarding Government’s inter¬ 
ests completely in the process. In 
view of your apprehensions, .you 
should be doubly careful in the Gov¬ 
ernment's dealing with Teja.'' I asked 
him how the Government safe¬ 
guarded the 90 per cent advanced 
to a shipping firm. He replied “the 
vessel cannot be sold or otherwise 
alienated by the firm until the 
entire loan is repaid to the Govern¬ 
ment.” 

AGENDRA SINGH told me “there 
is a big racket going on in 
shipping business. For every ship 
ordered by a shipping firm, the for¬ 
eign supplier allows a minimum of 
two per cent commission on new 
ships and anything up to seven per 
cent or more on second-hand ships. 
Such commissions are not taken 
cognizance of officially by the Gov¬ 
ernment. In the Shipping Corporation 
of India, 1 introduced me practice 
of receiving the commission in 
India and crediting the amount in 
the account books of the corpora¬ 
tion: but in the shipping companies 
in the private sector the commission 





i» shared by the directors, never 
repatriated to India, no income-tax 
is paid on it in India, and is tucked 
away in foreign banks — in short, 
the Government is abetting income- 
tax evasion and foreign exchange 
swindle on a substantial scale by a 
few. I am determined to bust this 
racket and ensure that the custom¬ 
ary commission is entered in the 
accounts of the firms and not par¬ 
celled out to the directors.” 

I asked Nagendra Singh what he 
could do if second-hand ships were 
over-invoiced by the suppliers and, 
through some private arrangement 
with the Indian shipping firms, the 
money given to the directors in for 
eign exchange abroad. I pointed 
out to him the general practice of 
under-invoidng exports and over¬ 
invoicing imports in other commodi¬ 
ties resulting in large-scale leakage 
of foreign exchange and income-tax 
evasion which the Ministry of Com¬ 
merce and Industry was unable to 
stamp out. Nagendra Singh did not 
have a satisfactory answer. He, 
however, said that shipping was 
the easiest industry to be nationalis¬ 
ed as the quantum of payment of 
compensation was very limited, and 
that nationalisation was the only 
ultimate solution. 

1 pointed out to Nagendra Singh: 
“The Government at various levels 
is run by people with accountants’ 
minds. The worst is the Accountant- 
General, Central Revenues (AGCR) 
Office. 1 know a case of.a man whose 
pension for July-September 1959 
was sanctioned by the AGCR on pro¬ 
duction of the necessary form 
‘duly filled in’ with a ‘life certifi¬ 
cate' to indicate that he was alive 
as of 30 September 1959. But the 
AGCR refused to pass the pension 
bill for April-June 1959, because no 
"life certificate’ to the effect that 
be was alive as on 30 June 1959, 
was attached to the pension bill. 
Now, tell me, can't a man who is 
alive on 30 September 1959 also be 
alive on 30 June 1959? Can’t the 
AGCR understand this elementary 
fact of life? Does the AGCR live in 
the age of miracles? Does it believe 
in death and resurrection? The plain 
fact is that these are mentally dead 
men who are interested only in 
keeping papers complete even with 
needless ones. These men in the 
Government revel in the futile exer¬ 
cise of swallowing a camel and 
straining at a gnat.” 

It cannot be denied that Dharma 
Teja did, within a few years, add 
considerably to India’s maritime 
fleet. He appointed Lt. General B. M. 
Kaul (retd.) as his "ambassador" 
in Japan during Nehru’s lifetime. He 
offered an attractive position later 
to R. K. Nehru who, as a retired 
civil servant, had to take the Govern¬ 
ment's permission to accept _ the 
post. But the new Prime Minister, 
Lai Bahadur, refused to accord per¬ 
mission. One of Nehru's PA’s re¬ 
signed without earning a pension 
and joined Teja's Jayanti Snipping 
Company on a salary and perquisites 
be could never dream of getting at 
any time in tbe Government or else¬ 


where. Ultimately, of course, the 
poor PA lost everything. 

As Prime Minister Nehru's hostess, 
Indira was over-indulgent to Teja 
and his wife. At social functions in 
the PM’s House the Tejas were con¬ 
spicuous guests. During one such 
function in the PM’s House, where- 
important Ministers and some senior 
officials were present, Teja's wife 
had the temerity to kiss Nehru. Tliis 
was deliberately done to create im¬ 
pressions. What can even a Prime 
Minister do if a calculating woman 
grabs him and kisses him except to 
look embarrassed? 

For-a considerable time this was 
the talk of the town. And Teja and 
his wife strutted about triumphantly 
in Delhi and elsewhere. Later, after 
the death of Nehru, Indira paid the 
price for it'in the Form of several 
embarrassing questions in Parliament 
about Teja looking after her two 
sons in England and France. Neither 
was Mrs Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit 
spared, as it subsequently came out 
in the court from a statement by 
Teja himself that he had given 
money to Mrs Pandit to buy a jeep 
for her election. Mrs Pandit has not 
contradicted it so far. 

Teja over-reached himself and 
came to grief. Because of the pre¬ 
cautions taken by Nagendra Singh, 
the Government lost nothing. Recent 
Press reports about Teja’s final exit 
from India and the "losses” the 
Government is going to suffer as a 
result are highly uninformed. Teja's 
income-tax arrears are a different 
matter. In any event they are in¬ 
flated and include fantastic expro- 
priatory fines. Teja's foray into 
India only resulted in his ruin. All 
his shares in the Jayanti Shipping 
Company stand forfeited to the Gov¬ 
ernment. Then there is the value of 
ships taken over by the Government 
from Teja’s company. All these add 
up to much more than anything 
Teja owes to tbe Government by 
way of income-tax or any other dues. 
Teja's mistake was that he did not 
realise that it is impossible to become 
an Aristotle Socrates Onassis by 
gambling with Government money. 
Teja should have stayed on abroad 
cither in Panama or in Monte Carlo. 
He could have remained there as a 
millionaire but for his insane desire 
to be a multi-millionaire. 

I N November 1970 Dharma Teja said 
in a London court that in I96t>, 
while Indira was the Prime Minister, 
Uma Shankar Dikshit, Indira's facto¬ 
tum, asked him for Rs 10 lakhs for 
tbe National Herald, and that subse¬ 
quently there was a meeting for 
Teja with Commerce Minister Manu- 
bhaj Shah in the presence of Dikshit. 
At the meeting Manubfaai Shah told 
Teja that if he did not give Rs 10 
lakhs fur the National Herald, that 
would be the end of him. That was, 
a time when Teja was having trouble 
with the Government of India. Teja’s 
evidence before the London court 
was reported iu detail in tbe Indian 
PresSj and remains uncontradicted. 

It is well known that many of the 
shipping firms declare dividends even 


when there is no profit. A shipping 
firm in the South indulges in lavish 
self-entertainment at an expensive 
hideout and enters the expense un¬ 
der the head “amenities.” Ameni¬ 
ties tor whom ? Workers and low- 
paid staff? No but well-paid senior 
executives and their wives. This firm 
paid Rs five lakhs for advertisements 
in the souvenir of the Indira Con¬ 
gress for the ill-fated 1977 general 
elections. The company has a vested 
interest in political Parties. 

Probably because of his early exit 
from the Ministry of Transport and 
Shipping, Nagendra Singh was un¬ 
able to stop payment of commissions 
to directors of shipping firms in th& 
private sector and to ensure their 
entry in the accounts of the firms. 
Recently a South Indian shipping firm 
bought a large-'second-hand ship for 
Rs 14 crores. Was any commission 
on it received and, if so, has the 
amount been distributed among the 
directors in foreign exchange abroad, 
or has it been credited to the 
accounts of the shipping firm ? Five 
per cent of Rs 14 crores amounts to 
Rs 70 lakhs. This shipping firm has 
the distinction of the former Chair¬ 
man of its Board of Directors having 
been hauled up by tbe Reserve Bank 
of India (or giving a lavish party in 
New York for wiych there was no 
foreign exchange sanction, and the 
frequent travels of himself and his 
entire family to Western countries 
w'ithout foreign exchange sanction. 
On suspicion that he was doing all 
these on dollars which came out of 
the commissions on ships tucked 
away in foreign exchange abroad, the 
Reserve Bank of India started its 
proceedings. I do not know if the 
proceedings ended first or that death, 
timely and kind, saved him from 
possible ignominy amj worse. 

Why should the South Indian ship¬ 
ping firm put up the wife of a senior 
official of the Government of India 
for an extensive period in its guest 
bouse ? Why should the. Lieutenant 
Governor of a Union Territory stay 
in the guest house of this shipping 
firm and be lavishly entertained 
with everything thrown in ? Why 
can’t he stay in the Raj Bhavan? 

The Chief Executive of tbe Hindus¬ 
tan Shipyard at Vishakhapatnam, a 
Government of India undertaking, 
called on the Managing Director ot 
the South Indian shipping firm in 
the early Seventies in an effort to 
induce him to keep the shipyard in 
view when planning for long-range, 
requirements of new ships. He had 
the audacity to say that he was nei¬ 
ther interested in the shipyard nor in 
the Indian shipbuilding industry. This 
South Indian shipping firm has so far 
successfully avoided placing a single 
order with the Hindustan Shipyard or 
any other Indian shipyard. 

Prime Minister Morarji Desai re¬ 
cently cautioned the shipping firms 
against unhealthy practices and hin¬ 
ted at Government takeover in this 
connection. He seems to have gra¬ 
dually come to the same conclusion 
as Nagendra Singh did 18 years ago 
that nationalisation of shipping was 
desirable, easy; the only solution. ■ 
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"Ours is investigative reporting. 

You publish gossip. 

He deals in yellow journalism.” 

The famous 'conjugation' game. 

We all play it in our own ways. 

For example, the politician's definition 
of 'yellow journalism' is any report that 
reveals his own misdeeds, or those of 
his party. 

'Investigative reporting' is that which 
exposes the wrongdoings of his opponents. 

By these standards. Blitz is obviously 
universally guilty; but it doesn't bother us. 

The highest and the mightiest in the land 
have learnt, through bitter experience, that 
Blitz will support them so long as they 
deserve it; and crucify them when personal 
ambition begins to take precedence over 
national interests. 

And the people love us for it. 

Hundreds of thousands of them. 
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The dust jacket 


By 0. V. VIJAYAN 


T HOSE terrible tribal put-ons 
don’t surprise us any more; 
they come all the way from Wa- 
lortg and Bastar and Gonda, drop¬ 
ping names and speaking with clip¬ 
ped accents, and devastating poor 
city slickers like us. But some¬ 
how, we had thought differently 
about the peasants. Until that 
evening, when we had gone to 
Chaudhury Charan Singh's place. 
Chaudhury Saheb was relaxing on 
his lawns, where his personal 
baffalo grazed on the grass roots. 

“Sir,” we said, "shall we say 
your opposition is only to the 
London School of Economics 
types?” 

“That’s right,” said Chaudhury 
Saheb. “There was this earlier 
peasant interlude, when Lai Baha¬ 
dur was Prin.e Minister. He swore 
by the undergraduate textbook of 
economics by Jathar and Berry. 
Now, T carry my own text book 
of Gandhian economics. The pea¬ 
sants of this country will fight any 
book which is more than three 
hundred pages.” 

'‘Sounds like the ceiling law," 
we. said. 

“Anything more than three hun¬ 
dred pages is privilege,” said 
Chaudhury Saheb. "We’re going 
to demolish all privilege.” 

“Did Mao’s cultural revolution 
interest you?” we asked. 


“Is he still at it?” asked Chau- 
dhary Saheb. 

"Mao’s dead,” we said. 

"I’m sorry to hear that,” said 
Chaudhury Saheb. 

“Mao thought along the same 
lines,” we said. “He said books 
needn’t have too many pages. So 
he made this little Red Book, like 
an income tax ready reckoner any 
peasant could read.” 

“But I’m not like Mao,” said 
Chaudhury Saheb. 

“We undeistand that,” we said. 
"But what would you say about 
Lenin?” 

"Who’s Lenin?” asked Chau* 
rlhury Saheb. 

“Lenin was the one who floated 
the Soviet Union,” we said. 

“Oh, I know those T. N. Kaul- 
D. P. Dhar types,” said Chaudhury 
Saheb. 

"But, sir,” we said, "Lenin 
spoke about the electrification of 
the countryside." 

“Did he?” said Chaudhury Sa¬ 
heb. 

"But Lenin's dead too,” we 
said. We were newsmen, and 
knew who was dead and who was 
not. 

“I’m sorry to hear that,” said 
Chaudhury Saheb. “But did this 
Lenin of yours advocate indiscri¬ 
minate electrification of the coun¬ 
tryside? Did he. for instance, de¬ 
mand that Harijans he given leads 
for (heir pumpsets?" 

"It’s a rather difficult question, 
sir,” we said. "Because there- 
weren't any Harijans then Hari¬ 
jans have come up since, like the 


Uzbeks, the Tadjiks, the Tartars." 

Chaudhury Saheb looked amus¬ 
ed. 

“It’s curious," he said. 

“Some countries are curious,” 
we said. 

"True," said Chaudhury Saheb. 
“Once I went to a place called 
Madras, near Ceylon. The natives 
spoke an alien language called 
Tamil. Even children spoke Ta¬ 
mil." 

“That’s strange,” we said. “One 
could understand adults picking 
up other languages." 

“Strange?” protested Chaudhury 
Saheb. “It’s incredible!” 

The personal buffalo nuzzled up 
to her master and mooed with a 
clipped accent. Chaudhury Saheb 
fed her a brandy-centred choco¬ 
late. Suddenly we realized we had 
seen the animal somewhere. 

“Good gracious!” we said. “Does 
she come every morning to graze 
along the golf links ?” 

Chaudhury Saheb smiled with 
pride. 

“She does things in style,” he 
said. 

Just then a wind rose and blew 
the jacket off his copy of Tulsidas. 

We were stunned. The book in¬ 
side was Saul Bellow. Chaudhury 
Saheb saw our embarrassment, 
and gave a friendly wink. 

“But, sir,” we said, “when vou 
talked about Lenin and Mao, vou 
led us on to think very differently 
about the peasants 

Chaudhury Saheb recovered the 
dust jacket and disguised the Saul 
Bellow once again. 

“Let’s face facts," said Chau¬ 
dhury Saheb. "I'm a professional 
peasant, a career peasant, and...” 

The personal buffalo looked on 
snootily. 
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I SLAMIC Courts have been sentencing to death 
senior functionaries of the deposed Shah 
regime In Iran by the dozen almost every day 
since the Government headed by Mehdl 
Bazargan and Inspired by the Shi'ite leader, 
Ayatollah Ruholiah Khomeini, came to power 
In Teheran. Alter night-long trials, the condemn¬ 
ed men are executed by Islamic firing squads 
before daybreak. Among those executed is the 
former Prime Minister, Amir Abbas Hoveida, 
and the list of those sentenced to death m 
absentia Is headed by the former Shahanshah, 
Mohammad Reza Pehlavi Aryamehr, and his 
Wife, Shahbanou Farah The Shah and his 
family are in exile in Paradise Islands In the 
Bahamas (according to the Shah, he is on a 
■ "vacation"), guarded bv heavily armed body- 
! guards provided by an American firm, 
, Wackenhut International. The Iranian Govern- 
‘ ment has declared that anybody who kills the 
Shah or his wife would oe- carrying out the 
verdict of the Islamic Court in Teheran. An 
banian businessman has announced a reward 
for the Shah's killer — a trip to the Holy City 
Of,Mecca. The PLO leader, Yasser Arafat, has 
said that he would soon be sending PLO 
guerillas to the Paradise Island to carry out 
the executions. The Shah is reported to be 
Spending his time playing tennis with a local 
tennis pro In the Island, John Antonas. Accord¬ 
ing to Antonas, the people around the Shah 
are visibly upset over the news of executions 
pouring in from Iran. The Shah Is ‘‘very con¬ 
cerned and riveted to any news reports he can 
get", says Antonas 


IRAN EXECUTES 


Exclusive pictures by Associated Press 
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a J° r Hossetn i oroaitan slumps at the execution stake in Ahwae 
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Police lieutenant F.zzat Olah Dashti is blind¬ 
folded and tied to a tree before his execution 
by an Islamic firing squad 


I RANIAN Prime Minister Mehdi Bazargan said 
In a television Interview in Teheran, on May 
28. that Iran "has become a country of hundreds 
of sherrlfs". “At the moment, the decision¬ 
making poles are so numerous in our country 
that they have paralysed much activity," Mr 
Bazargan said. The poles of power included 
Ayatollah Khomeini, the secret Islamic Revolu¬ 
tionary Council, and the various Government 
bodies and revolutionary authorities which 
sometimes ignored their own central authori¬ 
ties. Mr Bazargan said that revolutionary com¬ 
mittees had arrested police chiefs sent by the 
Teheran regime and rejected the appointments 
of Governors-General in some regions. Mean¬ 
while, following attacks on religious leaders, 
military police contingents have provided for 
the security of Ayatollah Khomeini and other 
Shi ite leaders. 
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Revolt in 

Karnataka 

Janata 


ved as the State chief of the party classes, and that the Muslims and 

to make way for Mr Dove Gowda. Harijans did not accept Mr Deve 

Later, his Raj.ya Sabha seat was gif- Gowda as president, 

ted by the party to Mr Ram Krishna A scrutiny of the 15 names sug- 

Hcgde, one of the General Secre- Rested by Mr Veerendra Patil show* 
tartes of the Central Janata Party. ed that only five names were from 
Mr Patil thus remained in oblivion the Scheduled Castes, minorities and 
till the Chikmagalur Lok Sabha by- backward classes. Questioned by re- 
election where nobody else was pre- porters the group spokesman said 
pared to face certain defeat at the that Mr Gowda should have given 

hands ot Mrs Gandhi. Rumour has it representation to these sections in 

that Mr Patil was induced to become the 19 seats that he was to fill up. 
a sacrificial lamb with the promise Mr Oeve Gowda has so far refused 
of a gubernatorial post after the to be dragged into the controversy 
Chikmagalur debacle. Even this did but has pointed out that out of the 
not materialise. The Lingayath group nine office-bearers he has appointed, 
is out of power in the State since two were from Scheduled Castes, one 

Mr Patil was ousted as the Chief a Muslim and three were from the 

Minister just before the 1971 Lok backward classed. His executive has 
Sabha elections in which the then seven Liogayaths, six Vokkaligas, 
Congress (R) took 27 out of the one Bunt, three Brahmins, two Mus- 
State's 28 seats. lims, two Scheduled Castes, two 

The grievance of the Patil group, Kurubas, one Jain, one Vyshia, on< 
put forth rather amateurishly and fdiga, one Maratta, one Rajput, on 
incoherently, is that the Hyderabad Potter, one Christian and one Kodava 
and Bombay Karnataka areas, inte- The Patil group has threatened in 
gratpd into the State in 1956, account a letter to party President Mr Chan- 
for 52 per cent of the population and drashekhar that “if this (constitution 
they have been given a meagre eight of the executive “based on groupisin") 
seats in the State executive of the is not rectified by the High Command 
party. It is also claimed that Mr immediately it will lead to chsinte- 
Deve Gowda had not given adequate gration of the party”. * 

representation to the Scheduled Cas¬ 
tes, minorities and the backward SYED 2IAULLAH, Bangalore 


Pune stinks: Rajneesh 


L ingay at hs feel left out 


TPHE Karnataka State Janata Party, 

1 already in disarray, is rocked by 
the open revolt of a inajo r group 
against the party chief, Mr H. D. 
Dcve Gowda. This faction owes its 
allegiance to Mr Veerendra Patil, a 
candidate for the presidentship in 
the recent organisational elections of 
the party in the State. He was dit¬ 
ched in the name of consensus and 
unanimity by the Janata Party 
General Secretary, Mr R. K. Hegde, 
who was authorised to arbitrate un¬ 
der a compromise formula. 

Mr Deve Gowda has, according to 
the dissidents, ‘ betrayed’’ the confi¬ 
dence reposed in him under the com¬ 
promise formula by not nominating 
all tlie 15 members suggested by Mr 
Veerendra Patil to the 3+member 
State executive of the party. Of the 
eight members (from among these 
15) nominated by Mr Deve Gowda, 
six including a vice-president and a 
general seoertary have already re- 
sined from the executive. Two .more 
resignations are. on the way. The 
leader of Opposition in the State 
Assembly, Mr S. R. Ooinmai, is go¬ 
ing through the motions at rapproche¬ 
ment while the leader of Opposition 
in the Council, Mr A. K. Subbiah, 
with his Jana Sangh-RSS back¬ 
ground, is sitting pretty. 

The difference in the party had 
been simmering for a long time. The 
scene is rather complicated. The 
Jana Sangh-RSS backed Vokkaliga 
faction led by Mr Deve Gowda is in 
tbe saddle and the Lingayat-liberal 
faction of Mr Veerendra Patil (who 
unsuccessfully fought the battle at 
Chikmagalur against the former 
Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi) 
is relegated to an insignificant position. 
Even during the 1978 State Assembly 
Elections there was a lot of heart¬ 
burning in the Veerendra Patil camp 
at the way Mr Deve Gowda had dis¬ 
tributed party tickets with an eye to 
becoming the next Chief Minister 
of tbe State. A sore Mr Nijalingappa, 
also a Lingayath and a senior Janata 
leader, had openly dissociated himself 
from the poll campaign of the party. 

Tbe resulting ignominious defeat of 
15 candidates in the 1978 State 
Assembly poll dashed all hopes of 
the Janata Party of ever becoming 
a formidable challenge to Mr D. De- 
varaj Urs. The landslide victory of 
Mr Urs deprived the Janata of even 
a face-saving accusation of rigging 
as the State was under the Presi¬ 
dent’s rule after a summary dismis¬ 
sal of the Congress (I) Ministry. Ear¬ 
lier, Mr Veerendra Patil was remo- 
50 


<‘pt!NE is an old fashioned city 
* with rotten, age-old ideas.” 
These are not our views. This is the 
opinion of Pune's most famous cur¬ 
rent resident, Acharya Rajneesh, who 
is so disgusted with Pune that he is 
thinking of shifting his ashram from 
there. Indeed, he might be forced to, 
if he does not retract this and some 
other provocative statements he has 
made about the city : the violently 
conservative and communal Shiv 
Sena has threatened Acharya Raj¬ 
neesh with an agitation if he does 
not say nice tilings about Pune at 
once. 

The Rajneesh Ashram has been in 
the centre of many controversies. Re¬ 
cently a 15-year-old girl from the 
ashram was molested by a police 
officer in Pune. The general impres¬ 
sion in the minds of the people in 
Pune and elsewhere in India is that 
the ashram is the scene of mass 
orgies in which only foreigners are 
allowed to participate. The known 
views of Acharya Rajneesh, widely 
publicised by the ashram’s Press 
office and picked up by the Press, 
have done little to remove these 
suspicions. In a recent discourse 
(after which the Shiv Sena has 
threatened Acharya Rajneesh) the 
Acharya described Indian society as 
a “stinking pond’’ and said that the 
country's claim to being dvilised 
was “all hypocrisy”. 

“The Indian mind is obsessed 
with sex. India has repressed sex and 
this repression finds expression in 
Pune every day. It is difficult for tbe 



women sonyosins to even move 
around. They are pushed physically, 
abused and stoned; they are attack¬ 
ed with sticks and iron chains....AU 
around us there is undvilised be¬ 
haviour", the Acharya said. 

Referring to the attempted rape 
on a 15-year-old girl of the ashram, 
Acharya Rajneesh alleged that there 
was no protection to the female dis- 
dpies, because “even the police lus¬ 
ted after them”. He added : “So 
where will you go for protection? 
If you go to the magistrate, his 
eyes are also fixed on you”. (By the 
way, is that contempt of court ?) 
He told his disdples that he was 
thinking of shifting the ashram out 
of Pune, to somewhere in rural In¬ 
dia. "There you will be able to move 
freely, to meditate under the trees, 
where no one will stare at you and 
attack you. Please put up with this 
hypocritical Indian culture for a 
little longer.” ■ 




All MS is in a mess 

A 'grassroots' doctor is playing havoc with research 


A ‘grassroots’ doctor has recently 
been appointed director of the 
prestigious All India Institute of 
Medical Sciences, creating a ripple 
in the medical community. “It is 
like putting a bull in a china shop," 
commented one agitated doctor. A 
well-known medical specialist re¬ 
marked : "Dr Agarwal's vision and 
views are identical with the Govern¬ 
ment's, but heaven help the medical 
profession.” Another equally illus¬ 
trious, medical scientist, who wanted 
to remain anonymous, observed wry¬ 
ly : "I have heard of grass roots 
politicians but a grassroots doctor 
is a new terminology for me. And 
why is it necessary for a grassroots 
doctor to head an institute meant 
primarily for medical education and 
research ?” 

The cause of the furore is Dr. 
Lalit P. Agarwal—who describes him¬ 
self as a ‘grassroots doctor’—whose 
remarks and actions speak for them¬ 
selves. “There is no science in this 
count!y, only Political Science,” is 
one of Dr. Agarwal’s observations. 
Another pronouncement which creat¬ 
ed a stir was that the only research 
being carried out at the AIIMS was 
“pseudo research”. Dr Agarwal has 
since retracted on this, but keeps 
making similar statements from time 
to time. Recently, at a reception to 
felicitate him he emphasised that 
basic research was last on his list of 
priorities for the institute. However, 
AIIMS was not meant ,to be just 
another Government hospital. Crores 
were spent on the institute to fur¬ 
ther medical research and raise the 
standards of medical education 
throughout the country. 

Shortly after Dr. Agarwal’s selec¬ 
tion a close associate of his went 
around the institute campus promis¬ 
ing that “heads will roll." Dr. S. K 
Sood, who had been running the ins¬ 
titute’s blood bank for years and 
built it up from scratch to a stage 
where there the reaction rate for 
transfusions was almost zero, was 
suddenly asked to hand over charge 
to Dr. A: K. Saraya, an associate pro¬ 
fessor, who had never worked in 
the department. Dr B. M. Abroll, 
who had headed the rehabilitation 
unit of audiology and speech patho¬ 
logy for 14 years, was overnight ask¬ 
ed to vacate his rooms and office and 
was put under Dr. S. K. Kacker, 
professor of ENT, although the unit 
serves many other departments be¬ 
sides ENT. Mrs P. Kaushik, head of 
the department of dietetics who had 
set up the department 12 years back 
was equally summarily asked to 
vacate her office and sent to the 
kitchen. She was put under Dr. B. 
N. Tandon, professor of gastroentro- 
logy. This fortunate gentleman was 
also put iu-charge of the department 


of community medicine headed by 
Dr. L. M. Nath. 

There were other extraordinary 
changes. The doctors were aghast 
to find that Dr. Agarwal has abolish¬ 
ed the post operative ward where 
patients are kept after operations 
for the special medical attention need¬ 
ed during this critical period. Orders 
were frequently passed for re-loca¬ 
ting wards, beds and patients had to 
be shifted to different floors for rea¬ 
sons which no one seemed to know. 
In some cases the original orders 
were laler retracted. The psychiatry 
ward was moved from the ground 
to the seventh floor in one reshuffle. 
Carpenters had even taken off the 
grills from the ground floor windows 
to place them on the new ward win¬ 
dows when a fresh order came to 
move downwards. 

The most visible Sign of dissent 
against the new director came from 
a senior member of the institute 
faculty. Dr. M. M. Kapur, who filed 
a writ in the Delhi High Court chal¬ 
lenging the validity of a selection 
committee set up to appoint the pro¬ 
fessor of surgery. The selection com¬ 
mittee interviews took place within 
days of Dr. Agarwal taking over as 
actjng director. 

In his writ Dr. Kapur has argued 
that there was malafide intention in 
changing the dates of the rtieeting 
of the selection committee from De¬ 
cember, when Dr. V. Ramalinga- 
swami was director, to February 
when Dr. Agarwal had just taken over 
as acting director. Dr. Kapur has 
charged that Dr. Agarwal was biased 
against him and that as acting direc¬ 
tor he was not entitled to sit on the 
selection committee. The writ claims 
that members of the original selec¬ 
tion panel were changed by Dr. Agar¬ 
wal. The High Court while admit¬ 
ting Dr. Kapur's writ has not only 
stayed the announcement of the new 
professor of surgery but also the 
names for 50 senior posts whose selec¬ 
tion was made at the same time. 

H OW did the bull get into the 
china shop ? The indecent haste 
with which the entire procedure for 
appointing a new director was gone 
through indicated that things had 
been welt planned. It seems that if 
the selection is challenged legally 
there is a good chance of the direc¬ 
tor's appointment being set aside. 
According to the grapevine. Dr. 
Agarwal has two staunch backers in 
the political world — Dr. Sushila 
Nayar and Mr C. B. Gupta. In the 
Health Ministry he has a godfather 
in the present Health Secretary, Mr 
Rajeshwar Prasad. The president of 
the AIIMS, Dr M. M. S. Sidhu, some¬ 
time general practitioner, MP and 
a friend of Mr C. B. Gupta, is another 
good friend. 


In December last year the -then 
institute director. Dr. V. Ramalinga- 
swami, was selected for the post of 
director general of the Indian Coun¬ 
cil for Medical Research. Even be¬ 
fore Dr. Ramalingaswami could offi¬ 
cially ask to be relieved, the insti¬ 
tute president swung into action. 
Letters were sent to the vice-chan¬ 
cellors of all universities as well as 
leading medical institutes asking for 
nominations for the post of director. 
A month's notice was given. Interest¬ 
ingly, in early December Dr. Rama¬ 
lingaswami was also asked not to 
hold meetings of the selection com¬ 
mittees for filling 50 senior posts at 
the institute, although dates for the 
selection committee interviews had 
already been intimated to the can¬ 
didates. 

The names of over 20 eminent doc¬ 
tors were sent In for consideration 
for the director’s post. The members 
of the institute met in January to 
form a special selection committee 
consisting of the following persons : 
Mr M. M. S. Sidhu, president AIIMS, 
Mr Rajeshwar Prasad, Health Secre¬ 
tary, Dr. Balu Shankaran, DGHS, Dr. 
R. V. Sathc, vice-chancellor, Bombay 
University, Dr. C. G. S. Pandit,, for¬ 
mer director general, ICMR, Mr 
Atma, Ram from the CSIR, Dr D. S. 
Kothari, scientist, Dr. B. N. Sinha, 
president of the Medical Council of 
India and Dr. V. Ramalingaswami. 
then director AIIMS. 

‘On February 7 the selection 
committee met for around two hours. 
Although there were over 20 dis¬ 
tinguished names on the panel, only 
two were considered — Dr. A. S. 
Paintal, Director of Vallabhai Patel 
Chest Institute, and Dr. Agarwal, 
head of the Rajendra Prasad Centre 
for Ophthalmic Sciences. Singling ont 
Dr. Paintal,- who is internationally 
known for his research in visceral 
mechanisms in health and disease 
and last year’s winner of the Medi¬ 
cal Council of India’s silver jubilee 
research award, is hardly surprising. 
But why Dr. Agarwal’s name should 
have been considered along with so 
many eminent names in the panel 
is itself a mystery. 

At the meeting all the five well- 
known doctors on the committee ex¬ 
pressed their preference for Dr 
Paintal. The president and the two 
nun-medical men supported Dr 
Agarwal. The tide, abrubtly changed 
when Dr Sidhu calmly produced a 
note from Mr Kothari. who could 
not be present staling that Dr Agar¬ 
wal was bis nominee. This goes 
against the basic principle that the 
selection committee members should 
be free of bias before entering the 
meeting. With the president throw¬ 
ing bis full weight behind Di Agar¬ 
wal, one doctor changed his mind. As 
a result 'there were five votes for 
Dr Agarwal, including Dr Kothari’s 
controversial vote, and four for Dr 
Paintal. 

That same evening Dr Sidhu an¬ 
nounced that Dr Agarwal had been 
elected, although two members of the 
committee. Dr V. Ramalingaswami 
and Dr C. G. S. Pandit, insisted that 
their dissent be recorded. By con- 



trast, the selection of the previous 
director, Dr Ramalingaswami, had 
taken several meetings, held ov<jr 
some months. 

Normally, after the selection it 
takes some time for the appointment 
to be approved by the Cabinet, till 
then the old director continues. But 
Dr Agarwal's friends were obviously 
in a hurry. On Saturday, February 
17, evening Dr Sidhu informed Dr 
Ramalingaswami that he should hand 
over charge to Dr Agarwal who would 
be acting director. Dr Ramalinga¬ 
swami reportedly protested that as it 
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J-Ram’s letter to Bhupesh Gupta 


E Defence Ministry is desperate¬ 
ly trying to hush up the bi/zare 
case of the blatantly racist, pro-Arne* 
rican and pro-British letter written 
by , Lt General I. S. Gill, General 
Officer Commanding-In-Chief. Western 
Command, in a letter to the Editor 
of The Thnes of India. Although the 
issue has been raised in the Parlia¬ 
ment by the Communist Party leader, 
Mr Bhupesh Gupta, thrice, both the 
Defence Ministry as well as the De¬ 
fence Minister have remained strange¬ 
ly silent on Lt Gen Gill’s letter. 

The only statement made by the 
Defence Ministry about the matter is 
in the form of a private letter wrft- 


was a holiday it would be more ap¬ 
propriate to hand over charge on 
Monday. The president, however, in¬ 
sisted and Dr Agarwal took over as 
director on Sunday, February 18. But 
for all the haste he was out of the 
country within two hour;* of taking 
over and was not to return from 
Geneva before February 26. The 
very next day. February 27, the selec¬ 
tion committee met to select new 
incumhents for 5(1 important poets at 
the AIJMS. 

ABHA KAPOOR. New Delhi 


ten by the Deputy Prime Sinister 
and Defence Ministei, Mr Jagjivan 
Ram, to Mr Bhupesh Gupta in reply 
to his short-notice question in the 
Rajya Sabha. In a letter dated May 
21, Mr Jagjivan Ram said: "The 
letter has naturally caused us serious 
concern as well as surprise. Rules 
clearly foibid public expression of 
any such views by a serving officer; 
and the impropriety of a senior com¬ 
mander doing so would be all the 
greater". 

Lt Gen Gill's letter would have 
done a Enoch Powell or Mrs Margaret 
Thatcher proud. Criticizing a Times of 
India editorial condemning the recent 
Southall riots, the General wrote: "It 
is past time that you and our editors 
gave up this England-baiting game, 
lt seems incredible to me that all this 
tuss should be made about the death 
of some person called Blair Peach 
and the beating up of a few Asians in 
London, whereas the death of hun¬ 
dreds and the beating up of thousands 
by our own police appear to merit 
less attention". 

There was Immediate, reaction to 
this amazing letter and tho Congress 
Socialist Forum issued a statement 
signed bv several MP« ‘On tbe very 
day the letter appeared, expressing 
concern at such- political outbursts by 
a senior Army officer. 

According to Mr Jagjivan Rain's let¬ 
ter to Mr Bhupesh Gupta, an expla¬ 
nation was sought from the General 
on the same day the letter appeared 
but the General had so far refused 
to reply—this has put the Dcfenie 
Ministry in an extremely embarrass¬ 
ing position. l.T Gen Gill to 

retire on May 31 and tbe only possible 
action that could be taken against 
him is a court-martial, which the 
Ministry is afraid would offend 
other Army officers. 

This is not the first time that Lt 
Gen Gill has proved embarrassing for 
the Government. A few years back, 
his son, who has settled down in Bri¬ 
tain and holds a British passport, trnd 


to start a business in India and dev 
pite Lt Gen Gill's best eflorts, the 
Government refused to give him an 
industrial licence. 

This had been a bitter pill to 
swallow for the General but he was 
embittered even more when he was 
superseded in service by a few offi¬ 
cers, including the present Chief of 
Army Staff, General O. P. Maihotra. 

According to Defence Ministry 
sources, Lt Gen Gill had recently be¬ 
come very frustrated and his outburst 
in The Times of India is an indication 
of this. Technically, the General could 
be in serious trouble for his letter 
clearly violates the service rules. Ac* 
cording to Rule 21 of Chapter IV of 
the Genera! Statutory Rules and Or¬ 
ders. Volume III, Government of In 
dia, "No person, subject to the Act, 
shall publish in any form whatever, 
or communicate directly or indirectly 
to the Press, any matter in relation 
to political question or on a service 
subject, or containing any service in¬ 
formation, or publish or cause to be 
published any book or letter or article 
or other document such question or 
matter or containing such informa¬ 
tion, without prior sanction of the 
Central Government or any officers 
specified by the Central Government" 

A JOY BOSt New Dell), 


The letter 


The following is the text of the 
letter written by Lt Gen I. S. Gill 
h was published 'in The Times of 
India, on May 9. 


Sir. — I have just read your 
editorial entitled “Despicable". 

(t is past time that you and our , 
other editors gave up this Eng- 
land-baiting game, ft seems in¬ 
credible to me that all this fuss 
should be made about the death 
of some person called Blair Peach 
and the beating up of a few 
Asians in London, -whereas the 
death of hundreds and the beat¬ 
ing up of thousands by our own 
police appear to merit less atten¬ 
tion. * 

No good purpose is served by 
these hypocritical attitudes of 
ours. In •any case, such incidents 
are invariably brought to our 
notice initially by the BBC and 
then by the British Press. 

The USA is another whipping 
boy presently in connection with 
supply of nuclear materials. Why 
don't you put us wise to the 
attitude of soviet Russia in this 
regard? And while on the subject 
of Russia, we do not get any j 
complaints about their carrying 
out ‘virginity tests' because they ■ 
won’t allow us in at all. j 

- LT. GEN. L S. GILL 
General Officer Comnianrling- 
in-Chicf, Western Command 
Simla, May J. 


Are Generals above 
the law? 

The Defence Ministry has no answer 
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Sungloss around my bed 
takes me on a magic flight 

the seagulls call, the heavens spread 
as red and gold turn into night. 

I catch a starlit silvery beam 




SUNGLOSS decorative laminate 
Beauty that endures 










Once again! 

Kissan orange squash, 
wins the gold medal at 
Le Monde Selections 
1978 > Geneva. 


Il is a delightful moment when a 
chilled sip of Kissan squash meets 
a thirsty throat. Experience it with 
your favourite fruit flavour — 
Kissan orange, lime, lemon, 
mango. 

Only pick-of-the-season fruits 
give their luice to Kissan 
squashes, and crushes. These are 
automatically processed and 
blended to make a balanced 
concentrate which needs no 
further sweetening. It dissolves 
instantly in soda or water 
So keep a bottle handy for 
unexpected guests or expected 
thirsts. 

Kissan squashes and crushes are 
now available in bigger bottles 
which give you 20 ml. more at 
the very same price. 

THE KISSAN RANGE 
Squashes: Lemon. Orange. Mango. 

lime Juice Cordial. Lemon 
Barley Water 

Crushes: Grape. Pineapple. Orange, 





Kissan Products Ltd. 
Post Box No. 1676 
Old Madras Road. 
Bangalore-660 016 
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New the classic look 
for Molcy Sandal 
soap and talc 


The lingering fragrance of ’ sandalwood pampers 
you all day long 

Moloy Sandal Soap—cool, creamy, gentle. 

So tender to your skin. Moloy Sandal 
Talc—so soft and refreshing. 

A combination that keeps you fresh and 
lovely right through a hot, humid day. 


moiDH 

SANDAL SOAP AND TALC 


Products of Calcutta Chemical 
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•DuckfcaelC 

the leader 
in rainwear 

An outstanding protective 
apparel. Distinctive in 
quality and style. 

Available in various sixes 
/ and shades. 


BENGAL WATERPROOF WORKS (1940) LTD. 

CALCUTTA • BOMBAY • MADRAS 





THE JAGUARS ARE COMING 



F(Mowing the purchase of the British manufactured 
Jaguar as the new strike aircraft for the Indian Air 
Force, it he convention courses for the first hatch of 
IAF pilots and technicians are nearing completion. 
(Right) The Jaguar traintir photographed m flight. 


(Inset) Wmg Commander D. Nadkami, the leader of 
the Seam who will command the first Jaguar taut in 
the IAF. (Left) Squadron Leader M. McMahon of 
the IAF seated in the cockpit of the Jaguar combat 
simulator. (Photographs by Image in Industry Ltd.) 


DELHI DIARY 


HERALD : NO TAKERS 

MRS GANDHI WANTS a friendly 
businessman to take over Na ti onal 
Herald, and run it for her and her 
Party. There are many businessmen 
who have the money and aspire to 
have a mouthpiece of their own. Bat 
roBriu it far the former Prime Mi* 
mster u something that no business¬ 
man, not even those who want her 
and Mr Sanjay Gandhi bade, is will¬ 
ing to do. A Calcutta businessman, 
who aowdrad a paper years ago (and 
is a sworn enemy of the Communists 
in West Bengali, was approached on 
Mrs Gandhi's behalf by one of her 
c on fi d an t s. He was wiQuu, hut said 
that he could not beard the Janata 
Han <a its own den, that is, ia New 
PeML 


EXPRESS HAPPENINGS 

1HE GOfNGSON IN Ur Bam Nath 
Gouda's h * w Erpreas caa provide 
■notarial fpr many in tere st ing stories. 
Mr. ft. V. Pandft. the two manta wan- 
der, has been asked M leave. Mr 
PwdSt had, U best, a dubious kind 
<* relationship wS«h dm comp say: 
these was no official designation, but 


he behaved like Goenka’s successor. 
One casualty of his arrival had been 
the Bombay News Editor S. Krish- 
namurthy, .Now, presumably, he will 
be back in his powerful chair. 


FOR HIM THE 
BELL TOLLS 


THE MINISTER FOR Steel and 
Mines, Mr Biju Patnaik, feels corner¬ 
ed by his detractors, duly aided and 
abetted by the Prime Minister, But 
•there is nothin* that he can do about 
tt The original agreement on which 
he gave his undated latter of resigna¬ 
tion to Mr Desai was that the charges 
to be probed against him would 
relate to bis tenure as a Janata 
Minister, the charges are being 
tanked into by Mr R. C, Gattaai, a 
Janata HP and a former judge of the 
Rajasthan High Court. 

Now, in contravention of the nn- 
derstaodmg reached, the scope of 
charges and hence the inquiry is 
being widened to indnde these relat¬ 
ing to the period when he was a 
Congress Chef Minister of Orissa. 
What he did when he was the Chair¬ 
man Of the Kahaga Foundation and 
how he fun de d it are issues pertain¬ 


ing to the early Sixties and not late 
Seventies, but Mr Gattani is deter¬ 
mined to inquire into them. 


BANGLADESH 
IS CHOOSY 


ININA’S AMBASSADOR IN Moscow, 
Mr (nder Komar Gujrai, h in a fix. 
He is about to complete his term hi 
Moscow and in search of newer 
pastures has set his eyes on Bangla¬ 
desh. But Bangladesh’s foreign office 
has bluntly refused to accept bis 
name. T5I1 now, a career diplomat 
was tipped to go to Dacca. But our 
Government now wants to send a 
politician. The Dacca regime has in- 
farmed New Delhi's Sooth Block that 
they do not wart (I) a Bengali and 
<Z) any former member of Mm 
Gandhi's caucus (even though he may 
have broken off with her) as India's 
High Commissioner. Officials in the 
South Block feel there may be an 
equally strong third reason—the 
Bangladeshis do not also want some 
one with a known Soviet connection, 
firmly placed as they now are within 
the America- China axis. 

O.E. N1ZAMUDDIN 
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into the 
world of 
colour 

Have fun’running, jumping or 
just playing around in the new ' 
Bata coloured canvas range 
which comes in a kaleidoscope 
of riotous colours to match the 
green of the grass, the blue of 
the sky and the red that you 
need to paint the town.. 

Grab them at your nearest 
Bata store. 
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What is happening 
in Gujarat? 


Has everyone forgotten 
1974‘s most volatile State ? 
SANTOSH BHARTIYA 
finds out. 


'T'HE LAST time elections were 
-*■ held in Gujarat was June, 1975. 
According to law. the next poll 
should be due after five years, in 
1980. But by present indications, it 
will be held sooner. The Janata lea¬ 
dership is only too aware of its fast 
deteriorating image in the State, as 
in the other States. Not only the 
Party’s image, but the Party itself is 
falling apart. There is a general 
loss of tiust in the Government: 
discontent is mounting among the 
working class, and the purchasing 
power of'the people is slowly falling. 

The present Government of Guja¬ 
rat had come to power through a 
powerful youth movement, which, 
ironically, has long ended. Even 
though the movement died down, 
discontent persists, and is believed 
to be more bitter on several issues, 
than in 1973. A consideration of 
these factors has led the Govern¬ 
ment to believe that it would be 
better if the elections were .held as 
soon as possible. Interestingly, the 
same people wlm were enthusiastic 
about Gujarat going to the polls 
like -other States after the last Lok 
Sabha elections, are behind the pre¬ 
sent demand for holding elections a 
year before schedule. And it seems 
likely the elections will be held jit 
1979 Itself. 

Gujarat has a significant place in 
India’s political map. Even if the 
fact of the present Prime Minister’s 
origins is ignored, it cannot be for¬ 
gotten that many national move¬ 
ments germinated here. But did the 
movements achieve their objectives? 
The answer would lie in understand¬ 
ing who actually are being benefited 
in the name of class interests. 

A degree of class consciousness 
has grown among the peasants of 
the country. The general impression 
that prevails is that their leader and 
spokesman is Chaudhury Charan 
•Singh. But are the Chaudhury’s as¬ 
sociates men who undoubtedly have 
the friendship and confidence of the 
peasants ? Like the term ‘proletariat* 
the word Kisan too is being misused 
for selfish interests. The Kisan lobby 
hi Gujarat, headed by Chitnan Bhal 
Patel, is based on the premise that 


the true leader of the peasants is not 
one who is himself a peasant, or 
works for peasants, but who pays 
lip service to their interests; Mr 
Patel is understood to be the main¬ 
stay of the Kisan lobby in Gujaiat. 

The Kisan lobby is growing trom 
strength to strength. As things stand, 
Babu Bhai Patel’s Government might 
easily fall if the group withdrew its 
support to it, although there are only 
18 to 20 MLAs belonging to the 
group. Which in itself is a contro¬ 
versial question. Members of the 
Kisan lobby claim that they are ac¬ 
tually 22 MLAs. after a Janata 
Party secretary Brahm Kumar Bhatt 
and Jay Ram of the Swaran Cong¬ 
ress said in a public speech that a re¬ 
alignment between their two Parties 
was possible. 

The Kisan lobby has taken it for 
granted that it is not duly represen¬ 



ted in the Ministry. They have, ap¬ 
parently only one post in the pre¬ 
sent Ministry—the Ports portfolio, 
undei lhanji Bhai Patel. Despite his 
willingness, the Chief Minister Mr 
Babu Bhai Patel has desisted from 
including any more Kisan lobbyists 
because of his anger at defections: 
most members of the Kisan lobby 
are defectors, especially the leader 
of the group in the Legislatiye As¬ 
sembly, Ballabh Bhai Patel, who is 
known for his frequent floor cross¬ 


ing. The leader of the lobby outside 
the Assembly is Chiman Bhai Patel. 
The Kisan lobby lias strong support 
in Saurashtra and according to reli¬ 
able sources, both Chiman Bhai and 
Ballabh Bhai are in search of safe 
electoral constituencies in the region. 

How powerful are they exactly? 
First, their support is essential for 
the survival of the present Ministry, 
and Chiman Bhai is a person who 
can get things done with money. 
Seqond, there is rivalry between the 
Congress (0) and Jana Sangh groups 
of the Janata Party, and the Con¬ 
gress (0) group believes the entry 
of Chiman Bhai would bar the Jana 
Sangh group’s path. 

There is a ruling clique in Gula- 
rat, of which Dinesh Shah, the Fi¬ 
nance Minister, and Ramlal Parekh 
(who for his links with Yashpal 
Kapoor, is better known as Ramlal' 
Kapoor) are prominent members. 
They have direct relations with Chi- 
man Bhai Patel and their godfather 
is Kanti Desai; it was Kami Desai 
who procured Chiman Bhai’s entry 
into the Party. Morarji Desai had 
publicly promised that defectors 
would be admitted, but would not be 
given any post. And what happened? 
For one thing, the ruling clique is 
being unofficially directed by Chiman 
Bhai: for another, Chiman Bhai’s 
friend, Ballabh Bhai has been made 
Director of IFFCO (Indian Farmer’s 
Fertilisers Cooperative). Morarji al¬ 
ways makes it a point to summon 
Ballabh Bhai when he visits Ahme- 
dabad. 

Kanti Bhai Desai has very warily 
set foot on Gujarat. Until now. his 
main fields of operation were Bom¬ 
bay and Delhi. He has now managed 
to become a Janata delegate from 
the Ahmedabad district. He also re¬ 
cently built himself a magnificent' 
new bouse in a village, Hassoul,.near 
Ahmedabad. Govind Bhai Patel, who 
was a Congress candidate in the last 
election he contested against P. G. 
Mavlankar, and is now a close asso¬ 
ciate of Chiman Bhai, was made a 
Janata delegate from Ahmedabad 
city. These facts indicate close rela¬ 
tions between the ruling clique and 
Chiman Bhai. On Chiman Bhai’s ad¬ 
vice, Indu Bhai Patel was made pre¬ 
sident of the State unit of the Janata 
Party. 

Well aware that be will never be 
accepted in Gujarat, Chiman . Bhai 
is eager for a passage to Delhi. He 
has promised Kanti Desai to make 
him Chief Minister of Gujarat, which 
is another reason why Kanti has 
long been supporting him. 

But the revolt in Gujarat against 
the Kanti Desai (and Morarji Desai)- 
Chiman Bhai alliance, which is gra¬ 
dually strengthening, has already 
begun. *A study group of responsible 
office-bearers in Ahmedabad, being 
conducted for the past few years by 
an MLA, Babu Bhai Basanwala, 
started tendering resignations from 
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various Party posts in protest against 
Kanti Desars behaviour, on April 2. 
Kokil Ben Shah, Kiran Mehta, and 
Jafman Ben Dawe resigned from the 
Ahmedabad Municipal Committee 
and Purshottam Patel resigned his 
State delegate post. Resignations 
from the city committee and the 
board committee also came in. This, 1 
they claim, is their way of regis¬ 
tering moral protest. The Socialist 
Dr Ashok Mehta, Russy Contractor 
and Jaswant Chauhan, have also- 
joined the protest. The Jana Sangh 
is keenly following the protest, wai¬ 
ting to see its oirtcome. 

The Jana Sangh has already start¬ 
ed mobilising the Kshatriya caste 
against the Kisan lobby and Cong¬ 
ress (O) group. This work has teen 
entrusted to Shankar Singh Bag- 
heia, MP. 

There is a simple Hindi two-letter 
formula for Party politics in Gujarat 
"Pa” for Patel and “Ksh” for the 
Kshatriya caste, make the "paksh” 
(Party). The formula was evolved by 
Bhai Lai Bhai Patel (Bhai Kaka),the 
founder of the Swatantra Party in 
Gujarat, when he was defeated by 
the Kshatriya candidate, Natwar 
Singh Solanki, in 1952. He realised 
that coming to power and running 
the Government in Gujarat was im¬ 
possible without joining the Kshatri- 
ya-Patel alliance. In the 1967 elec¬ 
tions this combine had strengthened, 
and presented the first formidable 
challenge to the Congress. As a re- 



Singh Solanki a Kshatriya member 
rf the Congress was Chief Minister 
at that time. 

When the issue of the State’s lea¬ 
dership was under discussion, it was 
asked that if the Chief Minister was 
from Gujarat, why the Pradesh Party 
President could not be chosen from 
Saurashtra. The second contention 
was that if a Patel was elected as 
Chief Minister, the Pradesh Party 
president should be a Kshatriya. 
Presently, both these posts have 
teen captured by Patels—Babu Bhai 
and Indu Bhai, both from the Khera 
district. A member of the Jana 
Sangh group told the Prime Minis¬ 
ter that a Kshatriya should have 
teen made president, and proposed 
the name of Shankar Singh Baghela. 

Such persons as have not been 
connected with the State unit of the 
Janata Party, have held positions of 


Das Parikh, Prakash Bhai Shah, 
were present in its ad hoc body. 
This group played a patently politi¬ 
cal role since 1974, and was also ac¬ 
tive during the Emergency. After the 
Emergency they raised several issues 
within the Party: (1) that in spite 
of its desire, the Janata leadership 
could not allot Ministerial posts to 
defectors; (2) anti-social elements 
could not enter the Party and (3) 
the JP group had protested against 
the hike in State transport fares, as 
a result of which the fares were not 
increased. 

But after the formation of the 
Janata Party at the national level, 
these same people drew away from 
the Party. Owing to their loss, the 
Party, has been steadily losing re¬ 
putation, and, at the same time, the 
non-Party people are worried about 
what to do in the coming State 
elections. They might join hands to 
form a Sarvodaya front, but each of 
them realises that the Sarvodaya 
Party is a hackneyed and outdated 
concept. 

The Harijans in Gujarat have no 
organised power, and there is no re¬ 
presentative of Jagjivan Ram. There 
is only one Harijan Minister, who is 
also connected with the JP group. 
There are primarily three Charan 
Singh men : Chiman Bhai, Ballabh 
Bhai and R. K. Amin, who has re¬ 
mained loyal to Charan Singh since 
long. The BLD group in Gujarat was 
inaae up of members of the former 



suit, the difference between the 
Patels and Kshatriyas narrowed 
down considerably. 

The Jana Sangh faction is now 
wooing the Kshatriyas while the do¬ 
minant faction of the Congress (0) 
aligning itself with the Patel 
group. What will come out of this 
remains to be seen. It is of interest 
that the Kshatriyas of Ahmedabad, 
Khera, Baroda and Panchmal (South 
Gujarat) had earlier voted against 
the Janata Party because Madhav 


great importance in the State. This 
was because of the various organised 
mass movements the State has pas¬ 
sed through. First, there were the 
“Lok Swarajya” movements, with 
which JP was connected. The same 
persons who were involved in this 
movement had got together td form 
the Lok Sangharsh Samity. When the 
Jgnata Front was established accord¬ 
ing to the proposal laid down by the 
Samity in 1976, several non-Party 
members including C. T. Daru, Bhai 


Swatantra Party. The most curious 
political actor is perhaps Chiman 
Bhai Patel: he has found a conve¬ 
nient way to keep Charan Singh on 
his one side, and Kanti Bhai on the 
other. Brahm Kumar Bhatt, Chan- 
drashekhar's representative. was 
made the Chairman of IFFCO. Babu 
Bhai and Morarji Desai are known 
to be hand in glove: alt advice is 
given immediate consent. Morarji 
is said to have told Babu Bhai to 
take Chiman Bhai into bis Ministry. 
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Y UNDERSTANDING in 1962 of 
the capabilities of Intelligence 
organizations was limited due to my 
rank and experience. Numerous in¬ 
explicable and unusual incidents 
occurred during the course of the 
1962 conflict, which were taken as 
normal. In my later service, having 
worked in the Intelligence set-up in 
senior appointments, and after 
studying the working of foreign in¬ 
telligence agencies and assessing 
what I witnessed, I have not been 
able to avoid the impression that 
sabotage in high places appears to 
be the most likely explanation for 
what had happened to the Indian 


Army in 1962, particularly in the 
Sela-Dirang Bomdila sector. 

Intelligence, as the word implies 
indicates fntormat;on. The primary 
function of all Intelligence organi¬ 
zations is to obtain information— 
both civil and military. Intelligence 
for civil administration may be in 
relation to political, economic, indus¬ 
trial, educational, and allied matters. 
Military Intelligence may be strate¬ 
gic or tactical. While strategic Inte¬ 
lligence is all-pervading, tactical 
Intelligence is limited to the battle 
area. Strategic Intelligence relates to 
military potentials of the target 
country, indicating its strength re¬ 


serves, locations, higher comman¬ 
ders, communications set-up, total 
war resources, future plans, strategic 
and tactical concepts, and intentions. 
This can be obtained by agents, 
through other sources, by radar and 
air surveillance, photographs, radio 
intercepts, and by compromising offi¬ 
cials and key persons particularly in 
the armed forces and the Defence 
Miniiiiy. The most dangerous situa¬ 
tion can be when the military com¬ 
manders, particularly in key posts, 
are compromised. The developing 
nations are comparatively more sus¬ 
ceptible to this possibility. Cases are 
on record, even in the western coun- 



Sabotage in the 
1962 war 

These extracts are from the book “The Unfought War of 1962“ 
by Lt. Col. J. R. Saigai (retired) in which theNEFA debacle 
is analysed. It is published by Allied Publishers Limited 
and is priced at Rs 30. 








tries, where Generals, politicians And 
bureaucrats in important positions 
have been compromised and have 
had to act in the manner dictated 
by 'heir blackmailers. Weakness for 
Wine, women and wealth, depending 
upon the character of the given '.indi¬ 
vidual has been used to achieve the 
objective. 

Intelligence experts devise ways 
and means of trapping people and 
later ordering them about, while 
many countries have strong an,d 
fairly effective counter-intelligence 
organizations in both the military and 
civil set-ups, jn India this is not the 
rase, looking at the problem and the 
results achieved. I am afraid Mullick 
has not given in his book a correct 

B lcture of the limitations of his Inte- 
igence Bureau and the. pressures 
under which they work. Having 
known and worked with some officers 
of the Intelligence Bureau, and dis¬ 
cussed Intelligence with officers of 
the BSF, CRP, CBI, and RAW, 1 have 
found that their major concern is 
With political affairs and very little 
with counter-intelligence, subversion 
and sabotage, or locating informers, 
particularly people in high places 
who operate with impunity. The Re¬ 
search and Analysis Wing (RAW), 
which was formed in 1968 to deal 
With external Intelligence, alsd 
suffers from the same handicaps, i.e., 
its employment for political purpo¬ 
ses, thus relegating national security 
at times to the secondary position. 

I cannot say much about its present 


i have not bhen abteto avoid the 
impression that sabotage in high 
places appears to be the most 
likely explanation for what had 
happened to the Indian Army in 
1982. . 



The laic President Radhakrishnan 
with General Pathania at Dirang 


functioning after the formation of 
the Janata Government, as its re¬ 
organized operational aspect is in a 
fluid state. 

The Intelligence organizations of 
the two Super Powers—the CIA and 


the KGB—are all pervading and 
powerful instruments of their Gov¬ 
ernment policies, planning far into 
the future. With the annual budget 
of the US Intelligence agencies 
amounting to Rs 60,000 million, and 
a matching, if not a greater, expen¬ 
diture by the USSR Intelligence 
organization, their Governments have 
merely to indicate their aims and 
•targets and the machinery is imme¬ 
diately set into motion. Basing on 
the weaknesses of the target people 
these agencies build up their net¬ 
works. 

IILE the USA and the USSR 
are the main contenders in the 
field and are tplocating the major 
portion of their expenditure to obtain 
information about each other, the 
spending of a few thousand million 
rupees by them in the developing 
countries in furtherance of their 
policies cannot be ruled out. It 
should be revealing to note that 
even the total annual defence budget 
of India (about Rs 30,000 million) 
is less than half of the total Intelli¬ 
gence budget of the USA/USSR. The 
total Indian budget allocation On all 
Intelligence agencies as per budget 
figures for 1976-77 is equivalent to 
only 44 million dollars compared to 
6220 million dollars of the US bud¬ 
get allocation for Intelligence servi¬ 
ces. As the USSR and the USA bud¬ 
gets on Intelligence services are 
generally matching the vulnerability 
of the Intelligence set-ups of India 
and other developing countries 
becomes apparent—as one of the 
priority objectives of these Intelli¬ 
gence organizations. The only way 
to counter this is by having men of 
character in the top echelons of sen¬ 
sitive organizations. 

I have it on the authority of an 
officer, who went on a training 
course to the USA, that Brig (later 
General) Tikka Khan of the Pakis¬ 
tan Army was a thoroughly compro¬ 
mised person by the time he had 
completed his training course io the 
USA. His weakness for sex was fully 
exploited by the USA Intelligence. 
He was photographed in compromis¬ 
ing positions and taped, and was pre¬ 
sented with this “memento” when 
he was leaving the USA. Obviously 
this was done as a part of a plan. 
Such weaknesses are most likely to 
have been exploited in the case of 
many of our visiting General officers 
and also the other VIP’s who have 
made the manipulation of invitations 
to visit foreign countries a fine art. 
The actions of some of our top com¬ 
manders indicate that professional 
and national considerations did not 
guide their decisions during our 
wars with China and Pakistan. Some 
unknown factors seemed to have 
forced them to act in the most in¬ 
explicable and unprofessional man¬ 
ner In the 1962, 1965, and 1971 ope¬ 
rations, as had been brought out 
with regard to the Shakargarh ope¬ 
rations in 1971, when with more 
than ten-to-one superiority our forces 
were made to fail twice. Many high 
rivil and military officials and others 
in key appointments are known to 







have got under considerable obliga¬ 
tion bv hiring out their bungalows 
to foreigners at fabulous rents, gett¬ 
ing education and jobs arranged for 
their kith and kin in foreign coun¬ 
tries. or obtaining unauthorized 
benefits and cuts and commissions 
in major deals. Once they are over¬ 
whelmed with such favours, and if 
they also have a weakness- for 
women and wine, they become the 
easiest targets with modern gadgets 
of bugging, electronic devices and 
secret photography. A senior officer 
told me that he saw a very senior 
officer of our Army who was dealing 
with NEFA war of 1962 in a enm- 
nrnmising position with a ladv when 
he inadvertently went in a different 
direction in the house of a diplomat 
who had thrown a party and had 
Invited him along with other senior 
Government officials. The Intelli¬ 
gence Bureau has neither the know¬ 
how nor the resources to tackle such 
persons. 

A well-planned subversion could 
also muscle and compromise the 
Press, and this is being done by the 
powerful and rich countries. This 
subversion, by bo-th ttje eastern and 
the western blocs, shows up in 
the form of strong pro-West or pro- 
East groups in the country, with 
little consideration for national in¬ 
terests. Political leaders have been 
found acting as agents for foreign 
powers. Thus, the developing coun¬ 
tries become the playground for the 
intelligence agencies of Super Powers. 

In the light of the above, the 
possibility of some of our top brass, 
or persons in key positions, acting 
as agents of some foreign power, and 
carrying out their instructions, or 
insuring their implementation, can¬ 
not be ruled out. particularly in the 
events of 1962. The reasons for this 
are based on my personal knowledge 
of subversion in high places, of which 
the following incidents are only illu¬ 
strative. 

A Brigadier, who happened to 
accompany a Lieutenant General 
during his meetings with his coun¬ 
terparts after the 1971 Indo-Pak war. 
heard a junior Pakistani officer 
boasting that all the operational 
plans initiated in New Delhi in the 
Military Operations Directorate find 
their way to the Pakistan Army 
Headquarters. On being asked by me 
as to wbat did the Brigadier do to 
get this analysed, he showed his 
total disinterest as it did not affect 
him. On another occasion, while talk¬ 
ing to a Major from Engineers, with 
his Headquarters in Chandigarh I 
learned that a top secret operation 
plan (Red Book No “X”) was found 
missing only after a Pakistani Gene¬ 
ral mentioned, during his interroga¬ 
tion as prisoner ot war, having 
seen one Red Book No “X” in his 
Army Headquarters. The en¬ 
tire issue was confused by the plan¬ 
ted agents in the Indian Army so 
that no trace could be found of per¬ 
son^) involved in removing and 
passing on the Red Book No “X” to 
Pakistan. Officers connected with the 
removal of the documents may still 


The Research and Analysis Wing 
also suffers from .the same handi¬ 
caps. i.e., its employment for 
political purposes, thus relegat¬ 
ing national security at times to 
the secondary position. 



Members of the Press alongside 
a 25 pounder gun 


be serving in high and crucial 
appointments pursuing their espion¬ 
age activities more vigorously from 
safer echelons. 

Another well known case before 
the 1971 war was the loss of a top 


secret operational plan of the war 
in a Corps Headquarters in Mathura. 
Numerous rumours were afloat 
about it, even in the civil circles in 
the town. Mathura is well known to 
be the hotbed of spy networks, and 
sabotage was suspected. Top officers 
of the Intelligence Bureau carried 
out inquiries—and all suspicions 
pointed to some officer in the Head* 
quarters. This episode was even¬ 
tually housed up. The culprits could 
not be pinpointed, and maybe they 
are serving today in crucial and 
important appointments. It is possi¬ 
ble *hat they may let down the 
country at the crucial moment. 

In yet another case in Mathura, a 
Brigadier’s daughter who was work¬ 
ing in a foreign mission in Delhi, 
which was not quite friendly to 
India, used to visit her father fre¬ 
quently. As his daughter was work¬ 
ing in a foreign mission, I advised 
the Brigadier not to take top secret 
operational documents to his resi¬ 
dence as a precaution, which he 
ignored at times. He was also ignor¬ 
ing the Services regulations that re¬ 
quired prior approval of the Army 
Headquarters in case of employment 
of sons or daughters of officers in 
foreign missions. In any case, his 
taking home top secret papers deal¬ 
ing with future plans could not but 
raise suspicions. The same Brigadier, 
during the 1971 operations against 
Pakistan in Shakargarh area, was 
trying to deploy long range heavy 
artillery placed under his command 
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in a suicidal manner .directly over¬ 
looked by enemy observation posts, 
contrary to all the established prac¬ 
tices. It was with difficulty that he 
was stopped from bringing disaster 
to our troops by me and other Colo¬ 
nels. His numerous actions indicated 
either gross incompetence or covert 
effort at sabotage, but reports aga¬ 
inst his activities were hushed up by 
higher authorities without proper 
investigation possibly under pressure 
from influential quarters, 

S TRANGE coincidence again—the 
Brigadier General (Staff) who was 
against holding the Sela position 
in 1962. and who might have had 
gome silent but solid say in the sui¬ 
cidal withdrawal of Hoshiar Singh’s 
brigade from Sela, was the Corps 
Commander of the Strike Corps in 
the Shakargarh aiea in the 1971 
Indo-Pak war. The ignominious way 
in which he conducted the Shakar- 
garh operations with a massive ten- 
to-one superiority over Pakistan 
while our troops were suffering 
heavy casualties in Chhamb-Jaurian 
sector, had led young officers of his 
Headquarters to call their Strike 
Corps “The Corps on Strike’’, within 
the hearing of their Chief of Staff, 
Major General Menezes. I have talk¬ 
ed to certain participants in the 1965 
Indo-Pak war under the same. Briga¬ 
dier in whose Armoured Brigadp 
there was confusion—his Armoured 
Regiment’s tanks were firing at each 
other rather than fighting the enemy 
thereby blunting their effectiveness. 
How all his had happened has never 
been investigated or explained. 
While slips and errors do not require 
Investigations every time they occuf 
during wars, once they indicate a 
certain pattern or regularity they 
need to be carqfully analysed by an 
impartial agency. 

There' have been several instances 
indicative of deliberate subversion 
at a high level before and after tile 
clamping of Emergency, which .be¬ 
came a topic of conversation among 
senior officers in a Corps Headquar¬ 
ters in Jullundur. They were sugges¬ 
tive of the functioning of two groups 
within the top brass of the Army- 
otic for Indira Gandhi and the other 
against her. Why Indira Gandhi 
failed to win over the Army is a 
separate issue, which I shall bring 
out later. The “Quarterly Summary 
of Intelligence Reports” received 
by Gen. Raina, the Chief of Army 
Staff', should have been sufficient to 
indicate that the entire Army would 
not be with him if he promised 
Indira Gandhi the hacking of the 
Army in the furtherance of her 
dictatorial designs. Presently it 
would be sufficient to say that while 
a certain Lieutenant General in 
Jullundur was openly critical ot the 
affairs of the Government, as also 
of the gross corrupt practices of his 
predecessor, and talked in the con¬ 
ferences of Generals and Brigadiers 
about the “JP wave” (recomrtiending 
■layaprakash Narayan’s ways) ano¬ 
ther Lieutenant General (his prede¬ 
cessor) would leave an important 
meeting to rush up to pay his com¬ 


pliments to Indira Gandhi who was 
passing through that town. While 
the former found his way up to be 
an Army Commander, the latter 
became the Army Chief, thus adver¬ 
sely affecting the professionalism of 
the Army. 

I N the Indian Army groupism and 
cliques were operating in a big 
way during the fifties and sixties. 
The western oriented top brass never 
liked Kaul, who was trying to build 
up his own group, and he claimed 
to be nationalistically inclined. We 
had noticed the hostility between 


A well-planned subversion could 
also muscle and compromise the 
Press, and this is being done by 
the powerful and rich countries. 



Field Marshal Manekshaw 


Kaul and Manekshaw while we were 
duing the Staff College course in 
I960. While we could smell that 
theie was something unusual in the 
atmosphere when Kaul visited the 
Staff College to give us a talk, it 
was only later that we learned how 
these groups were operating in the 
Staff College, when an inquiry was 
ordered against Sam Manekshaw for 
his indiscreet expressions before 
foreign as well as Indian student 
officers. As a good soldier, Sam was 
outspoken and ne'er concealed his 
aversion to socialism and Oriental 
backwardness, and bis appreciation 
of the western society and ways, 
often to the point of fault, coming 
from a responsible officer like him. 
The inquiry created clioues within 
the Army, pro-and anti-Kaul groups, 
the former operating very actively 
until the Kaul group was liquidated 
after the 1962 debacle. Sam elimina¬ 
ted many professionally oriented 
soldiers out of sheer vengeance as 
thev belonged to the opoosite group. 
Although I had never known Kaul. 
and had a great regard for Sam 
Manekshaw as the Commandant of 
the Staff College, his habit of ridi¬ 
culing our culture and customs did 
leave a bad taste among some of us. 

There were thus groups in the 
political field wanting to eliminate 
Menon on political and other ennsi- 
deiations. Within the Army there 
were cliques which w>cre out to 
finish Kaul at anv cost,’ iust as he 
was trving to eliminate his oppo¬ 
nents. The professionals in a mino¬ 
rity. were disgusted with this state 
of affairs. 

'1 he above state of affairs must 
have offered an ideal opportunity to 
ihe western Intelligence agencies to 
strike a death blow to the foreign 
policy of non-alignment of Nehru 
and Krishna Menon and to Kaul, 
who Was known to be closely asso¬ 
ciated with Neln u and Menon and 
according to some, was pro-Russian. 
How they did this, is a topic on 
which 1 shall write later. There were 
times when even the enemies got 
together for the achievement of 
their common objective, and the 
possibility of the Chinese and wes- 
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tern Intelligence collaboration for 
the achievement of their common 
objective cannot be entirely ruled 
out. This is well known to happen in 
the underworld of Intelligence. In 
Mizoram and Nagaland, the Chinese 
as well the western agencies have 
been operating for many years, to 
the detriment of Indian interests at 
times working in unison. 

To anyone who had worked in In¬ 
telligence, *it would be obvious that 
the pattern of action by certain 
Commanders and Staff officers at 
Nyamka Chu and Dirang Dzong 

showed a great similarity, despite 
entirely different operational* circum¬ 
stances. A case was built up at both 
the Headquarters for not fighting 
the war. Both the Headquarters were 
located in a most unsound tactical 
position, despite the suggestion by 
many to shift them to secure areas!- 
There appeared to be a move afoot 
even not to let the troops fight. I 
have reason to believe the few 
senior officers who have told me 

that the pattern was generally the 
same in the Walong sector, although 
much had been made of the “resis¬ 
tance” at Walong. The Chinese 
forces were in no way superior to 
our forces and could have been 
beaten back at Walong also, but our 
forces were made to abandon their 
positions. Once they left their pre¬ 
pared defensive positions, there was 

no control over the troops, just as 
there was none in the Kameng 
divison. 

r PHE Chinese, too, seemed to be 
aware of the likely pattern of 
action by the higher command of 
the Indian Army—that they were 
under instructions from somewhere 
not to fight. Though in the first phase 
at Nyamka Chu the Chinese had 
brought over a Division, and had the 
required conventional superiority to 
launch the attack, they must have 
been surprised at the total inactivity 
and sudden collapse of the Brigade 
Headquarters, the nerve centre, 
which did nothing to counter their 
moves. 

It seems they were apprised by 
their Intelligence sources that the 
pattern would be same with 4 Divi¬ 
sional Headquarters and that the 
troops holding Sela-Bomdila would 
not fight. Someone seems to have or¬ 
ganized this collapse without a fight 
extremely well, or else the Chinese 
would not have had the courage to 
send troops in lesser numbers, with 
all the disadvantages in the matter of 
weapons and tactical dispositions, to 
fight against the well-prepared de¬ 
fences. They seemed to have been 
sure that the Divisional Headquar¬ 
ters controlling the Indian Forces 
would disintegrate and the Indian 
troops would withdraw without a 
fight, in spite of their superiority in 
every respect, even in the second 
phase of war in November 1962. 
There can be ao other plausible 
explanation for a well-trained and 
well-equipped fighting force com¬ 
posed of seasoned troops in dug out 
defences led by a competent com¬ 
mander, being ordered to quit the 



His {General Tikka Khan's) weak 
ness for sex was fully exploited 
by the USA Intelligence. 


defences of their own country even 
before an attack was launched 
against them. 

It appears to be quite plausible 
that in order to achieve their respec¬ 
tive objectives the western and the 
Chinese Inelligence agencies could 
have colluded despite their hostile re¬ 
lations. And they certainly succee¬ 
ded in their aims. Nehru’s non-alisn- 
ment policy lost its significance 
overnight. Nehru had to seek arms 
from the same western powers whose 
policies he had been criticising. The 
western powers proved to be the real 
friends in need, rather than the non- 
aligned powers who showed very li¬ 
mited interest. So far as the Army 
was concerned the pro-West group 
of the Indian top brass took over the 
affairs of the Armv front 1962 on¬ 
wards. Looking at the pattern of the 
fiasco at Nvantka Chu, and a month 
later at Sela, Dirang Dzong, and 
Bomdiia, the neat execution of a 
high level plan, there is a marked 
similarity which indicates their com¬ 
mon direction bv some unknown 
agency. To recapitulate the relevant 
points nf the debacle : 

(1) The Brigade Headquarters at 
Nyamka Chu was the first to disinte¬ 
grate and not the battalions as 
should have been normal. Exactly 
the same pattern was repeated at 
Dirang Deong. 

(2) Flat ground on the banks of 
Nyamka Chu. a tactically most un¬ 
sound position was occupied by the 
Brigade Headquarters. Even a junior 
commander with six years service 
would not have selected such a tac¬ 
tically unsound place for the Head¬ 
quarters, when higher ground or a 
place within a battalion could be oc¬ 
cupied. Similarly, 4 Infantry Division 
Headquarters was located in the 


most unsound position, although 
better and prepared dug-outs were 
built and were ready. They were not 
even used after considerable engi¬ 
neering effort and resources had 
been expended to prepare them. 

(3) 7 Brigade Headquarters and 
later 4 Infantry Division Head¬ 
quarters breaking off communica¬ 
tions with their higher and lower 
Headquarters unilaterally, contrary 
to all teaching and causing destruc¬ 
tion of signal equipment. 

(4) Propaganda in the Army ag¬ 
ainst Kaui when he was nowhere 
neai the operational area—and was 
nearly 100/200 kilometres away, at 
Tezpur. While he interfered to some 
extent with operations at Bomdiia, 
he never interfered with operations 
at Sela. 

(5) Propaganda in the Army that 
the Army should not fight as it had 
"not been looked after well by the 
Government. 

(6) An odd smoke bomb being lit 
in 65 Brigade Headquarteis and a 
few shots fired to create panic, ob¬ 
viously by someone within or near 
the force. These persons remained 
untraced due to the partisan nature 
of the inquiry. This conld have hap¬ 
pened in other Headquarters and 
places as well. Later reports from 
Sela indicated that near panic condi¬ 
tions prevailed there, which appears 
to be the task of the Intelligence 
agents planted in the Indian Army. 

(7) Circumstances leading to the 
abandoning of well-organized and de¬ 
fended Sela position (which till to¬ 
day remains a mystery) although 
well stocked to fight for 15 days and 
maintainable b\ air. particularly 
when they had already beaten back 
the Chinese attacks on 17 November 
1962. 

(8) Superiority of the Indian Army 
in numbers, weaponry, supply sys¬ 
tem and quality ot troops (all mar¬ 
tial classes) in November 1962. 

(9) Deliberately confusing the de¬ 
sertion of the force by a Major Ge¬ 
neral and his Operational staff into 
complicated issues involving politi¬ 
cal and other considerations, by the 
top bureaucrats and military com¬ 
manders. 

(10) Anpointment of Lt Gen Hen¬ 
derson Biooks who was more of an 
Englishman than an Indian, as the 
presiding officer of the inquiry, prel- 
tv well knowing that his loots were 
elsewhere and he was planning mi¬ 
gration shortly from India. 

(11) Pressures on officers who 
were called as witnesses for the in¬ 
quiry not to tell tiie truth, or not 
calling such officers for the inquiry 
who were known to speak the truth 
and were professionally-oriented. 

(12) Even Mullick has not brought 
nut the exact happenings on the 
morning of 18 November 1962, which 
he must have known if he had any 
Intelligence organization. 

The above salient points of the de¬ 
bacle indicate that it cannot be ex¬ 
plained away as an error of judg¬ 
ment, lack of will to fight, cowai- 
rtice, or tack of preparation. The ac¬ 
cusing finger points only in one di¬ 
rection—sabotage in high places. ■ 
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P OPLE, 7 seems, are 
having a bit of a 
problem in getting in touch 
with Shabana. And the fault, 
as Shabana says, lies entirely 
with her mother. She gives 
people misleading 
information about her 
daughter's whereabouts — 
if she tells you that Shabana 
has gone to the Raj Kama! 
studio, you can be suie to 
find her at the Ruop Tara 
studio. Or, if you are 
informed by her mother that 
»he has gone to the 
seashell Beauty Parlour. 
>he’s sure to_ be at Shed's. 
Again, her secretary, who 
rsualiy knows where 
fhabana is, is never around 
;o tell you where to find 
ter. 

Vidya : will she stop 
at Reena? 
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S ACHIN is taking his self- 
styled Travolta image 
a bit too seriously. This was 
quite evident at a popular 
award-giving function held 
recently. With his shirt 
buttons open and contorting 
his figure, he went on the 
floor and did all that 
Travolta had done in the 
movie. In the process, he 
invited a lot of stares from 
all those present. He, of 
course, thought that he was 
being very smart, especially 
since everyone was staring at 
him. But what he did not 
realise was that a lot of his 
belly was revealed (probably 
his shirt was too short) and 
that this wasn't a 
particularly pleasing sight. 
Maybe he thought he would 
give his ex-girlfriend, who 
was a part of the audience, 
a chance to moon over him 
again. 

\»7IHERE is all that realism 
VV which Basu Chatterjee 
showed he had? In Baton 
Baton Mein, which has come 
in for a lot of criticism like 
his earlier Khatta Meetha, 
he has made a few slips. 

Like Tina, the heroine, 
boarding the train every 
morning to go to office 
dressed in short dresses with 

Shabana Azmi: playing 
hard to get ? 
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,'ing, revealing necklines 
which left little to the 
imagination. And on the 
contrary, when she bad to be 
shown in a disco or a 
dancehall, she is shown in a 
shirt, buttoned to the neck 
and pants. And as for Tina, 
little of her talents is 
revealed and she appears to 
be more a model than an 
actress. 

E VEN though bis first two 
worsen, Protima and 
Parveen, showed a very 
sporting nature (even to the 
point of overdoing it) when 
Kabir Bedi got married -and 
brought his bride down to 
Bombay, one woman who 
showed that she 
hadn’t got over him was 
Persis. And that is, maybe, 
because she couldn’t have 
enough of him. Whereas 
both Protima and Parveen 
were upto their necks With 
him, Persis, it seems, is'still 
pining for him and doing 
her best to try and forget 
him, now that he is well and 
truly married. 

7 DYA SINHA has done it 
- again. 1 mean, dropped 
another friend. And she 
specialises in dropping her 
lady friends. She's quite good 
at keeping her male friends, 
though. A point you must 
give her credit for. Now it’s 
Reena Roy who has split 
with her erstwhile best 
friend, Vidya. And all for 
the ssfke of another Sinha, 
yes, Shatrughan Sinha. 

Reena, who used to be his 
steady and co-star, suddenly 
stopped getting attention 
from him. Ana before she 
realised what was actually 
happening, there seemed to 
be a steady increase in the 
roles Vidya W8S playing 
with Shatru. Now the 
relationship between the two 
girls is cold. 

A LOT of girls are now 
feeling happy since 
they have been taken into 
the RK camp. Even Sheetal, 
along with Parveen and the 
other new girls, who are 
supposed to act in the 
recently announced series of 
RK films, think that they 
have joined the distinguished 
ranks of Nargis, 
Vyjayanthimala, Dimple, 
Zeenat, etc. To them it 
. doesn’t matjer that not all 
c these films are being 
| directed by the showman, 

3 Raj Kapoor, but by other 
% lirectors requiring breaks 






T HE suicide note said that 
she had been able to 
achieve everything she had 
dreamt of, except producing 
a film. And she was dying a 
happy death and no person 
need be blamed for it. 
Kalpana, once known as 
Mtnugu Thare (Twinkling 
Star), was found dead in a 
l'W’D inspection bungalow at 
Gotur, 35 km from Belgaum, 
where she was staging a 
play. The police were 
inclined to believe that she 
had decided her own iate 
fcvit a couple of Janata MLAs 
“old the Karnataka Assembly 
that they had known her 
very well and despite her 
professional and personal 
hagedies, Kalpana had 
enough inner conviction not 
commit suicide. Persuaded 
by this, Dev raj Urs has 
ordered the Karnataka C1D 
to probe’ into Kalpaua’s 
death. 

Introduced by B. R. 
Panthulu m Haku Magalu, 
Kalpana acted in more than 
30 Kannada hits. The 
ianious films among them 
aie Gcjja Puje, 

Jiarapanjura and Belli 
Moda. By 72, she could 
ensure that any Kannada 
film she acted in would be a 
box-office success. Three 
years later, her decline 
began. Her favourite 
director, Puttanna Kana|al, 
devoted his entire attention 
to an up-coming actress, 

Arati, and slowly the same 
audience which had called 
her Minugu Thare started 
discussing how many pimples 
she had, as if that was 
something new. Kalpana 
tiled to keep her career 
yoing by accepting second 
lead roles, but this, too, 
’didn’t do much good to her 
career. 

If some people think that 
she was murdered at Gotur* 

0 is because of an alleged 
affair she had with the 
manager of a well-known 
,1; ama troupe, whd also has 
k'gh political connections. 


QHARM1LA may say that 
^ she is not interested 


inymore in getting many 
alignments in’ Bombay, but 
yiby did she have to accept 
my lead role in a Malayalam 
mm,Chut >anna Chiragugal? 
He film, to be directed by 
N. Sankaran Nair, won’t 
be different from the silly 
entertainers which are 
produced in Bombay. She’s 
paired with Soman and 
fayan, two bright stars of 
the Malayalam screen. 


Sharmila would be the 
third actress from Bombay 
to appear in Malayalam 
films. Wahecda had done a 
good role in Trisandhya, an 
FFC backed venture, 
unreleased till now. And 
then came Reeta Bhaduri, 
who starred with 
Kamalahasan in 
Kanyakumari. 

E massive success of 
some of Sivaji 
Ganesan’s recent films, 
including Kavari Moan, has 
consolidated his position as 
never before. He was always 
the highest paid star down 
South, and with his current 
popularity, it is natural that 
he has raised his price. His 
logic seems to be that if 
Rajnikant and others can 
demand a very high rate, 
why can’t Sivaji Ganesan 
demand sky-high rates? In 
any case, Sivaji has more 
discipline and integrity than 
manv upcoming stars. 

S RIPRIYA is looking more 
obese and tired than 
before. But she seems to be 
the least bothered. The 
audience here just love her, 
never mind those spare 
tyres around her waist. She 
is soon going to begin work 
on her own film, which may 
be shot abroad. Her latest 
success is Alladtn and the 
Wonderful Lamp, directed by 
I. V. Sasi. 

I T IS a mystery why Tamil 
producers are not very 
keen on Shoba, though she 
has hogged the limelight in 
all the Tamil films she has 
acted in till now. She was 
eager to play the lead role 
in Manavuri Pandavaru, the 
Tamil version of the Telugu 
hit, in which she was 
featured in the lead. The 
producers have signed 
Sarita, a Telugu girl. 

S HOBAN BABU was seen 
doing all kinds of 
stunts at Vahini Studios, 
Madras. The set represented 
a villain’s denizen. The film. 
Joodagaadu, is beind directed 
by V. Madhusudhan Rao. 
Jayasudba is the heroine. 

H E looks a bit like 
Amjad Khan and he 
calls himself Amjad Kumar. 
He uses Amjad Khan's 
Sholay style of laughing, as 
If he has acquired the sole 
right to it. Already acting 
in half a dozen films, Amjad 
Kumar is fast growing up 


as the new villain on the 
Tamil screen. 

A FTER her sensational 
debut in Pappathi, 
Devi's career is just 
refusing to take off. B.it her 
mentor, R. K. 

Shanmugham, hasn't 
lost all hopes; he has 
featured her as his heroine 
in two of his films. One 
of them is called Pativrate. 
Judging by the title, one 
knows what the film would 
be about: titillation 
and a last minute change 
of heart. 

I N the wake of two 

prestigious by-electiqns, 
in Tanjore and 
Nagapattinam, movies with 
MGR as the hero, as well 
as those written by 
Karunanidhi are flooding 
the market. Karunanidhi’s 
camp is rushing to 
complete Aadu Pambai, 
starring Jai Shankar, 

Sumitra and Rojaramani. 
Karunanidhi may also appear 


in the film as he did in \ 

Vanlikaran Magan . \ 

M OHAN is working hard ; 

to stop people from ) 

calling him Mr Laxmi. And 
it looks like his hard work J 
is being rewarded. After 
a brief appearance in Eni ! 
Padtgal, he is being 1 

featured in half a dozen 1 

films. Of them, the one 
which is now being screened 
is Nadagamay Ulagam, 
where he is acting opposite 
K. R. Vijaya. Mohan began 
his carreer on an optimistic 
note, after graduating 
from the Pune film 
institute. His first big hit 
was Chatlakari (remade 
into Hindi as Julie). But the 
credit for the film’s success 
went to Laxmi. He married 
Laxmi a couple of years 
later and since he was not 
doing too well then, people 
thought that Laxmi would at 
least keep him busy as 
her secretary. 
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The mark 
of fabric quality 

Phagwara Polyester Shirtings. The stamp 
of ]CT and Phagwara on your shirt leng¬ 
th ensures the excellence of the fabric 
you are buying. Crease-resistant fabrics, 
in a wide range of designs, weaves and 


colourSithat last longer and look elegant. 

The Phagwara range of Polyester fabrics: 
smart shirtings, elegant suitings and ir¬ 
resistible sarees. All from JCT, Phagwara. 


Phan wirai 

■IMMlBUim 8HVTTVM8 

JAGATJfT COTTON TEXTILE MILS UMUBD 

PMAOWARA, PUNJAB 
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chess 


Position No. 8 



This came from a game. Gasamyr-Brekke, 
played m Norway Iasi year, r 1 b 1 k2 r; 
pp2Pp2. 1n1b2pp, 8. 8; 1B5P; 

PP3PP 1. RtBNRIKI 
White won by 1 B*P. RxB. this loses 
oft-hand; correct was 1 . R—K3; but White 

still wins by 2 . B—N5 Now comes a 

deadly blow 2. B x P ch. resigns 


KB—Ol. KB—B1; 18. Q—81. PxP; 1*. 
B—86. NxP; White reelgne 

Butch* ry 

San Nicolas de Bart. 1977. 

While: A. Rodriguez. Black: M. Salazar 
OP Opening. 

1. N — KB" KB3; 2. P—04, P—KKO; 3. 
N—83. F 4. B—84. N—R4; 8. B—KB, 

P—KB3; C. -N3, NxB; 7. RPxN, B—N2; 
8 . P—K3. P—B3; 8 . B—03, P—K4; 10. R x P, 
K—B2; 11. BxPch, KxB; 12. NxPch, 
PxN; 13. Q—R5ch, K—B3; 14. OxPch, 
K—B2: IS. OxBch. resigns. 

HARRY GOLOMBEK 


bridge 


At rubber bridge South opened 2NT and 
North raised to 3NT This was right, it is 
always foolish to make Stayman Inquiries 
on 4-3-3-3 shape 

West led the King of dubs and South won 
the second round. East discarding a spade. 
Four rounds ol hearts revealed that the 
opening leader held lour hearts as well aa 
six dubs. To complete the count, and post- 
pone the decision whether to finesse or play 
for a throw-in. South cashed King and Ace 
of spades 

l held the West cards and not having been 
born yesterday, or even the day before. I 
bared the King of diamonds Obviously. II I 
thPow a club I am going to be ond-played 
The position was now. 


The FIDE Chess Yearbook 1977/8 

For some years now Bata/ord. that enter¬ 
prising firm that is just' - famous for its 
celebrated series of books on the openings, 
has been running a year-book under FIDE 
auspices that contains a wealth ot facts and 
Instruction Now, somewhat belatedly, the 
1977-8 Chess Veaibook has been pub¬ 
lished Edited by Kevin J O'Connell, aa 
Indeed it has always been,* the year-book 
(154 pages, £4 95 hardback) is stronger 
than ever this time since it contains some 
important extra features In particular there 
is a review ol the year by the FIDE president. 
Dr Max Euwe. and the British grandmaster, 
Tony Miles, has prepared a section ol 
selected games, among which, with charac¬ 
teristic modesty he has given a loss of his 
own versus the Dutch grandmaster. Jan 
Timman. This game was played at Bad 
Lauterberg In Germany In 1977 and Timman 
came second In a very strong field in which 
Miles himself was 10th Here It is 
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What would you think of South s prospects 
in 3NT on the deal below? After a club lead 
he has eight tricks on top A successful 
finesse in diamonds will produce twelve 
tricks, but South may prefer to attempt an 
end-play against West, who cannot keep the 
guarded King ol diamonds and sufficient 
club* You have forgotten' East Oddly 
enough, it was he who made the critical 
eiror 


White. J Timman Black. A Miles 
Sicilian Defence 

1. P--K4, P — QB4, 2. N—KB3. P—03; 3. 
P—04, P x P. 4. N x P, N—KB3. 5. N-OB3, 
P—KN3. 6. B—K3, B—N2. 7. P—B3. 0—0; 
8. 0-02. N—B3, 9.00-0. P—04,10. PxP. 
NxP; 11 NxN(B6). PxN. 12. B—04, 
P- K4, 13. B-B5, B—K3.14.N-K4.n-K1. 
15. P KR4. R-ON1, 16. P—KN4, P-B4 
17. PxP PxP 18. N—06. R—KB1 
19 N—B4, K—R1. 20. R—N1, B-B3. 21. 
O— R6. R—B2. 22. B—R3. R--02. 23. 
B—06, N—B5, 24. R—02. H--N4, 25. 
B—B1. R -04. 26. Rufl, NxH, 27. B x P. 
R—KB2 28. O—N5, Q—KB1. 29. B x B, 
R x B. 30. N—K5, N— K2. 31. B-B4. B x B. 
32. N—Q7. resigns 

A waste ot pawns 

Las Palmas 1978 

White Garcia Padron Black Tukmakov 
English Opening 

1. P—QB4. N—KB3, 2. N—QB3, P-B4. 3. 
N—B3. P—04 4. PxP. NxP, 5. P—K3, 
NxN. 6. NPxN, P—KN3, 7. P—04. B—N2. 
8 . B — K2. 0-0; 9. 0-0. Q-^B2.10.0-R4. 
P—N3; 11. P— K4. B—N2.12. P—K5. B- Q4. 
13. B—KB4. N—B3 14. B-N3, P—K3, 15. 
B—R4. P—OR3. 16. O—R3. P—R3. 17. 


Dealer South Game all 


* A 7 2 

* Q J 5 3 

* 10 9 7 

* 10 5 2 


* J 

¥ 10 8 7 2 

* K 5 

* K O J 9 8 7 



* O 1098543 
*96 

* 642 

* 3 


* K 6 

* A K 4 

* A O J 8 3 

* A 6 4 


South knows that West is down to a 
singleton diamond, but there is still no 
reason to assume that the singleton is the 
King But you see what has happened Easi 
(who had done plenty of damage already in 
this rubber) has discarded too many 
spades. Whether or not he had counted the 
spades. South knew he had seen only one 
liamohd Thus East must hold three 
diamonds and It was perfectly sate to go up 
w ih ♦ A and return the Queen South 
x.iows that he must make ♦ J al the finish 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



MODERN Swiss celebrities who achieved 
fame In different professions are portrayed 
on lour new stamps from Switzerland. The 
70-centfmea stamp honours Carl Gustav 
Jung, the psychiatrist, who died In June 
1981 at the age of 85. It la Jpst a century 
since Jung's lather, a Protestant pastor, 
moved with his family to Basle, where Jung 
was educated and qualified In medicine. 
Another stamp honours the Abb6 Joseph 
Bovet, the composer of hymns and choral 
music, who was bom near Qruytrs In 1879. 
Henri Dunant, founder ol the International 
Rad Cross, and August PlcCard. who in 1931 
made the first belloon ascent Into the 
stratosphere and was afeo a pioneer of the 
bathyscaphe, are portrayed on the other 
stamps in the new series. 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. Where did the concept of 
Absurd Drama originate ? 

2. When did archery make its re¬ 
entry Into the Olympic arena and 
where ? 

3. What is the Qual d'Orsay in 
Paris noted for ? 

4. Who or what is the Nahum ? 

5. What is Avogadro's Hypo¬ 
thesis ? 

6. What is the Harrier, other 
than a fighting plane ? 

7. Where would one find 
St Elmo's Fire 7 

8. In commerce, what is "black 
bourse"? 
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sdigs jo sjseui pue spalqo pejuiod 
-dieqs uiojj suiBjunow uo L 

A ||IUBJ 

U03|Bj eqj jo /aid jo pjiq v '9 
Ansjuieip 

jo idaouoo lejuaiuepunj y g 
juauiejsaj. pio Jo sjaqdoid 

jouiyj aui (0 snooq aqi jo ouo y 
ajaqi pajeooi 
si aoijjo u6iajoj ipuajj am E 
soiduiAio qoiunyy aqi ui 3/61 Z 
esjtMiun aptsoii pue juatejjip 

-U| UB pUE U0l|BJ|dSB PUB U0S88.t 

uBiumj uaaMjaq AauEdepSiP eqi 
uiBOipui oj sntut’O Aq isjjj po)B|nui 
-joj 5bm jdaauoa eqx sued 'l 
SH3MSNV 
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Nescafe! 




•nsnir it. 

Wm ' 

$1 




Largest selling 
instant coffee 
in the world 


'^'tcJc^icA 


the only instant coffee 

made from 100% pure coffee 
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/I'M TO WHITE AN ARTlCtE ) 

1 ABOUT SOME OF T 

HE FJNNV THINGS 

|VTHAT HAPPEN IN3A5ESAU GAMES.../ 

/g\ 

y 



f'<A\ 

‘S# 7 



Adultery 
in our 

Diplomacy? 


Wo spend millions on our 
diplomats and VIPs abroad 
What are the peiks these'new 
maharajahs' enjoy 7 Apart from 
their favourite pastime of wining 
and womanizing, their pilfering of 
embassy property, does our 
foreign service really achieve 
anything with its 'desi' brand 
of diplomacy ? 

'The Chick of Magalur’ 

Political stunts of Indira Gandhi— 
M 0 Malhai reveals all i Why 
did she want to change Nehru's 
will 7 How come her speech 
on her government's industrial 
policy tallied word to word with 
an article by the Pakistani 
Econot list - Mehboob All Haq ? 

The Psychology of Rapa ! 

What kind of people commit rape 


and why ? Is it true that many 
rape victims are willing partners, 
and subconsciously en|oy it 7 

Murky deals at 
Madras Municipality ! 

Municipal clerk embezzles 
Rs. 1 26 crores to become movie 
magnate I PROBE exposes the 
fraud at Madras Municipality, in 
which right from the Mayor down 
to the humble Timo Keeper 
were involved. 

Also: 

Return of the Multinationals, 

The Wedding of the Century. 

Filnn Fake Fights. The Youngest 
Magician of the world Plus many 
other exciting features for you in 
the June issue of PROBE India 


Now selling over 55,000 copies! 


* 


Mitra Prakashan Pvt. Ltd. 
Allahabad 211 003. 


Amol Pose Arivg ^990 
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VARIETY 


Beginning June 10 

o^n® ® re CQn j oi 1 n ® d in Taurus. Mercury alone is in Gemini, Jupiter is in Cancer, Saturn and 

AriM Th«°Xnn d u,m in US .lf ,n E ,b e a and Nep,ane is in Scorpio. Kethu alone is in Aquarius and Mars is in 

,a s$. The rt.jon will be moving through Sagittarius, Capricorn and Aquarius from Scorpio. 


AVAVTl AR,ES (March 21 — 
LjV T] April 20) The beginning 
AT) the we sk is good for 
aV l i*&Y finalising contracts, 
' ' correspondence and 

negotiations regarding marriages 
Meet people and discuss your diffi¬ 
culties with them before taking 
any decisions. Court cases will not 
bother you. Some travel is on the 
cards. A happy news will reach you 
through a letter from a distant place. 
This Is a good week for sports and 
entertaining people. Good dates: 10. 
11, 13 and 14. Lucky numbers: 1 and 
S. Favourable direction: South. 

h>,' TAURUS (April 21 - 

y. May 22) Your friends 

t V <, 4 will not be very affable 

towards you this week. 

Avoid bad company. Do 
not go Into any sort of controversy 
end useless talk. Don't take any 
hasty decisions. Your problems will 
aggravate towards the end of the 
week. Women will find hapoiness 
and acquire presenls. The time is 
not opportune for love affairs, matri¬ 
mony or speculation Deal tactfully 
with elders. Good dates: 12, 13. 15 
and 16 Lucky numbers: 3 and 6. 
Favourable direction: South-west. 

GEMINI (May 23-dune 

21) This is going to be 
A^nT TY a good week in many 
/(.4 respects. You might 
' - M " have to go on a journey 
suddenly. Discuss your problems re* 
gardlng career with elders and then 
take a decision. Love and matri¬ 
mony is forecast. Enter into nsw 
business contracts' and acquire new 
stocks. Pending legal suits will be 
decided in your favour. Some may 
get promotions. Good dates: 10, 
11, 13 and 15. Lucky numbers: 3 
and 6. Favourable direction : Ws3t. 

<?f $-'! V.y CANCER (June 22— 
<.(]?< July 22) Think and take 

steps in the right direc- 
tlon and your business 
" ventures will be profit¬ 

able. Do not be tempted to make 
easy money by gambling or betting. 
There will be opportunities for you 
to attend parties and entertain 
guests. This week will be a good 
time for lovers. Correspondence 
from distant places will bring in 
good news Some may be trans¬ 
ferred. Keeo away from bad com¬ 
pany. Good dates: 11, 13 and 15. 
Lucky numbers : 2 and 7. Favour¬ 
able directions : North and West. 


w 


LEO (July 23— August 

f/jm V 22 f This week will be 
one of mixed fortunes 
cVyO( (1 for you. Your associates 
are likely to let you 
down This may cause you some 
worry. You will have to cross many 
hurdles in order to achieve success. 
Your domestic life will be relatively 
peaceful. However, do not quairel 
with your spouse or get into con¬ 
troversies. The time is not ripe for 
transfers or promotions. Good 
dates: 10, 12, 14 and 16 Lucky 
numbers : 7 and 4. Favourable 
direction : North-east. 

f, 7,v ,, VIRGO (August 23— 

i September 22) This 

yAy ) week your talents will 

VAO ’ b0 a P° recia,ad by your 

superiors. You should 
make the best use of this opportu¬ 
nity Act swiftly. You will not have 
financial problems this week Even 
if you seek loans to make both ends 
meet, you will succeed. A good 
week for correspondence. Ladies 
may receive unexpected gifts. A 
journey is forecast. Good dates: 
10, 12, 13 and 15. Lucky numbers : 
4 and 9. Favourable direction: 
West. 

Wv" 4 LIBRA (September 23— 
TyY A October 22) The hegin- 

,' V Y O, ning of the week will 

i : > ,J.t : > not be as favourable as 
the last days of the past 
week. Try to postpone decisions 
till the middle of the week. Be care¬ 
ful In your movements since there 
are chances of an accident. Finan¬ 
cial problems will not bother you. 
This is an excellent week for love 
and correspondence with those close 
to you. At the weekend you will be a 
guest at a party. Good dates : 12, 
13 and 16 . Lucky numbers: 6 ana 
7. Favourable direction : South. 


W/*. 


x-'iY SCORPIO (October 23 

;\\Aj,. . —November 21) Cou- 

S centrate on your family 
f v \ i problems. You will not 

" be able to mak6 both 

ends meet In spite of the fact that 

you will try your best. But be very 
judicious in dealing with your 
family members. Look after the 
health of your children. You may 
have to enlist the help of others. 
Businessmen are advised to depend 
more on their partners. Good dates: 
12, 13, 14 and 16. Lucky numbers: 
3 and 9. Favourable directions: 

West and South. 


yy rn SAGITTARIUS (Novom- 
fJr V X J' ber 22— December 22) 

Some matters will re- 
yYri'Y' quire immediate alien- 

- —’ tlon, and you may face 

new critical problems. Even though 
your Income is adequate vou will 
face a shortage of funds. You are 
likely .to travel The weekend is 
puspicious for business, love, matri¬ 
mony and showbusiness Revive 
your contacts with well-wishers, and 
do not be dismayed bv failures. 
Good dates: 13, 14 and 16. Lucky 
numbers : t and 10 Favourable 

direction : West. 

’ CAPRICORN (December 

! v 23— January 20) There 

Y will be happiness on 

frA the domestic front. You 

3 may, however, Incur 

losses In business due to hesltanf 
and thoughtless decisions. So, be 
careful.} Keep an eye on your chil¬ 
dren's health. Some may receive 
letters with good tidings from 
friends far awav. Good dates: 
14, 11, 13 and 15. Lucky numbers: 

6 and 3. Favourable direction: 
South-West. 


AQUARIUS (January 21 
—February 19) The 

f'ljf *?r ^ week is not very 

favourable for you You 
" 3 will find it difficult to 

surmount problems Borrowing 

money will not help. A great deal 
depends on your calculated efforts 
Some may have to dispose of pro 
perty. Shun love and speculation, 
but treat matrimonial talks with 
urgency. Businessmen should be 
careful. Good dates: 13, 15 and 
16. Lucky numbers: 3 and 8 Fav¬ 
ourable direction : North 

A PISCES (February 20— 
March 20) You may be 

in for an unexpected 

,< vS W, transfer. Take it oasy, 

- everything will be all 
right. You may not succeed even in 
your sincere endeavours, but do not 
be dejected. Walt tor the opportune 
moment. All efforts you make in a 
partnership will bear fruit. This will 
prove particularly helpful to those 
engaged in business. Avoid gambl¬ 
ing and speculation. Good datas : 
10, 11, 15 and 16. Lucky numbars : 
9 and 3. Favourable directions: 
South and West. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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Offices air conditioned by Spencer’s can claim to be 20% cooler 


* Psychometric tests prove 
Spencer’s air-conditioner cools faster 
consumes less power 


Tracts are proof: Spencer’s air- 
* conditioners are 20?4 more 
efficient in cooling. And power 
consumption? Nearly 6-8% 
less, compared to other leading 
brands. 

It’s all a matter of superior 
know-how, excellent compres¬ 
sors, uncompromising quality 
control. In short, everything 


you expect from Spencer’s. 

And don’t forget the tradi¬ 
tional Spencer service. Count 
on it any time. Anywhere in 
India. 

SPENCER & CO. LTD. 

• 769, Mount Road, Madras 600 002 

• Spencer Building, Forjett Street 
Borfibay 400 036 • 70 Diamond Harbout 
Road, Calcutta 700 023 • 19-A, Alipore 
Road, Delhi 110 006. 


* Internationally accepted tests 
conducted on leading airconditioners 


with service our way of life since1865 
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V\RETY! 


this india 



prize r§. 30 for the entry given first without comment 



AMBETAH: Harljan State Minister Tri- 
lok Cband failed to turn up to lay the 
foundation stone of Ambedkar Bhawan 
in a western UP village recently. The 
frustrated villagers, who waited till 10 
p.m. finally carried the foundation stone 
with the Minister’s name inscribed on it, 
along with a garland and the printed 
welcome address to the Government 
guest house where he stayed. They woke 
him, handed over the stone etc, to him 
and walked away without saying any¬ 
thing. The Minister ran after them, but 

3 they were in no mood to talk to him 
p.ey had enough of him!—Blit* (0. P 
ajaj. Jabalpur) 

PATNA: Failure to light a gaslight in 

viH?«°Vi, y0 r ng raan his life ia Sutha 
village, 14 km from here. Police said the 

j? jaa1 work i n « J a s a ploughman 
I?™ ?i„„ f , a r m ar. had gone to the vil- 
« t', wi , th L h, f master for the mar- 

2SS l far “ er ' s) s0n ' H e was 

asked to light the petromax, but as he 
*°® e fijne. his master asked his 
brother to shoot the youth. He died on 
the^spot—-Hindu (G. B. Simpson, Hydera- 

kJ A !£ UR £J : i. A " sa ,roiyar" was arrested 
by the ( Chellur Police at Melakailasapu- 
jatn on a complaint from a woman. It is 
that the woman(30), approached 
rothiamalaisamy (50) for help in finding 


lia abroad 


the whereabouts if her son aged 15, who 
is missing. ’Hie “samiyar” wanted Ba 700 
for the poojas to be performed at her 
residence for one and half months. On 
receipt of Rs 500 from her, he began 
the poojaa in a room stipulating that she 
alone should remain during the poojas. It 
^ i° s isted on the woman be¬ 
ing naked. The woman, sensing mischief, 
lodged a complaint with the Chellur Po 

bad)~ HmdU V ‘ Ra i a »°P al » Hydera- 

PATNA: Young entrepreneurs “crema¬ 
ted the “body* of Bihar’s small indus¬ 
tries at Patna Bans Ghat. Protesting 
against the Government’s attitude to¬ 
wards the small-scale sector and the non¬ 
implementation of the promises made to 
them, the entrepreneurs took out a pro¬ 
cession through the streets of the State 
capital, chanting “Ram nam satya hai, Bi¬ 
har ki laghu tidy ogon ki yahi gatihaP’ (God 
is great. This is the condition of Bihar’s 
small industries) and carried the “dead 
body’’ of the small industries on their 
shoulders. The entrepeneurs propose to 
immerse the “remains" in all the religi¬ 
ous centres —Sanmarg (Dinesh Mehrotra. 
Calcutta). 

UJJAIN: A Brahmin job-secker has of-i 
fered to become a sweeper to help end 
the disparity between Harijans and the 
high caste. Applicant Madan ha$ written 
to the Ujjain Municipal corporation that 
he would not mind cleaning night-soil or 
sweeping the streets for the cause. The 
corporation chairman has forwarded the 
request for suitable action— Indian Ex¬ 
press (Ch. N. S. Krishna Murthy, Vijaya¬ 
wada) 

NEW DELHI: Questions were in search 
of their authors in the Lok Sabha. The 
Speaker, Mr K. S. Hegde, had to literal¬ 
ly "thank" a member who stood up after 
10 listed questions could not be answer¬ 
ed by waiting Ministers since those who 
had tabled them were absent when the 
House met after the weekend. Mr Dalpat 
Singh Paraste was the recipient of the 
Speaker's gratitude —Hindu (C. V. Raja- 
gopal, Hyderabad) 


WASHINGTON :• People of Indian 
origin are buying motels across America 
•od are now estimated to own hundred 
thousand motels. Brokers across the 
oountry, "have turned a sluggish 
market into a hot one." In the United 
Statea there is a traditional prejudice 
■gainst first generation immigrants 
trylHf to get a slice of the American 
£ le d, w ii. t 7 <s Prejudice is reflected in 
*. WtuMngton Pott despatch against 
J me Udfan-origin motel owners, most 
‘^ro Gujaratis. The FBI and fan- 
w rj* ra } , «» authorities ar e said to bo 
{w*H* at,n f the Murc e of their funds, 
eut there is np suggestion that they 


are doing anything illegal...The Post’s 
despatch says that Gujarat^, motel- 
owners help other Gujaratis to 'get im¬ 
migrant visa* by making them "part- 
owners in paper transactions." Another 
charge is that sometimes a Gujarati 
will find out financial terms from ■ 
broker and settle with the owner. How¬ 
ever, that happens also among Anglo- 
Saxon Americans or Americans of other 
ethnic origin. That cannot happen if 
the broker has an arrangement with 
the owner to have an "exclusive” list¬ 
ing. The ‘problem" of Indian-origin 
motel ownership is «msidered large 
enough by the Post—Indian Express. 


THEY (the Janata) want to hang 
me like Bhutto and what are you 
all doing— Mrs Gandhi to her 
Party colleauges 

SANJAY GANDHI should be sent 
CP? j^p 0rmal0ry—Bhu pesh Gupta, 

BY bringing Mr Gandhi to the 
forefront once again we are push¬ 
ing politics to a childish level— 
Shankar Dev, Congress (1) ME 
from Karnataka 

I DO not get my orders as a Mi¬ 
nister from the RSS nor will 1 
accept it—Foreign Minister A. B. 
Vajpayee 

I AM not in any dilemma on the 
issue (of bonus to the railwaymen). 
I supported the railwaymen's de 
mand in 1974 and I stand by II 
even today—Industries Minister 
George Fernandes 

I KNOW the Janata Party cannot 
really expel me, because those 
who want to do it are afraid they 
themselves will be expelled from 
the Party—Raj Narain 

THERE is a Tamil proverb which 
says ‘Don't venture into a river on 
a mud horse’ — M. Karunanidhi 
referring to Mrs Gandhi’s reliance 
on M. G. -Ramachandran for the 
Thanjavur by-election 

EVERY Bengali must have wond¬ 
ered what we would have done 
with the radio if Tagore had not 
written all those 3,000 songs — 
Statesman Radio Review 


humour in real life 



AN advertisement In a doctor’s 
chamber proclaims: “Your first 
visit will be your last one"— 
Mabesh Chandak, Calcutta. 

A SIGN in a factory reads: Sa¬ 
turday — Half-holiday. Sunday — 
Fool holiday — Sankar Rao, Orissa. 


prize rs. 30 for the entry given first 
end rs 10 for the other items 
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Pantene. It ensures strong, healthy hair growth. Because ‘Panthenol’ 
circulation Dgredlent helps 8fclmulate and normalise healthy blood 1 ’ 

Pantene also styles and setB your hair for hours on end. No wonder 
then people say that Pantene is all you need to look really 
well-groomed. 

PANTENE 

THE MfGREASY GROOMING AID THAT CHECKS HAIRLOSS. 














VARIETY 



stranger as we were telling you, than fiction 

T 


a word or two 


A whipping boy, hapless as he 
was and always at the re¬ 
ceiving end, seldom, if ever, bad 
the opportunity to crack the whip 
himself. The expression implies 
all that he was not nor could 
hope to achieve: to be in the 
driver’s seat, in full control, to 
have complete dominance; to rule 
iLf t he roast. The Florida “cracker” 
lEtiowadays tries to persuade him- 
> ^ self and others that this nick¬ 
name originated, not, as was ac¬ 
tually the case, because his an¬ 
cestors were well-known boasters 
i.e. cracked tall tales—but, as 
was not the case, because they 
were drovers, who cracked the 
whip ovdr herds of animals es¬ 
pecially cattle or teams of oxen 
and mules. 

To crack the whip did in fact 
originate from the skilful hand¬ 
ling of the vicious bullwhackcr 
whip of the last century by these 


\ 



* drovers. Before the days of the 
railways in America, or in areas 
still unreached by trains, large 
wheeled wagons drawn by two or 
more pairs of horses, mules or 
oxen carted freight across plains 
and over mountains to the ever- 
extending Western frontiers. The 
whip or bullwhack of the dro¬ 
vers, though short-handled carried 
a long, heavy thong, which pro¬ 
perly wielded, could be snapped 
through the air to sound like a 
shot from a gun. It is said that 
some drovers became so experts, as 
reputedly, to be able to kill a 
horsefly from the flanks of the 
leading horse without so much as 
disturbing the hair of the animal, 

/or with a light quick stroke, to 
remove a piece of hide from a re¬ 
calcitrant “critter". All these le¬ 
gendary-mythic figures were the 
ones Who, originally, "cracked the 
whip”. 

, W08DSPINNER 


B UFFON, the famous French naturalist, 
did not like cats. "Cats”, he com¬ 
plained. "easily assume the habits of 
society but never acquire manners.” 
Well, ‘acquiring manners' means conform¬ 
ing to the social norms and accepted 
patterns of behaviour. But the cat has 
remained a non-conformist so far as its 
relationship with human beings is con¬ 
cerned. It has retained its independence 
and individuality while the dog has long 
since—in tact from the very beginning 
of its association with man—reconciled 
itself to tail-wagging servility. Probably 
this nonconformism and streak of in¬ 
dividuality in the cai is the reason why 
its lot down the centuries has been full 
of ups and downs. 

Ancient Egypt was certainly the golden 
age for cats. It was then worshipped as 
Bast, the goddess of moonlight, fertility, 
wisdom, and hunting. Bubastis, in Egypt, 
one of the major cities of the ancient 
world, was dedicated to the cat. To kill 
a cat was a capital offence, noted 
Herodotus. When cats died the entire 
Egyptian household went into mourning 
and cats were buried with pomp befitting 
a Pharaoh, in bronze coffins and laid to 
rest in mausoleums. Mummified mice 
were provided for delectation in the 
next world. A large number of mummi¬ 
fied cats have been unearthed at Tel 
Basta. In Siam breeding of cats, like 
that of white elephants, was a royal pre¬ 
rogative. They were also the temple 
guardians and companions of Buddhist 
priests. 

To the Hindus it was a sin—to orthodox 
ones it still is—to kill a cat since it was 
considered to be (he bearer or carrier of 
Sasthi. the goddess ot fertility. In Islam 
the cat has found honourable mention. 
It is said that when Prophet Mohammed 
was called away to heaven his pet cat 
was sleeping against his sleeves. He cut 
off his sleeves so that his pet cat Would 
not be disturbed. 

In the Western world, during its early 
days of civilization, cats were accorded a 
privileged status. They were the only 
animals admitted in the Roman temples. 
The choice was quile normal if one con¬ 
siders ihe Romans’ love for order and 
cleanliness. Even in pre-Christian Britain, 
the Welsh prince, Howel the Good, pass¬ 
ed an edict in 936 AD laying down stiff 
penalties for the theft or murder of 
cats. 

A drastic decline from this exalted 
state came about with the advent of 
Christianity and the emergence of the 
Church in the West. Perhaps because of 
its special position in the pagan or old 
religious traditions, the Christian Church 
concluded that a cat was a dark minion of 
Satan. Demonologists regarded it as the 
favourite witches’ ’familiar’. So the cats 
were solemnly put on trial along with 
their masters or mistresses, tortured for 
extracting confessions and were even 
burnt at stake. In a confession, taken 
from the St Osyth witch trials in 1582, 
one finds this description of ‘familiars’: 



“One ‘he’, like a grey cat, is called Tittey} 
the second, like a black cat, is called Jack 
...The two ‘hes were to punish and kill 
unto death...” No wonder the zealous 
authorities seized upon cats as a con¬ 
venient piece of evidence to lead yet 
another unfortunate man or woman to 
the gibbef. After all pet cats were as 
common in those days as they are now, 
Their fate reached its nadir in the Middle 
Ages, when cats began to be treated with 
sadistic cruelty. Public celebrations, 
specially during religious feasts, were 
often climaxed by burning of basketful 
of cats. 

A condemned man was often pushed 
into a sackful of cats, who in their 
frenzied terror virtually clawed him 
apart. In the lGth century the courtiers 
of Prince Philip of Spain presented him 
with a feline organ. To its keyboard 
were attached the chords which were.tledi 
to the tails of about a dozen cats. When 
the. player, usually a bear, pounded on 
the keys the chords jerked the tails and 
the cats screeched. 

Cats apparently, like Protestants, found 
freedom from persecution in the New 
World. It is believed that they first arriv¬ 
ed in the company of the pilgrims aboard 
the Mayflower, although it might have 
been earlier with the Spaniards in the 
16th century. In any event, they thrived, 
in America though not as objects of 
worship but often as the prized pets of 
housewives, spinsters and rich dowagers. 
There are at present 200 to 300 clubs of 
cat lovers in the United States alone, not 
to speak of those on the Continent. In 
most cases where legacies are left to pets 
it was the cats who were found to be 
the usual beneficiaries. 

Few people can remain neutral where 
cats are concerned. It has too fascinat¬ 
ing a personality to be ignored: most 
cither love it or hate it. The roster of 
distinguished cat lovers includes Cardinal 
Richelieu, Pctrach, Montaigne, Newton, 
Poe, Dickens, Teddy Roosevelt and Mark 
Twain, to name only a few. On the other 
hand high on the list of cat haters are 
Alexander the Great, Louis XIV and 
Napoleon, 

PARTHA GHOSH 




Consumer Council of India Survey reveals 

ONLY HERBS PROTECT TEETH 
FROM DENTAL DISEASES 

(y Vi eem 

Toothpaste 

has the herbal 


and medicinal properties 

. of noom 
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INDIAN COOKERY -E. P. VEERASWAMY J.62 Rs. 7.00 

PANCHATANTRAARTHUR RYDER J-3 Rs. 12.00 

THE MIND OF SWAMI VIVEKANANOAGAUTAM SEN J-411 Rs. 7 50 
THE DICTIONARY OF PALMISTRY-J. S. BRIGHT J-128 Rs. 9.00 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A YOGI -P. YOGANANDA J-19B Rs. 16.001 
BRAIN TEASERS-RAVI NARULA J 432 Rs. 10.501 

TANTRA : THE SECRET POWER OF SEX -1-423 Rs. 10.00 j 

P. U. C. nr DON'T DO TODAY WHAT YOU CAN LEAVE FOR 

TOMORROW J. 399 Rs. 8.001 
Available with all leading booksellers: II not pleasa iill in tha * | 
coupon and wail to:-__ _ 


JAICO PUBLISHING HOUSE 121. M. G. Rd.. Bombay-400 023. 

Plaasa send me by V.P.P. a copy of the book ticked below, I promise to 
pay its price and postage which will be charged extra 
I □J-62DJ-3aj-41lD.l-128PJ-198aj-432 DJ-423.OJ. 399 
■ Name :_2_ 
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Miss Jenny Lee of 
Silhouette Beauty Parlour, 

New Delhi, says; 

'Because each one's 
nair is different, 
rely on Gleem. Its 
range of Shampoos 
is created to look 
after special kinds 
of hair.' 

Each Gleem variety complements your kind 
of hair with its special ingredients, rich lather, 
lingering French perfume and long-lasting 
economy! 



Gleem 

Gleem 

Gleem 

Regular 

Egg 

Tonic 

Makes 

Nourishes 

Cleans 

normal. 

lifeless hair 

problem hair 

healthy heir 

io give it 

loose ecelos. 

silky, clean, 
manageable 

luxuriant body 
and health 
with pure egg 
protein 
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After a very successful 
export launch, HMV now 
introduces 'Hi-Dynamic' 
Musicassettes to the 
home market. Advanced 
equipment and uptodate 
technology combine 
to bring you cassettes of 
international quality. 
Feast your ears-the 
sound is unsurpassed 
and the reproduction 
hi-fi. More, these 
cassettes are designed to 
last long and to reduce 
your cassette player s 
head-wear to the 


minimum.That's safety 
for your equipment 

No more need you 
chance your money on 
pirated cassettes - 
now you have the real 
thing -HMV’Hi-Dynarmc 
Musicassettes. 

And there's a fair deal 
for all concerned: the 
artistes get their royalties, 
the trade its incentives, 
the Government its duties 
and taxes. And you- 
the finest quality pre¬ 
recorded musicassettes 
yet presented in India. 


How to identify 
a genuine HMV 
musicassette 

Look for 
these signs 


HIDyMAMIC 

musicassettes 



HMV musicassettes 
are welded, not 
screwed 


NOW AVAILABLE 
Soundtracks from Insluil, Des 
Paides, Satyam Shivani Sundaiam, 
Hum Ktsise Kum Naheen, Pakeezah. 
The Great Garrfbler, Jaam Dushman. 
Muqaddar Ka Sikandar, Mam Tulsi 
Tere Angan Ki, Prem Bandhan. 
Badaltey Rishtey 

Plus Binaca Geel Mala Volslftll, 
Intimate Moments with Yesudas, 
Romantic Songs by Talat Mahmood, 
Film Hits—1977. More Film Hits, 
Great Film Hits, This is Kishore 
Kumar, Mukesh Sings for Raj Kjpoor. 
Many Moods of Melody Queen 
Lata Mangeshkar, Down Memory 
Lane with Rafi. Delightful Asha 
Bhosle. Melodious Manna Dey, Noor 
Jehan. And many more. 


His Masters Voice 

The future is sound 


Buy Genuine HMV Musicassettes only from Authorised Dealers. 
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Ranipal whitens best 




Sbitpi SG-2A/78 


Just a little Ranipal in the final rinse—and what 
brilliant whiteness! Ranipal whiteness I It shows 
on all your white clothes—cottons ae well as 
synthetics and blends. 

Un Ranipal regularly—for whiteness that shows I 

Ranipal* for cottons 

Ranipal^* 8 for synthetics and blends 




Nourishment in 
ever/ drop! 





For lustrous growth of my hair, 

J use Keo-Karpin every day. Gently 
perfumed, non-sticky Keo-Karpin is so 
light... vet so nourishing! 

KeO'Kantii 

Hair Oil r .» 


A Product of 
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Medical 


If even Saridon can’t 
relieve your headache, consult a doctor. 


One Saridon quickly 
eases headache 
away. Leaves you 
relaxed and refreshed. 
Sometimes however, 
a headache can be 
so severe or stubborn 

Saridon 

ROCHC 



that even Saridon 
may not help 
At such times 
consult a doctor Let 
the doctor prescribe 
what's riqht for you 


The strong one.The safe one. 
Just one is enough. 









WRITE GREEN, WRITE BLACK, 
WHITE BLUE. WRITE RED WITH 


FOUR-IN-ONE 


WILSON 


(* ECO.) 



supreme ballpen 

You don't have to carry four different ballpens to write 
in different colours Just carry one Supreme ballpen and 
you are ready to write in blue, black, green and red. 

A convenient way for marking in different colours Very 
handy for an Engineer. Executive and others who use 
more than one colour The body and the four studs are 
made of gleaming metal for sleek looks, easy movements 
and longei endurance Remember, supreme is the four-in- 
one wonder ballpen 

Colour of the Stud indicates the colour of the refill. 

Press the required one, the ballpen is ready to use. Try 
the other Stud The other refill goes automatically into 
the barrel And now you are ready to write with the new 
refill. So simple and so easy 


BALKRISHNA PEN PVT. LTD 

Nayardas Hoad. Andhori, Bombay 400 069 

lei 574321 Cable WILSONPEN Telex 011 4141 BPPUN 

Distributor KIRON 8 CO. 

73 75 Shamset Street, Bombay 400 002 Tel 324432 



PRECAUTION' No need to touch any other part of 
tho ballpen to change lha refill 
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I am glad I defeated her 


He rooked exhausted. He had just 
returned from Thanjavur after having 
addressed two dozen meetings in 
three days, canvassing support for 
Anbil Dharmalinyam, the DMK can¬ 
didate and a former Minister in his 
Cabinet. His face lit up when Mr M. 
Kavunanidhi began to speak to ARTH-' 
HR PAIS at his Gopalapuram house. 
A few weeks ago he looked a btt lost. 
Now the fighting spirit has seized him 
once again. Murasoli Maran, a re¬ 
lative of his and a publisher politician 
of some standing, translated' Mr t 
Karunanidhi’s answers. He under-' 
stands and can speak English. But 
he uses Tamil on principle. 


Q: Are you disappointed that you 
missed a chance of challenging Mrs 
Gandht in Thanjavur? 

A: (Smiles). Not really. Though 
the Kurukshetra battle didn't take 
place, l am glad that I defeated her: 
Couldn’t she have contested without 
MGR’s support? But she chose not 
to... 

Q: How did you react when you 
heard about MGR's U-turn m Delhi? 

A: (Laughs). How did I react? I 
remembered what I had told Thanja- 
vur advocates on May 6, many days 
before the drama took place in New 
Delhi. I had said that Mrs Gandhi 
was depending on an undependable 
politician like MGR and that she’d 
regret doing *so. 

Q: MGR says all that he did 
was to advise Mrs Gandhi regarding 
the possibility of violence being un¬ 
leashed by the DMK men. As it 
happened during Mrs Gandhi’s visit 
to Tamil Nadu in October ’77. 

A: Didn’t he know all this for so 
many weeks? In fact, it was MGR 
who went on persuading Mrs Gandhi 
to contest from Thanjavur. But his 
excuses (for withdrawing his support) 
afe quite nonsensical. Does he not 
know that there was more violence 
in Bangalore when Mrs Gandhi went 
there after returning from Madurai? 
And there was so much of violence 
in Andhra just then that she was 
asked to cut short her trip. Mind 
you both States were ruled by the 
Congress (I). Yet she accepted Deva- 
raj Urs’ suggestion that she should 
contest from Chickmagalur. If she’s 
so worried about violence, she 
shouldn’t go back to contest from 
Chickmagalur since there was enough 
violence there during the last elec¬ 
tion. You have forgotten the Gayatri 
episode? 

0 •' Taking it ' for granted that Mr 
Morarji Desai and MGR discussed 
this business of violence on May 19 
in Delhi... 

A: Well, from what MGR says, 



one feels that he himself broached 
the subject of potential violence. 
Generally it is the State Governor 
who sends such reports. If the Chief 
Minister of a State himself comes 
out with such statements, you can 
imagine what the State of affairs is. 

Q: How much of support' ts the 
Congress (I) getting from A1ADMK 
in Thanjavur ? 

A : It is quite strange... Two 
Congress (I) leaders, Swaininathan 
and Moopanar, have declared that 
they do not want any help from 
MGR. But after having embarrassed 
Mrs Gandhi considerably, now MGR 
is trying to make atonement by 
literally falling at Congress (I) leaders 
feet. The AIADMK is naturally 
throwing all its might behind the 
Congress (I) candidate. 

Q: It is generally believed that 
women vote in a big way for MGR 
and Mrs Gandhi... 

A: I do not think such observa¬ 
tions can be taken for granted. The 
women folk in Thanjavur have heard 
about the atrocities perpetrated by 
MGR’s police on helpless women 
caught unwittingly in the recent 
farmers’ agitation. 

Q : How much of value is the help 
you’ll be getting from CPI(M), CPI, 
Muslim League and Janata? 

Al Though we are quite strong 
in Thanjavur, the help given by these 
parties is of great help. In the 77 
Assembly elections, we singlehanded 
polled in about 162,000 votes. 
AIADMK allied with CPI(M) and 
Muslim League got 137,000 votes. 
Congress (I) and CPI alliance brought 
in 119,000 votes and Janata collected 
34,000. So you notice the factors 
weighing in DMK’s favour this time. 

Q: MGR has put up a candidate 
in Nagapattinam to fight the CPI 
candidate in the parliamentary elec¬ 
tion on June 17. 

A: Nagapattinam is also an im¬ 


portant constituency for us oven 
though we have not put up a candi¬ 
date there. The former MP from 
there was murdered In cold blood. 
Yet the ruling Party here was not in 
a generous mood to allow the CPT to 
win .that seat uncontested. In 74 
when CPI and MGR's newly floated 
AIADMK were together fighting us, 
there was this talk of lasting alliance 
between them. MGR has thoroughly 
alienated the CPI. 

Q: But as you yourself have said 
so often, there cannot be permanent 
friends and foes in politics. 

A: (Smiles). 

Q: You have often mentioned 
how MGR is reneging on EVR’s 
"rationalist” policies, claiminq at the 
same time to have great respect for 
EVR? 

A : Then why Is it the permission 
has been denied to put up EVR 
statues in several towns In Tamil 
Nadu? He is ji^st using EVR cente¬ 
nary meetings to criticies the DMK 
and publicise his Party. You know 
Penyar (EVR) associates in Dravida 
Kazhagam wanted to put up a statue 
in EVR’s honour some distance away 
from Sankaracharya’s mptt in Kanchi- 
puram. We support the DK stand 
but we are not going to start an 
agitation for this. MGR has said that 
he has met Sankaracharya and found 
him a man of great learning and 
humility. You must note that Anna- 
durai, whose name MGR uses every 
third minute, never met dhe Sankara¬ 
charya even though Annadurai hailed 
from Kanchipuram. Nor did I feel 
the political need or any other urge 
to meet him at any time. 

Q: ' Kannadasan, the poet laureate, 
is supposed to have made some nasty 
remarks on EVR’s first wife. And he 
is supposed to have got Che infor¬ 
mation from you. 

A: Nonsense. Kannadasan Is a 
time-server. He has no business to 
drag my namd in to unnecessary con¬ 
troversies. And how many people 
read (the magazine he writes in? 
Hardly 5,000. 

Q: Wasn’t Kannadasan’s great 
support to the DMK valued by you 
once upon a time? 

A : We never asked for it. He 
pave it on his own and we accepted 
it. But remember this much, we 
never made him the poet laureate. 

Q: Aadu pambai, written by you, 
is being readied for an early release. 
How much of politics is there in this 
film? 

A: You must judge after seeing 
the film. I have written dialogue 
and stories for more than 30 films. 
Can you really call ithem political 
films Yet, there were undercurrents 
of politics in them. 
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Forthe 

high performance 
car tyre, 
now look for 
this sip 



HI-P stands for High Performance. 
And it means exactly what it says. 

In every aspect of 
tyre performance. 


Ounlop C49, India's most preferred car tyre, 
is better than ever before. A new manufacturing 
concept and a High Performance rubber 
compound now make Ounlop C49 HI-P the 
most dependable car tyre on the road 

HI-P makes the rubber on the tyre stronger, 
more durable, more resistant to abrasion. 

In other words, reliability under the 
toughest driving conditions. It also provides 
better road grip, making for greater 
safety during emergency braking. 

High performance. That's what makes 
Dunlop C49 HI-P the largest-selling car tyre 
today. Once you fit HI-P,you can 
sit back and relax I 
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CHITRA SINGH 


II lyrical ghasais.2 tier* 
popular Panjabi gents ... 
the mellow magic if those 
unforgrtlables. Jagfitand 
Chitra Singh. Brought 
to you on a trus-ueife 
stereo 2 LP set that 
captures their concert 
hall performance ht oil 
its essence ...the subtle 
nuances of tone, the 
encores, the applause,, 
Now It's yao turn .* ] 
take home the concert. 



in a U.iif Conml ul((i 

JAG JIT SINGH 




Otfur OutstanJityfff/uizafTZffiasts 


Highlights of the album 
‘DuniyoJise Kahte Main'. 
•Turn Nahln Gham Nahin 
Sharab Nahm‘Hot ' 
Soo Dikhai DeteHuin.' 
Lyricists include Nida 
Pasii, Sated BahL Jigar 
Morodabadt. Aatish 
and Sudarshan Faakir. 

An HMV stereo double 
album, araUabk now at 
all HMV dealers. 
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Jagjit i Chitra Singh (stereo LP) 
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Company of 
ftndb limited 
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IT IS INDIRA 



Chikmagalur spells l ’ " 1, ‘ 
Janata s doom \, 

.. ';,yv ..t* 

sY ' • 


Financial mismanagement, labour unrest and .questionable) 
transactions have finally sounded the death knell for 1 
Nehru’s paper, the National Harald. The Herald 
management, however, claim that it is the Janata's 
vindictiveness against the former PM that is to blame. 
AJOY BOSE traces the rise and fall of this once-great 
Institution, while S. C ANANTHvflRAMAN’ analyses the 
Implications of recent amendments to the Industries 
Development and Regulation Act. 



Who was the 
mysterious for¬ 
tune-teller Mrs 
Gandhi met in the 
lounge of Patna 
airport on 
iMay 18? ARUN 
RANJAN, who 
took a week to 
locate the man, 
PANDIT DINESH 
MISHRA, pro¬ 
vides a thrilling 
account of the 
search as well as 
an exclusive 
interview with the 
PANDIT. 


All roads, this 
summer, lead to 
the Second 
Prudential Cup 
tournament in 
England. HARESH 
MUNWANI speaks 
to Test veterans 
to find out how 
they would have 
led the team. 

P. N. SUN- 
DARESAN 
profiles India's 
new captain and 
examines the task 
ahead. RAJ 
CHENGAPPA 
describes the 10- 
day conditioning 
camp for our 
players. ASHIS 
RAY from London 
says the Windies 
are favourites 
for the title. 
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No kidding 

<<DAJIV, Sanjay as kills" (May G), 

IV the extract from M. O. Mathai's 
book, reveals many anecdotes about 
life in the Nehru family when 
Rajiv and Sanjay weed children, and 
the role of their mother. The article 
might be taken as a guide by modern 
mothers for rearing their children. 
Mnnmoy Kr Paul, Darbhagna 

PLEASE convey my warmest thanks 
to M. O. Mathai for his titillat¬ 
ing anecdotes about Rajiv and Sanjay. 
Sanjay Gandhi appears to ,be the 
only man in India who has estab¬ 
lished the veracity of the proverb: 
“The child shows the man as morn¬ 
ing shows the day.” The germs of 
his conduct during the Emergency 
were borne in his childhood. 
Dipankar Pallanayak, Calcutta. 

MR MATHAI's penchant for de¬ 
tail makes his account all the more 
exciting. I had read his earlier book 
Remmiscenses of the Nehru 
Age and find his narration tho¬ 
roughly amusing. I do not think any 
other person has written such a 
frank , and candid story of the 
Nehru household. The bits about the 
huge Hungarian lady physically at¬ 
tacking Indira, the boys stealing 
apples from Mr Mathai’s desk, and 
the book My Life and Work by 
Henry Ford being found with Sanjay 
were particularly enjoyable. It 
seems Mr Mathai was very close to 
the family, and had Nehru been 
alive today he (Mr Mathai) would 
still have remained attached to the 
household. 

G. Del), Bombay 

IT IS unfortunate that Mrs 
Gandhi’s children were brought up 
in an environment of aristocratic 
hauteur. They were not taught to 
understand reality, but given every 
opportunity to show off their status. 


This has eventually produced harm¬ 
ful effects, especially in the case of 
Sanjay Gandhi. Unless their mother 
realises this point, the situation 
might get out of hand. After all, 
democracy cannot survive in these 
circumstances. 

I’rahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 

JAWAHARLAL NEHRU is known 
to have asked: “Do democratic lead¬ 
ers choose their crown- prince and 
princess?” But he himself sowed the 
seeds of dynastic rule by allowing 
his daughter to become president of 
the monolithic Indian National Con- 
■’ress. superseding senior Parly lead- 
i rs. The history of Indian politics 
bristles with names of famous lead- 
eis’ children. Vijaylakshmi Pandit, 
Shankar Giri. Hari Kishen Shastri, 
Mri'.unjay Prasad, Kantibhai Desai, 
Padmaja Naidu, all came into pro¬ 
minence by virtue of their blood. 
Worse than this, in India, whenever 
a politician dies in harness, attempts 
are made to induct members of his 
family into politics. Chicanery in 
politics is bad; heredity in politics is 
diabolic. No one can deny that 
Sanjay’s arrogant and high-handed 
manner was a major cause of 
Indira's unpopularity, and downfall. 
Jahar Das and KarVick Chandra Das, 
Calcutta 

IN THE last paragraph, Mr Mathai 
narrates a mythological talc. The au¬ 
thor says that the mythical Parvati 
was wearing a necklace when her 
children, Ganesh and Kartikeya, were 
quarrelling over it. It was not the 
necklace that attracted their attention 
but a fruit she was holding. Tbe rest 
of the story would appear to be in 
order. 

N. Srinivasan, Madras 

IN 1IIS earlier book, Mr Mathai re¬ 
lated how Nehru was a mere figure¬ 
head who acted on his (Mr Mathai’s) 
advice on all national matters, and 
how hi- was involved in clandestine 
affairs with women. Now we are told, 
Mr Mathai was companion, friend, 
philosopher and guide to Raiiv and 
Sanjay Gandhi during their childhood. 
That would seem to explain, in part. 
Sanjay Gandhi’s alleged Emergency 
‘excesses’ ! 

M. N. Nair, Pondicherry 

THE contents of the cover story are 
the outpourings of a disgruntled, sel¬ 
fish and unscrupulous private servant 
of a great family. Like any discarded 
servant’s tale, the article is replete 
with malicious and filthy halftruths 
to make the book sell well. 

Sufiur Rahman. Murshidabad 

I CALL Mr Mathai a rabid opportu¬ 
nist. His writings about the Nchrus 
are a disgrace to this country. 
Rangadeep. S. S. Bangalore 

I READ M. O. Mathai’s second vo¬ 
lume of his memories of his years 
with Nehru. When I finished reading 


it, I was reminded of a story I read as 
a child: An elephant and a flea cros¬ 
sed a bridge together, the flea rest¬ 
ing on the tail-end of the elephant. 
When they reached the other side of 
the bridge, the flea boasted, “When 
I and the elephant crossed the bridge, 
we made it swing" 

Anuiadha Duda, New Delht 

Full Marx 

I REFER to the artirle “Bose: Born 
lighter, born lo-er" (May 6). A 
born loser Bose Was certainly not. 
Tn fact, he sowed the seeds while 
others reaped the harvest Mr Mathai 
is wrong in saying that Bose aroused 
not .socialism but nationalism. It is 
well known that he had great regard 
for the Soviet -system and organised 
his planning commission on socialistic 
lines, when he was president of the 
Congress. If Mr Mathai were familiar 
with Bose's economic ideals, he would 
have found that they tallied closely 
with those of Marx. Bose, for his 
bravery, secularism, patriotism, anfl 
extraordinary personality, can be 
compared with revolutionaries like 
Mao, Ho Chi Minh and Che Guevara. 
The only difference is Bose was a 
failure, unlike leaders .of other coun¬ 
tries, because we Indians are an un¬ 
grateful tribe. 

Prateep Sen, Digboi 

BOSE never reduced himself to a 
symbol of Bengal. He defeated Gan- 
dhiji's candidate and became presi¬ 
dent of the Indian National Congress 
at the Haripura Congress meeting. 
But he was not allowed to function as 
president and made to resign. It is a 
mischievous lie that he exiled him¬ 
self from the country. His vision of 
fighting the British with arms and 
ammunition was fulfilled only when 
he left India with the conviction that 
freedom could not be- won by begg¬ 
ing. It was Bo.se whp dealt the final 
blow to the tottering pillar of the 
British Empire; historians will admit 
that his military action had, hastened 
India’s freedom. 

K. P. Banrrji, Raipur 

THE author has made one notable 
error. He writes: “5116 (Mrs Gandhi) 
did not realise that somebody would 
quote Carlyle and say of Sanjay ‘poli¬ 
ties is the last refuge of the scoun¬ 
drel'.” It was Dr Samuel Johnson 
and not Carlyle, who said “Politics 
is the last refuge of the scoundrel”. 
Mrinmoy Kumar Bhaltacharya, 
Gauhati 

Editor's note:, You are partially 
right. The correct form of.the quo¬ 
tation however, reads: “Patriotism 
is the last refuge of the scoundrel” 
(see Boswell's Life of Johnson). 

MR MATHAI says that Subhas Chan¬ 
dra Bose was destined to fail. But 
did he really fail ? It is an accepted 





historical- fact that without the TNA, 
India would not have achieved inde¬ 
pendence in 1947. Even Michael Ed¬ 
wards has written in his book, The 
Last Days of British India, that “the 
ghost of Subhas Chandra Bose was 
to inhabit the conference rooms four 
years later as India moved through 
the last days of British rule and in 
death he was to have the success de¬ 
nied to him in life." Again, Mathai 
has questioned Subhas Bose’s "under¬ 
standing of international affairs.” But, 
in 1942, sitting in Germany, he told 
Admiral Canaris : “You know as well 
as I do that Germany will not be able 
to win this war, but this time victo¬ 
rious Britain will lose her grip on 
India." This, as it happened, proved 
to be correct. Does this not prove 
how unsubstantiated Mr Mathai’s 
statements are ? 

Bidyut Kumar Mukherjee, Calcutta 

THE tragedy of Bose was that he 
“loved his motherland not wisely”, 
as others did, but “too well”. 
Santanu Banerjee, New Delhi 

Who's guilty ? 

W ITH reference to Ajoy Bose’s 
“Dharna by army wives” (May 6), 
I think it is a pity that Indian army- 
men are denied their fundamental 
rights. They cannot file a writ of 
habeas corpus for their personal 
liberty. The Government should give 
full details about the said espionage 
charge after proper investigation, so 
that the axe does n t fall on innocent 
people. 

Asit Kumar, Dhanhad. 

PASSING secret military information 
to other countries is the most serious 
offence for an army officer and the 
highest punishment should be award¬ 
ed to him in case the charge is proved. 
It is therefore most distressing that 
the wives of the army officers should 
go on a dharna in front of Mr 
Jagjivan Ram’s house to protest 
against the detention of their 
husbands, who may be involved in an 
espionage case. 

B. N. BOSE, Jamshedpur. 

Unpious 

I N Khaas Baat (May 13). Piousji says, 
with reference to Sarada’s having 
won the National Best Ac tress Award 
for the third time, that “Jayalalitha, 
too, has been critical about it.” 1 
wonder where he got this piece of 
information from. At no time have I 
passed any remark about Sarada hav¬ 
ing won the award for the third time, 
nor has anyone asked for my opinion 
about it. I have the greatest regard 
for Sarada as an actress of undispu 
ted excellence. Piousji, would do well 
not to attribute such- an immature 
and childish attitude to me, particu¬ 
larly when it is baseless. 

Jayalalitha, Madras 

PIOUSJI has* created an impression 
among readers that the South Indian 
hiatinee idol, Sivaji Ganesan is yet 
to appear in a guest role in a Kan¬ 
nada film (Khaas Baat, May 6). This 


is not quite true. Sivaji Ganesan 
had acted in a Kannada film, School 
Master, fifteen years ago. 

R. G. Scshachalam, Bangalore 

Obsessed 

H AVE SUNDAY and its editorial 
board gone off the rails that they 
must harp on the theme of Bhutto, 
issue after issue? Poor man, he is all 
but forgotten in Pakistan and India. 
The desire to keep his name alive and 
to imbue him with qualities is sadly 
sentimental and irrelevant. He is 
undoubtedly of considerable stature 
as a person and a leader, but of 
ephemeral importance and of ab¬ 
solutely no consequence to India or 
the world at large. If attention is to 
be focussed, it should be on the per¬ 
sonality of Government, thrown up by 
the system of polity, thrown up bv 
cultural ethos, which brings successive 
regimes so constantly to an unsavoury 
end in Pakistan and elsewhere. The 
nation is jolted every few years 
and its progress retarded. Democratic 
hopes and aspirations seem to wither 
in the absence of a .spirit of tolerance, 
with incipient violence at home and 
classically at the frontier. An analysis 
of this would be food for thought in 
Pakistan and India, for Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Swe:,h Chopra, New Delhi. 


Anyday 

S UNDAY is no more SUNDAY. It’s 
now ANYDAY. 

Asoke Kumar Gangidi, Bankura. 

Editor's note : Sorry for the fre 
quent delays. After the June 10 
issue we hope lo establish re¬ 
gularity. But do remember, we 
publish from Calcutta. 


Tourists be blown 

'T'HE figures quoted by Mr Mahesh 
1 Sarin, Managing Director (on 
leave), Indian Airlines, were intrigu¬ 
ing (Opinion, May 6). With regard to 
the “exaggerated reports” ot discour¬ 
tesy by IA staff, I suggest Mr Satin 
get off his high hoise and come down 
to earth. The following will Illustrate 
my point. Place: Durn Dum Airport. 
Date. May 13, 1979 Scene- IC 261 
(Calcutta / Bhubaneswar i Visakha- 
palnani) checking in counter. 

Pr.ssengcr to IA booking clerk : 
“Could you please allow me two 
hand baggages? You see. I am an 
international passenger and I have 
these two small packages. Could you 
also give me a window seat, if avai¬ 
lable?” 

IA booking clerk: “Who cares for 
what you are? You an- asking for 
not one, but two favours. Why should 
1 favour you? And don’t keep saving 
that you arc an international pas lon¬ 
ger.” 

I could go on with such anecdotes. 
But the basic point remains: The IA 
staff is very discourteous. 

B. K. Yadava, Cuttack 


Not so bad, after all 

T HE report, “Maharashtra’s working 
women speak out” by Shubhasani 
Ali (May fi), was rather lopsided. 
Perhaps, it is true that women are 
not paid the same wages as men in 
the unorganised sector or in rural 
areas, but women working in the 
organised sector have little to com¬ 
plain about. Women working in banks, 
insurance companies and in establish¬ 
ed private sector organisations are 
paid the same wages as their male 
counterparts, and sometimes, treated 
even better than them. 

S. Raj, Bombay. 

Money grabbers 

I AGREE with Gautam Kundu when 
he says in “Not so great after all” 
(May that India is the only country 
which has such an “organised bunch 
ot vicious, conscienceless, socially 
irresponsible money grabbing film¬ 
makers.” Our filmmakers are, per¬ 
haps unaware of tile fact that films 
have a tremendous impact on the 
masses And even if they are, they 
don't -eeni to bother about it, consi¬ 
dering the fact that they produce 
such Hash. 

Jjya ( hohen, Secunderabad 

l HAD the opportunity of reading 
Gautam Kundu’s film review. In 
the review Mr Kundu has said that 
the him is “one of the worst-written 
and worst-directed big pictures of the 
year.” I was under the impression 
that a critic, before making com¬ 
ments, at least knows the subject 
about which he is writing. But It 
seems that though the critic is a 
Bengali, he has not caied to read the 
Bengali book of the same title and 
compared it with the film version. 
However, I would like to point out 
that I do not want to be taught by 
anyone the art of writing a story, 
least of all by a film critic. Inciden¬ 
tally, I would like to bring to your 
notice that recently, in the Cannes 
Film Festival, the film Canadevata 
was branded as “trash” by previewers, 
but merely because of this you can¬ 
not sav that Tarashankar Rando- 
padhyay’s book was trash. 
Vtkramaditya. Pans 

MR KUNDU, while mentioning the 
sequence of Amitabh fighting Shetty, 
says, “...the kids around me were 
taking in all this with open mouthed 
awe.” One wonders how kids managed 
to sneak into an “adults only” movie. 
Henuka Prasad, Patna 

Mis-kick ! 

P K. BANERJEE, while reporting 
on the young footballers of this 
year (“Tomorrow’s Superstars”, May 
6) has, inadvertently, made a few in¬ 
correct statements. Tarun Mukhia, 
after an abortive year with East 
Bengal, has joined Rajasthan Club 
and not his former club, Kidderpore. 
Again, Pradip Datta will be playing 
for Tollygunge Agragami and not for 
George Telegraph. 
lndrajit Barori, Calcutta. 
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NEHRU'S PAPER DEAD 

By AJOY BOSE 


<< r PHE National Herald is an insti- 
1 tution. It has a directorate 
which has no personal or financial 
interest in it,” wrote Mahatma Gandhi 
in the Hanijan in 1942 condemning 
its forcible closure bv the British 
Government. Today, 37 years later, 
as financial bungling and racketeering 
pushes the Herald swiftly towards to¬ 
tal liquidation, the words of the 
Mahatma sound almost absurd. . 

The Associated Journals Ltd. which 
runs the National Herald from New 
Delhi and Nalkmal Herald, Navjwan 
and Qaumi Awaaz from Lucknow, is 
perhaps the most mismanaged public 
limited company in the country. Be¬ 
set by labour strikes over the past 
two years because of delayed payment* 
of wages to its employees, manage¬ 
ment finally declared a lockout on 6 
March this year. The company is 
also facing several inquiries mto 
charges (made by the workers) of 
Jargescale financial corruption, ques¬ 
tionable transactions, retrenchment qf 
staff, delay in deposit of provident 
fund, LSI arid LIC contributions and 
income tax deductions of the staff, 
thus creating the conditions for clo¬ 
sure. 

What is not being investigated, 
however, is how, without any con¬ 
crete investment whatsoever, Mrs 
Indira Gandhi has turned the whole 
Herald organisation into a monopoly 
firm. The present Herald manage¬ 
ment has now left it to Mrs Gandhi 
to decide the fate of the company 
and its 1,500 employees although she 
is not even a minor shareholder in 
the company. It is being made out 
by the Herald management that the 
Janata Government’s various enqui¬ 
ries into the affairs of the Herald 
are a part of the “personal victimi¬ 
sation campaign” against the former 
Prime Minister, while her only con¬ 
nection with the paper is her father’s 
association with the name of National 
Herald. 

In fact, despite the masthead, it. 
was not really Jawaharlal Nehru who 
founded the National Herald. While 
it is true that Nehru’s name was 
used extensively in the paper to boost 
its popularity, the man who gave the 
idea of the Herald is Mohan Lai 
Saxena, an Uttar Pradesh lawyer and 
Minister in the interim UP Govern¬ 
ment in 1937. A dynamic organiser, 
Mohan Lai Saxena got together with 
the legendary freedom fighter Ball 
Ahmed Kidwai and between them 
laid the foundations of the National 
Herald. It was Mohan Lai Saxena 
who went from door to door for the 
funds needed to start the Herald and 
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contributed a large sum himself. 
There is not much evidence to show 
whether the Nehru family at any 
stage of the 40-year-old history of the 
Herald made any “financial contribu¬ 
tions to the paper. 

Early in 1938, the National Herald 
was started. Nehru was its chief edi¬ 
tor, while the first managing editor 
was Rama Rao, known in his time as 
"the ablest sub-editor in the coun¬ 
try”. Within a few months M. Chala- 
pathi Rau, known till then as mora 
of a literary writer than a journalist, 
joined the Herald. Temperamental 
by nature, Chalapathi Rau started 
his career in the Herald on a contro¬ 
versial note. The problem rose ovdr 
MC’s designation. While Chalapathi 
Rau insisted that the management 
had promised him the post of an as¬ 
sistant editor, he was given the post 
ot a senior sub editor. . Which caused 
him to write a very bitter letter to 
K. fswarj Dutt, editor of People's 
Voice where MC had worked lor a 
brief spell as a leader writer. “First 
I was to be the second assistant 
editor, then the third, then a kind of 
fourth and finally an order (not, 
even an offer) was given to me that 
I was senior sub-editor on Rs 125,” 
he wrote in his letter. It was the 
start of a 40-year-long spell of strain¬ 
ed relations with the management 
for Chalapathi Rau. He was. how¬ 
ever, soon made an assistant .editor. 

For the first three to four years, 
the Herald had a precarious exist¬ 
ence. "We started disastrously be¬ 
cause the paper was printed very 
badly”, recollected T. N. Singh who 
jonied in 1938 as assistant editor and 
later was general manager of the 
Herald. "It had a poor calculation 
despite the association of Jawaharlal 
Nehru’s name and advertisement re¬ 
venue was meagre. The paper in¬ 
curred heavy recurring losses. So 
much so, by early 1940, our accumu¬ 
lated losses were more than the to¬ 
tal subscribed share capital. The 
staff and workers did not get their 
salaries regularly,” remembered T. 
N. Singh. 

The financial crisis deepened, till 
early in May, 1940, it appeared that 
the paper would have to close down. 
A crucial meeting of the board of 
directors, presided over by Nehru, 
was held on the premises of the 
National Herald and the workers 
were told that the question before 
the directors was either to close the 
Herald forthwith or sell it to some 
industrial magnate. R. P. Dalmia had 
been approached to take the paper 
over. 






The staff, led by M. Chalapathi 
Rau, were,'however, violently opposed 
to either the closure or the takeover 
by an industrialist. They proposed that 
they should be allowed to take the 
paper over for six months and Nehru, 
who was by then extremely close to 
Chalapathi Rau, agreed to the pro- 

S osal. In a strange quirk of history, 
9 years later, the same proposal is 
now being put up by the Herald 
workers with the backing of Chala¬ 
pathi Rau, but Nehru's daughter 
obviously does not have the same 
faith in the staff. 

The workers’ management succee¬ 
ded in 1940 and within six months, 
the Herald was back on its feet. 
Chalapathi Rau would later describe 
this as “the most glorious period of 
the Herald history.” 

Soon, the second world war started 
and the Herald, because of its pro- 
Congress policy and association with 
Nehru ran into trouble with the Bri¬ 
tish authorities. Chalapathi Rau 
recounts an interesting anecdote 
about those days in a recent article 
in the Working Journalist. At the 
height of the anti-war campaign by 
the Congress, the British Govern¬ 
ment issued an advertisement to all 
newspapers calling the. Congress 
programme “goonda activities”. The 
Herald management was in a dilem¬ 
ma. Its need for advertisement re¬ 
venue was great, but the contents of 
the advertisement would go against 
the grain of its policies. Finally. 
Nehru decided , the issue. He said 
that although the Herald would con¬ 
tinue its anti-British editorial policy, 
it would carry the advertisement. 
Thus, the National Herald carried an 
advertisement boldly proclaiming the 
Congress leaders as “goondas”. 

Nehru's magnanimity with British 
advertisements however did not help 
much, and the Herald had to close 
down in 1942 under pressure from 
the British Government. The forced 
closure brought a lot of support to 
the Herald and contributions from 
various private parties and, in fact, 
at a certain point Ra.na Rao had to 
issue an appeal to the donors not 
to give any more money. 

After three long years, in Novem¬ 
ber, 1945, the Herald reopened with 
almost the same staff. Rama Rao 
took over again as managing editor, 
and. Chalapathi Rau resigned from 
the Hindustan Times where he was 
working during the closure period and 
rejoined as assistant editor. 

Within a few months, however,- 
serious differences of opinion on how 
to run the paper started between. 
Rama Rao and Chalapathi Rau. Old 
hands remember that the two were, 
on some days, not oh speaking terms. 
Matters came to a head early In 
1946, when Rama Rao went to Allaha¬ 
bad to cover a Congress conference 
and Chalapathi Rau was acting edi¬ 
tor. Rama Rao found that the 
Herald was not carrying his des- 
atches from Allahabad, and when 
e returned he is reported to have 
had quite a scene with Chalapathi 
Rau. 

Soon, in July 1946, Rama Rao left 


the Herald and Chalapathi Rau be¬ 
came the new editor — an editorship 
which he would have to finally relin¬ 
quish in great shame and humiliation 
x good 32 years later. 

FTER independence, with the Bri¬ 
tish gone, the Heralds first ma¬ 
jor target became Govind Ballabh 
Pant. Although the Herald was not 
the official Congress paper, its vehe¬ 
ment support of Nehru and Kidwai 
In their political battles with Pant 
very quickly linked it to the politics 
of the era. 

By the early Fifties, the Pant lobby 
had made some inroads into the 
Herald management and one of 
Pant’s chief lieutenants. C. B. Gupta, 
with the help of his friend Krishnaji 
who was manager of the Herald, 
made a determined bid to take over 
the paper. Hir attempts were thwar¬ 
ted by Kidwaj, and Krishnaji had to 
leave. 

The financial affairs, however, got 
from bad to worse since Nehru quite 



clearly refused to divert any Govern¬ 
ment money towards the paper, nor 
use his influence to get the paper 
advertisements. In 1954, there was 
U, strike over non-payment of wages 
and for a short while, the workers, 
for the second time, took over the 
management and ran it, but this 
time without much success. 

Finally, a trust called the Janhit 
Nidhi Trust was formed and this 
trust till today controls nearly 70 per 
cent of the shares. 

Among the first trustees were 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Padmaja Naidu.P. 
L. Sapru and Mrs Indira Gandhi. Tho 
trust however did not solve the 
main problem, which was the lack 
of a competent management. Finan¬ 
cial difficulties continued to plague 
the institution till in 1957, the wor¬ 
kers went on a strike on the issue 
which hag continually plagued the 
Herald throughout its history—delay¬ 
ed payment of wages. 

It was at this point that the 
Herald at last found a saviour. Uma 
Shankar Dixit, one of the most loyal 
soldiers of the Nehru family, was 
inducted to manage the Her aid in 
late 1957. “The topic was first broa¬ 
ched to me by Mridula Sarabhai who 
also told Nehruji to persuade roe to 
manage the Herald” Uma Shankar 
Dixit ‘ recollects. “So, one night, 1 
was called for dinner and after wc 


had finished food, Nehruji and 
Indiraji sat on either side of me on 
the drawing room sofa and talked me 
into taking charge of the Herald, 
said Dixit. 

For the Nehru family, Dixit was 
an ideal choice. He was loyalist to 
the point of fanaticism, absolutely 
honest, and also had an uncanny 
shrewdness in money matters. These 
qualities reflected in the dramatic 
improvement of the Herald’s chronic 
ill health after Dixit took over. By 
1959, the paper had become self-sup¬ 
porting and its circulation, which bad 
never been over 10,000, climbed to 
12,500. A proper wage structure, 
with yearly increments, was also 
iven to the employees and for the 
rst time the monthly salary was 
distributed on the first of every 
month. Soon, the Navjwicm and the 
Qaumi Awaz, a Hindi and an Urdu 
daily, were started, and although both 
ran at a loss, they were not a strain 
on the company. 

Encouraged Nehru tiecame keen on 
starting a daily from Delhi and since 
Chalapathi Rau was also eager to 
shift his base from Lucknow to Delhi, 
tn 1961 an effort was made to. launch 
a Delhi edition. A plot of land was 
purchased in Najafgarh and printing 
machinery was bought. However, 
the effort proved abortive because of 
a lack of organisation. Dixit at that 
time wag busy campaigning for the 
Congress in the elections, and Chala¬ 
pathi Rau suddenly fell ill. The 
Herald lost Rs 5 lakhs in this aborted 
venture. But in spite of this loss, the 
total deficit of the Herald came down 
from Rs 13 lakhs in 1957 to Rs 7 
lakhs in 1965, and the Circulation of 
the Lucknow Herald kept steadily in¬ 
creasing. 

Meanwhile attempts to start a 
New Delhi Herald continued, and al¬ 
though Nehru himself died in May, 
1964, Chalapathi Rau was insistent. 

Dixit himself was against the idea. 
He pointed out to Chalapathi Rau, 
“It is one thing to maintain a paper 
in a city where there are few com¬ 
petitors. over whom you have in any 
case a head start; it is quite another 
to compete with established news¬ 
papers who have big industry back¬ 
ing them." 

His words, however, were not 
heeded either by Chalapathi Rau or 
Mrs Gandhi, who, after her father’s 
death, had become ‘the guiding spi¬ 
rit’ of the Herald even though she 
resigned her trusteeship after she 
became Information and Broadcasting 
Minister in 1966. 

So. Dixit, -loyal soldier to the Nehru 
family that he was, started on the 
thankless task of running a news¬ 
paper in a capital city which had al¬ 
ready five newspapers, four of whom 
were run by big industrialists. 


O N 5 March, 1968, the Delhi 
Herald was launched and almost 
immediately trouble started. In the 
editorial wing, Chalapathi Rau clash¬ 
ed with Mr Baptista, who had become 
the first news editor of the Delhi 
edition. Rau wrote a letter to Dixit 
who was still managing director 
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Mrs Gandhi unth Uma Shankar Dixit 


accusing Baptista of coming to office 
drunk.* Dixit, after failing to find a 
flotation between the two, shunted 
Baptist a back to Lucknow where he 
bad been previously news editor. 

Dixit himself, meanwhile, was hav¬ 
ing trouble with the general mana¬ 
ger, Sitaram Guntare. Relations bet¬ 
ween the two deteriorated to the 
extent that at one point Dixit would 
not epter the Herald office but gave 
Instructions from outside. Moreover, 
now the paper started losing money 
heavily and matters became worsp 
When Dixit became a Minister and 
resigned from the Herald early in 
1971, Col. Zaidi, who was chairman 
earlier, also took over as managing 
director. In September 1971, after 
workers started agitating because of 
delayed payment of wages, a 23-dav 
lockout was declared. Guntare left 
quite soon after this and a new 
manager, P. L. Sondhi. was brought 
In. 

Sondhi could not get along well 
with Col. Zaidi, whom the former 
accused of corruption. Amongst the 
various charges which Sondhi brought 
against the chairman and managing 
director was that Zaidi used to get 
the maintenance and repair of office 
vehicles done at the workshop man¬ 
aged by a relative of Col. Zaidi. It 
was obvious that a replacement was 
needed for Dixit, and it was at this 
point that Yashpal Kapoor made his 
entry. Kapoor, who had been private 
*e'-retarv to the Prime Minister in 
1967, was an "officer on special dutv” 
(sic) for the Prime Minister in 1971, 
and was regarded as one of the ris¬ 
ing stars in Mrs Gandhi’s orbit after 
the Congress split. 

Kapoor was seen quite regularly In 
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1971 at the Lucknow offices and worn 
went around that he was becoming 
managing director. He also took an 
initiative in some financial trans¬ 
actions relating to the Herald al¬ 
though legally and formally he still 
bad nothing to do with the organi¬ 
sation. Meanwhile, in 1972, Sondhi 
left, and in his place came S. D. 
Pillai, reportedly at the insistence of 
the Narang family of Narang Brewe¬ 
ries, who were financially backing 
the Herald. 

Watching, with alarm, these new 
developments was Chalapathi Rau 
who found that his powers as an 
editor were slowly being whittled 
away by the new masters of the 
Herald. Angered at this, Chalapthi 
Rau wrote a seven page lettgr in 
late 1972 to Mrs Gandhi complaining 
of being left out in major decisions 
regarding the Herald and named 
Yashpal Kapoor as the main person 
working out the new equations. The 
angry editor threatened that if 
Yashpal Kapoor was made a director, 
he would immediately resign. This, 
for the moment, stopped Kapoor, but 
instead of him another member of 
the rising caucus which would later 
promote Sanjay Gandhi, Mohammed 
Yunus, became the managing direc¬ 
tor shortly before the Emergericy. 

The Emergency, of course brought 
a dramatic change in the fortunes of 
the Herald, and suddenly from being 
a financially bankrupt organisation it 
became a paper which had all the 
business organisations at its beck 
and call. Advertisements became no 
problem. Yunus used to tell the 
advertisement department, “Just go 
and meet the Chief Minister of so 
and so Government and show him 
my card, and he will give you the 


advertisement”. According to em¬ 
ployees of the advertisement depart¬ 
ment, this always worked. Bahuguna, 
for instance, when he was the Uttar 
Pradesh Chief Minister, was told to 
order all educational institutions of 
the State to subscribe to the Herald. 
The subscription money was cut from 
the grants given to the educational 
institutions. At first, Bahuguna resis¬ 
ted this quite arbitrary order slightly, 
but he was firmly told to comply ana 
he had no way out. Later, when he 
was ousted, the totally captive 
Narain Das Tiwari gave no trouble 
whatsoever. In Haryana, Bans! Lai 
gave orders to every office and insti¬ 
tution in the State to subscribe and 
there were not many who dared to 
disobey his orders in those days. In 
addition to the daily paper, fat sup¬ 
plements full of advertisements were 
issued by the Herald costing over a 
rupee, and they too were forced on 
the already reluctant subscribers. 

Donations also started flowing in, 
and sitting in Delhi, Yunus sent let¬ 
ters all over the country to rich in¬ 
dustrialists and wealthy persons to 
contribute. Once Yunus asked the 
Nizam of Hyderabad to send Rs 15 
lakhs but the Nizam sent only Rs. 5- 
lakhs. The cheque was angrily re- • 
turned by Yunus, such was the level 
of his arrogance. There is no exact 
estimate of the enormous amount of 
money made in the form of subscrip¬ 
tions and donations by the Herald 
in the Emergency period! but some 
estimates take the figure into crores. 
The management also tried ambitious 
projects. A new building was put 
up in Lucknow and the old building 
was sought to be demolished and a 
shopping complex was planned in 
that area. The Delhi office was re¬ 
novated completely and a plush board 
room and conference room were 
constructed. A stereo system was 
installed in the office ostensibly to 
broadcast Nehru’s speeches. Herald 
workers however allege that bugging 
devices were planted along with the 
stereo system ! 

T1JHILE everything changed during 
VV the Emergency, the only thing 
which still held out against the chan¬ 
ging times was the editorial policy. 
The ageing Chalapathi Rau hung on 
determinedly to his old editorial 
style and while there was the usual 
pro-Congress tilt, there were no signs 
-of the sickening paeans to Sanjay 
Gandhi which most other newspapers 
were indulding in. 

Not that there were no efforts to 

S ‘ve publicity to Sanjay through the 
erald, but the old man held on 
grimly and though this ultimately 
would lead to his downfall, Rau be¬ 
came even more obstinate under 
pressure. In Lucknow, the resident 
editor C N. Chittaranjan in his own 
way was also ‘resisting the powers 
that be, but with great ^ difficulty. 
When he wrote in the editorial log 
book not to carry any photographs of- 
Sanjay, Chittaranjan found, the next 
day, that the page on which he had 
written these instructions had been 
torn off. 

The editorial staff, and particularly 


Chalapattii Rau, were proving quite 
inconvenient to die management and 
the caucus, and this was ironically 
reflected in the 30th anniversary of 
Rau in the Hfrald in ‘July, 1976, 
when a large function at the Delhi 
office was addressed by various Con¬ 
gress luminaries including Mrs 
Gandhi. While speakers paid lip- 
service to his work, some however 
hinted that it was perhaps time that 
Rau took a rest after what thev 
described as “such a glorious 
innings”. 

It is a matter of speculation whe¬ 
ther Rau would have remained edi¬ 
tor if the Emergency had continued, 
but in March. 1977. things again 


cnangea dramatically: From eupho¬ 
ria to total panic. The fortunes of 
the paper followed closely those of 
Mrs Gandhi and suddenly Yunus and 
the rest of the board of directors 
was desperate to get out of the 
Herald. Soon after the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment took over, Rau resigned 
tram the post of chief editor and 
became instead the chairman of the 
editorial board. He would be allowed 
to keep this position for only one 
year. 

In October, Mrs Gandhi’s arrest 
put even more fright into the Herald 
management and in November, the 
board of directors, including Yunus 
and Col. Zaidi, approached Mrs 


Gandhi and asked her for permission 
to sell off the Herald. They said 
that It would not be possible to run 
the Herald in the changed situation 
and the sale of the building and 
property could perhaps help them 
save something. On 9 December the 
board of directors met formally and 
decided to sell all the land and as¬ 
sets, and on 26 December, met again 
to call an extraordinary shareholders 
meeting on 3 January to ratify tho 
proposals of the sale. An alternative 
proposal came from Uma Shankar 
Dixit, who said that he needed Rs 
25 lakhs to run the paper but Mrs 
Gandhi refused him, saying,“Where 
shall I get that amount of money?” 


Has the management been 
turning black money into white 1 


H AS- ithe Herald management 
over the last several years 
been concentrating on turning 
Slack money into white rather 
than managing the organisation? 
The 1978 enquiry by the Company 
Affairs Department has revealed 
some very interesting facts. Some 
of the major-finds of the enquiry 
are: I) miscellaneous receipts to 
the tune of Rs 35.15 lakhs between 
1874-*75 and 1976-’77, in respect 
of which the sources of such re¬ 
ceipts were clearly available. In 
certain cases, the company itself 
was shown as the source of such 
receipts; II) receipt of substan¬ 
tial advances against subscription 
to the extent of Rs 23-39 lakhs 
during the period 1974-75 and 
1976-77; III) receipt of advances 
against advertisements between 
1974-’75 and 1976-77 in several 
cases and in some cases such ad¬ 
vance exceeded Rs 50,000; IV) 
receipt of share application 
money to the extent of Rs 4.4 
lakhs from certain parties with¬ 
out receiving the share applica¬ 
tions in respect tliereof. These 
include Rs 50,000 received from 
one individual which was credi¬ 
ted to the unclaimed balance ac¬ 
count in the accounts for the year 
ending 31.3.75; V) Advance of 
interest-free loans amounting to 
Rs 1.45 lakhs. However, as a re¬ 
sult of adverse remarks made by 
the auditors, the company decided 
to charge interest at the rate of 
6 per cent per annum with effect 
from 1.1.78. Interestingly, the Rs 
1.45 lakhs was given out in loans 
to one Sudhir Sarin who happens 
to be the elder brother of Yash- 
pal Kapoor’s son-in-law. 

The Herald workers’ union la, 
its report to the Srlnivasan en¬ 
quiry committee has alleged large- 
acale rackets in converting black 


money Into white. For example, 
the workmen were paid bonus for 
the year 1977-78 on October 25 
after a strike at the rate of 8,33 
per cent but there was no indica¬ 
tion as to the source of this 
amount in the books of account. 
Funnily enough, however, in the 
next month, November, the circu¬ 
lation receipts suddenly soared 
and amounted to Rs 1.58 lakhs, 
rompared to only Rs 93,000 in 
October. With what money were 
the workers paid? 

The union has given an exam¬ 
ple of how black money is being 
converted into white by giving 
the total receipts for one day, 
namely 16 February, 1979. Of the 
total amount of Rs 35,250 collec¬ 
ted on that day. only Rs 250 was 
through cheques. This is strange, 
since all the parties Who paid on 
the day were outstation people 
coming from as far away places 
as Varanasi and Patna, and it 
would be more convenient' tor 
them to pay through chequea. 
Curlouser still is the case of one 
Jai Kumar Singh of Ranchi who 
paid in February 1979 a total of 
Rs 11.500 in three instalments of 
Rs 3,500 on the 1st, Rs 5,500 on 
the 16th and Rs 2,500 on the 17th. 
Why Mr Jai Kumar Singh could 
not pay the full amount on one 
day instead of troubling himself 
thrice remains a mystery. 

The union has also charged that 
bogus receipts were being issued 
to benami parties, or parties who 
have not made payment in fact, 
and shown as receipts against sale 
of newspapers to agents and sub¬ 
scribers. Bogus receipts for such 
subscriptions or even share appli¬ 
cation money were being issued 
in large numbers every day and 
then being destroyed immediately 
since the parties who were suppo¬ 
sed to receive them sure non¬ 


existent. A number of such torn 
receipts, which the union pre¬ 
sumes were issued in this manner 
and destroyed, were found in the 
wastepaper basket. They have 
been handed over to tho Sriniva- 
san committee. Black money is 
also converted into white by clear¬ 
ing off old outstanding payments 
against advertisers and circulation 
agents without any actual pay¬ 
ment being received from the 
parties concerned. As a result, 
advertisement collections for Nov¬ 
ember suddenly jumped to Rs 
1.05 lakhs from Rs 50,000 in Octo¬ 
ber. Why did the advertisers decide 
to pay up loans which they have 
not paid for years suddenly in 
November ? 

Basing their investigations on 
tom receipts discovered in the 
wastepaper basket, the union 
approached a number of parties 
who were supposed to have paid. 
Many of them were either un- 
traceable or had not paid. D.G.L. 
Pvt Ltd of Connanght Place, for 
instance, denied paving Rs 589.05 
on 18 November, 1978, as recor¬ 
ded in tho company ledger folio 
No. M. 1402. The receipt No 1609 
was found torn in the wastepaper 
basket 

Other charges included the 
sale by the management of the 
newsprint quota alloted to it, in 
the blidqnarket; In the Delhi 
establishment alone, newsprint 
worth Rs 80,000 obtained at con¬ 
trolled rate* on the basis of infla¬ 
ted circulation figures is believed 
to have been sold in the black- 
market every month. Incidentally, 
the circulation rose sharply in 
1978, although there is very little 
reason why it should have, given 
the misfortunes of the Herald. 

A-B. 
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Meanwhile, Yasbpal Kapoor bad 
entered the scene again. There are 
two versions of how Kapoor returned 
—one bis. and the other of Herald 
workers According to Kapoor, he 
was approached by the workers to 
6ave the situation and he said that 
although “he was not willing, he was 
a k’-al soldier of Mrs Gandhi and if 
she ordered him, he would comply”. 
The workers say that Kapoor had 
been angling for the Herald for a 
long time and used this opportunity 
to fool the workers and used their 
cause to take over the organisation. 

O N 31 December Yashpal Kapoor 
walked into the Delhi Herald 
office along with Vimal Mehrotra, a 
trade unionist-cum-industrialist close 
to Yashpal Kapoor, and told the 
workers that Herald would not be 
closed and that he would run it. On 
4 January 1 , 1978, a new board of 
directors took over. Yashpal Kapoor 
became managing director, Vimal 
Mehrotra, director, and Charanjit 
Singh, the Coca Cola magnate, the 
chairman. The old board of directors 
resigned. Incidentally, no meeting 
of the shareholders was called before 
the change. In fact, Yashpal Kapoor’s 
appointment was confirmed by the 
meeting of the shareholders only on 
September 30, 1978 with retroipoctive 
effect from 4 January that year. 

The new management appointed its 
own men. A former clerk of the 
Congress campaign committee—the 
fund collection machinery of Mrs 
Gandhi—who had never worked in a 
newspaper before or had any manage¬ 
rial experience was appointed general 
manager. Another new appointee 


was R. P. Gupta who was only a semi¬ 
skilled worker in the Herald press 
before he left the establishment tak¬ 
ing retrenchment compensation, 
gratuity and benefits. Gupta was 
now appointed as general foreman of 
the press with a salary three times 
what he had drawn before. Signi¬ 
ficantly, the wage bill of the Delhi 
establishment went up to Rs 1.92 
lakhs in 1978 from Rs 1.55 lakhs in 
the previous year. 

Editorially, there were also some 
drastic changes. Chittaranjan, who 
had for a long time clashed with 
Yashpal Kapoor and his group, was 
forced to leave. Ironically, manage¬ 
ment used differences between 
Chittaranjan and Chalapathi Rau to 
get the former out. Chalapathi’s 
turn came soon. The new manage¬ 
ment started humiliating him in every 
little way. They did not inform him 
of Khushwant Singh's coming in as 
the new editor. Rau was refused 
the office car and one day, instruc¬ 
tions were given to all typists in the 
office not to type his editorials. For 
Chalapathi Rau this was the final 
insult. In a resignation letter to the 
Herald chairman Charanjit Singh, 
Rau wrote, “I am not writing it in 
bitterness. This is a short epitaph 
which can later be extended of 40 
years of dedicated and frustrated 
journalism... I promise to forget 
National HeraldV. This was the 13th 
time that Chalapathi Rau had tender¬ 
ed bis resignanon in his 40 stormy 
years. And this unlucky time the 
management accepted his resignation 
without a m,urmur of apology. 

Khushwant Singh came in August 
as the new editor of Herald, fresh 


from his own humiliation by the 
Times of India, but soon found it 
impossible to function. “It was 
absolutely chaotic. Nobody seemed 
to have any clue of how to run the 
organisation,” he recollects of bis 
brief five-month stay in the organisa¬ 
tion. Khushwant Singh worked for 
these five months without any salary 
because he had promised the workers 
at his welcome reception that if the 
workers did not get their salary on 
time, be would not draw his own 
salary. As Yashpal Kapoor told him 
later, "Khushwantji, how could you 
mako such a rash promise? Workers 
will never get paid on time”. But 
Khushwant Singh never did draw bis 
salary. 

Finally In December Khushwant 
Singh decided to leave, and repeated 
requests to Mrs Gandhi, who had 
asked him to take charge of the 
Herald, finally forced her to relieve 
him. The little hope that the Herald 
workers had that under an editor 
like Singh the paper would survive, 
slumped. Resentment with the new 
management reached a peak. Salaries 
were due for months together. Their 
provident fund, ESI and LTC and 
income-tax deductions had not been 
deposited and there were reports of 
questionable transactions. On 3 
March, the Lucknow Herald union 
struck work, and the company declar¬ 
ed a lockout on 6 March. In Delhi, 
the union followed suit and struck 
work on 10 March, and a lockout was 
declared five days later. 

Workers, however, occupied tho 
premises of both the Delhi and 
Lucknow offices fearing that records 
and important documents pertaining 
to the paper would be destroyed by 
the management. The workers also 
made a number of representations to 
the Central and State administrations 
in Lucknow and Delhi. On 15 April, 
the registrar of companies, Uttar 
Pradesh, Kanpur, issued a show cause 
notice resultant of an enquiry by the 
company affairs department In the 
beginning of 1978, which had shown 
serious discrepancies in the Herald 
management's accounts, and asked 
the company to send its reply within 
15 days. The very next day, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India issued a gazette 
notification appointing an investiga¬ 
tion committee under IDR Act direct¬ 
ing the committee to submit its re¬ 
port within 15 days. 

On 19 April, the company law 
department issued an order appoint¬ 
ing another investigation committee 
for an in-depth inquiry into the affairs 
of the company. The CBI is also 
making an inquiry info certain 
irregularities of the Herald- 

In Delhi, the labour commissioner, 
Delhi administration, ordered the re¬ 
covery of Rs 1,50,278 towards the 
wages of workers for the month of 
February. The management did not 
pay and on 22 May, two cars, one 
matador van, six newsprint reels and 
cheques worth Rs 41,000 and all the 
bank accounts and the rents of the 
Herald building were attached. 

Thus, the Herald is on the verge 
of total liquidation, and its 1,500 
workers are facing unemployment. 



While the management says that it 
has just no money to immediately pay 
the workers dues and pay the 
deposits, workers point out that the 
Herald is not actually running at a 
loss but that the management has 
created an artificial financial crisis 
through its acts of omission and 
Commission. According to a state¬ 
ment given by the workers to the 
Srinivasan investigation committee on 
Associated Journals Ltd., the fixed 


assets of the company have increased 
enormously. As per the balance 
sheets of the company, the fixed 
assets of the company rose from Rs 
45 lakhs in 1968-’69 to over Rs l 
crore in 1977-78. In a Press state¬ 
ment, Col. Zaidi on 21 November 
1977, said, “The market value of the 
assets of the company at present are 
worth over Rs. 3 crores”. Another 
question the workers are raising is 
where the enormous money collected 


during the Emergency by the Herald 
management has gone. 

The various enquiry committees 
who are investigating into the affairs 
of the Herald might lead to some 
very interesting findings which would 
not only involve the present and past 
masters of Herald but also some 
bigger fish, perhaps also including the 
former Prime Minister who has so 
far very shrewdly kept out of the 
Herald drama. 


Kapoor wants a free Press 


L IFE is full of ironies. Some¬ 
times it brings together 
strange bedfellows. No one could 
have imagined that Mr Yashpal 
Kapoor, trouble-shooter and strong 
man in Mrs Gandhi’s camp, would 
make common cause with Mr C. R. 
Irani, managing director of the 
Statesman Limited, and that too, 
to protect the freedom of the 
Press 1 

Life is like that. But did Mr 
Vasant Sathe ever think he would 
be the cause of such unity? Va¬ 
sant Sathe is an irrepressible 
Congress (I) MP, who moved an 
amendment to the industries (De¬ 
velopment and Regulation) Act in 
the Lok Sabha last March. Mr 
Sathe, when he did this, could 
not have even dreamt of the re¬ 
percussions. 

Mr George Fernandes, Indus¬ 
try Minister, had moved some 
amendments to the IDR Act, and 
Mr Sathe wanted to have his own 
amendment too. He wanted inclu¬ 
sion of “litho-printing industry” 
also to be augmented ii. the first 
schedule of the Act, along with 
other industries like zip faste¬ 
ners, pressure cookers, oil stoves, 
etc. suggested by Mr Fernandes. 
Mr Sathe said he was “pleading 
this because of a particular case 
with which I am connected.... it 
is called Shivraj Fine Arts Litho 
Works”. 

The further Irony is that the 
amendment which Mr Sathe 
moved (which was later changed, 
with his consent, to “printing in¬ 
cluding litho printing industry” 
thus bringing the entire printing 
industry under the ambit of the 
IDR Act) was, hardly two months 
later, to affect an institution 
which was very closely linked with 
Mrs Gandhi’s family—the Natio¬ 
nal Herald.. The company which 
publishes National Herald is asso¬ 
ciated Journals and its managing 
director is Mr Yashpal Kapoor. If 
he had clairvoyance, would Mr 
Sathe have moved the amendment 
and accepted the change sugges¬ 
ted? This will remain a hypothe¬ 
tical question, unanswered. , 

The late Feroze Gandhi fought a 
battle royal to enable the Press to 
report what was said in Parliament. 


The privilege was taken away du¬ 
ring Emergency, and is now res¬ 
tored. It has fallen again to the 
fate of one of the minions in Mrs 
Gandhi’s camp to move an amend¬ 
ment which gives the Government 
the powers to bully the Press, if 
it choses to. Once “printing inclu¬ 
ding litho-printing industry” got 
included in the first schedule of 
IDR Act, the Government had the 
power to order an investigation. 
In view of the trouble that has 
been going on in Notional Herald 
—the newspaper has remained 
ciosed since March— the Govern¬ 
ment appointed a two-man com¬ 
mission to look into the affairs of 
Associated Journals. Mr Kapoor, 
who did not display any soft cor¬ 
ner for the freedom of the Press 
during the Emergency, promptly 
challenged this, but the Delhi 
High Court, on May 25, dismissed 
the -Associated Journals’ petition 
against the appointment of the 
commission. 

One thing must be said about 
Mr Kapoor. He is a clever and 
alert man. He knew the implica¬ 
tions, that is where he scores over 
Mr Sathe, who was worried only 
about mere litho-printing. Kapoor 
sensed that the Press could be in 
peril as a result of the amend¬ 
ment, and brought this to the at 
tention of IENS, and also the 
everalert champion of the free¬ 
dom of the Press, Mr Irani, were 
unaware of the problem. This is 
an issue the IENS cannot ignore 
and a committee under Mr Irani 
is reportedly considering what 
steps to take. In considering these 
steps, who else to consult except 
the man who first thought about 
the threat to the freedom of the 
Press? This is how Mr Kapoor and 
Mr Irani met at IENS building in 
Delhi to pursue a common cause. 

IENS has put the fundamental 
issues in a nutshell in a memo¬ 
randum submitted to the Prime 
Minister on May 18 by its presi¬ 
dent—a full six weeks after the 
amendment became the law of the 
land. The memos andum described 
the inclusion of printing industry 
in the first schedule of IDR Act 
as most -'inappropriate”. It added: 
"The refer* nee to ‘printing inclu¬ 


ding litho printing industry’ was 
not originally a part of the Bill 
It was an amendment moved by.a 
member of the Opposition and ac¬ 
cepted by tht Government. But 
we are faced with the effect that 
newspapers are included. It is im¬ 
perative that Government make 
their intentions plain. Further, 
amendment is necessary to make 
it clear that newspapers and news¬ 
paper establishments are not in¬ 
tended to be included in this act”. 

The amendment does raise cer¬ 
tain key issues. Newspapers have 
obviously to be printed in a print¬ 
ing press. So newspaper esta¬ 
blishments do come under the am¬ 
bit of the amended IDR Act. Are 
newspapers to be treated as ano¬ 
ther industry like “zip fasteners 
(metallic and non-metallic)”, “oil 
stoves” and “pressure cookers” ? 
Should the Government be vested 
with this sweeping power? Even 
in a democratic set-up, this power 
can be misused. True, the amend¬ 
ed act could be challenged in a 
court of law. But*a relevant point 
is that when the Government ap¬ 
points a Press Commission and a 
Press Council, obviously to pro¬ 
tect some basic freedoms of or¬ 
ganised society like the freedom 
of the Press, does not the inclu¬ 
sion of the amendment, though 
sponsored by an Opposition mem¬ 
ber, albeit without any fore¬ 
thought, go contrary to these 
steps? 

On the other side is the ques¬ 
tion : What to do with cases like 
National Herald 7 Here is where 
those who want the freedom of 
the Press to continue in this 
country must give some thought, 
including the IENS. Is the IENS 
at all bothered about the employ¬ 
ees of National Herald ? The me¬ 
morandum of IENS to the Prime 
Minister states that “we make no 
comment at all on the question 
of whether the particular news¬ 
paper establishment (the Associa¬ 
ted Journals Limited) has acted 
or is acting in violation of speci¬ 
fic provisions of law....” Ye*, but 
what about the employees who 
are starving.? 

S C ANANTHARAMAN. 
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Forget the itchy, burning 
misery of prickly heat! 
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A Forget Prickly Heat. 
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* Maximum retail price 
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Onjy a prickly heat powder 
brings you quickest 
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2. Absorbs sweat. 
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"Yunus is a thief " 

Yashpal Kapoor, the present 'Herald' managing director, 
talks about his paper s past to AJOY BOSE. 


Q * The Herald workers' union 
» has charged you with serious 
breach of promise, converting black 
money into white, editorial inter¬ 
ference and creating conditions for 
the closure of the Herald. Can you 
answer these charges T 
A : These workers are terrible 
Deople. They are absolutely heart¬ 
less people. It was they who request¬ 
ed me to take over the Herald in 
1977 and look what they are saying 
about me. I tried to save the Herald 
Q : But is it not true that you were 
angling for the managing directonidp 
of the Herald tar a long time? 

A-: I myself was not interested ic 
the Herald at all. When Yunus and 
all those people had given up on the 
Herald and were trying to sell it off, 
the workers approached me to save 
them. Nobody wanted the Herald, 

I tell you. Yunus wanted to sell it 
off, Dixit wanted large sums of 
money from Indiraji to run it; it 
was only I who listened to the 
workers. I told Indiraji, “I am your 
loyal soldier, if you tell me to jump 
into fire. I will jump into fire." 

Q : But didn’t Chilapauii Ram 
write in 1973 to Mrs Gandhi that 
you were trying to become managing 
director and be would resign if you 
did so? 

A.: Yes, I remember Indiraji ask¬ 
ing me at that time. "Yashpal, do 
you want to be director ?” I told her 
that I was her loyal soldier and 
only wanted to serve her. I don't 
know why Chalapathi Rau should 
write like this. I have always shown 
him great respect. 

Q : Wb»n you d*d take over, both 
Chalapathi Rau and Chittaranjan com¬ 
plained about editorial Interference 
by you, 

A : Lies, ail lies. 1 have never 
interfered at all I never called these 
editors to my room, I went to their 
room. When I took over in 1978 I 
once went to Lucknow and calledl 
a meeting of editors. Chittaranjan 
was openly rude to me and called 
me names, but I did not say a sin¬ 
gle word. I felt that editors should 
be absolutely free. It is now that I 
am reconsidering this. 

Q .: How about all the dues of 
the workers including the non-pay¬ 
ment of their ESI, provident fund, 
LIC contributions and income-tax de¬ 
ductions ? 

A : What was I supposed to do? 

I had to pay the previous year’s 
dues. They had not been paid by 
Yunus. I don't want to criticise 

them . but you must realize my 

position. Where would I get the 
money ? 

' Q : Where did all the money col 



Yashpal Kapoor 


lected during the Emergency go? 

A : How do I know ? When 1 
took over there was no money, only 
liabilities. 

Q : The company board enquiry in 
1978 levels serious charges against 
the Herald management, including 
misappropriation of funds. 

A : I will not comment on that 
It was before I took over. Ask 
Yunus about that. 

Q : Even after you took over 
there are charges against you 
of turning Mack money into white. 
Sudden rise in circulation figures, 
bogus receipts and sale of news¬ 
print in the black market are some 
of the charges. 

A : There are several investiga¬ 
tion committees looking into this. I 
will not say anything about it. 

Q : But answer me on the 
strange phenomenon of application 
money coming in without the appli¬ 
cations being filed. 

A.: You don’t understand. The 
Herald desperately needed money. I 
went all over the country after I 
took over as managing director to 
raise money. I contacted hundreds 
of people and persuaded them to buy 
shares. Many of them are Minis¬ 
ters. Devraj Urs for instance bought 
Rs. 12,500 worth of shares. Some 
ministers in the Andhra Pradesh 
Government have also done so. These 
people are busy people. They have 
just given the money and will send 
the applications later. 

Q : How about the torn re¬ 
ceipts for advertisements and 
circulation bills in the wastepaper 
basket? 


A : Look, I was managing direc¬ 
tor. I am not expected to keep 
track of receipts. If the advertise¬ 
ment department has not sent re¬ 
ceipts, it is their fault, not mine. 

4 : But why should the receipts 
be torn ? 

A.: How do I know ? Maybe 
the union found some receipts which 
were not sent and then tore them 
up. 

Q : But some of the receipts 
have been entered in the ledger. 

A.: I don't want to talk about it. 
There is an enquiry about it. 

Q : Then there is the charge of 
selling newsprint in the clack 
market. 

A : I don’t understand why wor¬ 
kers should be so concerned about 
all this. It has got' nothing to do 
with them. They have no right to 
level all these charges. I tell you 
they are being instigated by - vested 
interests to level these charges. 

Q : Who are these vested Inte¬ 
rests ? 

A : Weil, I know for a fact that 
meetings of workers have taken place 
in Kanwar Lai Gupta’s house. They 
have also gone to George Fernandes. 
It is a plot against me. 

Q : A plot against you personal¬ 
ly or the Congress Party? 

A : A plot against me. This 
Janata Government has not been 
able to catch me out on anything. 
That is because I have always been 
absolutely honest. Now they arq 
trying to pin charges on me. Look 
at the attempt to revive the L. N. 
Mishra case. 

-Q : Why should the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment tiy to ida charges against 
you ? 

A : There are many in the Janata 
Party who hate me. personally. 
Bahuguna is one. He is a sworn 
enemy. If he gives Rs. 10,000 to 
the workers in the Lucknow Herald 
to open a kitchen, can you imagine 
how much money he is giving sec¬ 
retly ? 

4 ■’ You say there is not enough 
money to dear the workers’ dues 
immediately. Why doesn’t Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi organise the Congress Party to 
collect funds for the Herald ? Why 
can’t the Herald become the official 
Congress paper? 

A : Nobody wants to give money 
for the Herald , not even, (people) 
in the Congress Party. I asked the 
Punjab Pradesh Congress to give me 
some of the lakhs of rupees they 
collected when M s Gandhi visited 
Juilundur, but they said no. 

Q : What does Mrs Gandhi say 
about the situation? 

A : Indiraji is behind me. 
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Mrs Gandhi's Mysterious 
Bihari Astrologer 

It took ARUN RANJAN a week to locate Pandit Dinesh 
Mishra whom the former PM met at Patna airport on May 18. 


SEARCH 


A T last we found him. It had 
taken us four days to find out 
the name of the mysterious ‘astrolo¬ 
ger’ who met Mrs Indira Gandhi at 
the Patna airport on May 18. It took 
us another two days to find out his 
address. We were entering an obs¬ 
cure bylane of Sokhara, a locality in 
Barauni. the industrial town in north 
Bihar. Sokhara is in the Kalambagh 
area of the town. We saw a huge 
yellow mansion across a field. The 
big tin gate was closed. A marble 
plaque near the roof had the words 
“Saubhadra Nivas” inscribed boldly. 
Wc had to enter through a side door 
in the rear of the mansion. It wa« 
11.05 a.m. on May 25. We entered 
a long, wide corridor. That mysteri¬ 
ous man was sitting cross-legged in 
one end of the corridor. His hands 
gripped the legs of a cot. he sat 
straight-backed. He had shining 
eves. There was a saafa (piece of 
cloth) around his neck. He wore a 
mvsterious smile and his face exud¬ 
ed confidence. He had thick grey 
hair on his head. “We have come 
from Patna. We are carrying a let¬ 
ter from.” (We disclosed the 

name of the senior Congress (I) 
leadej- w ho had helped us in reach¬ 
ing him.) We handed over the letter 
to him. He read it and looked at us. 
The letter described us as “reliable” 
people and requested Pandit Dinesh 
Mishra, the man who now faced us, 
to talk to us. Photographer Krishna 
Muran Kishan (who accompanied the 
author on this mission) said, "So. 
this is Pcndit Dinesh Mishra,” and 
readied his camera. “Please stop it,” 
Pandit Mishra roared and quickly 
got up. “Please come this way," he 
gestured towards a room across the 
corridor. It was a small room. There 
were almirahs full of thick volumes 
along the walls. In this room we 
settled down to talk to the man we 
had been searching for a week. He 
looked straight into mv eves and 
said. “1 am Dinesh Mishra. How did 
you find my address? I had explicitly 
told doctor sahab (Bihar Congress 
(I) chief. Dr. Jagannath Mishra) that 
mv identity should not be disclosed, 
otherwise I would be bothered bv 
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many people. You Pressmen are 
publishing all sort of things about 
me. I am not a iantrik- Do you see 
these books? I am a scholar of Sans¬ 
krit and religious philosophy. Some¬ 
times what I predict on the basis of 
my knowledge comes out true. Does 
that mean that I am a tanyik ? Some 
selected people come to me with 
their problems. I advise them. If 
the predictions made by me (on the 
basis of the knowledge acquired 
from books) are correct, then it 
does not make me a special man. It 
is all due to the nature arid God." 

Pandit Mishra got ud from the. 
easrchair, on which he had been 
reclining, and walked back to the 
cot in the other end of the corridor. 
“People are spreading rumours. You 

have* been sent by .(he named 

the Congress (I) leader who had 
helped us), so I will talk to you. 
Please do not misquote me. I will 
tell you what transpired in the air¬ 
port lounge on May 18. But please 
make one thing clear to your re¬ 
aders—that Pandit Dinesh Mishra 
Is neither a IW.rik nor is he an 
astrologer.” We were not prepar¬ 
ed to let our weeks’ labour go waste. 
The editor had instructed us that 
the interview had to be got. So, we 
agreed to hi; request and Krishna 
Murari Kishan put his camera 
eway. 


O UR quest for the mysterious man 
with whom Mrs Gandhi had a 
closed-door meeting in Patna airport 
lounge on May 18 was right out of 
the pages of a thriller. We had a 
glimpse of the man at the airport, 
but no one could tell us who he Was, 
or from where he came. Till May 22 
we went from pillar to post to find 
out his name. We met all the top 
men of the Congress(l) in Patna. No 
one could help us. At last we met 
our benefactor. On being assured 
that we would uphold the basic rule 
of journalism — secrecy of source — 
and protect his identity, he agreed 
to help. But it took us two days to 
convince him that .we did not wish 
him ill. Armed with his letter we 
left Patna for Barauni by scooter. 
When we reached the outskirts of 
Barauni we saw a Durgasthan on the 
national highway. 

We stopped our scooter and went 
to a pan shop to enquire about the 
whereabouts of Pandit Dinesh Mishra. 
We were told that he lived in the 
DuTgasthan. We went to the build¬ 
ing. There was a courtyard, with 
two lush green trees and a big well. 
There were many temples, of Durga, 
Kali, Shiva and Ganesh. There was 
also a Sitaram temple, flanked by 
two statues of Hanuman. The place 
appeared to be the right spot to 
find a tantrik. As we entered the 
courtyard, a young servant came for¬ 
ward. His head was shaven. “Please 
go out. whom do you want?” he said. 
We told him that we had come to 
meet the swamiji with a letter from a 
top politician. The servant told us 
that the swamiji had gone to a client, 
Madan Babu. Photographer Krishna 
Murari Kishan persuaded the boy to 
take him to his master. The author 
waited in the courtyard for half an 
hour; he was approached by six 
people during this short period for 
explanation regarding the purpose of 
his visit. Kishan came back crest¬ 
fallen. It had been an excercise in 
futility. He had located a sadhu 
some 7-8 kms away, whose name was 
Pandit Dinesh Mishra, but said that 
he had never met Mrs Gandhi, nor 












did he know the Patna politician 
whose reference we had given. He 
also told Kishan that he had not 
been to Patna recently. The most 
disturbing piece of information 
brought back by Kishan was that the 
sadhu claimed to be the only Pandit 
Dinesh Mishra in Barauni who was a 
tantrik. So the search began all over 
again! 

We mounted our scooter and went 
to the railway station. One panwallah 
pointed at a house and said that 
Pandit Dinesh Mishra lived there, but 
added that as far as he knew. Pandit 
Mishra was sway in Bhagalpur, where 
he worked. When we mentioned the 
important letter we were carrying 
from a politician in Patna, he showed 
us a man who was cycling down and 
said that we could approach him, he 
was the younger brother of Pandit 
Mishra. The man in question was 
annoved when we told nim why we 
were looking for Pandit Mishra. “My 
brother has not met any Indira. The 
Pandit Dinesh Mishra you are search¬ 
ing lives in Kalambagh.” He then 
pointed to a building which he said 
was a Sanskrit College. “You will 
never find Dinesh Mishra in the way 
you are going about,’’ he said. He 
told us that Pandit Dinesh Mishra 
was the younger brother of the 
principal of the Sanskrit College and 
that he was not a well-known man in 
Barauni. “The people know him as 
the younger brother of Pandit 
Diwakar Mishra, the principal,” he 
said. We went to the Sanskrit 
College and m->t the frail-looking 
Pandit Diwakar Mishra and explained 
to him our mission. He asked a servant 
to take us to the “real” Pandit 
Dinesh Mishra. And thus we reach¬ 
ed the man. 

S OME refreshments were brought 
1 for us. Pandit Mishra’s eldest 
son, Harinarayan Mishra, joined us. 
A freedom fighter, Ramchandra 
Mishra, who is a disciple of Pandit 
Mishra. was there too. Pandit 
Mishra was saying: “Indira loves 
the nation, therefore, I like Indira. I 
think I can give a correct assessment 
of situations. I wanted to meet 
Indira and advise her regarding the 
coming events. In this I saw the 
good of the nation. I do not know 
from whom Indira heard of me. I 
am known to Dr Jagannath Mishra 
and L. P. Shahi (a Congress (I) 
leader), On the morning of May 18 
Shahi's son Hemant came to me with 
a car and told me that I had to go 
to Patna. I knew that Indira was 
coming to Patna airport that day. I 
immediately got ready and left for 
Patna. At first we went to Shahi’s 
residence in Raiendra Nagar. Ffom 
there Shahi took me to the airport, 
I had told Dr Jagannath Mishra that 
my meeting with Indira should not 
be publicised and we should be 
allowed to meet alone. Indira too 
wanted to meet me alone. I spent 
around 20 minutes with her. Please 
believe me, we never discussed 
astrology. I told her that dark days 
were ahead for the nation and unless 
something was done (by her) the 
nation would see a situation which 


would be worse than the days under 
the colonial rule. People would have 
to put the nation before self. I plead¬ 
ed with her that she should im¬ 
mediately resolve the differences in 
her Party. She would have to do 
something similar to what was done 
by Emperor Ashok, who had evolved 
Dharmavad to resolve the differences 
between the warring religious groups 
in his empire. 

“Indiraji told me that she too 
wanted this (to do something con¬ 
crete for the nation), but was being 
obstructed from all sides. She- said 
that she had done many things, some 
good and some bad, but now there 
was an attempt To not only run 
her down, but her father as well. 
She said that she had always worked 


for the good of the nation, and not 
her familv. She sought mv blessings 
for herself and the nation.” 

Pandit Mishra went on: “Most of 
our discussion was on politics. She 
did not discuss anything about her 
family. I blessed her by reciting a 
shloka from the Upanishads, the 
meaning of which is, ‘Whatever you 
desire would be fulfilled: you haye 
determination, it will bring results. 
May your enemies be doomed, may 
your wellwishers thrive- then I told 
her to intervene in the infighting in 
the Congress (I) ranks in Bihar. I 
told her that if she spent two days 
in Bihar she should be able to ston 
the infighting. Unless she did so, 
Bihar was doomed.” 

Dicing our meeting we learnt that 


JOURNEY 



06-year-old Hemant Shahi is the 
C younger son of Mr Laliteshwar 
Prasad Shahi. He is talked about in 
Patna’s youth circles. Hemant Shahi 
brought Pandit Dinesh Mishra from 
Barauni and accompanied him to Pat¬ 
na airport where Mrs Gandhi spoke 
to the fortune-teller. This is what 
Hemant Shahi said: 

“On May 18, at 3.30 in -the morn¬ 
ing 1 was instructed by my father 
to go to Barauni by car and return 
with Pandit Dinesh Mishra. It was 
imperative that I returned to Patna 
by 9 a.m. Mrs Gandhi’s plane was due 
to arrive at 9 in the morning. I set 
otT and reached Barauni at about 5 
a.m. Panditji was already awake. 1 
told him that Mrs Gandhi was arri¬ 
ving in Patna and she wanted to 
meet him. I requested him to pre- 
are himself for the journey. After 
is puja. Panditji and myself left 
Barauni at 6.10. At 8.15 we reached 
Patna. On the way I asked him about 
Mrs Gandhi. He replied that he had 
written to Mrs Gandhi telling her that 
she should meet him before contest¬ 


ing any election. From Rajendra Na¬ 
gar, where we live, Panditji was ac¬ 
companied to the airport by my fa¬ 
ther, my eider brother Sharad and 
myself. He was carrying some flowers. 
There was a big crowd at the airport. 
I began to wonder whether it would 
be possible for me to take Panditji 
to Mrs Gandhi. I knew that Mr Gan¬ 
dhi had come to Patna to meet Pan¬ 
ditji. I took him inside and made him 
sit on the sofa opposite the ticket 
counter. Then I began to devise plans 
to reach Mrs Gandhi to inform her 
of Panditji’s arrival. A little later I 
saw Mrs Gandhi with Panditji. We 
entered the V.I.P. lounge along with 
Jaganna^hji. Munna Shahi and ano¬ 
ther person who looked a chameha. 
Here, Mrs Gandhi said that she wan¬ 
ted to be left alone with Panditji. 
Panditji also agreed with her. Jagan- 
natbji was not able to understand this 
fully and he said that some of us 
should go out. On hearing this I had 
to say that everyone should leave the 
lounge. Mrs Gandhi repeated that she 
wanted to be left alone with Panditji. 
Then, everyone, including Jagannathji, 
left the lounge. At that moment Ra- 
ghunath Jha, M.L.G,'* tried to enter 
the lounge shouting “Press! Press!” 
Mrs Gandhi immediately said that 
ahe was here to meet Panditji and 
would meet others later. After this, 
with the doors and windows shut, 
their meeting continued. 

“On the same day after his 
meeting with Mrs Gandhi, Panditji 
met the ex-Speaker of the Bihar As- 
sembjy, Harfnath Mishra. Small In¬ 
dustries Development Corporation’s 
chief B. N. Singh and B. Prasad of 
the Fisheries department. Next day, 
at nine in the morning. Jibu Jha 
came with Jagannathji’s car. Pandit¬ 
ji met Jagannathji’s son-in-law and 
gave him his blessings. Panditji re¬ 
turned to our house at 12 noon. In the 
afternoon he was sent back by Patli- 
putra Express so that he could get 
down at Mokamah and return to 
Barauni. After the meeting with Mrs 
Gandhi Panditji looked very happy.” 
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Pandit Mishra had been rlase to the 
late Lalit Nara'-an Mishra. But 
despite our best efforts we could not 
find out the reason for Mrs Gandhi’s 
interest in this unknown man, living 
tn a ■ obscure part of Barauni- Before 
We let., I’andit Mishra allowed photo¬ 
grapher Kishan to snap him in 
various poses. 

But the question remained: Why 
did the meeting take place? 

A FTER leaving Pandit Mishra, we 
went around the Sokhara locality 
trying to find someone who could 
help u.s in knowing Mrs Gandhi’s 
mysterious caller better. We met an 
aged gentleman who spoke to us in 
detail. He desired anonymity, tmre- 
fore his name is not being mentioned 
here. He said: “Dinesh Mishra 
had predicted the defeat of the 
Congress and Mrs Gandhi in 1977. 
At that time people like L. P. Shahi 
had taken him lightly. Mrs Gandhi 
came to know of this much later. 
She evinced interest in him since 
then. He had predicted the defeat of 
Tarakeshwari Sinha in the recent 
byelections at Samastipur. He had 


told Dr Jagannath Mishra that Mrs 
Sinha’s stars were such that even if 
she stood for a panchayat election, 
she would lose. But Dr Mishra was 
adamant. After Mrs Sinha was 
defeated, the anti-Jagannath Mishra 
lobby passed on the word to Mrs 
Gandhi. This increased her interest 
in Pandit Dinesh Mishra. She ex- 
ressed a desire to meet him. Because 
e had not gone to Delhi in the 
recent years, he could not meet her. 
In the past two years Dr Mishra had 
made many attempts to take him to 
Delhi. On May 17, around midnight 
word came from Delhi to L. P. Shahi 
that Mrs Gandhi was coming to 
Patna the next day to meet Dinesh 
Mishra. In fact her belated visit to 
riot affected Jamshedpur was only a 
loy to pass through Patna and meet 
im.” 

Back in Patna, a senior Congress (I) 
leader told us in confidence that the 
meeting between Pandit Mishra and 
Mrs Gandhi was held in connection 
with the Thanjavur byelection. He 
said that Pandit Mishra had told Mrs 
Gandhi that she should contest the 
poll and if she could overcome the 


initial hurdles then she was sure to 
win. He asserted that Pandit Mishra 
had not advised Mrs Gandhi against 
contesting. “Had that been so, we 
would have known her decision on 
the Thanjavur byelection on May 18 
itself,” he said. The senior Congress 
(I) leader said that the Special Courts 
also figured in discussions between 
Mrs Gandhi and Pandit Mishra. Mrs 
Gandhi reportedly told Pandit Mishra 
that she feared that there would be 
an attempt to remove her from the 
political scene in the Bhutto way. The 
shloka recited by Pandit Mishra while 
blessing Mrs Gandhi represents the 
nature of the talks, he said. He also 
said that Pandit Mishra had promised 
Mrs Gandhi that he would do some 
puja to ensure th@t the threats to 
her were removed. 

That evening we overheard a con¬ 
versation in a restaurant in Patna’s 
Fraser Road. Someone was saying, 
“Money, women, muscle power, etc., 
are being used by the politicians 
today. Even worse, tantriks and 
astrologers too are being used. And 
Indira is not the only one to use 
them...” 
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ENCOUNTER 


ARUN RANJAN interviewed Pandit Dinesh Mishra, 
but did not find him very communicative. 



Q: Who are the politicians you 
know in Patna? How was your meet¬ 
ing with Mrs Gandhi arranged? How 
did you reach the airport? 

A: I know Mr Laliteshwar Prasad 
Shahi, Dr Jagannath Mishra, Mr 
Harinath Mishra (ex-Speaker of the 
Bihar Assembly) intimately. I have 
been giving my blessings to all good 
men. I would meet Mr Shahi ana Mr 
Mishra whenever I came to Patna. It 
was through them that the meeting 
with Indira was arranged. Mr Shahi 
knew that I wanted to meet Indira 
and Indira wanted to meet me. This 
time, he was the first to know that 
Mrs Gandhi was coming to Patna. 
Immediately, he sent his younger son 
Hemant to Barauni. I came to Patna 
with Hemant. Jagannathji knew 
about my visit. As soon as he reach¬ 
ed Patna he learnt of my arrival. I 
came to the airport with Mr Shahi. 

Q: What did you tell Mrs Gandhi 
about the Thanjavur byelecbion? Was 
Thanjavur the main reason behind 
the meeting? 

A: 1 asked her whether she was 
contesting the election. She replied 
that the matter was yet to be decided. 
That’s about all. 

Q: Panditji, I only hope you are 
not joking .' Is Mrs Gandhi the type 
of person who decides at tie eleventh 
hour? Or perhaps you do not want 
to answer my question. Some people 
say (bait she had come all the way 
from Delhi to speak to you about the 
forthcoming elections and her trip to 
Jamshedpur was only a cover nip, 
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A: I have told you the truth. You 
are free to make your own interpre¬ 
tations. 

Q: In Patna’s political circle you 
arc known as a tantric and soothsay¬ 
er. One hears many true stories about 
you. Tell me, who are you? 

A: I have nothing to do with 
tantras or palmistry. I pray and 
meditate. If I am able to gain a 
solution through Gunakshra Nyaya 
Kidhi, I communicate the same to my 


devotee. By god’s will, many of my 
predictions proved true and obtained 
the respect of people. 

Q: How did you come to know 
Mr Jagannath Mishra? Is it true that 
you were also a favourite of Mr L. N. 
Mishra? How did you meet Mr L. P. 
Shahi? 

A : On February 6, 1969, Mr L. N. 
Mishra called me to Delhi. Dr 
Tajmath Mishra was then Bihar’s 
Minister for Agriculture and he 
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wasted to lee me too. I met him m 
December 18, 1874. I had met Mr 
Shahi, so ex-Miniatcr in September 
1973. In tbe same.year 1 was in¬ 
troduced to Mr Harinath Misbra. I 
do not normally go to meet anyone. 
If anyone comes to me, I do meet 
him. I try to help anyone who comes 
to me to seek solutions for his pro¬ 
blems, be It Dr Jagannath Misbra or 
a common worker. 


0: When do you stay m Bihart 
Otherwise where can one find you? 
Do you have any business interests 
in Calcutta? 

A: I devote my time to studying. 
During holiday I come to Bibar. In 
Calcutta, my address is 147, Cotton 
Street. I am connected to a few 
Jain and Buddhist Sadhu organisa¬ 
tions. I have no other profession 
besides studying. In Calcutta, I teach 
students of religion at my house; I 
don’t run any school or institute. I 
stay in Calcutta with the Rampuria 
family which is quite affluent. There 
1 met Maharaja of Bikaner, Ganga 
Singh. 

Q: Do you charge any fee for 
your servicest 

A : I .charge nothing. I am self 
sufficient : I earn enough money by 



Pandit Dtnesh Misbra with 
grandchildren _ 


teaching alone. 

Q: Who are the other people you 
know and what kind of people are 
they? 

A: A few rich intellectuals are 
known io me intimately, I know 
many professors of Calcutta Univer¬ 
sity, Dr Pattabhiran Shashtri, Dr 
Gaurinath Shashtri, Dr Laksbmi 
Singhvi, Delhi’s Lt. .Governor, Aditya 
Nath Jha, Patna's Brahmadutt 
DiWedi and a deputy director, Adhya- 
sbaram. Among politicians, I know 
Hariji, Jagaonathji, Shahiji, and with¬ 
in the Janata Party, the ex-Minister 
Thakur Prasad jl. etc. Daroga Rai also 
meets me now and then. 

Q: Are you a political sadhu? 
Why are you interested so much m 
the Congress Party ? 

A : I prefer staying for away from 
politicians, otherwise I would have 
stayed in Patna and not Barauni. The 
Congress Party would have made me 
an MLC whenever 1 wished. I can gain 
some place or position for myself 
even today but I have no such ambi¬ 
tion. Can you show me that I have 
a special interest in the Congress 
Party ?. Perhaps, you have come to 
this conclusion because I have a 
large following among Congress lea¬ 
ders. 


OPINION 


L. P. SHAW, former Congress 
Minister, is dose to Pandit Mtshra, 
ARUN RANJAN spoke to him. 


Q: Shahiji, how were you introduced 
to Pandit Dmesh Mishra ? What do 
you think of him ? 

A : He was introduced to me in 
1963 as a pundit He is not a profes¬ 
sional palmist. He is a Sanskrit 
scholar. He is attached to some orga¬ 
nization in Calcutta where he teaches 
Sanskrit. He is also interested in 
devi puja. 

Q: Did Pundstji ever perform any 
spiritual rites for your benefit? Did 
it prove successful? 

A. : He did not conduct any spiritual 
rites for me. However, he once told 
my younger brother that be would 
meet an aeddent on the road. He 
also gave my brother a kind of jantra 
for protection against such eventua¬ 
lity. My brother did have a very 
serious car accident. But luckily no 
one was seriously injured. In bet¬ 
ween prayers he meditates and while 
meditating, if someone asks him a 
juestion he is sure to get the correct 
answer. Otherwise, there is possibi¬ 
lity that the reply would not be cor¬ 
rect. I have never put any questions 
to him about myself. He visits my 
family Often. He generally tells us a 
tew things, whenever he comes. 

3; Vandhit knows the tantric 
art. He can predict the future. Is 
lie an astrologer too? 
k : He knows a little about every¬ 
thing bat he is neither a professional 
antric not an astrologer.. He be- 

*hqt6fli«ptit Oy Krishna Muran Ktshan 
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,lieves more in mantra and puja. Yes, 
he predicts tbe future, and that 
makes him a fortune-teller. 

Q: It he a political sadhu? Does 
he know a lot of people in politics ? 
A : It is not that he knows many 
people in politics. After Lalit Narain 
Mishra, he came to know a few poli¬ 
ticians. If in Patna he meets other 
politicians beside Jagannathji, Hari- 
nathji and myself, I am not aware 
of it. He is not in any way a politi¬ 
cal sadhu. He is not interested in 
politics. He knows politicians as 
Individuals. 

Q: Will you kindly tell me about 
any of Panditjts miracles related to 
politics? 

A : in October 1974, Dineshji had 
written to me saying that u Lalit 
Narain Mishra chauaa aane khatm ho 
gayer (Lalit Narain Mishra is almost 
finished). His prediction proved true 
that very year when Lalit Narain 
died. Before October too, Dineshji 
bad been informing me in such 
terms, “Woh char aane khatm ho 
gayer, “Woh oath aane khatm ho 
gays" etc. At that time I did not 
treat his letters seriously. A few 
people had seen those letters. Now 
they are lost 

Q: How did you come to know that 
Mrs Gandhi wanted to meet Panditji? 
A : Someone froth Delhi informed 
me that Mrs Gandhi could meet Pan¬ 
ditji at Patna airpoYt. So I sent a 
car to Barauni and called him over. 

1 took him to the airport. .Then I 
moved away in order to avoid jour¬ 
nalists. What transpired between 
Mrs Gandhi and Panditji is not known 
to me. ■ 
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To lead is to know 
what it means to be last 


Autumn. Bimini Coaat, the Bahamas. 

Fifty-tour lobsters had received the signal 
froth their group leader to move from shallow 
reef to deeper off-shore breeding grounds. 
They lined up in a single file. Each individual 
hooked one pair of front legs around the tail 
of the comrade in front. The marchers 
would now move faster than a single lobster 
ever could... 

The group's enemies generally attack the weak 
hind quarters. They remember their leader’s 
clever manoeuvring to elude a hungry octopus 
not very long ago.. .The leader, usually a 
veteran, therefore, literally leads from the rear. 

To lead is to know what it means to be last I 











J J I WARNED Nehru That this man 
I was the kind of viper who bit 
I people after they were dead,” 
said Shradha Mata to me 
a few days ago. The man she re¬ 
ferred to was M. O. Mathai. Shradha 
Mata, now a somewhat corpulent but 
attractive woman in her mid-sixties 
was engaged in performing Tantric 
rites in Delhi’s Nigambodh cremation 
ground. The air was heavy with fetid 
odours of burning corpses and wail¬ 
ing of mourners. She reclined on a 
wooden plank telling the beads of her 
rosary. I sat on the hard cement 
floor, beside her sandals. I confess¬ 
ed that I had cqme fo r her darshan 
largely out of curiosity to see the 
person whose name Mathai had link¬ 
ed with that of our late Prime M ; - 
nister, Jawaharlal Nehru. She knew 
what Mathai had written about,her 
in his first book; she was eager to 
know what he had said in the second. 
It was not I but she who brought up 
the subject: "What has he said 
now?" she asked. 

I told her that the very first 
chapter was devoted to her; the 
association which was said to have 
begun in 1948 and ended sometime 
in the summer of 1949 when she had 
been delivered of a male child in a 
Catholic convent in Bangalore. I also 
told her that Mathai had refuted the 
version published by the Deccan 
Herald and what had appeared in 
India Today. Mathai had once again 
affirmed that what he had written 
was authentic, and that the account 
published in the Deccan Herald and 
her own assertions were false. On 
my own I added that a couple of 
years ago 1 had received several 
letters from a gentleman who claim¬ 
ed to be her husband and promising 
to give me the true farts if I came 
to visit him in his village. I had not 
done so. Shradha Mata heard me in 
silence Till I had finished and then 
made her comment in one sentence, 
in the form of a query: “And are 
you going to write the same kind of 
bakwas (rubbish) about me?” 

I gave her my word of honour that 
if I wrote anything about her, s it 
would be published only after she 
had approved of it and that my chief 
purpose in calling on her was to find 
out why a young, educated and 
attractive woman (which she un¬ 
doubtedly was by accounts given by 
most men who had met her at the 
time) should have renounced the 
world and become a sannyastn ; what 
had she got out of it and the Tantric 
riles she was said to have performed? 
Had she found God? Could a nasiik 
(agnostic) like me hope to get a 
glimpse of the Reality that she spoke 
about? Shradha Mata smiled and 
retorted: "Get lid of this pant and 
coat, take on a loincloth, join my 
ashram in Jaipur and maybe after 
some time I may be able to remove 
the tinv twig you hold before your 
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Mathai s 
Garbage 


By KHUSHWANT SINGH 

eve which deprives you of the sight 
of the Sun.” 

Despite the Socratic dialogue on 
matters spiritual that we carried on 
in the macabre surroundings into the 
late hours of dusk, the name of M. O. 
Mathai cropped up again and again. 
And every time it did 1 was confirm¬ 
ed in mv early view that Mathai had 
been a time server who had proved 
to be a namak haram —untrue to his 
master’s salt. 

I find it hard to find anything kind 
to say about Mathai. When he was 
serving under Nehru he was a servile 
factotum to the Nehru family com¬ 
pensating his sycophancy towards his 
master’s household by arrogance to¬ 
wards the rest of the world. He used 
Nehru’s broad shoulders to rest his 
cun to shoot down people he did not 
like. After he was kicked out of the 
Teen Murti mansion he went into a 
v ulk chewing the cud of bitterness, 
biding the propitious moment to spit 
it out. He waited till Nehru died. 
Then he had to wait another eleven 
years till Indira Gandhi was out and 
her persecutors were in power. When 


he saw that the Janata Government 
was more than eager to demolish the 
memory of Nehru and malign Indira 
Gandhi, Mathai spat out the bile he 
had stored within him. Protesting 
loyalty to Nehru, he painted him as 
a_ debauch; and having more than 
hinted that he enjoyed the confidence 
of Indira Gandhi, he now describes 
her as vain, flighty and unreliable. 

W HEN Mathai made his 
entry into Nehru’s life, 
he was an unknown, ugly 
little man. For years he 
threw his weight about till Nehru 
was constrained to get rid of him. Now 
that he is in his dotage he reveals 
himself smaller and uglier than ever 
before. In his earlier reminiscences 
he had been guilty of betrayal of 
trust. In the second he has gone 
further and added penchant for black¬ 
mail to betrayal. He tells us that he 
means to hold back a chapter entitled 
“She” (which is presumably about 
Indira Gandhi) and has in addition a 

film secretly taken of the goings op 
in the Dwarka Suite of Rashtrapati. 
Bhavan in which she appears. These 
“startling revelations” he promises to 
reveal at a later date—and undoubted¬ 
ly for greater profit to himself. He 
claims that his motive is not muck¬ 
raking to make money but to record 
for posterity what he alone saw at 
close quarters. He asserts that the 
“philosophy” which guided him in his 
earlier publication continues to guide 
him in the second. The only com¬ 
ment I can make is that when his 
nrst book came out, I called him a 
namak haram. After having read 
the second I am constrained to say 
that namak haram is too mild a 
euphemism for anyone who indulges 
in the kind of character assassination 
that Mathai has made his forte. It 
is after reading his second book that 
I wished that as General Zia did in 
Pakistan, someone in India would in¬ 
troduce a code of punishment which 
provided for public flogging of people 
who indulge in murder by print. 

Like the earlier volume, the pre¬ 
sent one is a disjointed and jumbled 
assortment of unconnected events of 
very little importance. Interspersed 
with these are Mathai’s bilious asides 
on members of the Nehru family, 
Indian politicians and civil servants. 
To wit: Nehru loved animals and 
flowers; Rajiv and Sanjay loved app¬ 
les. Nehru did not believe in astro¬ 
logy; Indira always believed in it. 
Nehru received a lot of letters. Syed 
Hassain was in love with Vijaylakshmi 
Pandit; Mrs Paadit spent a few days 
with him in Cairo. Rajiv always 
wanted to fly planes; Sanjay thought 
that a Mr Goel was the same as the 
cuckoo bird Kod. Mohammed Yunus 
was a “half-wit”; K. K. Sahnl was the 
only one who knew oil business. Many 
of our Ambassadors (including Mrs 
Pandit’s son-in-law, Ashok Mehta) 
were in deep trouble on charges of 





In this book Mathai has gone further and added penchant 
for blackmail to betrayal. He tells us that he means to hold 
back a chapter entitled "She" (which is presumably about 
Indira Gandhi) and has in addition a film secretly taken 
about goings-on in Dwarka suite of Rashtrapati Bhavan in 
which she appears. The only comment I can make is that 
"namak haram" is too mild a euphemism for anyone who 
indulges in the kind of character assassination Mathai has 
made his forte. I wish someone would introduce a code of 
punishment which provided for public flogging of people 
who indulge in murder by print. 
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M O MATHAI 

author of Reminiscences of the Nehru Age 


corruption; Matbai played a decisive 
role in getting them out if it. As a 
matter of fact if Mathai had not been 
Nehru’s aide, Nehru could hardly 
have functioned as Prime Minister. 
Mathai concedes very generously ”ir 
the truth were to be told, I was as 
much indebted to Nehru as he was 


to me”. It is like a stenographer 
claiming equal credit for a literarv 
masterpiece which he or she had 
taken down in dictation. And no 
sooner did Mathai leave the PM’s 
house that Nehru became "a bewil¬ 
dered man, ill-advised bv incompetent 
and unimaginative officials”. Nehru’s 
post-Mathai years were, according to 
Mathai. a succession of blunders: 
the abortive deal with Voice of 
America, the Kamraj plan (Mathai 
would have sacked only Kamrai) and 
the planting of the nuclear device on 
Nanda Devi. It is a miracle that 
India has survived another 20 years 
without Mathai’s sage counsel to 
guide it. 

Mathai’s style of writing is little 
better than that of a bumptious high- 


school lad whose reading ends with 
the Reader's Digest. He throws in 
quotations and anecdotes wherever he 
can in the ‘vain hope that this will 
pass for learning. He rates himself 
at par with E. M. Forster, KoeStler, 
Aldous Huxley, V. S. Naipaul, Radha- 
krishnan and K. M. Panniker. He 
assures us that an organisation which 
prepares candidates for the Indian 
Foreign and Administrative Service 
examinations has included his book in 
the list for compulsory reading. If 
that is really true then not onlv 
Mathai but also members of the 
board of that organisation need to 
have their heads examined. 


My Days with Nehru; By M. O. 
Mathai; Vikas: Price Rs 35 
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“Gee! Your‘V.I.P.’is the kinda product 
I’d sure bet my bottom dollar on!” 



Knowing (he billions that takes 
hen you’re talking to a Texas 
'coon’s only daughter, it certainly 
as a reassuring beginning. 
“Americans,” confided 
> Ann Winchester*, “come to 
idia to see the Taj Mahal in 
.janta... the tigers in the street... 
nd the gurus in the ashram! 
le? I come to sec the real India, 
nd I just dig it all. You know, 
icre really aint nothing like a 
lieraton or a Hilton to make you 
el at home!” 

“But I reckon you wanna ask. 
>me questions. Shoot!” 

“We’d like to say,” we started 
irmally, “that we are delighted 
nu chose a ’V.I.P.’ Now how 
id you...” 

“Oh well," kidded the young 
dy, “1 got that old Texan 
arse sense!” 

“The last time I visited out in 
idia, I just walked into this 
top, and bought up the store ! 
d I tell them like a good Texan 
ould. Pack it all in them ‘V.I.P.’s 
nt standin there doin nothin! 


And I’ll tell you this, your 
‘V.I.P.’s, they sure pack in a 
helluva iot!” 

“Now, every time I go on a 
trip I take some ‘V.I.P.’s along. 
Those ‘V.I.P.’s on wheels...” 

“ ‘V.I.P.’Gliders,” we 
prompted helpfully. 

‘‘They’re terrific! Don’t know 
about you, but I find waitin for 
porters sure is a drag.” 

"Back where 1 come from," 
she said, “we make some great 
stuff. I won’t say your ‘V.I.P. ’ 
is better. It’s better than better! 
It’s tough stuff. And that, 
coming from me is some 
compliment!" 


“You know, I am one of them 
real American products. 

Say luggage, and I see stars. And 
stripes. And Touristers! My old 
man ribs me that my favourite 
colours arc red, white and blue.” 

Noting the colours of her outfit, 
we couldn’t but agree. 

‘‘Talking of colours,your ‘V.I.P.’ 
shades are real snazzy! Like the 
Fourth of July!” she said. 

“Well,” wc rejoined, “we have 
almost all v -vir favourite 
dours...” 



“Hold your horses now. Or 
you’ll be on to ribbing me too,” 
she cautioned good humourediy. 

“I just got this swell idea. 

Any time you wanna do business 
in Texas, come on over and meet 
the family.” 

“But your father is in ranches 
not in suitcases,” wc said. And 
that sounded strange even as we 
said it. But she didn’t notice. 

“You know, you gotta point 
there. But don’t you forget there’s 
always dear old Uncle Sam!” 

* To protect the privacy of our 
‘ V.I.P’ customers, it has been 
necessary to conceal their actual 
Identities. 
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SPORTS 


P.N. SUNDARESAN examines the chances of an Indian victory in the 
forthcoming series against England 


<<|N my country they're very 
* generous when you’re win¬ 
ning, but when you’re down it’s the 
captain who stops most of the bul¬ 
lets.” This candid opinion was ex- 

g ressed by India's former captain. 

ishen Singh Bedi, to former Eng¬ 
land cricketer and BBC interviewer 
Peter Walker long before the “bul¬ 
lets” downed him, after his return 
from the Pakistan tour last season. 

What will be the lot of India's 
new captain, Srinivasaraghavan Ven- 
kataraghavan, who has just Sown 
into England with his team to play 
In the Prudential Cup limited overs 
tournament and then face England 
in a three-Test series? Doing well 
in cricket now means nothing less 
than winning matches. The days 
when a player , or a team was applau¬ 
ded for participating in the game 
in the true spirit, irrespective of 
winning or losing, are over. Cricket 
has really become a battle of the 
matadors, where words have become 
sharp missiles, as lethal as a speed¬ 
ster’s bouncer. 

India made an impressive debut 
in international cricket in 1932 at 
Lord's and has so far undertaken 
eight tours of England, but has bad 
only one dazzling triumph in 25 
Tests. This great triumph was at the 
Oval in 1971, thanks to an inspired 
spell of bowling by leg-spinner B. S. 
Chandrashekar which earned him a 
place in the Wisden’s five cricketers 
of the year. That Oval victory, in 
the last of the three-Test series, also 
enabled Jndia to clinch the rubber. 
Coming on top of a similar success 
in the West Indies earlier in the 
year. India war then rated by critics 
as second only to Australia in the 
world ranking. 

From that position India slipped 
badly on the next tour of England 
in 1974, when the latter won all 
three Tests in overwhelming fashioa 
The 1971 glory receded like a dream, 
and served only to pinpoint the very 
bleak record India had in Test mat¬ 
ches played in England. 

Though Venkat has really to re¬ 
build the Indian team since some of 
its leading members are over the hill 
and some others are fresh to inter¬ 
national cricket, if he is able to 
forge them into a fighting unit it 
will go a long way to make the tour 
a success. It is here that the cap¬ 
tain’s touch, drawing out each 
player to give of his best, proves a 
vital factor. “I. refuse to be beaten „ 
by any adverse circumstances or i; 
reversal of fortunes that may push?; 
me back in my career. I never take ~ 
things lying down but try to utilise * 
every small opportunity, even the ? 
ghost of a chance, to move forward’’ | 
says the new skipper. z 


VENKAT: 
CAPTAIN OF 
CAPTAINS 



A PART from his skill as an off- 
spinner—which drew high praise 
from no less a player than Sir Gar¬ 
field. Sobers—and his brilliance as a 
fielder, Venkat has triumphed over 
obstacles throughout his career, and 
now faces the stiffest challenge. His 
future in the game now depends on 
how he acquits himself as India’s 
captain. 

A close companion of Venkat’s re¬ 
marked at a function held to felici¬ 
tate the latter that he knew Ven¬ 
kat “in his early days on the field as 
an angry young man”. This was only 
too true. Having been closely asso¬ 
ciated with his career ever since he 
made his debut in the Ranji Trophy 
championship I can vouch for the 
fact that Venkat is a man with a 
quick temper. This has been an asset 
to him, helping him to overcome 
situations which would have floored 
many other cricketers. But his re¬ 
actions have also antagonised several 
people, some of them important per¬ 
sonages in the game. Venkat has 
been accused of being intolerant 
with youngsters, at times pulling 
them up for their foibles, but he ex- 
lained to me that it was only an 
onest attempt to improve the young¬ 
sters’ performance and also that of 
the team. There are no other strings 
attached to this attitude, he empha¬ 
sised. 

Once again, India will have to de¬ 
pend mostly on the spinners to deli¬ 
ver the goods, with Chandrashekar 
the key man again. Bedi seems to 
have lost the capacity to lure the 
batsman into making errors by vir¬ 
tue of subtle changes in flight and 
line. Chandrashekar too seems to 
have lost his uncommon skill to ex¬ 
tract bounce off the pitch and beat 
the batmsan with the lift and 
subtlety of his leg-break. One only 
hopes that his two-month rest has 
revitalised Chandrashekar. Of the 
spinners, only Venkat emerged from 
the last West Indies series with his 
reputation intact. But without proper 
support from the other end, his 
penetrative ability will be cramped. 

Venkat told me that while his 
strategy for the Prudential Cup 
would be dictated according to whe¬ 
ther India bat first and build up a 
quick score or bat second and chase 
a target. On the other hand, his stra¬ 
tegy in the Test series and other 
first class matches will be dictated 
by situations as they develop. His 
task on this tour is no easy one, for 
every move he makes will be ana¬ 
lysed microscopically by the selec¬ 
tors. The Damoclean sword hangs 
perilously oVer the tousled head of 
India’s third captain in just three 
Test series. ■ 
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Prudential predictions 


The West Indies, with ten WSC players in their 
ranks, are hot favourites for the World Cup, 
reports ASHIS RAY from London. 


A T 8.40 ."ii the evening on June 21 
1975, with the West. Indies 
having just emerged as the deserv¬ 
ing winners of the inaugural Pru¬ 
dential “World” Cup, the bar talk 
at Lord’s centred around not so 
much Clive Llyod’s great knock of 
102 or the five runouts in the Aus¬ 
tralian innings, but on: “When will 
the next one be?” 

Well, the next one has duly ar¬ 
rived and cricketing interest through¬ 
out the world trains its attention on 
the fortnight of thrilling contests 
about to unfold in the Southern 
half of the British Isles. The reign¬ 
ing champions with as many as ten 
Packerites in their squad of 14 once 
again provide a virtually insur¬ 
mountable hurdle to the hopes of 
other competitors and It is not un¬ 
natural, therefore, that bookmakers 
here have been ijawking them at the 
rather unfavourable price of 11-8. 
With Lloyd himself, Richards, Kalli- 
charran, Greenidge and a host of 
others eminently suited to cavalier 
batsmanship, no other side can hold 
a candle to them in this depart¬ 
ment. Indeed, who can even match 
their battery of fast bowlers al¬ 
though, admittedly, Malcolm Mar¬ 
shall is not in the same class as say, 
Roberts, Holding, Daniell or Gdrner. 
Finally, contrary to general expec¬ 
tations there is unlikely to be anv 
confrontation between the WSC and 
non-WSC factions and this was made 
clear to me by Kallicharran when, 
in reply to a question on the sub¬ 
ject in a BBC programme, he main¬ 
tained that he considered it an 
honour to play for the West Indies, 
irrespective of the captain! 

The home side is quoted at 9-4 
and this is presumably because of 
their vast experience with regard to 
“instant" stuff and also possibly in 
anticipation of some brilliance that 
may accrue from Mike Brearley's cap¬ 
taincy. Of course their team is undou¬ 
btedly well-balanced and they have 
the added advantage of playing on 
known territory. But chinks can be 
found in their batting armoury and 
any flamboyance other than finding 
the gaps for the singles, could be a 
rarity. Actually, England’s primary 
strength lies in catching hnd out- 
fielding and they can inevitably rely 
on their “quickies" to bowl precisely 
to a field. 

At 3-1 Pakistan are a very good 
bet Batting-wise they are distinctly 
superior to England and their me¬ 
dium pacers are no amateurs. Over 
and above, their new skipper Asif 
Iqbal is a shrewd tactician as is evi¬ 
dent from his leadership of Kent 
and if only his boys can put their 
heads together, .they might be the 
biggest threat to the all-conquering 


West Indians. The Pakistanis are in 
the state the Caribbean giants were, 
in the Fifties and early Sixties, when 
despite a wealth of talent, their 
temperament was by and large a 
letdown. 

Next in the Turf Accountants’ rat¬ 
ing come Australia and New Zea¬ 
land jointly at 10-1, followed by 
India at 50-1. But to my mind ail 
three should have figured in the 
same bracket. The Aussies, lacking 
as they do the services of the Pac¬ 
ker stars, will not find their feet 
easily. True, the second stringers 
did beat England in the one-day 
series last winter, but that was no 
more than a flash in the pan. To an 
extent, the Kiwis are plagued bv an 
identical problem. Turner, who had 
the highest individual aggregate in 



VenkaVs real problems will start 
whh the Prudential Cup 


the tournament four years ago still 
attaches greater importance to turn¬ 
ing out for Worcestershire and the 
indefatigable Collingc has. as every¬ 
one knows, hung up his flannels. In 
contrast, India exudes a degree of 
maturity in batting and can. at least, 
bank on a modicum of pace from 
young Kapil Dev, albeit not as. yet 
in the most economical mould. 

A major stumbling block for India 
is Gavaskar’s inherent distaste for 
the limited overs concent, but if his 
performance in the Willis Trophv a 
couple of months ago is any indica¬ 
tion, the maestro seems to have 
adjusted marvellously to its demands. 
Vishwanath is a “gambler” even in 
Tests, thus across-the-line pyrotech¬ 
nics to him is no major compromise. 
Among the less distinguished wiel- 
ders of the willow. I daresay that 
Amarnath, Vengsarkar and Patel 
will l»c seen in hotter light as a re¬ 
sult of the flexibility and fieedom 
that emanates from a spread-out 
field. As for Kapil, a sixty-over bash 
is veritably his run of tea. but may 
I warn that Clark and company 
were not exactly the toughest test 
and the university lad must bolster 
his repertoire of off side shots if he 
is to succeed at the highest level. 
Unfortunately, I have never encoun¬ 
tered Surinder Khanna, but if his 
background is any guide, he is per¬ 
haps a Budhi Kunderan in the mak¬ 
ing. 

nPHERE Is reason to be somewhat 
* pessimistic about the bowling. 
Ghavri was heavily punished in 1975 
and although he is today a much- 
improved exponent and certainly a 
more intelligent one, his trade re¬ 
mains more in consonance with lon¬ 
ger battles. Bedi is now a self-con¬ 
fessed run-giver on pitches other 
than turning tracks and I suspect 
this stems more from an awareness 
of his increasing weariness tnan the 
battering meted out by Imran Khan 
last autumn. But interestingly 
enough, the best figures of the en¬ 
tire championship four years ago are 
accredited to none other than the 
Sikh—12-8-6-1 against East Africa. 
Venkat may choose to be flatter and 
faster through the air in order to 
peg the batsmen to their crease. He 
may not be the most deserving 
choice for the raptainev, but then so 
jyas Richie Benaud’s appointment ex¬ 
tremely surprising when he was pre¬ 
ferred to Neil Harvev in 1958 and 
has anyone subsequently questioned 
the then Australian selectors’ wis¬ 
dom? What is important to concede 
at the present moment, therefore, is 
that Venkat is definitely an astute 
cricketer and more than familiar 
with playing conditions in England, 
having spent three seasons with Der¬ 
byshire earlier in the decade. And 
in the ultimate analysis, India’s suc¬ 
cess or failure hinges immeasurably 
on the Tamil Nadu man's handling 
of his apparently ill-equipped bow¬ 
ling attack. ■ 
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A valuable 
catch 



Y AJUAVINDRA SINGH MAY j 
or may not have been selected 
as a member of the Indian. s,q0ad 
to England solely due to his\jfield- 
ing, but there is very little doubt 
that his safe hands must have 
tilted the scales in his favour. 

Yajurvindta, 26, is perhaps at 
the moment out best close-in liel 
der. Sunny, as he *| nicknamed, 
plays for Maharashtra and made 
his Test debut against Gieig’s 
Englishmen After that, he was, not 
in the team to Australia and 
Pakistan Against the West Indies, 
last yeai he was mailed and was 
twelfth roan feu three Tests. 

‘T am <nnlideiit thal I'll do well 
on the tmn Resides I have th*‘ *•>.- 
pericacc of English playing condi¬ 
tions, having played Teague lire j 
cket lime for a number of years. 
One of the Ihiogs that you have 
to guard agefimt in England, as a 
batsman, b the movement of ‘he 
b3ll off the seam in any delivery”. 
Yajtmmdnt a«hJs, "You <an over¬ 
come this by keeping your bat 
close io vmii- body." 

If Vcnkat, Chandra and fledi 
are go mg to he Effective a lot will 
depend un the close-m liehji-rs. 
who will have to conceit the. half 
chances to entities "That’s a pri¬ 
mary requisite ’’ w\s \,ajmvindia 
"You have to have good anticipa¬ 
tion and uiuck redeyes in that 
area. Of course yen; me expected 
to lake the chances that come 
your way There is very little 
sense taking the half dunces and 

then dropping sitter". 

"Standing close to The wicket 
can be hazardous. .Sometimes the 
batsman hds the ball really hard 
and God help you if you get bit. 

To a'oid dps vou must concen¬ 
trate on eveiy delivery. You must 
have confidence in the bowler. 
You should not feel that lie will 
bowl a ball which could be hit in 
vour direction." 

A few captains plate a fielder 
close-in knowing Fully well that 
catches won’t come his way. Tins 
is done primarily to put psycholo¬ 
gical pressure on the batsman, 
because most of them do not like 
a fielder dose to them. 

H M 


IMARI CONTRACTOR 

<<T ET me at the very outset 
Lt honestly say that if I were the 
captain for the Prudential Trophy 
my strategy would depend a lot on 
the opponents in the World Cup. 
Since I have not seen most of these 
players in action I can hardly spell 
out my strategy. I would be a very 
unhappy captain, considering the 
talent made available to me. Venkat 
needs an immense dosage of luck 
even to put up a reasonable show. 
There are too many deficiencies in 
the composition of the team and the 
ability of certain cricketers to cope 
with specific aspects of the game is 
suspect. Some of the members are 
unfit while a few are not even of 
international class. The best available 
talent should have made the (rip. 
"Going through the list, one finds 
the touring selection party will have 
no choice. There just aren’t any 
alternatives at their disposal. A few 
cricketers are as good, or shall we 
say as bad, as the others. Among 
the sixteen a few would be selected 
automatically. It'll just be a question 
of which duplicates should be left 
out. That’s whv T cannot tathom 
how such talented nicketers like 
Sandeep Patil and Surinder Amai- 
nath wcie left out. Both ot them are 
tailor-made for one day cricket. 

“■We will never be a force to reckon 
with in a limited-over* game because 
we do to* bedieve in breeding last 
bowlers. ft you have pace men in 
your side* there’s a double advantage, 
first they can be utilised in the mat¬ 
ches and secondly they could bowl 
to our batsmen m the nets and give 
them practice against fast bowling. 

Ihifortirnateiy we have made 
very feeble eftorts to encourage fast 
bowlers. We must tackle the pioblem 
at the grassroots. There is no follow¬ 
up action as boys grow up. Some¬ 
times it gives the feeling that we 
organise camps for young fast bow 
lers just as a formality. A player 
who plavs for the country at the un 
der 19 and 22 levels, sometimes does 
not find a place, in the State team. 
This is absurd—how is the young¬ 
ster going to bloom it you don’t give 
him the opportunity to develop his 
bowling? 

‘Matches are not the place to 
learn to play a natural game. Y’ou 
have to perfect your game in the 
nets. The ability of a batsman to 
cope with fast bowling comes from 
practice. A brilliant fielder, I agree, 
must have something natural in him 
,. but there is nothing to prevent a 
cricketer from practising and hence 
becoming a safe and un above-ave¬ 
rage fielder. Running which is an 
important contributory factor for a 
side’s total in a limited-overs game 
depends on the physical condition of 
the players. If they are restraining 
themselves, the batsmen are merely 
taking precautions, to ensure that 
they don’t get exhausted. Once you 
are exhausted concentration lapse*. 

"This certainly seems to be Brijesh 
Patel's last chance. He is such a good 
striker of the ball, a brilliant fielder 


The vetera 

HARESH MUNWANI spoke to e 
would do if they were captain 
quizzed them to find odt whethi 
cricket, whether this is Brijesh I 
have any genu 


and yet there’s a question mark 
against his batting talent. Now it’s 
entirely up to him to prove to the 
people and himself that he can play 
the quick stuff competently. Again 
it's the same old story, Brijesh is 
reluctant to practise against the 
short rising ball—he must come to 
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ns' opinions 

sx-Test stars to find out what they 
ting the World Cup side. He also 
er we can ever succeed at instant 
Patel's last chance, and whether we 
jine all-rounders. 



terms with himself. 

"We are going to the World Cup 
with .just Kapil and Mohinder as all- 
rounders. Venkat is a seventy per 
cfcnt all-rounder while Ghavri had 
developed as an all-rounder some 
time back but has of late slumped 
in his performance.” 



HANUMANT SINGH 

<< ilTE have a very good chance of 
VV reaching the semi-finals. And 
without being optimistic I think we 
can overcome New Zealand. In the 
past, apart from the Bombay cricke¬ 
ters, the other players were not 
conscious of the demands of a limi¬ 
ted overs game. But now this type „ 
of cricket is being played all over 5 
the country and in addition we have ? 
the Deodhar and the Wilis Trophy. S> 
Hence one would imagine our boys Z 
are better equipped today than they ? 
were for the 1975 Prudential Cup. ; 

"Rv now even our spinners must 
have realized what kind of a line 
and length they must bowl and how * 
the field should be placed. Against 5 
the West Indies we have very little 
hope. Their batsmen are mightv hit¬ 
ters. 

"Against New Zealand we’ll have 
to play according to a plan. 1 don’t 
think Glen Turner would be much 
of a problem as he is very slow in 
accumulating runs. I think they'll 
try ami play safe m the early part 
ot the innings. 1 heir strategy will 
be to preserve their wickets and 
have a go towards the end. If at 
this stage we tan e.rab a few quick 
wickets they will be finished. For a 
reasonable chance of success I 
would think oui main players should 
get more exposure ; for example 
Vishwanalh could open the innings. 
The longer Whwaualh is at the 
crease the easier it will be 
ior him in get luns. Jf In* comes in 
at No 4 position and 50 overs have 
been bowled he has no option but 
to go for ms iuns. But if he -mens 
he has time m get into [us stride 
and he is capable of improvising his 
game to suit '.he occa.-ion. Of course 
if the ball is moving in a particular 
ni3tch he should bat at his customary 
position of No 4. 

"The very name instant cricket 
telis vou thai can't rutiiely have a 
pre-planned strategy Anything cart 
happen, at any time. IF' instant, 
remember. You have gut to be flexi¬ 
ble in your thinking. You have got 
to be prepaied to accept ,mvtiling. 

If we want to succeed at instant 
rricket first of all we’it have to be 
veiy cart ful about cmr bowling re¬ 
sources. Having two or three spin¬ 
ners on youi ranks is a luxury. After 
all ! would think it’s more diffliult 
hi hit a fast howler than a spin 
bowler but it is a pioblem for us to 
produce fast bowleis because as a 
nation we have smaller frames and 
physiques. 

"If Brijesh doesn't make it good 
on this tour it will he goodbye for 
him. He’s quick in the fipld and a 
talented bat but he has problems 
when facing pacemen. He seems to 
freeze when playing them—he must 
learn to be calm and cool in tempa- 
rament. Talking of all-iounders, be¬ 
sides Kapil. I would think Mohinder 
Amarnath and Karsan Ghavri will 
have a lot to do," 
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Weighty 

problems 



UT1THEN they came they were 
VV a surprisingly unfit lot. 
Most of them had put on weight 
und moved sluggishly. But now,, 
although they are not totally fit, 
there is a . marked improvement 
in their physical condition." 
This is how Mr. D. K. Tandon, 
chief gymnastic coach, National 
Institute of Sports, Patiala, 
described the condition of the 
15 Indian Test players who un¬ 
derwent a rigorous, JO-day con¬ 
ditioning camp m Bangalore, 
Tandon said he designed 
exercises that would make the 
players agile and flexible. He did 
not place any emphasis on ex¬ 
ercises involving weight lifting or 
! excessive running. Aftci the 
I first day’s workout the playeis 
j complained of 'tiff joints but 
I everyone recovered within the 
next three days. The players were, 
on the field hy 7 am every day 
and exercised for an hoar and a 
half. Thp second session, horn 5 
I p ni. consisted ot fielding prat tic* 
j followed hy practice at the nets, 
i To avoid monotony the exercises 
i were changed every day 
I Ciie- of "mar gays” and 
j groans wore heard wtule the 
plaveis pes formed these exercises. 

1 Qiaadrasbekai pikingly said 
i they would be able to periorm 
! better it they had a beer and the 
other players smacked their lips 
at the thought, On one occasion 
Bedi was applauded for doing his 
exercises perfectly Coach Tandon 
said most of the* senior players 
set a good example to the 
youngsters by taking a keen 
interest in their exouises 
| Young Boget Binrtv of Karna¬ 
taka impressed Tandon most and 
emerged his "best student" Said 
Tandon' "Roger displayed out¬ 
standing sportsmanlike abilities 
and never said ‘no’ to auv ex¬ 
ercise. he was asked to do " 
Shivlal Yadav was another bright 
boy. Bombay’s Dilip Vengsarkar 
was shirker Nu.l. "I had to keep 
my eyes always on him. The 
moment I turned my attention 
away from him he would slacken." 

RAJ CHENGAPPA 
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"AS a captain one would imagine 
* & that atrategy in the Prudential 
Cup would at all times be limited 
due to the inherent weakness of the 
side. To expect that we can beat a 
side like the West Indies is wishful 
thinking, as the West Indies are 
exceptionally strong in every depart¬ 
ment. As far as India is concerned, 
taking care of New Zealand seems 
paramount, for a win against the 
Kiwis would ensure a place for us in 
the semi-finals. Any further progress 
is not really expected, but if it does 
take place, I for one would consider 
it a very happy miracle. 

“Other things being equal, in a 
limited overs game an important 
principle is to avoid losing early 
wickets even at the .expense of the 
run-rate, so that eventually the 
pressure can be put on the bowling 
side in the middle and latter stages 
of the game. We must take the ut¬ 
most precautions to ensure that our 
bowlers must at all times bowl to 
their field, especially considering the 
fact that most international batsmen 
will not be impressed by India’s fast 
bowlers. 

“I would prefer to drop Bedi from 
the squad for the World Cup because 
that would boil down to two spinn¬ 
ers having to bowl nearly half the 
number of allocated overs. That is 
too much of a luxury and besides 
Bedi is neither a asset with the bat 
nor in the field. Further, since two 
players have to be dropped I would 
play Surinder Khanna as the keeper, 
because he’ll be standing back and 
he is a more useful batsman. Yash- 
pal Sharma, because he is the least 
experienced, will be the third dis¬ 
card. 

“This kind of a limited overs game 
has yet to be taken seriously. For 
instance! the Deodhar Trophy, played 
as it is now, makes the competition 
a formality. Few take it seriously, 
but there is a likelihood, judging bv 
the Wills Trophy, that this tvpe of 
cricket may well catch on it^future. 

“In the last few years many of 
our cricketers have been in and out 
of the national team but Brijesh 
Patel is the only one who has not 
consolidated his position. With the 
expected compromise between the 
establishment and Packer, other in¬ 
ternational sides are going to be 
backed in fuH strength. The world is 
going to be full of fast bowlers the 
type of bowlers whom Brijesh finds 
It difficult to cope with and till he 
comes to face quicker stuff his 
position in the team will always be 
'uncertain. ‘ 

“As far as all-rounders for the 
Prudential Cup are concerned, the 
selection committee feels that half 
the members of the team are all- 
rounders. The only genuine all- 
rounder in the team at present is 
Kapil Dev, but players like Mohinder 
Amarnath and Karsan Ghavri will 
obviously be expected to do the job 
of an all-rounder. One hopes they 
do it well.” 


DILIP SARDESAI 


<<TF I WERE CAPTAIN I WOULD 
d first tell my boys that it is-suici¬ 
dal to sacrifice runs for wickets—at 
least at the start of the innings. I 
would tell them to try and retain as 
many wickets as possible for the first 
40 overs. For the last 20 overs it is 
important to get as many runs as 
possible. The batsmen must run every 
available single, because in this class 
of cricket you can’t possibly hope to 
hit many boundaries. You have to 
rely on placing the ball, on convert¬ 
ing singles into two’s and three’s and 
so on. The bowlers must bowl one 
line of attack. 

"Fortunately we are placed in the 
weaker section of the draw for the 
Prudential Cup. Whether we qualify 
for the semi-finals will depend a lot 
on our match against New Zealand. 
Personally I feel New Zealand has a 
slight edge over us, because "their 
players are professionals who have 
played a lot of one-day cricket. Some 
of them have considerable experience 
with regard to English conditions. 
They beat us in 1975, when the first 
Prudential Cup was held, remember? 
The way I look at it now, I would 
leave out Yashpal, Bedi and Reddy 
from the squad that plays in the 
Prudential Cup.” 

“I don't think we can evei suc¬ 
ceed at instant cricket, India .just 
doesn’t seem to possess the essential 
ingredients. We do- not have great 
stroke players who can score against 
tight, medium-pace bowling. Among 
our ranks we lack bowlers who can 
keep runs down. We have no pacers 
to bowl a steady line and length. Our 
fielding at best can be termed ave¬ 
rage. For instant cricket you need a 
top class fielding combination. Our 
batsmen don’t believe on stealing 
singles. This act involves risks as a 
man could be run out, and God help 
him if he fails to score in the pro¬ 
cess—with the kind of selectors we 
have, the batsman may lose his place 
in the Test side. Hence you can 
hardly blame the batsmen for displa¬ 
ying a tendency to play safe. 

' ’ “This certainly seems to be Bri- 
jesh Patel's last chance to resurrect 
himself. What a pity, 'because he is 
such a great striker of the ball, 
particularly against spinners. But he 
has to prove himself against faster 
bowlers. He must deploy the right 
mental technique. When pacemen 
are operating against him he just 
stands where he is, immobile, and 
plays from there as if he is glued to 
the ground. If the ball comes up he 
flinches. He must come in line with 
the delivery if he wishes to succeed. 
He has ail the talent to raise the 
quality of his game, and he has the 
requisites of a great player. More¬ 
over he's a plus factor because of 
his fielding.” 

"For the Prudential Cup. a lot is 
going to depend on the performances 
of our all-rounders Kapil and Mohin¬ 
der. To a certain extent Ghavri could 
also be called an all-rounder.” a 


Cricket's 

poor 

relations 

r THE people for whom the 
* International Cricket Con¬ 
ference Trophy posed the largest 
problem were the umpires, who 
had tp learn the equivalents In 
five languages of “Out”, “Not 
out” and other assorted phrases. 

There were teams from Bangla¬ 
desh. Bermuda, Canada, East 
Africa, Israel, Malaysia, Papua- 
New Guinea, Argentina, Den¬ 
mark, Fiji, Holland, Singapore, 
Sri Lanka and the United States. 
These 200-odd players drawn 
from various races and creeds 
stayed in two hotels in Birming¬ 
ham, which were promptly turned 
into slightly refined versions of 
the Biblical Tower of Babel. 

One particular cartoon in an 
English newspaper showed a 
dusky batsman from Bangladesh, 
behind whom there was a basket 
with three rearing cobras instead 
of wickets. But tne Bangladeshis 
have not had much time for 
cricket In the last decade, what 
with a war in 1971, followed bv 
floods and famine. 

The players from Bermuda, 
despite spectator fears that they 
would turn out in shorts, played 
in immaculate flannels, to the 
disappointment of their opponents. 
Cricketers from Bermuda have 
the advantage of playing Test 
sides that tour the West Indies, 
but baseball and American foot¬ 
ball rate high on the popularity 
ranking ii\ tne colony, so matches 
often have a sprinkling of rules 
from all three games. 

Israel, whose raid on Entebbe 
was not a tour of East Africa, 
seem to have a bead start on all 
other cricket-playing countries. 
Israelis with a sense of humour 
point out, by way of proof, a 
reference in the Bible to Moses, 
Who' "came out with a full 
pitcher” 

Last Africa competed in the 
Wbrld Cup prober in 1975 but 
were steam-rollered in all three 
of their matches, once by 10 
wickets and the other two oc¬ 
casions hy nearly 200 runs. This 
year’s team is dominated by 
Kenyans (nine out ot 14) and 
almost- all the player* bowl 
medium pace. They have a score 
to settle with New Zealand cap¬ 
tain Glen Turner, who belted 
their bowling for 171 not out in 
60 overs four years ago. 

Malaysia and Singapore, which 
separated from each other in 
1965, have both fielded teams for 
the tournament although there 1* 
one strong line of thought that 
suggests both countries reunite 
for future World Cups. 






SUNDAY SPECIAL 


Janata breaks 
another promise 


The Prasar Bharati Bill on the "autonomy" of AIR and 
Doordarshan is a hoax. The major media of the country 
have not been released from the Government's clutches 
says A G NOORANI, who was a .member of the Verghese 
Committee appointed by the Janata Government to examine 
the question of autonomy.. 


T HE Prasar Bharati (Broadcasting 
Corporation of India) Bill, 1979 
is a cynical breach of a solemn ele¬ 
ctoral pledge by tbe Janata Party 
Government. The Party’s electoral 
manifesto contained this plirit 
commitment: “To generate fear¬ 

lessness and to revive democracy, the 
Janata Party will...(16) Ensure that 
All India Radio, Doordarshan and the 
Films Division are converted into 
genuinely autonomous bodies that are 
politically objective and free from 
governmental interference." 

Can a Corporation whose Chairman 
is appointed by the Government after 
consultation with two political func¬ 
tionaries (the Speaker of the Lok 
Sabha and the Chairman of the 
Rajya Sabha), its other members 
without even this meaningless ritual, 
with two Secretaries of Union Mi¬ 
nistries thrown in as members for 
good measure, whose Chief Executive, 
the Director-General, is also a Gov¬ 
ernment appointee and who is 
bound to act on directions which the 
Government may issue “from time to 
time” be considered by any fair- 
minded person as a body "free from 
governmental interference" or “genui- 
enly autonomous"? One would think 
not, especially when one recalls the 
wise warning administered by the 
Prime Minister, Mr Morarji D?sai. 
Addressing the annual session of the 
AINEC, on December 26, 1977, he 
said, “The moment you depend on 
Government support either through 
advertisements or other things you 
are giving an instrument to Govern¬ 
ment to influence you which is worse 
than frightening you, in my mind.” 

In the last days of 1977 enough of 
the March euphoria survived for the 
Prime Minister to acknowledge in 
public that, given the opportunity to 
influence the media. Governments will 
grasp the “instrument” and use it. 
The Prasar Bharati Bill provides the 
Government a variety of such instru¬ 
ments of influence and control It 
sanctions “governmental interference” 
instead of providing safeguards 
against it. Tbe Minister for Informa- 
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tion and Broadcasting, Mr L. K. 
Advani, told the Madras Reporters' 
Guild, on May 20, that autonomy was 
necessary because AIR touched an 
all-time low in performance during 
1975-76. One wishes he had cared to 
explain how his Bill would prevent 
misuse of the media by a Government 
determined to do so. There is noth¬ 
ing in it which Mrs Indira Gandhi or 
Mr V. G. Shukla would have found 
insurmountable or even inconvenient 
for the execution of their designs. 

After the Second World War, West 
Germany built a broadcasting system 
which is, as Lord Annan put it, “in¬ 
spired by the determination that never 
again shall a Dr Gocbbcls control the 
broadcasting system of the country.” 
Indeed, he added, “a West German 
might consider that the powers which 
the Prime Minister and the Home 
Secretary in Britain have over the 
broadcasting organisations arc exces¬ 
sive. But, by political convention, 
many of these powers are never used.” 
The Indian tradition is the direct 
opposite. It is not one of restraint 
but excess; hence, the need for safe¬ 
guards. The Germans learnt from 
experience. We refuse to do so. 

That the Bill represents a total 
departure and indeed, a perversion of 
the Verghesc Report is patent. Not 
surprisingly, not a single spokesman 
of the Government has bothered to 
explain why the Report is not being 
followed. None of the spokesmen 
was even candid enough to declare 
that the Report was being rejected 
by the concerned ministry. 

The Government of India has re¬ 
jected the very conception of Akash 
Bharati, described in the Report, the 
very vision of an autonomous in¬ 
dependent National Broadcast Trust 
as “the trustee of the national in¬ 
terest fo r radio and television" which 
is mandated by law to "uphold the 
collective right of the Indian people 
to freedom of speech, expression and 
communication through the broadcast 
media." If need be, this right was 
to be exercised by the Trust against 
the Government of the day. Hence, 


the Trust was to be a corporate 
citizen of India entitled to the funda¬ 
mental right of freedom of speech 
which, under the Constitution, is avail¬ 
able to citizens alone (Art. 19). The, 
rest of the Report logically followed 
from this. All the members of the 
Corporation, (the Trustees) were “the 
guardians of the Charter" given to 
the Trust by law and were appointed 
by a special procedure, namely, by 
the President (i.e. by the Government) 
from out of a list of names prepared 
by a nominating panel consisting of 
the Chief Justice of India, the Lok 
Pal and the Chaiiman of the Union 
Public Service Commission. 

The Trustees had only the ultimate 
responsibility for supervision and con¬ 
trol. Their task was to uphold the 
independence of the Trust. The ex¬ 
ecutive functions were vested in a 
Central Executive Board headed by 
the Controller-General appointed by 
the Trustees—not by the GovcrnmepT. 
The rival claims of autonomy and of 
accountability to Parliament were re¬ 
conciled by requiring the Trust to 
report to Parliament annually. 
Come to think of it, this is precisely 
what Mr Dcsai’s Congress (O) pledg¬ 
ed to the people in thd 1971 election. 
AIR and TV “should cease to be a 
department of the Government and 
become an independent corporation 
answerable, for its broad policies, 
only to Parliament.” The omission of 
any role for the Government was 
deliberate and significant. 

Mr Advani’s ideas are basically 
different. He told the Rajya Sabha 
on May 22 that under this Bill the 
Government was accountable to 
Parliament to ensure that the Charter 
was adhered to. Not the independent 
Trustees as recommended in the 
Verghese Report. Since the Charter 
is necessarily worded in fairly general 
and wide terms, the scope for Gov¬ 
ernmental interference, on the pretext 
of securing its observance, is im¬ 
mense. The draft Bill appended to 
the Verghese Report embodied the 
Charter (Cl. 5). Two of its clauses 
required the Trust to “uphold the 
fundamental right to freedom of 
speech and expression guaranteed 
under Article 19(1) (a) of the Con¬ 
stitution” and to “uphold the impartia¬ 
lity, integrity and autonomy of broad¬ 
casting in the country.” These 
clauses aj*e deliberately omitted from 
the Charter emodied in the Bill 
(Cl. Vi). This is fully in keeping with 
the outlook reflected in the Bill The 
Chairman of the Corporation will be 
appointed by the President (read: 
Government} “after consultation” with 
the Lok Sabha Speaker and the 
Rajya Sabha Chairman, both political 
appointees. The other members of 
the Corporation will be appointed by 
the President straightaway. The 
Secretaries of the Finance and I & B 
Ministries will be ex-officio members. 
Curiously, the Director-General will 
also be a member of the Corporation. 



He will be appointed by the President 
■Iter, consultation with the Cbairman. 

The Government’s grip on the 
organisation will surely be firm and 
unshakable. Even the chief executive, 
the Director-General, will be its 
nominee, not the Corporation's. The 
Director-General of the BBC is app¬ 
ointed by the Board of Governors, not 
by the Government. “This reflects 
the Board’s independence of political 
control. It also emphasises the Board’s 
final responsibility for the executive 
control over the day-to-day adminis¬ 
tration of the Corporation’s affairs,” 
remarked Lord Normanbrook. Chair¬ 
man of the BBC’s Board of Gover¬ 
nors. Have a Government appointee 
as D-G and you achieve the directly 
opposite result—State control. 

Nothing illustrates the departure 
from the Vcrghe.se Report more 
tellingly than the provision for Gov¬ 
ernment directives. The Report said 
“There are very many forms of 
broadcasting corporations in the 
world. Some are seemingly indepen 
dent but their organic statutes rendei 
them open to governmental inter¬ 
ference in many ways. A certain 
broadcast statute has this provision: 
“In the exercise of its functions and 
powers under this Act, the Corpora¬ 
tion shall comply with the general 
policy of the Government with respect 
to broadcasting and shall comply with 
any general or special directions 
given by the Minister pursuant tn 
the policy of the Government in rela 
tion thereto." This was a reference 
to section 5 of the Ceylon Broadcast¬ 
ing Corporation Act, 1966. The Report 
proceeded to point out: "Thus, no 
matter how carefully contrived the 
administrative set-up of the Corpora¬ 
tion may be, a single statutory 
amendment on the lines of this sec¬ 
tion whether passed by a simple 
maiority vote of both Houses of 
Parliament or enacted by an Ordinan¬ 
ce. can completely destroy its auto¬ 
nomy and independence. It Is of the 
highest importance therefore that the 
autonomy of the corporation and its 
independence from Governmental 
control should be entrenched in the 
Constitution itself and the idea of a 
trust woven into it. The underlying 
concept should be distinguished com¬ 
pletely from that of other public 
corporations in the country.” 

What the Verghese Report dted as 
a perversion of autonomy to be 
guarded against is emulated in the 
Bill as a fine example to be followed. 
Clause 23 of the Bill reads: “The 
Central Government may, from time 
to time, issue to the Corporation such 
directions as it may think necessary 
for the efficient administration of this 
Act, and a copv thereof shall be laid 
before each House of Parliament.” 
Note that this clause, unlike the Sri 
Lanka law, is not restricted to 
“general policy”, bad enough as 
even that is. It is a singularly re¬ 
trograde measure. Modern opinion 
regards autonomy of broadcasting to 
be as essential as freedom of the 
Press. The Declaration on Mass 
Media adopted by the Council of 
Europe puts the two on a par. 

The Verghese Report sounded “a 


caveat against copying blindly as a 
model any of the broadcasting 
organisations of the democratic 
countries. Autonomous broadcasting 
corporations have grown in those 
countries over a long period and in 
an environment in which autonomy 
has come increasingly to be respected. 
In India, in contrast, an autonomous 
institution is sought to be created 
against the background of the erosion 
of autonomous institutions and the 
credibility of* radio and television. 
The Charter of the BBC and the 
broadcasting statutes of Australia, 
New Zealand. Canada and Ireland 
confer considerable powers on the 
Ministers on the understanding that 
they will be very sparingly used as, 
indeed, they have been. Thus the 
Licence and Agreement of the BBC 
and Section 22(3) of the Independent 


Broadcasting Authority Act, 1973 
(VK) or Section 77 of the Australian 
Act or Section 31 of the Irish statute 
enable the Minister, in effect, to 
require the Corporation to refrain at 
any specified time or at all times 
from sending any matter or any class 
of matter specified in the notice. The 
Cornoration's sole remedy is to make 
public the receipt of such notice and 
thus to alert public opinion. Such 
power of veto is incompatible with 
autonomy and would be completely 
Inappropriate in our situation. A 
restricted power, however, can legiti¬ 
mately be given to the Government 
to require the Trust to refrain from 
broadcasting any matter which has a 
clear relation to national security, the 
preservation of public order and other 
matters of grave public importance.” 


The Bill does not even provide the 
safeguard of broadcast of the direc¬ 
tion by the Corporation. Nor is any 
time limit provided for laying a copy 
of the direction before Parliament 
though it is so provided in respect 
of rules to be laid before Parliament. 

In the same illiberal spirit, the 
decisions of the Complaints Board 
will be known only to the Corporation 
and the complainant as if it was a 
private affair between the two. The 
Verghese Report required the Board 
to “make and publish its adjudication 
promptly.” It is fatal for Govern¬ 
ment spokesmen to play with words 
to confuse public opinion. Hints that 
the Verghese Report recommended an 
“independent" structure, not merely 
an “autonomous” one, are disingenu¬ 
ous. Autonomy and external control 
are a contradiction in terms. The 


Verghese Report suggested certain 
reserve powers for the Government. 
The Bill gives it a controlling power 
At any rate the terms of reference of 
the Verghese Committee are explicit; 
“(a) To examine the functional, finan¬ 
cial and legal aspects of the proposal 
to give full autonomy to Akashvani 
and Doordarshan. consistent with 
accountability to Parliament, keeping 
in mind the different forms ot 
autonomous organisations existing in 
other democratic countries in the 
matters of broadcasting: (b) To 
suggest the form and the structure of 
the autonomous organisation(s) and 
their relationship with Government.” 
This implied a clear acceptance bv 
the Government, in principle, of “full 
autonomy" for AIR and Doordarshan. 
The Prasar Bharati Bill violates this 
principle blatantly. ■ 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The Indian Express: 
getting derailed ? 


The Express train, driven by the mercurial and highly 
unpredictable Ramnath Goenka. seems to be changing 
guards constantly. Only a couple of weeks ago. the 
Press highlighted stories of a new team of geniuses 
led by Arun Shourie. R. V. Pandit and N. J. Nanporia 
who would change the face of Indian journalism by 
revolutionary innovations in the country's largest 
newspaper chain. Some of the bright new faces were 
without proper designations, but they seemed power¬ 
ful enough, if throwing around borrowed weight was 
any indication. There was an RSS angle too— 
R. V. Pandit is an RSS and Nanaji Deshmukh devotee. 
Now, it seems, all is upset again : Pandit is out.Has the 
traditional guard defeated the upstarts? 


OLGA TELLIS reports 



R. N. Goenka 


UE came in like the west wind, 
IT flaunting an invisible RSS banner, 
the inevitable tag for being closely 
associated with Nanaji Deshmukh, a 
fact he never ceases to proclaim. He 
had promised to make the Bombay 
Indian Express the number one paper 
in 100 days, displacing the ‘Old Lady 
at Bori Bunder’, but in less than 90 
days the circulation reportedly dropp¬ 
ed by 15,000 after an initial rise. 

And so on May 24, the erratic 
patriarch at Express Towers, Mr R. N. 
Goenka, called a meeting of the top 
notchers of the editorial department 
and announced that Mr N. J. Nanporia 
-wonId be in charge of the Bombay 
edition of the Indian Express and the 
Sunday Standard. A terse note to 
that effect was circulated to the staff 
for their information. Mr R. V. 
Pandit was told that be could discuss 
editorial matters with Mr Nanporia 
but the latter was free to accept or 
reject his suggestions. 

Thus ended the controversial edito¬ 
rial relationship between two ambiti¬ 
ously dynamic nun, R. N. Goenka and 
|L V. Pandit. The ruthless, go-getting 
newspaper tycoon, R. N. Goenka, 77, 
Impatient of being the number two 
paper for 45 years in the city decided 
to give it a try at getting to the top. 
He nad tried It before m the 'fifties 
when be bronght in two very young 
Englishmen. Rusbworth and Jones on 
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fabulous salaries to give the paper a 
facelift. Their contract was said to 
be for five years but in less than a 
year they were out and the only 
changes made were in the furniture 
arrangements of the office which was 
then on the Sasson Dock waterfront. 
Then came Mr D. R. Mankekar ana 
Mr Binod Rao with even less success 
as resident editors. 

Pandit fired the imagination of Mr 
Goenka with his drive, his wealth 
and his background in the publishing 
business. As Pandit puts it: “It all 
happened when the Indian Express 
headlined the fact that seven Union 
Ministers had threatened to resign. 
1 was in Delhi sitting with George 
Fernandes till 1.30 in the morning and 
there was no talk of his resigning. 
Yet his name was included among 
the seven. I told this to RNG. I said 
that Indian newspapers are preoccupi¬ 
ed with politics and people are not 
interested in the dirty politics of 
either Raj Narain or the RSS. They 
are interested In what affects their 
day to day lives like prices. Water, 

f arbage etc. I told him that 

could prove his circulation would 
go up if news related to people.'’ 

And so Pandit was in .and the 
cherubiofaced S.%fchn«mui$hy. S7* 
news editor and for aU practical 
purposes acting editor was not even 
told about it. When Pandit started 


ordering Krishnamurthy’s “boys" 
around he reseated it. SKM, as be 
is affectionately called, folded up and 
went off to Europe. Pandit a)So 
brought in Mr Nanporia and a report¬ 
er for Investigative reporting on dose 
to Rs 2,000 per month. This irked 
the repotting staff whose salaries 
barely cross Rs 1,000. “What can I 
do about this?” said Pandit. ‘-‘Indian 
journalists are very poorly paid. I 
pay my private secretary Rs 2,000 
per month. Bay domestic servants 
get Rs 500 per month. But then what 
does the Indian journalist produce 
besides saying Raj Narain said this 
end that? I came Into the Express to 
change this. 1 came to give and not 
to talce. 1 don't need money. In 





today 

antfum.” 

Pandit flaunted his wealth, accord¬ 
ing to toe staff, when he toi# them, 
"l am not accepting a pie from RNG. 
1 am •/eipuig him because he's a 
friend of Nanaji and Jayaprakaah. I, 
have.toe highest regard and admka- 
tton for him. He showed guts during 
the Emergency. My emotional attach¬ 
ment to Goenka is as a r 
pandft claimed to ] 
xa buy the Rs. 2j 
Offset machine fMot' France 
add this landed him hi trouble wftbr 










«ei wh ?»n<w* 

The staff {otiat that Pandit told 
them that RSS stories would be lead 
stories and Nanaji’a soeeches would 
be given to detail. And ft toned out 
.Jnst so. Nsnajj’s photograph of JP 
was blown up for the front page 
story and a urge-size advertisement 
carrying Nanaji Desbmukh’s a peal for 
help to his projects was put free of 
cost to all Express editions. Each in¬ 
sertion costs more than Rs 10,000. 
Pandit suavely denies his HSS con¬ 
nections. "1 an a Roman Catholic 
and a practising one af that, l never 
miss my Sunday mass, no matter In 
which part of the world 1 am. 1 do 
not belong to the RSS or any politi¬ 
cal Party. All politicians are charla¬ 
tans. 1 admire the RSS for their 
patriotism and hard work. I help 
them in particular programmes like 
the Gondia project. I will work with 
the evil if there is work to be one. 
But I do not agree with their attitudes 
and I tell them that they have a frog- 
in-the-well mentality which will have 
to change." 

“People are against change and 
that is why there is resentment 
against me," claims Pandit. “Indian 
journalists pick up the crumbs they 
are given. Journalists who worked 
under me in Hong Kong would never 
accept a free trip. I myself have 
never accepted a free ticket on Air 
India though 1 have flown between 
Japan and Hopg Kong almost twice a 
week in pursuit of^my publishing and 
restaurant interests, what standards 
can yon expert if you accept things 
from people ? Why should the Press 
Club Of Bombay. fo r instance, take a 
donation of Rs 10,000 from the Chief 
Minister of Punjab? So my interest 
in Indian Express was to change the 
trend from politics to civic issues. A 
newspaper should be judged by the 
enemies it makes in Government. How 
can you accept crumbs from people 
whom you have to keep under 
surveillance? Why should journalists 
get special facilities like plots of land 
in pelhi? 

"Civic action like the one I started 
makes people accountable and helps 
the circulation of the paper. I proved 
it. The circulation of the Express 
went up when we began our experi¬ 
ment on April 16. On April 19 we 
headlined the news of the coming 
water crisis and the circulation on 
April 19, 20 and 21 was 124,058, 
124,061 and 124,056, respectively. As 
against this I was out of Bombay and 
thtife wete no special stories on May 
Mt and 11 and the circulation was 
down to 121,566, 120,926 and 120,707 
respectively. This is a clear indica¬ 
tion df what the people want. The 
Government after this sent me their 
proposed water scheme and several 
people asked me to take up more 
such issues. The Express was up by 
sbaatlS^ copies to two weeks at 
a time When newspapers lost circula¬ 
rs* by about 10,000 due .to the 

Ml* w# im¬ 
pressed. - Said one member. “The 
were - the abed that 


■Tims offedte add a- period when. It 
was not sending its mofostil 
editions." in May they say from the 
18th onwards, despite the so called 
investigative stories circulation was 
down to 119,629 and came as low as 
119.324 which was lower than the 
January-Febrnary circulations of 
123,000. 

I/’RISHNAMURTHY is the least 
l» impressed of all “We carried on 
. several campaigns. We were tbe first 
to exoose that jaundice was on the 
rampage, we took np immigration 
problems and ran a series On this. We 
did it with dignity. With Pandit it 
was because he didn’t get water to 
his building that he did the water 
story. The garbage was piling 
around his “Samundra Mahal” so he 
ran a campaign against garbage. 1 
never speak of high principles. I am 
a servile, obedient person who does 
my proprietor's bidding—my pro¬ 
prietor is my reader.” says Krishna- 
murthy downing a cold beer On a hot 
afternoon. “What is the use of 
printing airline timetables when 
planes don’t leave on time, or tele¬ 
phone numbers of airline offices when 
phones don’t work half the time. You 
would he doing more service to the 
reader printing the going rates at 
Foras Road.” 

Krishnamurthy ruefully says, 
"Pandit claims Goenka didn’t have 
money to pay the Staff their salary 
and he brought the money. He talk¬ 
ed as if Goenka was in a sorry mess. 
I feel hurt when someone talks of 
Goenka in this way. This same 
Goenka who with all the pressures 


borrowed but somehow he kept It 
going. When someone says this 
about the man I worship 1 get angry." 
Krishnamurthy feels the paper is 
going the RSS way, “Perhaps,” he 
says," Goenka is disillusioned with 
the Janata Party and Morarji Oesai. 
fin fact he has written them oft 
when he talks appreciatively of the 
fact that only the Jana. Sangh could 
enrol 42 per cent of members for 
the Janata Party as against less than 
10-12 per cent of members by the 
erstwhile Congress (O) and BLD 
group. So Goenka Is probably trying 
to throw in his lot with toe Jana 
Sangh/RSS combine. The only ism 1 
believe in is journalism and I am a 
ottmmunicator first and last.” Krishna¬ 
murthy, who literally fathered the 
Bangalore, Hyderabad, Chandigargb 
end Cochin editions in his 30-year 
career with Indian Express is puzzled 
about the recent goings on at tbe 
Office. "Tbe Indian Express today is 
rudderless. It’s a great organisation 
but RNG didn’t believe in a second 
Une of defence. I knew the whole 
thing would collapse so 1 left for 
Europe. Now Nanporia has been 
brought in. May be RNG who always 
wanted his newspaper to be number 
one did all this in a moment of weak- 
ness. 1 want the Express to be a 
. groat paper." 

A bright young, successful publish¬ 
er agrees that Pandit was not the 


' tes* ebotoe*T® get to 

the top." Pandit may have' been top 
best known Indhut to Hong Kong, but 
his publishing ventures are nothing 
to rave about. In fact Asia Maputo* 
suffered perceptibly when Pandit took 
oyer after tile founder, Adrian Zeker, 
quit following a quarrel with the 
magazine’s major partner The Straits 
Times. His only genuine success was 
industrial Products Fender. The 
primary role of a publisher is con¬ 
ceiving a new publication and to this 
he was a modest success, but none of 
his other publications like Imprint 
show any evidence of editorial vision 
or.remarkable visions.” 

So RNG’s problem remains aa 
large as life. How to be number 
one? There seems little chance. To- 
quote the young publisher, “The in¬ 
herent weakness of Indian Express Is 
that, in the four Tegions of India it 
is the Times that dominates the 
western region, Hindustan Times the 
northern region. Statesman and 
Ananda Bazar the eastern region and 
the Hindu the southern region. In 
tbe ultimate analysis the Indian 
Express is irrelevant to India. Tbe 
other major defect is organisational. 
It remains the most remarkable train¬ 
ing ground of Indian journalists. 
People in Indian Express are hard¬ 
working and disciplined. Consequently 
journalists who come. out from the 
Express get easily absorbed in other 
newspaper organisations. In effect, it 
is the department of journalism for 
the country’s newspaper industry. Us 
major organisational defect is its in¬ 
ability to retain the talent it so 
successfully creates." 

Few politicians, and more so the 
-ruling Party’s bigwigs, would dismiss 
the Indian Express as an irrelevance. 
Printed from ten centres in different 
languages, it's the only paper that has 
a national readership. You cover 
Indian Express and yon cover the 
country, as one politician said. And 
so Indian Express remains an attrac¬ 
tive vehicle for ambitious politicians 
and ambitious political Parties. Mrs 
Gandhi, it Is well known, wanted to 
take over Indian Express by any 
means. Today all the constituent 
Parties of the Janata are vying for 
Goenka's support. A lot of credit was 
given to him for the Janata’s March 
1977 victory* Each Party wants its 
own media, hence the importance of 
Indian Express. 

For Pandit with bis blase philo¬ 
sophy of “Yesterday is mine, today 
is mine and tomorrow' is also mine. 

I don’t care about day after to¬ 
morrow”, the exit from Indian 
Express is just another job, but to 
Goenka this failure is another re¬ 
minder of tbe number two position. 
Which begs the question, “Don’t you 
think my paper should be number 
one? I started it all by myself with 
no godfathers or grandfathers to help 
me as to the case of others news¬ 
paper chains.” So momentarily his 
political preoccupations will be over¬ 
taken by his gunning for the number 
one position and one migbt hear a 
post script from the Express Towers 
if the situation does not improve 
under Mr Nanporia. ■ 
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Tripura is no refuge 


Triba/s and Bengalis are on a collision path 



Nripen Chakrcibarty: Slippery ground 


chial "Amra Bangali'’ who have been 
joined by the Ananda Marg. Almost 
95 per cent of the businessmen in 
the State are Bengalis and they have 
not been tightfisted in their dona¬ 
tions to these organisations. They 
have joined hands many a time in 
the past year in confrontation with 
the Tripura Police and the adminis¬ 
tration. The two groups organised a 
massive meeting in Agartala on 
March 27. Two members of the Amra 
Bangali—Nitai Sheel on January 17 at 
Bishramganj and Jogesh Saha on 
April 29 at Amarpur—died as a re¬ 
sult of police firings. 

I met the Tripura Chief Minister, 
Mr Nripen Chakrabarty. and asked 
him about the Bill. He said there was 
nothing in the Bill that would jeopa¬ 
rdise the life of Bengalis. The Amra 
Bangali and the Ananda Marg were 
causing a lot of law and order prob¬ 
lems bv attacking the police and the 
Ministers. This was only being done 
to undermine the present Left Front 
Government. He regretted the fact 
that the Congress. Congress (1) and 
Janata among other Parties, were 
supporting an obscurantist organisa¬ 
tion .like the Amra Bangali. The 
CPr(M), Forward Bloc, qnd the RSP 
have decided to launch a movement 
against the Amra Bangali. 

The Amra Bangali deny the charge 
of parochialism. Their leaders. Bhu- 
banbijoy Majutndar, Anil Sarkar and 
Debabrata Dutta, said they were only 
trying to raise the economic stan- 


T HE small north-eastern State of 
Tripura is torn apart by political 
conflict. In the past year there have 
been eight political murders; two 
deaths from police firings; one Tripura 
bandh and three Agartala (the State 
capital) bandhs. For all these distur¬ 
bances the CPI(M)-led Left Front Go¬ 
vernment has been blaming the Con¬ 
gress. Congress (I), Janata, the Tri¬ 
pura Upajati Juba Samiti (TUJS) and 
the Amra Bangali (a Bengali chauvi¬ 
nist organisation). These Parties, in 
turn, have levelled allegations at the 
Left Front Government of Mr Nri¬ 
pen Chakrabarty. The situation is in¬ 
deed bad since no Ministers or Go¬ 
vernment officials can move without 
armed police escorts, especially in 
the rural areas. It is said that a 
bandh is called as soon as a Minister 
visits a place. 

The present unsettling conditions 
stem from the Tripura Tribal Areas 
Autonomous District Council Bill pas¬ 
sed by the Tripura Vidhan Sabha in 
March which, when it becomes law 
after receiving the assent of the 
President of India, will help the 
dwindling tribal population. To 
find out why this Bill became neces- 
sarv. one has. to go into the history 
of Tripura. The State had once been 
a princely State where the king and 
the population were tribals. After 
1947 and partition hordes of Hindu 
Bengalis came from East Pakistan. 
The king gave most of them his own 


land to settle down, in, Hamnagar. In 
course of time the Bengali population 
outnumbered the tribals. . At present 
out of a population of 1.8 million, 
there are only 500,000 tribals. Al¬ 
though the Bengalis have helped in 
improving the lot of the tribals they 
have also suffered exploitation, as a 
minority group, at the hands of Ben¬ 
gali moneylenders. The past Con¬ 
gress and oher Ministries tried to 
help the tribals but did not succeed. 
The CPl(M) and the TUJS have 
taken up the cause of the tribtls. As 
a matter of fact, the CPKM) formed 
an autonomous council of the tribal 
areas when it came to power 17 months 
ago. However, the present Bill does 
not fulfil all the promises made 
by the CPI(M) to the tribals. In 
the Bill passed by the Vidhan Sabha 
there were some modifications. The 
TUJS, who form the only Opposition 
in the 60-member House with onfv 
tour seats, support the modified Bill. 
The tribals want what was promised 
to them originally and so consider the 
present Bill a farce. They feel that the 
lot of the tribals will remain the 
same. The Bengali population is of 
the opinion that the Bill will make 
them homele'-s refugees once again 
since they will not be able to do busi¬ 
ness or reside in the tribal compact 
areas (which will come about as a 
direct result of the Bill.) 

This feeling of the Bengalis has 
increased the popularity of the paro- 


dards, of the Bengalis. In fact, they 
had no quarrels with the tribals and 
considered them Bengalis. They were 
fighting against the District Council 
Bill which would definitely harm the 
interests of Bengalis. 

The TUJS blamed the CPI(M) for 
the tribals' troubles. They alleged that 
the CP1(M) often beat up tribals in 
the hope of breaking their organisa¬ 
tion. This has united them. It was 
true that the Left Front had brought 
about the Autonomous District Coun¬ 
cil Bill but they would prevent it 
from being made into law. Through 
all this there has been violence in 
the Slate. According to many peo¬ 
ple (tribals and others) the police 
have remained mere spectators. And, 
Tripura political leaders are speaking 
out against the present Government. 
A front against the Left Front Gov¬ 
ernment is being proposed by Mr 
Sachindra Lai Sinha, a Lok Sabha 
member from the State (Congress for 
Democracy in the State but a Janata 
member in Delhi). The ex-Ctaief Mi¬ 
nister, Mr Sukhomoy Sengupta of the 
Congress, believes there will be a 
change in Tripura soon. Mr Radhika 
Gupta, another cx-Chief Minister said 
that there had always been parochial¬ 
ism in the State and the CPI (M) led 
Government’s wrong policies had 
made the Amra. Bangali raise its 
head. 

SHYAMAL KUMAR 
CHAKRABORTY. Agaita/a 
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Is the Kerala Ministry safe? 


Byelection results may be pointers 


'T'HE stock of the five-Party ruling 
A coalition (United Front) in Ke¬ 
rala, led by Mr P. K. Vasudevan 
Nair of the CPI, is now lowest 
following its humiliating defeat at 
the hands of the CPI (M)-led Oppo¬ 
sition front in the four Assembly by- 
elections held in the third week ot 
May. The constituent Parties of the 
ruling front, which has been in 
power for the past nine years, have 
started an agonising self-appraisal to 
find out the reasons for the debacle. 

The verdict of the electorate in 
the four constituencies, Parassala 
and Kasargod in the extreme south 
and north of the State, respectively, 
Tellicherry in north Malabar and 
Tiruvalla in central Travancore area, 
is generally regarded as a reflection 
of the mood of the people. And, as 
such, the by-election results have 
proved beyond any doubt that the 
ruling front as it stands and func¬ 
tions now does not enjoy the confi¬ 
dence of the people. The poll results 
also gave substance to the CPI (M)'s 
argument that the political base of 
the ruling front, which was returned 
to power in March, 1977 with a mas¬ 
sive majoirty, is now shattered be¬ 
cause of the split in the Congress 
and the exit of the Congress (I) 
from the coalition. In fact this had 
been the argument of the CPI (M) 
ever since the Congress split and 
they had been demanding the resig¬ 
nation of the Ministry and dissolu¬ 
tion of the Assembly so as to pave 
the way for forging a new front. 

Needless to say, the impressive vic¬ 
tory of the CPI (M)-led front and 
the rout of both the ruling coalition 
and the Congress (I) in the by- 
elections came as a shot in the arm 
for Mr Namboodiripad’s call for the. 
formation of a front of Left and 
democratic Parties opposed to the 
authoritarian tendencies in the Con¬ 
gress (I) and the communalist forces 
represented by the RSS-Jana Sangh 
group in the. Janata Party. 

Close on the heels of the announ¬ 
cement of results the Opposition Par¬ 
ties demanded the resignation of 
the United Front Ministry, “bow¬ 
ing to the verdict of the people,” 
but there is no likelihood of the front 
obliging them. 

In fact Mr Vasudevan Nair and 
another United Front leader. Mr M. 
N. Govindan Nair, MP (who is a 
member of the CPI’s national secre¬ 
tariat), had, in an apparent pre¬ 
emptive move, declared well in 
advance of the poll that the by- 
election results would not in any 
way affect the continuance of the 
Ministry. Technically it would not 
as the front has a comfortable majo¬ 
rity of 83 in a house of 141. 

Despite what Mr Vasudevan Nair 
has said, a process of rethinking on 
the part of the United Front part¬ 
ners is not ruled out. Mr A. K. An¬ 
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tony, president of the Kerala Pra¬ 
desh Congress Committee, has said 
that political changes in the State 
are “imminent." 

Of the four seats the ruling front 
was seeking re-election in Parassala, 
Tiruvalla and Kasargod. reputed to 
be the strongholds of the Congress, 
the Kerala Congress and the Muslim 
League, respectively. The CPI (M) 
had won the Tellicherry seat in the 
last elections. The CPI (M) not only 
retained the Tellicherry seat with a 
substantially increased margin bpt 
also won at Parasshla. The Janata 
Party and the All-India Muslim Lea¬ 
gue won in Tiruvalla and Kasargod, 
respectively. 

For the CPI (M) the increased 
margin in Tellicherrv. from the 8.700 
lead taken by the late Mr Patiam 
Gopplan in 1977 to over 20,600 this 
time, is all the more impressive in 
view of the special circumstances 
obtaining there. Tellicherry is said to 
be a stronghold of the Rashtriya 
Swavamsevak Sangh (RSS) and a 
scene of frequent clashes between 
RSS and CPI (M) workers which 
left a trail of blood and murder. 
With the proclaimed opposition of 
the CPJ (M) towards the RSS, the 
CPI (M) maintained that no Janata 
Party worker having RSS connections 
would he allowed to campaign fo r 
the CPI’ (M) candidate. This had 
naturally irked the State Janata 
Party secretary. Mr O. Raiagopal, 
who made no secret of his RSS con¬ 
nection. 

Tiruvalla, traditionally a Kerala 
Congress seat, had elected the late 
Mr E. John Jacob in the last elec¬ 
tion with a margin of about 7.900 
vote-! over the Oonosition nominee, 
Mr John Jacob Vallakkalil, the can¬ 
didate of the Kerala Congress (Pillai 
erouo). This group later joined th» 
Jana*a Party but Mr Vallakkalil 
chose to keen out. He recently joined 
the Kerala Congress and was fielded 


as its candidate this time, 

A frequent charge levelled again: 
the United Front is that it has bee 
following a politics of convenient* 
Many of its policy decisions have n 
suited in diluting the progressiv 
image of the front and a feeling i 
widespread that it is mainly interei 
ted in continuing in power somehor 
or other. Corruption is rampant i 
the administration, which is admitte 
even by the Chief Minister, whil 
more blatant is the method of pol 
tical corruption, employed by th 
United Front Government to ensur 
the support of the constituent Part 
ranks. 

The Government is also accused c 
giving the go-by to the controversy 
Nettoor commission report on jo 
reservation to backward communitie 
despite its repeated assurances bot 
inside and ouslde the Assembly tha 
the recommendations would be ins 
plemented. This was a major victor; 
for the NDP which stood for resorva 
tion on economic basis. 

The Vasudevan Nair Government’ 
police and labour policies are alsi 
under heavy fire from the Opposi 
tion. The Government is accused o 
adopting a policy of breaking uj 
even legitimate working class agita 
tions. Mr Vasudevan Nair’s govern 
ment is the first in the country whfcf 
introduced the dies non (no work 
no pay) policy. 

Atrocities against Harijans, espc 
dally the inddents in Avalookkunnu 
colony, in the home constituency of 
the Chief Minister, where Harijan 
girls were raped and houses set on 
fire, also figured prominently in the 
Opposition campaign. 

While the cumulative effect of all 
these would have helped a great 
deal in bringing about a change of 
heart in the voter, the most impor¬ 
tant factor which led to the setback 
for the United Front was the split in 
the Congress votes and the stiff 
opposition from the NDP. 

P R. NAIR. Trivandrum 


Polluted progress 

Zuari fertiliser plant spells doom for flora and fauna 


P ITTSBURG in the USA has been 
cleaned up. Once it was the 
‘smoke city* because of the soot 
belched out by the steel mills. It is 
now ‘renaissance city’! The city got 
the steelmakers to understand that 
clear air was as important as—if not 
more than—good money. United 
Steels the giant steel makers, who 
like other money cartels have made 
and broken Presidents of the USA, 
meekly accepted the municipal fiat— 
for Pittsburg was where they lived, 
Environment was a personal asset, 


pollution a personal liability to the 
decision-making managers who lived 
in the city—and might have died 
with it. 

Zuarinagar is no Pittsburg. It is a 
poor Indian village. US Steels and 
Birlas joined together to put up a 
Rs. 56-crore fertilizer project in the 
village. It will soon be expanded 
fourfold, with an additional invest¬ 
ment of Rs. 180 crores. Every now 
and then there is an ecological crisis 
caused by Zuari Agro Chemicals Ltd 
(ZAC). Mr Rothkar, the secretary 


of the Central Water Pollution 
Board has firm views on the project’s 
pollutant potential. He rebuked the 
villagers who approached him with 
their tale of woes saying that it is 
“only natural” that such a “huge 
project should cause problems”. In 
other words, it was for them to 
leave the village if tjiey arc not pre¬ 
pared to live with their nightmare. 

ZAC has, no doubt, many genuine 
difficulties. It has its own impor¬ 
tance as a core industry—and, what 
is more, as a direct contributor to 
better harvests and more food. But 
this does not justify its manage¬ 
ment’s attitude of institutionalising 
its many-splendoured vices as virtue 
itself. 

ZAC operates- two main plants — 
Urea and NPK. Until 1973, it used 
arsenic as, a> catalyst. Following 
mounting fish mortality in the near¬ 
by Velsao bay, it changed, under 
threat of permanent closure by the 
local Government, to the Benfield 
process, which is supposedly inno¬ 
cuous. In March this year there was 
again an increase in fish mortality. 
So was the case, around the same 
time, in 1977. Mr K. A. Varugis, the 
recently retired managing director, 
has reportedly admitted to a Goan 
politician off the record—naturally— 
that ZAC uses a “modified” Benfield 
process, which, perhaps, is not inno¬ 
cuous at all. 


Government laboratories attribute 
the repetitive cases of fish mortality 
to high ammonical contents in the 
effluents. In order to avoid it, ZAC 
had undertaken in 1975 to install 
ammonia strippers. Some kind of 
strippers have been installed at a 
high cost to the shareholders. 
ZAC had also undertaken to install 
a 2 km long high density polythene 
(HUP) pipeline to thfow the efflu¬ 
ents at a point of maximum disper¬ 
sal in the sea. Which again cost 
many lakhs — to the shareholders. 
ZAC executives privately admit that 
there are frequent stripper failures. 
Also, admittedly, the HDP pipeline 
cannot withstand the heat of the 
effluents and has beepme “pulpy” at 
places. More: the pipeline cannot 
cope with the quantum of the efflu¬ 
ents and so an old and corroded iron 
pipeline is used "supplementally". 
The NPK plant has no effluent sys¬ 
tem worth the name. The slurry is 
shovelled into pitches from where it 
overflows through the hillside, into 
he beach, particularly during the 
tonsoons. The tower-deposits blasi- 
I in the air are transported by air- 
rrents and the “settled dust” all 
und the periphery is there for 
' < one to sec. 


, »je ZAC Union had been protest- 
yhat the non-executive quarters, 
S they live, were subject to the 
I^Ld dust” nuisance. The manage- 
***»which has residential quar- 
the “clean side” of the plat- 
agreed to transfer the non¬ 
staff to where the grass is 
And thus the final—and 
^res<s'ance to pollution will 
''tie. 

BRAL e SA, Goa 




"Bahuguna has 
let us down" 



A former President of the Aligarh 
Muslim University Students’ Union, 
JAVED HABIB, was a victim of the 
brutality let loose by the PAC (the 
UP Government claims that it was 
the CRP) m Aligarh on May 10. He 
tells UDAYAN SHAHMA that the 
non communal forces m the univer¬ 
sity have received a severe setback 
due to the helpless attitude of Mr 
H. N. Bahuguna and the stand taken 
by the UP Chief Minister, Mr Banarsi 
Das. 


Q: Who gained the most out of 
the recent violence In Aligarh? 

A: The Congress! I ) and the 
Jana Sangh (in that order) have 
reaped the political harvest of the 
violent incidents which took place 
in Aligarh on May 9 and 10. It is 
unfortunate that Mis Gandhi’s Party 
should emerge as the champion of 
the minorities’ cause today. It was 
under the Congress rule between 
1965 and 1972 that the character of 
the Aligarh Muslim University was 
changed and the autonomy of the 
untversity eroded. The Janata Party 
docs not know the art of statecraft. 


It does not know the proper way 
of com eying to the people what 
it stands' lor. The present Bill (on 
the Aligarh Muslim University) is 
better than the 1972 Bill. The Janata 
Party President ought to have ex¬ 
plained this to the students. The 
Jana Sangh’s predominant position 
in the Janata Party has helped in 
Mrs Gandhi’s propaganda that only 
her Party can protect the interests 
of the minorities. The Dadri and 
Aligarh incidents have helped the 
Congress! 1) in fanning communal 
sentiments. 

The Jana Sangh feels that the 
Janata Party is slowly disintegrat¬ 
ing. They want communal tensions 
in order to consolidate their hold 
on the commuitalist Hindu votes. 
Both the Jana Sangh and the r.on- 
Kress(I) want communal clashes to 
take place, for their sectarian inte¬ 
rests. And in the process the stu¬ 
dents of the Aligarh Muslim Uni¬ 
versity are suffering. 

Q: Are you suggesting that the 
RSS and the Congress(I) had vested 
Interests in the incidents of May 9 
and 10? 

A: (Yes ) The students of AMU 
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had acted in an exemplary way dur- tion take an uglv turn. When I go to the Circuit House despite the 

ing the communal tension in October learnt that Suleman had been in- curfew and tell, the Chief Minister: 

last year. This had been noticed bv jured and was King m a pool of “Today the Muslims want Aligarh, 

the communalists who were alarmed blood m front ot the Aftab Manzrl, tomorrow they would lay exclusive 

by the growth of non-communal 1, a<<ompanied bv Iifanullah, claim to the Tai Mahal". We were 

forces in the university. The'efore Mohammad Ahmad and live others not allowed to meet the Chief Min- 

the tensions of May 0 and 10 were proceeded towaids the trouble spot ister, Mr Banarsi Das addressed a 

engineered (to discredit the AMU in order to ensure that the trouble Press conference without meeting 

students). did not spread We were fired upon us When he was in the Opposition, 

Q: What Is your assessment of by the armed polite contingent I Mr Banarsi Das used to support 

the district administration’s role was saved because 1 lav down on each demand of the AMU students, 

during the trouble on May 10? the ground. But Ahmad was hit whether right, or wrong. Should he 

A: The district authorities are tluire (he later died). L only remem- have based his statement on the 

to be blamed for the escalation of ber being trampled bv police boots Dadri incident merely on the report 

the tension. I would even sav that and hit bv bayonets after that it given to him bv the C1D? 

the Jana Sangh and the district was darkness all over We vveie nol Tor Muslims like me, who have 

authorities are to be lointly blamed treated proper 1\ in the hospital. Had been fighting against both the Con 

for the happenings of Mav 10. The it not been for the hospital employ- gress and the Muslim League, the 

trouble started on the 9lh when the ees, who brought ns food from their sriuation created by the Chief Min- 

AMU students travelling to Delhi homes, we would have starved. ister \ statement is gloomy. We feel 

were attacked by RSS hooligans at Q: What is your reaction to the isolated Our fight has been two- 

thc Dadrt station. Is it possible that Chief Minister, Mr Banarsi Das’s pronged—against the Muslim com- 

the passengers of the train attacked stand? munahsni as well as against the 

700-800 students? Where die those A: What he did was not desir- Hindu cormnunulism. We teel let 

passengers who are said to have able. Perhaps because Dadri is in down. Mr Hcrmati Natulan Bahu- 

been attacked bv the students? To his home district, there were local guua has received ample support 

which hospital were those “miured” pressures Perhaps he wanted to from us. Whenever he has given a 

passengers taken for treatment? The appease the traditional (Hindu com- call. AMU boys have rushed to his 

AMU students had returned to munalcst) voters of the Jana Sangh, support. Why is he silent today'’ 

Aligarh after having been beaten having defeated the Jana Sangh rrr Does he think tie can mobilise Mus- 

up by the hooligans at Dadii. The the JLP poll The district authorities Inn votes merely bv appeasing the 

PAC and the CRP made the situa- allowed a 400-strong procession to sli.ilu Imam of Delhi? g| 



The siege of Arabia 


T HE recent arrival in the Indian 
Ocean of the Russian naval 
fleet, ihcluding the aircraft carrier 
Minsk, highlights the latest phase, 
of Soviet activity in the arc of crisis 
from the Indian subcontinent to the. 
Arabian Peninsula and the Horn of 
Africa. 

A Soviet task force consisting of 
17 naval surface vessels as well as 
submarines has already been opera¬ 
ting in the vicinity of the Bed Sea 


and the Arabian Cult. Violent coups 
have installed Soviet-sponsored re¬ 
gimes in power in Afghanistan and 
South Yemen, giving Moscow a firm 
foothold in these regions. A threat 
is now' posed to the stability of gov¬ 
ernments, which, though not neces¬ 
sarily pro-West arc not pro-Soviet 
either: ;ran, Pakistan. Oman and 
North Yemen. 

Assisted by their satellite Cubans. 
East Germans and Ethiopians, the. 


Russians are buildiug up a formid¬ 
able garrison nr South Yemen. The 
foreign military advisers from these 
countries are training not only 
troops and recruits from South 
Yemen, but also preparing dissi 
dents from Iran, Kuwait and Oman 
for subversive purposes. 

From bases in South Yemen. 
Russian amphibious reconnaissance 
aircraft patrol the shores of the. 
Gulf and Arabia. The Soviet Ilyus¬ 
hin reconnaissance and electronic 
tracking aircraft, based in South 
Yemen, cruise over Saudi Arabia, 
the Gulf States, Iraq, the Red Sea. 


One of the Kiev class Soviet aircraft carriers (060) now in the waters off the oil-rich Saudi Arabian Peninsula 
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Egypt and Israel. 

In spite of the recently concluded 
truce agreement with Aden, the 
North Yemenis have openly given 
vent to their fear of new Soviet- 
backed attacks by the Marxist re¬ 
gime of South Yemen. They are also 
afraid of South Yemen-supported 
coup attempts in the capital Sanaa, 
forcing North Yemen to merge its 
identity with the South. 

Saudi Arabia is seriously contem¬ 
plating some kind of a rapproach- 
rnent with Moscow. But it is also 
fully alive to the implications of this 
recent moves in the region and is 
equally concerned with making 
arrangements to bolster the defence 
capabilities of North Yemen. Saudi 
Arabia regards North Yemen as a 
buffer against the Aden-based de¬ 
signs on the Saudi oil fields. 

The Persian Gulf lifeline narrows 
at the Strait of Homuz bordering 
Oman. Yet. the withdrawal of Irani¬ 
an troops has left Oman virtually 
defenceless. Oman's Foreign Minis¬ 
ter recently warned friendly Gov¬ 


ernments that the Soviet bloc forces 
in Aden were interested in the 
invasion and conquest of the Sulta¬ 
nate. 

New frictions in the Iranian soci¬ 
ety ifter the Islamic revolution 
make Iran a good target for foreign 
manipulation. Iran's Tudch (com¬ 
munist) Party has been linked to 
Moscow for a long time. There are 
reports that Soviet intelligence 
agents have infiltrated Iran in 
large numbers and are working 
with the radical groups and young 
Islamic zealots. According to the 
Egyptian publication Akhar Sa’s, 
the aim of the Soviets is to turn 
the whole region into a battlefield, 
"plunder” the Arabian resources, 
encircle the oil fields, control com¬ 
munication lines and even cut off 
the international transport lanes. 

According to commentators in the 
West Asian newspapers, if events 
precipitate the replacement- of the 
Khomeini-Bazargan regime by a pro- 
Soviet Government in Iran. Soviet 
threats to lay siege to Arabia will 


come close, to materialising. In 
the same wav, according to commen¬ 
tators, the exploitation of Pakistan’s 
weaknesses could open the way to 
Soviet acquisition of Arabian sea 
port facilities. 

Under Russian control. Afghanis¬ 
tan is setting the stage for a cam¬ 
paign of subversion against Iran 
and Pakistan. Moscow and Kabul 
have been accusing these countries 
of permitting their territories to be 
used for “armed provocations and 
conspiracies" against Afghanistan, 
thus preparing the ground for possi¬ 
ble “retaliation”. 

But Afghanistan’s Marxist Gov¬ 
ernment, which is troubled with 
revolts in the country’s mountains 
and valleys, is shaky. The 5,000 
Russian advisers in Afghanistan 
have to work hard to restore stabi¬ 
lity before thev can hope to us© 
their Afghan base effectively for 
purposes of destabilising the Gov¬ 
ernments in the neighbouring coun¬ 
tries. 

A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


DELHI DIARY 


UNDIPLOMATIC 


ON HIS RECENT West Asian 
shuttle diplomacy the External 
AH airs Minister, Mr Atal Behan 
Vajpayee, called on the Syrian 
President, Mr Assad. The opening 
conversation went something like 
this. 

Assad: How do you do,' Mr 
Foreign Minister? 

Vajpayee ' How do you do. Mr 
President 7 

Assad : How is your Prime Minis¬ 
ter Desai? 

Vajpayee : He is quite well, thank 
you. 

As.-iad: Ts he still infuriating you 
while keeping his cool? 

Vajpayee (a little taken aback at 
the undiplomatic remark but re¬ 
covering his wit in time to make 
a polite protest): Your Excel¬ 
lency, your sources in India are 
not doing that excellent a job! 

Assad joined the laughter that 
ensued, but got the message and 
steered the conversation lo more 
mundane subjects, like internatio¬ 
nal politics. 


FOUNTAINHEAD 


.DELHI'S LT. GOVERNOR, Mr D 
|p Kohli, seems to be friendless as 
ar as the ruling party politicians 
the capital are concerned. Mr 
shori Lai, MP wants him remov- 
\frorn his post, and so does his 
lier mentor, Chowdhury Brahm 
\a^h, the MP from Outer Delhi. 
£ohli apparently has already 



lost and is reportedly going on 
leave preparatory to quitting the 
post. Mr Ki.shori Lai wants the 
New Delhi Municipal Committee 
President, Mr Sri Chand Chhabra, 
popularly known in Delhi as 
“Fountain Chhabra” (because he. 
has put up too many fountains in 
the city), as the next Lt. Governor. 


CHAMELEON __ 

IN THE RECENT elections to the 
Cantonment Board, in which the 
Congress(I) trounced the Janata 
Party, a Delhi Police detail led by 
an Additional Superintendent of 
Police played a very partisan and 
pro-Congress(I) role. The- said 
police officer holds a key post in 
south Delhi district police and 
came to the IPS through the re¬ 
served quota. Days before the 
polling two local Janata MPs 
brought the partisan role of this 
officer to the notice of both the 
Lt. Governor, Mr Kohli, and the 
Police Commissioner. Mr J. N. 
Chaturvedi. One of the MPs 
wanted the officer transferred. 
But Mr Chaturvedi, a past master 
in cultivating political friends de¬ 
pending on how useful they can 
be to him at a given time, not 
only did not do anything but 
brought Mr Kohli and the two 
MPs into ridicule in front of his 
officers. He patted himself on the 
back for not “touching” the accus¬ 
ed officer and told an attentive 
audience of senior Delhi Police 
officers that the Lt, Governor told 
him that the officer be transferred 


because the local MPs had com¬ 
plained against him. "I told Mr 
Kohli that I would not do this. 
In any case that MP (he named a 
rominent local member of the 
ok Sabha) is a badmash (rogue). 
Earlipr also he had wanted some 
action against anothef police offi¬ 
cer,” Mr Chaturvedi said. 

Chaturvedi. incidentally, was 
holding a key post in UP during 
the Emergency and during the Lok 
Sabha campaign had pitched his 
tents in the Amethi-Rai Bareilly 
region. Then he was on the 
losing side, but for smart officers 
like Mr Chaturvedi, switching sides 
is a fine art which they have mas¬ 
tered more than many politicians. 


OMISSIONS OF 
COMMISSIONS _ 

COMMISSIONS OF INQUIRY on 
communal riots are becoming a 
farce. The commission of inquiry on 
the Sambhal riots has not submit¬ 
ted its report, fifteen months after 
the bloody riots. The Aligarh riots 
took place in October last year and 
the inquiry into the riots is yet to 
begin. The commission to probe 
the Jamshedpur riots has been 
declared irregular by the new Bihar 
Chief Minister. And to top it all, 
the Adoni riots six months ago in 
Andhra Pradesh was never inquir¬ 
ed into! And God knows how 
much money has been spent from 
the public exchequer on these un¬ 
finished inquiries. 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 









This may not be your worry. But you 
may have a tax problem we can help 
you with. And the solution could mean 
relief in more ways than one. 

For there are many clauses, many 
cases in which relief can be obtained. 
Some exemptions you may not be 
aware of. 

The State Bank Tax Consultancy Cell 
can inform and advise you about the 
ins and outs of these highly complex 
tax laws. As well as: compute your 


taxable income and your taxes, 
be your representative to the income 
tax authorities, help you get your 
refunds. 

It’s a package deal. A special 
service offered to all clients of 
State Bank for a small 
fee. For a small 
fee you can 
receive expert C#sf a Dank 

advice—in total Etanlt 

confidence Let* COme ClOSef 




Tax planning can save you many worries. 
Contact State Bank Tax Consultancy Cell toda ! 

This service is available at the Main Branches at Ahmedabad • Bhopal • Bombay* Calcutta (also 
Park Street Branch) • Hyderabad • JCanpur • Madras • New Delhi • Patna » Also at Nagpur and 
Pune Branches - 
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East is East and West is West 


1 HAVE just finished reading Ed¬ 
ward Said's magnificent ho6k 
Orientalism (Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1978). What He is concerned 
with is the wav European colonial 
domination, which from 1815 to 1914 
expanded to cover 85 per cent of 
the world’s surface, went hand-in- 
hand with a special view of those 
whom it dominated. He traces ♦*»» 
historical development of this "Orien¬ 
talism"—a way of seeing the East in 
the West—during the time of the 
rapid expansion of .colonial conquest 
in the late 18th and 19th centuries, 
when the East came to be seen 
ideologically as little more than an 
appendage to Europe. And it was 
in this period that investigation ot 
the East by Western administrators, 
travellers, and scholars became part 
of the exercise of political and cultu¬ 
ral powei over their subjects. 

In consequence, as Said points out, 
countries like India came to have 
no real existence, in tthemselves , for 
the Englishman. All that India was. 
was what England knew of it. ft was 
England (in the eyes of Englishmen) 
which gave India.its identity; it had 
none of its own. or none worth hav¬ 
ing. Its colonial masters gave it 
birth, governed it, expressed its na¬ 
ture in their writings, explored it, 
wrote its history, "discovered” its 
literature and its religion just like 
Columbus “discovered" America, des¬ 
pite the fact that millions ot its indi¬ 
genous inhabitants were jiready 
there. 

England was ihus both politically 
and intellectually in command of 
India; India and Indians were noth¬ 
ing more than a terrain for adminis¬ 
tration and investigation. The Indians 
themselves, like other "Orientals”, 
were rarely seen as human beings; 
instead, when they were not invisible, 
they were seen as administrative or 
military problems, demanding (Eng¬ 
lish) solution. That is, India—its 
history, its culture, its traditions, its 
people—was less important in itself 
than what the Englishman made of 
«t. Indeed, ho was even caoable of 
arguing that Tndia could not be. 
understood at all (least of all by 
Indians themselves) unless the Eng¬ 
lishman explained it first. After all, 
India existed through him and for 
him, lock, stock and barrel; and, in 
his own opinion, he exercised his 
power over India—whether with 
subtlety or violence, or both toge¬ 
ther—by legitimate possession of it, 
both in mind and in body. 

There is of course much more to 
Edward Said’s thesis than this, 
though this is the core of it. Thus 
he also raises interesting issues 
about the historical obsession in the 
West about the East. He shows that, 
Mlusnattim/Ahi Blmiuii M.iM 


for some Europeans, interest in the 
“Orient” was fand still is) therapeu¬ 
tic, compensating the West for its 
“lost spirituality and traditional va¬ 
lues”. And we can add that many 
others who were frustrated in other 
ways were able to exercise, in the 
“Orient”, forms of autocratic power 
over the colonised peoples which 
were becoming impossible at home, 
as the tide of political democracy 
rose in Europe. Even Marx, Said pro¬ 
vocatively argues, was an “Orienta¬ 
list”; after all, did he not also be¬ 
lieve in the phenomena of Asiatic 
despotism and the Asiatic mode of 
production, neither of which—if they 



existed at all—was specific to Asia? 


B UT above all the East was essen¬ 
tially and ideologically "colonial 
space” in which the Westerner was 
proprietor. And he did not merely 
art as suit), but logically and nece¬ 
ssarily Ihouqht as suth also. Behind 
this confidence, Said argues that 
there stood what he calls “the tradi¬ 
tional Western hostility to, and fear 
of, the Orient". Despite this, and 
despite the fact that the English¬ 
man’s India was wildly different 
from the Indians’ India, he none¬ 
theless succeeded because of his 
political and ideological power in 
imposing his India on the Indians 


themselves; especially on the educa¬ 
ted and Anglicised classes. 

After all, there are still many 
Indians in India who appear to be¬ 
lieve about themselves what the 
Englishman believed, and still belie¬ 
ves. about them; who seem to have 
swallowed hook, line and sinker the 
Western view of them, and who 
apend their fives seeing themselves 
as their rulers once saw them. Thus 
it was the English who believed, 
wrote, said and repeated that the 
Indians were passive, fatalistic and 
dishonest; that 'they preferred (“Ori¬ 
ental”) despotism to any other form 
of rule; that they were sexually 
obsessed as a result of the influence 
of religion, culture or climate, or all 
together; and so on, and so forth. 
And it is precisely these absurdities 
and cliches which one can still hear 
on the tongues of some Indians. In 
other words, colonialism lives on; 
not merely in the multinational cor¬ 
porations in Bombay and Calcutta, 
but in the nominally-independent 
minds of (some ot) the people. 

But if all this is so, what of Wes¬ 
tern intellectuals’ attitudes to tree 
India? Are they still “Orientalist , \ 
to use the term which Said discusses? 
Indeed, I myself have been accused 
—usually by former supporters of 
the Emergency— of many things in 
India as the result of my writings; 
including that I am some kind of 
“cultural imperialist” in disguise. 
That is, I have been atcused of hav¬ 
ing the same proprietary attitude 
to Indian politics and to the question 
of the condition of the Indian peo¬ 
ple, as iny Victorian predecessors. 
Others must judge this. All I will 
say here is that 1 am of another 
generation, in many senses; that I 
am myself the son of an immigrant 
to Britain; and that I am deeply 
hostile to its political history in rela¬ 
tion to those whom it once domina¬ 
ted, and still dominates, from India 
to Ireland and back again. To me 
also. General Dyer was a criminal, 
and the massacre at Amritsar in 
1919 was a massacre, and not the 
maintenance of law and order; to 
me also, the Indian "Mutiny” was no 
mutiny, but a just, popular uprising. 

Moreover to me, India is a (great) 
microcosm of the world itself, whose 
future—like the futures of other 
“Third World” countries—will deter¬ 
mine. and is already determining, 
the fate of the West. “Orientalism”, 
though still plive and kicking (espe¬ 
cially in American universities), is 
dying in this global reversal of for¬ 
tunes. No “Oiientalist” myself—or 
so I believe—I am ready to cele¬ 
brate its passing. 

DAVID SFLBOURNE. London 
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G UESS who is the busiest 
artor in the industry ? 

It seems that Raakesh 
Randey is. An old friend of 
his, who was in town 
recently, thought to himself, 
“Why not give my him star 
pal Raakesh a look up ?’’ 
And so his friend started 
making efforts to get through 
to Raakesh. On the first 
day, it did not produce any 
result. He was told, curtly, 
that Raakesh was shooting 
at an outdoor location and 
would be busy shooting till 
ten at night, so would he 
please try the next day. The 
second day dawned, and his 
friend tried again. He wa* 
told that Raakesh had to 
report for three dubbing 
sessions in different parti 
of the city. This continued 
for the rest of the week. 
Every time he tiled to 
contjct the star, he was 
informed that the star was 




at a story session or shooting 
outdoors or was in 
Panchgani. Ultimately, in 
disgust, the tnend said, “If 
be did not want to meet ma 
why cotil'ln’t he have said 
so openly? Why this cat 
and mouse game? Or was 
he scared that I would 
discover how unoccupied he 
is and probably take the bad 
news back home ?” That 
is your question, lriend, not 
mine I'm not saying a 
word ! 

B UT Raakesh Roshan is 
seeing better days 
Khalla VfcePhu has not pro¬ 
ved to be so 7ncetha 
after all, and Raakesh 
himself is the fiist to admit 
that the film did not in 
any way help him. But the 
people in the film industry 
are currently raving over 
Roshan’s performance iq a 


, forthcoming 'film called 
Khubsural. And according 
to the ftlmt pandits, with 
the release of Khabsurat, 
the gates of heaver, v.ill 
definitely open up for 
Raakesh. It will be success, 
success, success, thereafter ! 

B EING sensitive by naturp, 
Raahhee gets hurt even 
by the slightest remark—all 
the more when such a 
remark is directed against 
her appearance. 

The othe r day, fed up with 
the catty gossip items 
eaying that she had turned 
fat and funny, Raakhee said 
in an exasperated tone, 

“Are we stars, too, not 
human ? Are we not 
expected to fall ill from time 
to time ? I had put on 
some weight because I was 
retaining too much water in 
my body. And instead of 
sympathising with me over 
my problem, journalists ran 
only make fun of me. Is 
this all film journalism is 
restricted to ?’’ It isn't. 
There are quite a few 
magazines which do not deal 
only with gossip but have 
quite a lot of constructive 
articles on the problems 
and technicalities of 
filmmaking. But Raakhee, 
of course, wouldn’t know 
that. For she has forbidden 
her newspaper agent to 
bring any film magazine 
into her sacred premises. 

A MITABH, the still-angry. 

but no longer ‘young’ 
Bachthan, is apparently 
quite annoyed and puzzled 


Zarine's tender admonitions. 
Now, it has become a 
household of tension and 
unhappiness, and much as 
the children may call 
Zeenat ‘aunty’ they are old 
enough to feel bitter about 
her because of the 
unhappiness they know she 
has caused their mother. 

I F Shabana Azmi has any 
common sense, she ought 
to stop Roing on and on 
about how Shashi Kapoor 
and she are not having an 
affair, and how Jennifer 
Kapoor did not attempt 
suicide, and especially not 
over her (Shabana). If 
Shabana really had nothing 
to do with it, she ought to 
have kept quiet. The 
matter would then have 
blown over by itself. By 
cribbing about it, the matter 
only gets quoted 
even further. Why. 


I by the recent statements 
made by Hnshikesh 
Mukherjee when the latter 
was quoted as having said 
that the film Jumiana 
(starring Amitabh and 
directed by Hrishikesh) 
“should never have been 
ipleased” You <an’t blame 
Amitabh for feeling sore. 

He had, after all, acted in 
the film purely out of 
respect for his old gum, 
at a time when he did not 
really have the time to act 
in any film apart from the 
big-banner ones. But then, 
vou can't blame Hrishikesh 
Mukherjee either. Film 
people have always had 
these tunny ways of 
expressing their gratitude 1 

D imple totes a close 

friend that she is fed 
up with and tired of 
publicity. “I have only two 
interests in life — my 
husband, and his career. 
Nothing else matters, or Is 
important enough." What 
about those dear Khanna 
children ? Are they to 
remain, forever under the 
tender ministrations of 
Rajesh’s mother, 

S AN JAY KHAN, the latest 
boyfriend of Zeenat 
Aman, claims that he 1s 
not destroying Zeenat in 
any way. Which is right in 
a way. It is the other way 
around. It is Zeenat who is 
destroying Sanjay Khan. 

The Khan family used to be 
such a happy family, with 
music, song and laughter, 
and children’s voices and 



when she met tne the othei 
day, she spoke to me on the 
subject for more than ten X 
minutes. And I (who had 
not believed the story 
before that) could not help 
wondering, thereafter, 
whether it was indeed true, 

N OW that Ranjeeta’s 
career has picked up 
so much, and considering 
the fact that she has got 
nearly fifty films on hand 
(with big heroes, small 
heroes, and non-heroes), 
isn't it time she got herself 
her own starry pad ? She 
can well afford it. too. 
Instead, she prefers to 
continue staying as a paying 
guest with her sister in 
Juhu. She savs it is 
because "peopfe won’t be 
able to exploit me this way.” 

SHIRJEE 








S RIDEVl and Kamalahasan ” 
still make a prize 3 
pair, but producers are 
now showing more interest 
in pairing Sridevi with 
Rajnikant, especially after 
the super success of Priya 
in which they are paired 
together. Due for early 
release is Dhalma Yudaham 
directed by R. C. Shakti. 

And then there are at least 
four more films to follow, 
soon. 


Sref'HO has been acting in K. 
V'R. Vijaya’s films regularly 
for the past few years. And 
he does not miss a chance to 
lampoon politicians who are 
opposed to his political 
convictions. He made a dig 
at MGR in Annapoomi, and 
now, in Natakame Ulagam 
he makes solid digs at Mrs 
Gandhi. Vijaya is far from 
being a political figure and 
yet she lets Cho get away 
with his political digs, 
which, are, of course, penned 
by him. 

QHANKAR NAG has 
vV proved that he need not 
1 pr confined to the Gins 1 * 
Karnad type of films. His 
second venture, Seetha 
Ramu, a masala film, has 
opened to packed bouses in 
Karnataka, and Shankar 
may sign a dozen 
assignments soon. That 
would be enough for the 
lime being, he says. He 
knows that he must 
complete his pet project, a 
historical film, about the 
efforts of some patriots to 
foment public reaction 
against the British and the 
price they had to pay for 

t YALALITHA is shrewd. 
When Manipur Mamiyar, 
film with she was 
supposed to make a 
comeback and in which she 
was to be paired with Jai 
Shankar, ran into trouble, 
allegedly because of Jai 
Shankar’s love for the DMK 
she went around 
signing other films with 
young heroes. And now we 
hear Manipur Mamiyar is 
being revived—with Vijaya 
Kumar, an AIADMK actor, 
as her hero! 

P RODUCER D. Rama 
Naidu, who reaped a 
Massive harvest out of Prem 
Nagar, starring Rajesh 
Khanna and Hema Malinl. 
has signed them for Band/ah 
which is scheduled to go to 
the sets in Madras, in July. 
Like any other Hindi film 
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Rajnikant and Sridevi: success all the way 


produced by Naidu (Dis aur 
Deewar is his latest), this 
one, too, is the remake 
of a Telugu hit. 

I N the '60s, Sivaji 
appeared in many 
mythological films. Now, 
after a gap of many years, 
he’s appearing in 
Yamanukku Yam an, as 
Yama and comedian Thengai 
Srinivasan plays Chitragupta. 
Sripriya is the heroine of 
this film. D. Yogauand 
directs the film. 

S ARITA plays the lead role 
in Rudrayya’s new 
Tamil venture, Gramathu 
Athiyayam, a film about a 
young couple who cannot 
get married because of 
social pressure. So the girl 
decides to many somebody 
chosen by her father, but 
she promises to carry on 
with her lover. Sounds 
interesting... but will 
director Rudrayya keep the 
story going along these 
lines, or will be there a last 
minute change of heart, with 
the poor lover being 
deserted in the end? 
Originally Kamalahasan was 
to enact one of the two male 
lead roles, but since Kamal 


is spending a month in 
London, working for K. 
Balachander’s new Tamil- 
Telugu film, Rudrayya has 
derided to take two new 
aetois for his film. 

D irector 1. v. Sas?s 

latest venture, for 
producer M. 0. Joseph, is 
half completed. This 
Malayalam film features 
Sarada in a pivot'al role, 
of a woman who has thiee 
unfortunate love affairs. 
Soman, Jose and Sukumaran 
enact the male leads Seema 
is also featured in a big 
role, her second film for 
M. 0. Joseph. The first, 
Jnan Jnan Mathram, was 
quite a hit. 

HHHOUGH Kavita has 
1 appeared in quite a few 
Tamil films, in some as 
Sivaji Ganesan’s daughter, 
she hasn't been able to make 
much of an impart in 
Madras. But the Andhra 
producers are casting her in 
many of their films. She’s 
the heroine in Bommala 
Kollu, with Chandramohan 
as the hero. A fast 
progressing film, it is 
expected to be released in 
July. Komeneni Sheshagiri 
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Rao directs this film, and 
also another Telugu social, 
Telugu Talli, which will 
feature Kavita and 
Chandramohan. Kavita hopes 
that with the release of 
these two films, she’ll match 
Andhra superstars Jayasudha 
and Jayapradhn, in 
popularity. 

r PELUGU producers are 
1 happilv signing Prabha 
for a number of sati saviFri 
roles after the success of 
Jagan MohiAi. Though 
Jayamalini stole the show 
by her semi-nude scenes, the 
sympathy of the audience 
was with Prabha. Prabha 
and Murali Mohan are 
teamed, among other films, 
in Eellali Mucnatlu. 

P IERE were some 

rumours that Sangeeta 
may star opposite MGR 
when he returns to the 
cinema-world. The rumour 
does not have a grain of 
truth. Sangeeta is busy with 
a dozen films, some or 
which are being backed by 
DMK financiers. In fact, she 
acted with Jai Shankar, 
recently, in a film written by 
Karunanidhi. 

PIOUSJI 
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The case of the Oriya boy 



By 0. V. VIJAYAN 


W HEN I read about this Oriya 
boy from the rural sector 
topping this year’s IAS list, I deci¬ 
ded to find out what the political 
leadership had to say. I chose the 
one Minister who held the twin 
portfolios' of Tourism and Civil 
Aviation on which the life of the 
country depended. Purushuttam 
Kaushik had just finished a letter 
to his Secretary which read, Sir. 
as l am suffering from a bad 
rummy, I will not be able to at 
tend the Coffee Shop tomorrow. I 
want casual leave, please ■ ■ ■ 
“That’s a moving relationship 
between Minister and Secretary,” 1 
said. 

“See, we’re nationalists and radi¬ 
cals,” said Kaushik, “and will con¬ 
tinue to be so.” 

“But as a si'rialist you must 
have thundered away at senior 
bureaucrats," I said. “Don’t tell 
me you are more scared of them 
now.” 

“Scared ?” said Kaushik. "I’d 
never been scared of full Secre¬ 
taries. Could never conceptualize 
them. 1 could only be scared of 
Deputy Commissioners and the 
like. I saw a senior ICS man at 
close quarters for the first time 
after I took over Tourism and 
Civil Aviation.” 

“Your own Secretary, I pre¬ 
sume ?" I said. 

“Yes.” said Kaushik. “And a 
very scnioi ICS man at that. One 
about to retire.” 

“How did it feel ?” f asked. 

“1 was .scared.” said Kaushik 
”lf we weren’t scared, there would 
haw been no national movement. 
That’s the historical truth, hut 1 
doubt If the Cong(0)-Jana Sangh 
lineup would let the historians 
write it down in their text books.” 

“The Nehrus weren’t scared, 
they say,” 1 said. "Mrs Gandhi used 
to make her Secretaries dance, 
often for others to see. And those 
who .remember the Anand Bhavan 
days tell us the Nehrus used to 
socialize with British Colonels’ 
families." 

“They weren’t scared of the. 
Colonels ?” said Kaushik in dis¬ 
may. 

“The Nehrus weren’t scared of 
even Brigadiers," I said. "But 
then, you know how it’s with his¬ 
tory. The national movement had 


gotten only as far as the Colo¬ 
nels.” 

Purushottam Kaushik was visi¬ 
bly agitated. "You say the Nehrus 
weren’t scared of those Colonels.” 
he said. “And yet, they claim to 
be nationalists.” 

I felt we were getting some¬ 
where close to fundamentals. 
“Would you say, Kaushik,” I ask¬ 
ed, “that the Janata Party would 
repudiate the Nehru legacy ?” 

"Well,” he said, “Pd like to 
keep the Party out for the pre¬ 
sent. considering the delicate 
nature of inncr-Party goings-on. 
But I’d like to reiterate that ail 
genuine nationalists, not the pho¬ 
ney ones, were scared. When I first 
saw this Civil Servant enter my 
room, I said, God, here’s an ICS 
man ten times larger than those 
Divisional Commissioners I was 
scared of and so used to threaten 
in my speeches from safe distances. 
God, I said, and stood up. Sit 
down. Sir, said the ICS man. 
Don’t be scared of me, Sir, he 


said. He was sirring me. Could 
you* believe that ?” 

“I gather he’s gone row,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Kaushik. “Now it’s 
an IAS person instead. One is 
less scared of the IAS." 

“You might have read about 
this boy from rural Orissa who 
topped the IAS lists this year," I 
taid. 

“Didn’t I !” said Kaushik. “It 
made my heart go pit-a-pat. I 
knew this rural boy must have 
written his papers in Hindi. I knew 
he would be as baffled by the 
(TDC menu cards, and as intimi¬ 
dated by the Ashoka stewards as 
I am, and so would let me handle 
the portfolio in peace.” 

“You may never have to write 
these casual leave applications to 
this Oriya bov,” I said. 

“You’re talking of leave letters!” 
said Kaushik. "I might even be 
able to bully him some day." 

“A nation takes a long, long 
while to come of age," I said. 
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Beginning Jum 17 

This week the Sun and Mercury are In Gemini, Jupiter alone Is In Cancer, Saturn and Rahu are conjoined in Luc and 
Uranus Is in Libra. Neptune Is in Scorpio. Kethu is in Aquarius and Mars and Venus are in Taurus. The Moon 
will be moving through Pisces, Arles and Taurus. 


ARIES (March 21 — 

;• Y, April 20) Pay attention 

'A \ y *° business. Avoid dis- 
' A, V]--' putes with employers 
- and elders. This week 
promises a fair amount of success 
and good fortune. Do not hesi'ate 
to take decisions. Forge ahead In 
your profession. Friends and rela¬ 
tives will prove helpful. For those in 
fine arts this week will be a bene¬ 
ficial one as regards art and litera¬ 
ture. Good dates: 17, 18. 19, 20 
and 22. Lucky numbers: 3 and 5. 
Favourable direction: North-west. 

A ' TAURUS (April 21 — 

May 22) You are advised 
.. , not to antagonise your 

'."i * employer. Pay attention 

to small business de¬ 

tails. You will gain through specula¬ 
tion. Try to forge a partnership 
with someone you know well and 
this will be to your advantage in the 
long run. Do not make any changes 
In your career now. Be patient and 
take the opportunity when it comes 
tp you. Good dates: 19. 20 and 21. 
Lucky numbers: i and 6. Favourable 
direction: West. 

' VA GEMINI (May 23 — 

, YA , June 21) This week will 
\ .A be a much quieter and 
> . r '.;y - y less eventful one than 

/ ' i last week. However, 

fortunes are forecast. A secret mat¬ 
ter, perhaps a love affair, turns to 
your advantage. There is a poss 
Iblllty of a bereavement in the 
family. Your financial worries will 
gradually cease from the middle of 
the week although there might still 
be some minor obstacles to be over¬ 
come. Good dates: 17. 18, 22 and 
23. Lucky numbers: 3 and 6. Favour¬ 
able direction: South. 

f .A 'A.- CANCER (June 22 — 
yY A (i. July 22) The steady pat- 
/AAV' ,ern of 11,8 ,hat you have 
A. , i been having for the past 
few months might be 
broken by a sudden reversal of for¬ 
tune. There might be attempts by 
friends to deceive you. Some unrea¬ 
sonable opposition on the part of an 
elderly relativ&gwill trouble you in 
your career. Atfeplcious correspond¬ 
ence can be taken up. Legal suit3 
will stop worryina you Good dates: 
18, 20, 21 and 23. Lucky numbers: 

3 and 5. Favourable direction: North¬ 
east. 


. , LEO (July 23 — August 

Your outlook re- 
< Y -’) mains favourable this 
, ' week. Take care of the 

- health of elders. Do 
not be extravagant. You might 
experience a loss due to the negli¬ 
gence of an younger member of 
the family. Keep away from 
romance. Those In the military ser 
vices will gain a promotion. There 
will be a number of dela/s and 
obstacles In business. Good dates. 
18, 19 and 20 Lucky numbers: 4 
and 7. Favourable directions: South 
and West. 

A , j VIRGO (August 23 — 
A? ( < September 22 ) The 

v' - ; planets are not favour¬ 

able. Therefore, mark 
time and practice cau¬ 
tion In all your dealings. Don't let 
yourself be carried away by 
emotions. You will gain a new 
friend who will exert considerable 
Influence on your current affairs. 
Seek the advice of elders. Check 
extravagance to maintain economic 
stability. Good dates: 17, 19, 21 
and 23. Lucky numbara: 5 and 3. 
Favourable direction: North-east. 

LIBRA (September 23 
tAAA — October 22) Tou 
y \ may change your job 
A j.-AtA or residence. If you 
can check your extra¬ 
vagant tendencies, this week will 
prove to be happy. You may gam 
property through Inheritance. 
Advice of elders will generally 
prove helpful. A secret contact will 
stand you In good stead. The 
domestic scene will rema'n peace¬ 
ful. Love brings joy and good 
fortune. Good dales: 17, 18, 20 and 
21. Lucky numbsrs. 4 and 8. Fav¬ 
ourable directions: East and South. 

SCORPIO (October 23 
\YJ5lA;-. — Novsmbsr 21) Man 

t and women in serv'ce 

A' v'\ * will gain promotions 

this week. Stars indi¬ 
cate love and romance. Some may 
even marry. It will be a lucky week. 
Th'ere are chances that you will 

win a prize In a lottery. Let your 
Intuition guide you. You must try 
to take the maximum advantage 
from the present favourable 
planetary position. Good dales: 18, 
19, 20 and 21.* Lucky numbers: 7 
and 9. Favourable direction: South¬ 
west. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novem¬ 
ber 22 — December 22) 

You may possibly avert 
a lawsuit if* you use 
tact and discretion. 
After a minor setback, your busi¬ 
ness affairs will move smoothly and 
you will make financial gains. 

Domestic bliss will be yours. Pro¬ 
motions will come through your own 
hunches and intuition. An elderly 
lady may oppose your plans. Good 
dates : 19, 20 and 22. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 5 and 10. Favourable direc¬ 
tion : West. 

CAPRICORN (December 
\ A \ 23 — January 20) The 

V, domestic scene will 

V . show a marked Im- 

J provement this v/eok 

Thi3 will bring happiness. You may 
have to forge ahead Inspite of the 
risks involved. The week Is favour¬ 
able for love and romance. You 
will make new friends and under¬ 
take journeys. Promotion are foro- 
cast for many. Good dates: 17, 19, 
21 and 23. Lucky numbsrs: 3 and 
10. Favourable directions: South and 


AQUARIUS (January 21 
— February 19) An 
elderly friend or rela¬ 
tive may prove helpful. 
A promotion is in the 
offing. Your business interests re¬ 
quire great attention. Your family 
too, needs attention. Check extra¬ 
vagant tendencies. This will be a 
quiet week. New friends will con¬ 
tribute to your happiness and you 
may undertake a journey. Good 
dates: 18, 19. 22 and 23. Lucky 
numbers : 5 and 9. Favourable 
directions : North and East. 

/>-> ■ A PISCES (February 20 
— March 20) Friends 
Av ^A and* relatives will praise 
Y- > you lor your excellent 

-■ achievements. Let your 
own Intuition be a guide to fortune. 
A secret contact will prove helpful. 
Your may undertake a journey. 
Your business affairs will prosoer. 
This week you will buy expensive 
itams for yourself and your family 
members. Good dates: 17, 13, 19 
and 23. Lucky numbara: 1 and 5. 
Favourable directions : West and 
South. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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VARIETY 



chess 



Continuation of Position No. 7 
From ■ garna Horvath-Kaposztas. ptayad in 
Hungary In 1977- 2r2r1k. 5p1p. 

p 2 p 1 P p 1, 3 P p 3; 1 JJ 2 B N 1 O, B; 

1PP3PP; 4RR1K. 

Whits won by 1. RxB, PxR. 2. BxP, 
, Px B; 3. R—K7, R—KB2, it 3. , P—KR4, 4 
1 O—N5 

4. RxR. P—KR4; 8. R—K7, QxP; 8. 
P—R3, Q—B8 ch, 7. K—R2, P—B6; ». 
P—B7, K—N2. 9. P Bfl -Q db. ch, resigns 

HARRY GOLOMBEK 



The Magazine s new . tv'ss colum 
mat, Micnaei Stean (above), tak.'s -Ivor next 
week Ha is 25, from Kew very much an 
active player and certainly still a rising star 
In international chess Last summer in 
Baguio City it was Stean, as one ol chal¬ 
lenger Korchnoi's seconds, who regularly 
sat up through the night analysing the next 
day's play Then he went straight on to play 
Board No 2 tor Britain in the World Olym¬ 
piad in Buenos Aires. 

Stean has been a Grandmaster - he Is one 
of tour In British chess - since 1977 Yet he 
started playing serious chess comparatively 
late. T learnt how the pieces moved when I 
was 44. but I didn't move them until I was 
13' tn 1967 he became London Under-14 
champion, in his first tournament. 

In 1973 he cams third m the World Junior 
Championship In Teesside Why Teesside? 
That's where the local council has money 
available to support chess.’ 

Stean has a number ol books on the way. 
two actually published: 'The Sicilian NaV 
dorf (Batsford), an authoritative treatment 
of Bobby Fischer's favourite opening, and 
Simple Chess' (Faber)—for everybody. 


bridge 


TWO stories trom the Olympiad at New 
Orleans shed light on the varying attitudes 
toward slightly peculiar bidr 


Dealer. South Game ul' 
4KQ1094; 

9 A 10 :• 

♦ to 6 ; 

A 9 


»KO 
♦ K J 9 S 
6XQ874 


N 

W E 
S 


A A 

* 9 7 5 4 

* A 0 

* AJ 10632 


6 J 8 T S 

* J862 

♦ 8 7 4 3 

A f 


South opened Two Clubs, natural in Pre¬ 


cision, and the bidding continued 


SOUTH 

2A 

3A 

No 


WEST 

No 

No 

No 


NORTH 

24 

No 

No 


EAST 

No 

dble (i) 


South went two down and East-West cot 
lected 1401 match points out of 142 A piece 
by Omar Sharif In the Bulletin extolled his 
friend’s perception in doubling Three 
Clubs All right, perhaps West did not give 
any Indication that he had something to 
think about over Three Clubs, I'll believe it. 
but imagine how the wolves would have 
howled if an unpopular pair had fotlowod 
this sequence 

This episode trom the Ladies Pairs illus¬ 
trates the climate of suspicion 


WEST 
A A J 9 8 
V AQ74? 
♦ A O 10 

A 5 


EAST 
A K O 6 

♦ - 

♦ K 9 a 6 
A K 108 732 


An Italian pair. Mondolto and Ventunrn. 
bid as follows 


WEST EAST 

1A 14 (It 

2* 34 (2) 

4NT 54 

64 No 


(1) A positive response to the One Club 
opening, denoting three controls 

(2) Not a misnomer exactly, but a rms- 
pull' trom the bidding box She meant of 
course, to bid Three Clubs 

East, it is said, was unable to resist an 
exclamation telling eveiyone that she had 
not Intended to bid Three Spades Since the 
bid was implausible in this sequence, West 
might legitimately have acted on the 
assumption that Three Clubs was intended, 
but she felt obliged to battle on with 4NT 
and East did not have the sense to pass this 
Six Spades earned a zero 

That the women should have lost then 
heads is understandable, but a story by 
Henry Francis (the Bulletin editor) hailing 
this absurd performance as great 
sportsmanship received honourable men 
tion among the (oumalists awards 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



THF first high value stamps of King George 
. . issued in 1939. were in a size and shape 
used for many Victorian and Edwardian 
high values The 2s 6d and 5s stamps, 
designed by Edmund Dufac. featured the 
royal arms The 10s and Cl stamps, 
designed by George Bellew. showed the 
King's portrait framed by the national floral 
emblems, the rose, thistle, daffodil and 
shamrock The original brown 2s fid stamp 
now costs about El 50 In perfect mint condi¬ 
tion but a reissue made in 1942 in green 
sells lor about £10. Postmarked examples 


are very much cheaper. The matching 5s 
sump costs about C2S mint or £1 uaed. 
Even the slightest damage, such as a 
creased corner or the disturbance ol the 
gum where a stamp has been hinged for 
mounting in an album, drastically reduces 
these prices 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. Where Is the Heard Island? 

2. What Is the actual name of the 
daredevil motorcyclist, Evel 
Knievel ? 

3. What was the Fenian Brother¬ 
hood ? 

4. From where did the term ‘Young 
Turk' originate ? 

5 In economics, what is Pepper¬ 
corn Rent ? 

6 What is a Junta ? 

7. What is Dew Point 

8. What is Dalna ? 

9. What are yellow-backs ? 

10. Who were the Poor Men of 
Lyons ’ 

11. When was a Black Hole first 
identified ? 
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HYSiL 

prevents heat loss and 
conserves energy 


HYSiL Insulation Blocks from 
Hyderabad Asbestos effectively 
meet the problem of heat loss 
and energy conservation in industries 
involving high temperatures. 

Hyderabad Asbestos, in technical 
collaboration with Cape Insulation of 
London, now manufactures Hysil 
Calcium Silicate Insulation Blocks 
Specially designed to withstand high 
temperatures, Hysil can be used in 
several industries like Iron & Steel, 
Cement, Aluminium, Chemical, Glass 
and at Thermal Power Plants 

• Low conductivity at high hot face 
and mean temperatures allows 
insulation linings to be thinner 

• Large slab size ensures quicker 
installation 

• Can be easily cut with hand tools 
and special shapes can be made 
at site 


for tv.otv (Saails plfMst; contact 

HYDERABAD ASBESTOS 

CEMENT PRODUCTS LIMITED 

RaHabgarh 121 004 Haryana 

Registered Office Sanatnagar Hydeiabad-bOO 018 Af- 
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MADURAI : Bobby, a popular detective 
of the police kennel here has given birth 
to eight pups, and the constable in charge 
of the kennel is in trouble, because per¬ 
mission of the Superintendent of Police 
had not been sought for Bobby’s mating, 
as required under the police rules. The 
father of the litter is the kennel's famous 
Uvaraj...Sanction of the Inspector Gene¬ 
ral of Police is being sought for the 
disposal of the pups. There is no provi¬ 
sion for the police kennel to maintain 
thf&'ups Because it has sanction to feed 
only five dogs — Hindu (Patitapaban 
Nayak, Berhampur) 

JAIPUR : The International Year of the 
Child is giving a high yield of child 
marriages in Rajasthan and its neigh¬ 
bouring areas. In Udaipur district alone, 
over 100 child marriages have so far 
been solemnised. 

In the neighbouring town of Mandsor 
in Madhya Pradesh, a bridegroom on 
horseback threw away bis ceremonial 
“safa” and started shouting for “kulfi” 
which a street vendor was selling. He 
had to be given what he wanted before 
the marriage procession could proceed 
to the bride’s house — Tribune (D. V. 
Joshi, Chandigarh) 

E l : A regular criminal case was 
ered against a police inspector for 
idly assaulting and outraging the 
sty of a foreign teenager disciple 
of Acharya Rajneesh here. 


prize rt- 30 lor the unify guen in si 

- - - ■ .. . . - | 

The police officer allegedly entered the 
room of the American girl to demand a 
bribe of Rs. 1,000 for the renewal of her 
visa. A trap bad been laid earlier by 
the Anti-Corruption Department on a 
tip off-by tbe friends of the girl. The 
police officer allegedly made advances 
and later assaulted the girl. He was 
caught red-handed in the act — Hmdus- 
than Standard (Pradip Kumar Dutta, 
Calcutta) 

SURAT: Plastic surgery has given a 
young diamond cutter from Bhatlai vil¬ 
lage, near here, a new genital. The cut¬ 
ter, a bachelor, lost his private part 
when his lungi got entangled in the 
electric motor strap of a polishing ma¬ 
chine. Dr M. Chandrasekhar of the Mis¬ 
sion Hospital provided the man with a 
facility of passing urine and advised him 
to go to Bombay for further medical 
help. Dr Keshwani of Jask>k Hospital 
endowed him with an artificial penis 
contsructed from his own flesh. He clai¬ 
med that “the new organ will be as 
functional as the lost original"— States¬ 
man (Kajal Kumar Chakraborty, Cal¬ 
cutta) 

SONEPAT : An Army officer got married 
by proxy here. The officer ' who was 
away, wrote to his parents saying they 
could use his photograph for the cere¬ 
mony. Happily, the girl's parents agreed 
to the idea and the wedding was solem¬ 
nised — Sunday Standard (A. K. Koul, 
Jammu Tawi) 

BHOPAL: The Madhya Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment grants meant for an ailing writer 
and an artist reached them not only 
after their death but could not be used 
for their funeral The Rs 2,000 cheque 
meaot for the treatment of Mr Radha- 
charan Goswami, a veteran Hindi writer 
of Datia, reached him when he was 
almost dead and could not be cashed 
even for his funeral arrangements. 

The GovernmentTun Madhya Pradesh 
Kala Parisbad announced that ft had 
sanctioned a Rs 500 draft for the treat¬ 
ment of Mr Abdul Halim Ansari, an 80- 
year-old painter of repute. Mr Ansari 
was pronounced dead only a few hours 
after the Kala Parishad announcement— 
Hindustan Times (S. K. Saksena, Sagar) 


india abroad 


NAIROBI: The Ugandan President, 
Mr Yusuf Lule, bus apparently open¬ 
ed the door for the return of 50,000 
Asians, most of them Indians expelled 
by Marshal Idi Amin in 1971 and 
compensation for those whose busi¬ 
ness ventures were expropriated. 

... Mr Lute said non-African Ugan¬ 
dans whose' large enterprises were ex¬ 
propriated by Mr Amin but not given 
new African owners, had the 
automatic right to participate in 
, toe®, with the Government.”—Hmdu 
- KUALA LUMPUR: Leaden of Malay¬ 


sia’s minority races have begun talks 
with the Government for prompt 
action against an extremist Muslim 
group desecrating Hindu temples... 
The group broke into four Hindu 
temples in the west coast State of 
Malacca and the northern State of 
Perak on the Thai border and des¬ 
troyed images of deities. Last year 
the group allegedly desecrated 20 
temples. The police are offering a 
reward of $2,270 for information 
leading to the arrest of the group. 
—Statesman 


iHBtr«tton»/Ahi Shustn Mti* 


without comment 


THERE is not a single file in my 
department the Birla group of in¬ 
dustries docs not know of—Indus¬ 
tries Minister George Fernandes 

WE have succeded in everything 
wc have tried—Morarji Desai 

THE RSS has come closer to 
secularism and those who want it 
and the Jana Sangh to return to 
their original stance are not the 
honest politicians—Minister of 
Housing Sikander Bakht 

WE came to power with no illu¬ 
sions—West Bengal Finance Minis¬ 
ter Ashok Mitra 

IF persons responsible for elimina¬ 
ting Bhutto and keeping my 
mother in prison for nine months 
thought that the people would 
forget Bhutto, they were living v 
in fools’ paradise—Benazir Bhutto. 

I DO not mind being criticised 
editorially as T will curse the day 
when our policies will receive the 
support of big business. But why 
should news be distorted? Does 
freedom of the Press mean to tell 
lies?—West Bengal Chief Minister 
Jyoti Basu. 

PRESIDENT ZIA has told me that 
he is not interested in nuclear 
weapons. I would believe him— 
Morarji Desai. 

MY forerunners in the diplomatic 
profession, as history records, did 
not always have the pleasure of 
returning to their motherland— 
Indian Ambassador to the USA 
Nani Palkhiwala 


humour in real life 



A BANK in Calcutta requests its 
clients : "All advances to be 
made on the first floor” — T. T. 
Sen, Calcutta. 

OUR teacher who caught two of 
my friends and I talking in class, 
rebuked us and said : “Both of 
you three meet me behind the 
class when I am empty" — Arif 
Hussain, Delhi. 


pr</t* rs 30 for the entry given first 
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INTERVIEW 




"We made mistakes, 
let's confess" 


buys SOURIN BOSE (55), veteran 
Cl J l (ML,) leadtr, who m 1970 had 
gone to China to consult prominent 
Chinese leaders as a representative of 
the Nisxulttcs in India, about their 
movement. f'Al'HIK GUhlA spoke to 
him after his release from prison 
along with Kanu Sanyal, after eight 
years and two months, about the 
stormy past, dormant present, and 
uncertain future of the Naxalitg 
movement. 


Q: Now that you and Mr Kanu 
Sanyal have been released from Jail, 
what will your neat move be? 

A: Why should I tell you? Is ours 
a bourgeois Party? It is only those 
Parties that convene Press confe¬ 
rences who take decisions (in ad¬ 
vance). We are not used to it. 

Q: You, Mr Sanyal and some 
other top-ranking leaden are fo meet 
In Siliguri very soon. Is it all that 
unlikely that a joint decision will 
emerge there? 

A: Again, I protest against your 
use of the term “top-ranking”. Look, 
m our Party there is no worker who 
consideis himself a leader, not to 
speak of a "top-ranking” leader. 
Everyone is just a worker. As for the 
Siliguri meet, I can tell you that our 
basic concern will be assessment. A 
resolution or something of the sort 
mav come out of it next. 

Q: Your Party has lost so many 
young people who, at your behest, 
laid down their lives at the altar of 
revolutionary ideal. Do you not hold 
yourselves accountable for the loss 
of their lives? 

A: 1 am not the authority to 
speak for others. But if you ask me 
1 would confess that I do. Let rue 
retail Tagore in his poem Piushm 
(The Question), in which he wrote: 
What about mv seeing 
the young lad, 

In his madness, beating 

his head on stones 
To die in gruesome pain, 

An unfruitful death? 

Those who were killed died unsung. 
Even if you do not aCtept their ideo¬ 
logy, you cannot question the dedica¬ 
tion with which they plunged into the 
movement. I feel sorry when I face 
so many dead comrades' near and 
dear ones. Now that things have not 
taken the shape we wanted them to, 
how snail we go to those who are 
alive today? 

Q: What went wrong with your 
movement? 

A: We totally ignored the urban 



areas. Our comrades, were told that 
as there was nothing left to be done 
in the towns and cities, they should 
all go to the villages and concen¬ 
trate their effor.s there. We made 
peasants demigods, while antagoni¬ 
sing the middle class. 

Q: Didn’t antisocial elements in¬ 
filtrate your Party? 

A: Yes. and this was anolher 
reason why our movement failed in 
lhe urban areas. Take the case of 
the assassination of the veteran For¬ 
ward Bloc leader Hemanta Bose. We 
know who did it. Unfortunately, they 
were not the ones who were tued in 
court. The suspects were arrested 
because they belonged to our Party. 
Those who were behind the crime 
were only stamped as ‘Naxalites’. 

Q: Why did you preach the des¬ 
truction of public property, like 
schools, colleges and sometimes 
trams and buses? 

A: Oh, that was part of the 
romantic adventurism. With (their) 
petty bourgeois romanticism, some oi 
our cadres attacked the structure 
only, while ignoring the system. They 
ought to have destroyed the latter 
first. Many of our overzealous com¬ 
rades refused to heed the warning 
that our armed struggle would be 
ill-timed. They didn’t want to com¬ 
prehend even the uniqueness of In¬ 
dia in view of its socio-economic 
condition and refused to wait till the 
time was ripe for an armed struggle. 

Q: You mean they ‘mechanically 
followed Marxist theory’? 

A: Yes, that was the greatest. 


flaw Allow me to quote Engels in 
His Anti DUhrtng •. ‘‘The principles are 
not the starting point of investiga- 
ion, but its final result; they are not 
applied to nature and human history, 
but abstracted from them; it is not 
nature and the realm of humanity 
which conform to those principles; 
D but the principles are only valid in 
? so far as they are in conformity with 
f nature and history.'’ Many of our 
I Comrades, totally oblivious ot the 
£ circumstances prevailing here, be- 
5 lieved they should he guided by 
? Marxist theory in their actions. And 
we have realised what was ahead of 
us. Now some of my comrades might 
be evasive about a frank confession. 
1 cannot understand this face-saving 
bid. That we committed mistakes has 
been proved beyond doubt, so let us 
confess. It would help in learning a 
lesson at least. 

Q: What is this difference of 
circumstances you are talking about? 

A: Your question needs an elabo¬ 
rate answer. Since that is not pos¬ 
sible now, I shall cite just one exam¬ 
ple. The mle of Mrs Gandhi was 
entirely autocratic. She was like a 
cruel monarch. Had India been any 
other country, we would have been 
under a military dictatorship by this 
time. How many ot us could fore¬ 
see her fall in such a bloodless ma¬ 
nner? I am not saying that a dicta¬ 
torship of the proletariat has been 
established after she was over¬ 
thrown. What I am pointing to is 
her fall. 

Q: Would you comment on the 
lunata Government at the Centre? 

A: They are a funny lot, each 
one woiking for his own ends. 

Q: In 1970, you went to China to 
meet Chinese leaders like the then 
Premier, Chou En Lai and Foreign 
Affairs chief Kang San. How did 
they view your movement here in 
India? 

A: Premier Chou took strong ex¬ 
ception to our slogan: “China's 
Chairman is our Chairman”. 

Q ; What did he say about tt? 

A: He told me: "By raising slo¬ 
gans like this you aie only increa¬ 
sing your masses’ ill-feeling towards 
China”. 

Q: Didn’t the Chinese leaders 
give you some guidelines? 

A: No. They said they should not, 
as they themselves had not heeded 
Russian dictates. 

Q: West Bengal’s Chief Minister 
Mr Jyoti Basu recently said at a 
rally in Siliguri that the NaxaUte 
movement never bad a mass follow¬ 
ing, and therefore the CPI (ML) 
should not be reckoned as a Party 
of the people. Would you comment? 

A: I have spoken to Mr Basu 
about his remark. What I am given 
to understand is that he meant the 
group led by Vinod Misra and Satya- 
narayan Sinha. 
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Work up a big 

flaMloday 



#pik.n»hu<i • 



Once again! 

Kissan orange squash 
wins the gold medal at 
Le Monde Selections 
1978, Geneva. 



It is a delightful moment when a 
chilled sip of Kissan squash meets 
a thirsty throat. Experience it with 
your favourite fruit flavour — 
Kissan orange, lemon, 
mango. 

Only pick-of-the-season fruits 
give their juice to Kissan 
squashes, and crushes. These are 
automatically processed and 
blended to make a balanced 
concentrate which needs no 
further sweetening. It dissolves 
instantly in soda or water. 

So keep a bottle handy for 
unexpected guests or expected 
thirsts. 

Kissan squashes and crushes are 
now available in bigger bottles 
which give you 20 ml. more at 
the very same price. 

THE KISSAN RANGE 

Squashes: Lemon, Orange, Mango, 

Lime Juice Cordial. Lemon 
Barley Water 

Crushes: Grape. Pineapple. Orange, 



Kissan Products Limited 

Post Box No. 1676 

Old Madras Road. Bangalore-560 016 
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Problems of Power Nepal Awakes I 

Baron Sengupta, Calcutta M. J. Akbar, Kathmandu 












The nourishment that builds resistance, 
safeguards health day after day. 


Horhcks, taken regularly, 
gives your family the 
nourishment that builds up 
their resistance and keeps 
them full of health Health that 
means success and happiness. 
Health that keeps you fit and 
active and builds security. 

Horlicks...lt’s the only one 
that doctors all over the world 
recommend. The only one that 
gives so much nourishment 
because its rich, pure 
ingredients are combined by 


the unique Horlicks process 
which retains their natural 
goodness and makes them 
easy to digest. 

Thai's why Suchitra has 
made Horlicks a part of her 
family's life. She knows that 
Horlicks gives them health 
protection. 

Like Suchitra, give your 
family Horlicks every day and 
watch them grow in health and 
strength through all the years 
ahead. 


Horlicks is a prune source of 
nourishment. It has given 
consistent goodness through the 
years. I recommend Horlicks to 
build up your family's resistance 
and keep them healthy and active 
day alter day." 



HORLICKS 
The Great Nourished 

Horlicks is a Registered Trade Mark. 


HX 4548 







r f just how can 
so much power 
be packed into 
one tiny dry cell I! 
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GEEP 

Hi life 

a wonder-house of power 
tallormade for your transistor 


That's Geep Hilife for you. The 
finest LEAKPROOF dry cell, with a 
cellulose acetate casing that also 
makes it safe and rust proof. 
Perfected for transistors and 
taperecorders by superior Geep 
technology after years of research. 
Buy Geep Hilife the cell that 
outlasts all others. 




dont KNOW HOW I CAN 
rACE MV INTERVIEW TODAV 
WITH THti SPLITTING HEADACHE 





For quick relief 
take 

strong and trusted 

ANACIN 

Strong: Anacin relieves pain quickly because it 
has more of the pain reliever doctors recommend 
most the world over. 

Trusted: Anacin is a combination of medicines 
like a doctor’s trusted prescription. That’s why 
millions of people take as well as recommend 
Anacin. 

Effective for the pain of colds and flu, headache, 
backache, muscular pain and toothache. 




Strong and trusted 

MANNERS 

JkMAC/y 


India's most popular pain-reliever 
From the Anacin Division of Geoffrey Manners 

*n«od TM 


When you think of 

SECURITY 

of valuables 
at your home 


Remember 

Safe- 

Deposit 

Almirah 
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Guaranteed 

for 
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i years 
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Gifts! 

For Pooja, Dussera, Diwali, or any occasion... 


BUUWDRKER3 



I hi' world's NUMBER ONE musc le- 
buildei F irst choice of champions like 
Muhammad All. Lon Soli, 1 ddie Merckx. 
I ouis fleike. Raymond Lvcrlut, 

Wnn Ruska Dev Pruwse 

Based on the latest scientific 
ISOMl LRK./ISO IONIC principles 
BULIWORKI R-3 regimes only 
b minutes a day to build power - 
packed arms, a deep chest, barn-like 
shoulders.a flat abdomen,well muscled 
thighs and calves guaranteed muscular 
development that can actually he seen 
and measured in |us! 2 weeks 
NOWwnh FREE: GIFTS worth Rs.74: 
BULl.WORKER Sports Shirt 
made from thr; finest Egyptian cotton 
arid BULLWORKER carrying case 
of best quality durable material 

FREE TRIAL: 14 DAYS 
PRICE Rs. 244 

(plus Rs. IS postage & forwarding 
charges). 


Mailords 
SAUNA SY5TEM 



The painless way 
of reducing excess 
weight from waist 
and abdomen. 

No rigid, frustrating 
diets no strenuous 
exercising prog¬ 
rammes. no drugs 
or calorie counting 
Only a few minutes 
a day with SAUNA 
SYSTEM will 
reduce up to 7 ems 
in 5 days. Equally 
effective for MEN 
and WOMEN. 


FREE TRIAL: 10 DAYS 

PRICE Rs. 89 (plus Rs. 6 p. & f.) 


Give these gifts 
with YOUR 
best wishes, 
get them 
for yourself too! 


Mailords 

CURDOMATIC 



India's first, and the most widely sold, 
instant curd making machine Ideal 
for housewives and oil loveis of curd 
and lassi Makes thick, creamy, 
delicious curds, sweet 01 sour to 
suit your taste, in just 2 hours .. 
without any need for guesswork 
So easy to use. so economical, 
so hygienic. 

FREE TRIAL: 10 DAYS 
PRICE Rs. 80 (plus Rs. 7 p. & f.) 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


MAIL ORDER SALES PVT. LTD., 
(order dept. 5P-2). 

15 Mathew Road. Bombay 400 004. 
Please mail urgently the products I have 
ticked below I have the privilege lo 
return everything by expiry of trial period 
tor immediate refund (less postage 0 
forwarding charges). 

I require: Price + P. & F. 

L) BUI LW0RKER-3 Rs 244 + Rs 15 
Sports Shirt Sue 
O Small □ Medium a Laige 
Q SAUNA SYSTEM Rs. 89 +Rs. G 

Q CURD-0 MAIIC Ri 80 + Ri. 7 

D INSTAJUICER Rs 67 + Rs 8 

a ICE-KREEMA Rs. 58 + Rs. 6 

Total Rs. +Rs 

(Please tick & appropriate box) 

G Send by Registered Posi Parcel I am 

sending Rs.by Cheque/Draft/I.P 0./ 

M0 No.di. 

□ Send by V P.P. I promise lo pay Rs. 

to postman on delivery. sy_jy 

Name.I 

Address . 

.Signature.i 


Mailords 


InstaJuicer 



Now you can prepare hygienically 
pure, healthful, sparkling. FRESH fruit 
juice in your own kitchen .at half 
the puce charged by the corner 
juice stall Unique suction base fixes 
InstaJuicer to any hard, smooth 
surface with a flick of the lever, in 
one second. 


InstaJuicer is made from rustproof 
alloys and synthetic mouldings.. 
lasts a long, long time, is very easy 
to clean thoroughly 

FREE TRIAL: 8 DAYS 
PRICE Rs. 67 (plus Rs. 8 p. & f.) 


Mailords 

ICE-KREEMA 



The instant ice cream maker for 
the home Gives you hygienic, pure 
ice cream exactly of your own 
choice in taste and flavour, in just 
15 minutes Simple in operation- 
even your children can use it— 
needs no electricity or lefrigerator. 
And what a saving in ice cream 
cost...you wouldn't believe it until 
you have tried it 

FREE TRIAL: 10 DAYS 
PRICE Rs. 68 (plus Rs. 6 p. & f.) 


AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES AND AT OUR SHOWROOM AT ABOVE ADDRESS 
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Sungloss around my bed 
takes me on a magic flight 

the seagulls callthe heavens spread 
as red and gold turn into night 
I catch a starlit, silvery beam 
and theal turn into a dream 
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<D SUNGLOSS decorative laminate 

Beauty that endures 


OBM/2863 


caprihans 










Go first class ! 
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Solutron Pocket Calculators. A wide 

range. A model for every need. Each 

acknowledged for its performance. 

Competitively priced. 

Take stock of Solutron's advantages. 

• Widest range—from LED to LCD, 
from simple functions to scientific 

• Shock-proof and heat-resistant 

\ cabinet 

<**£* 

• Double moulded wear-resiStant 
keytops 

#' 

• Gold plated PC board: better 
conductivity, greater reliability 

• Special steel spring underlay: 
immediate contact, prevents 
double entry. 

SOLUTRON 

Pocket Calculators 
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SO Wronert 


Bombay • New Delhi • Calcutta * MadraMBWhmedabad 

Pune • Indore • Vadodara • Kanpur • CMHlgarh • Jamshedpur 

Bangalore • Cochin • Secunderabad • vl|K|napatnani • Vijayawada 


Another quality product from 


BLUE STAR 


ULKA-SOL.2/9 



antifungal properties too 



Margo Soap made with .. new 
nature’s valuable gift ’Neem ^wrapper/ 
Oil' is the only toilet soap \ y 
with full herbal and medici- ’ „„„ 

nal properties Margo Soap not only cleans, 
it keeps the skin healthy Margo Soap for all 
seasons, all ages. 


Mango 

soap 


made from pure Neem 
Seed Oil. A favourite 
since 1920 


An oxplosive b startlingly candid study of 
the life & world of high priced Sex Girls 

'T/je ‘Jodiaii 

Call Girls 

Dr. Promilla Kapur 

Based on years of research and hundreds of 
interviews, the book penetrates the secret, 
murky underworld of Indian Call-girls, college 
girls, single girls, married women, divorcees 
and widows, who rarely enjoy their "business” 
but are willing partners for anyone who can 
pay their price. 

"Fascinating, stark reality...The author has 
not let prudery inhibit her presentation 
of the sexual details...each case 
plunges us into ar, alien world of 
compelling reality." 
—The Illustrated Weekly 

"...a fascinating book on the murky 
underground worlo o! call-girls in 
India. It explodes me traditional 
myth of the SAT I SAV/Tftl 
\ Indian women." 

RS.14/- India Today 
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Everything a moped should be i 


For Suvega, the lead, right 
from the start, continues. As 
the top-notch brand that's 
stayed ahead on pioneering 
product development. 

* Suvega. first with Aluminium 
Alloy. Hard chromed Cylinders - for 
years of extra life and thousands of 
extra Kms. 

* Suvega. first with automatic 
clutch for effortless driving no 
manual operation, therefore less 
fatigue. 

* Suvega exclusive balanced design 
for greater stability and front and 
rear suspensions for a smoother rule 

* And only from Suvega largest 
after sales service network and 
all-India availability of spares 

No wonder, Suvega is still at the too 
- in mopeds 
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rsomeone 
f6u know 
coming home 
to India 
for good! 


25% of the foreign exchange brought in by 
Non-resident Indians or persons of Indian origin 
coming home for good can be used, for the next 
10 years, to their advantage. 


Pay visits abroad \ V A, 

Any member of the family UJVo 
can go abroad anytime (j\ v 

in the next 10 years f, jj. 

For pleasure For business A// 1 

For medical treatment / t 

For any personal reasons / /f 


Educate their 
children abroad 

Who wouldn't like his 
son or daughter to 
qualify and specialise 
m the field of his 
choice -it a college/ 
university abroad? 
Here’s the opportunity 
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Import 

special equipment - 

from abroad 
Most helpful 
for professionals, 
in setting up a clinic or 
even a small scale unit, 
on return to India. And 
to make a success of it 

Send gift remittances 
to relatives abroad 

Something to remind s 

them of home Something C 
to remind them of you. 

On their birthdays, 
anniversaries or weddings. 




For further particulars, please write to 
the Development Manager (P&S) 
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The mysteries surrounding the assassination of the former 
Union Railways Minister, Mr L. N. Mishra, in a hand- 
grenade blast in January, 1975, have not been entirely 
cleared. Though the Mathew Commission has submitted 
its report, many questions still remain, which if cleared, 
could lead to the implication of Mrs Gandhi's close 
associates in this murdei case Recently, the Tarkunde 
report and a series ot investigative reports run by the 
Indian Express has thrown opervthe question and estab¬ 
lished the need for a fresh inquiry commission ARUN 
RANJAN, who has been working on this story for years 
reveals some startling new facts, and interviews Ram 
Bilas Jha, the alleged "Boss Jha ' named by one of the 
accused 


The CPI(M) has lost 
a great deal of sup¬ 
port In the urban 
areas but has gain¬ 
ed significant ground 
In the rural areas. 
BARUN SENGUt’TA 
analyses the situa¬ 
tion. 


Dr Farooq Abdullah, eldest son of Sheikh Abdullah, be- 
aides being a doctor, is a force in Kashmir politics, In 
fact, he is being talked about as his father's most likely 
successor. Z. G. MOHAMMAD spoke to him about Sheikh 
Abdullah's relations with the dissident leader Miiza Afzal 
Beg, the strength of the National Conference and the 
question of politicians’ sons entering politics. 


In a surprise move King 
Birendra ot Nepal announ¬ 
ced a referendum to de¬ 
cide whether the nation is 
to continue with the pre¬ 
sent panchayat system or 
not. M. J. AKBAR reports 
from Kathmandu on the 
situation arising from this 
move and interviews B. P. 
Koiraia, veteran leader of 
the Nepali Congress, who 
may be the country's fu¬ 
ture Premier. 
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RAJIV: 


If k - , 

Frank and forthright 

M J. AKBAR’s interview with 
Rdjiv .Gandhi (“Rajiv Gandhi 
answers", May 13) made lively read¬ 
ing Mr Rajiv Gandhi did not try to 
evade Mr Akbar’-s questions. When 
the interviewer says' “Mathai says 
the best thing you did in England 
was meet Sonia", he answers : “He’s 
absolutely right.” This shows Rajiv 
to be a very frank person. He is un¬ 
doubtedly mote mature than his 
younger brother Sanjay Gandhi. 

Asit Kumar, Dhanbad 


Bare fact 

O NE. would expert the illustrious 
editoi of SUNDAY, who parades 
a Muslim name, to know that his 
brethren in-faith do not offer any 
i.ollective praycis bareheaded, and 
without an Imam. But the illustra¬ 
tion of a few bearded baldies offer¬ 
ing Namaz at a Varanasi Ram Man- 
dir ( This India", May 13) belie; 
that expectation. 

l.aila Anumand Banu, Karbi Any- 
Iona (Assam). 


You can help 

r PHE management of Sivananda 
1 Saraswathi Sevashram, housing 
125 oiphan,, requests the public to 
donate liberally for the construction 
ol a dormitory costing Rs. 2 lakhs. 
Genet ou- donors can come forward 
to help thcs.- destitutes and bless 
them. Donations may be sent to 
Siveuanda Saraswathi Sevashram, 
No, 20, Karnbar Sticet, East Tamba- 
ram, Madras 600 059. 

Lakshmi Rajaram, Secretary, Siva¬ 
nanda Orphanage, Madras. 


Burning problem 

Y OU brought out an excellent report 
by,S. C. Anantharaman on the 
shadow-boxing between the Petrole¬ 
um and Industries Ministries over 
the. manufacture of the Nutan stovo 
("What’s cooking?”, May 13). The net 
sufferers are the nation, which is lo¬ 
sing Rs 30 crores in foreign exchange 
every year 1 do not understand why 
orders should not be issued to the 
Indian Oil Corporation officials to ins¬ 
pect the units identified by the NSIC 
at Madias, Hyderabad, Rajkot and 
Bombay. Licences should be issued 
lor the manufacture of 50,000 stoves 
per month at each of the above units. 
The IOC has no business to allow an 
increase in the manufacturing price 
of the Calcutta firm from Rs. 32 to 
Rs. 42. The production of the stove 
should be entrusted to small scale 
enterpremmrs, at an initial price of 
Rs. 32. It is not out of place to men¬ 
tion here that a Madras firm has in¬ 
vented a gadget to measure the 
quan:ity of gas in the LPG (liquefied 
petroleum gas) cylinder at any given 
point of time. For reasqns best 
known to them, the IOC officials 
were not very enthusiastic about 
the idea, and have not taken 
any steps to ensure its manufacture 
by the firm. 

V. Uhandapani, Salem 

WE WOULD like to point out the 
difficulties and constraints we face 
in manufacturing Nutan stoves. To 
begin with, Nutan stoves need seven 
ditterent kinds of steel sheets of dif¬ 
ferent gauges, some of which are 
difficult tj procure in India. For ex¬ 
ample, 28 gauge and 26 gauge sheets 
are being manufactured only by the 
Tinplate Company of India Ltd. and 
whenever they fait to supply the 
sheets due to constraints like power 
cuts, shortage of coal or non-receipt 
of materials from their, suppliers, we 
have difficulty procuring 26 gauge 
and 28 gauge sheets to maintain the 
standard quality of Nutan stoves. 
Some of the components ot Nutari 
are made of 28 gauge galvanised 
plain sheets, which are not produced 
in the country at all. 

When we took up the matter with 
the Ministry of Steel, Government of 
India, we were clearly told that these 


The moral 

Y OUR special report on "CIA’s In¬ 
dian agents" (May 13) by Kewal 
Varma and other companion pieces, 
though well-documented, produced 
nothing sensational except recreating 
the murky role of the CIA in deve¬ 
loping and underdeveloped countries. 
It is integral to tha, CIA’s conception 
of necessary strategy to sabotage 
leftist movements. An important 
functionary in the early Fifties, 


thinner gauge sheets are not indige¬ 
nously produced in adequate quanti¬ 
ties, and would have to meet our 
requirements with imports. You might' 
be aware that the price of imported 
sheets is much higher. 

For your information, our agree¬ 
ment with IOC stipulates the escala¬ 
tion of the price of the stove will be 
on the basis of the cost of sheets 
manufactured by the Tinplate Com¬ 
pany of India Ltd, or Hindustan Steel 
Ltd. As we sometimes had to use 
imported material released from the 
buffer stock by SAIL at a much high¬ 
er price, we appealed to IOCL for a 
price increase for these costly mate¬ 
rials, otherwise the production of Nu- 
tan stoves would have to be shut 
down. But IOCL said that the price 
increase could not be allowed on the 
basis of imported materials, as this 
was not enjoined in the agreement. 
Further, Nutan stoves are supposed, 
to save the country foreign exchange, 
and their manufacture from imported 
materials is against the basic idea of 
saving foreign exchange. 

Regarding the increase in the price 
of Nutan stoves, from the very out¬ 
set, we would like to state that our 
agreement stipulates a price increase 
due to the price of steel and the con¬ 
sumer piicc index ot West Bengal, 
and during the first year ot manufac¬ 
ture we did not get any incieasi. 
Further, over the last two years we 
have been manufactuilng the stoves, 
(heir ex-factory price was raised only 
twice according to the agreement. 
Central Excise was raised from 1 per 
cent to 8 per cent, railway freight by 
25 per cent, and sales tax, purchase 
tax, etc. were changed six times du¬ 
ring this period. We feel, considering 
the increase in the prices of prime 
materials such as paint, steel, wires, 
etc, and the present crisis in paper, 
required for the carton boxes of the 
stoves, the price being given to us is 
absolutely unremuncrutive. We s’ince- 
rely believe more manufacturers 
should come forward to manufacture 
Nutan stoves, but we doubt whether 
any firm would come forward, given 
the present price range, even though 
they stand to benefit from having a 
finished and popular product on their 
hands. 

S. Sen, Director, Oriental Metal In¬ 
dustries Private Ltd, Calcutta 


Karmit Roosevelt, said recently that 
he was sent to Teheran in 1953 
when Mohammed Mossadegh tempo¬ 
rarily exiled the Shah of Iran. Kar¬ 
mit Roosevelt was allowed to spend 
75,000 dollars on the CIA-engineered 
demonstration clamouring for the 
Shah's return, and the Shah return¬ 
ed, ultimately. The unspent amount 
of the CIA’s Project-Teheran was 
handed over to the Shah to curb the 
communist movement in Iran. It 
would be moonshine to expect Mrs 
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Gandhi to ad.mit having accept¬ 
ed CIA money! What did she have, 
to say about the joint CIA-Indian ex¬ 
pedition to Nanda Devi and later 
Nanda Kot to instal a plutonium de¬ 
vice for surveillance of Chinese acti¬ 
vities beyond the Himalayas? The 
moral is clear: If you have a bad 
case, abuse the opponent as virulently 
as possible. Mrs Gandhi is trying to 
do that by denouncing Mr Moynihan. 
Jahar Das and Kartick Chandra Das. 
Calcutta 

IT WAS quite surprising to learn 
that Mrs Gandhi received contribu¬ 
tions from the US Government for 
her election campaign but blamed the 
CIA for ousting her from power. The 
charges levelled by Mr Moynihan in 
his book A Dangerous Place cannot 


be taken lightly. He must have ga¬ 
thered authentic information about 
the circumstances under which the 
money had been provided. The 
matter deserves serious attention, 
and there should be a thorough 
probe into the charges. 

Prahlad Ghosh, Calcutta 

HAVING said that Mr Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan's charge is true and well- 
founded, David Selbourne goes on to 
establish a connection between Mrs 
Gandhi and the CIA (“The CIA-Con- 
gress coalition", May 13). Incidental¬ 
ly, he gets worked up about the 
Emergency and attributes to Mrs 
Gandhi a “paranoic” fear of right 
reaction. But if Mrs Gandhi bad any 
connection with the CIA, so had Jay- 
aprakash Narayan, and so, too, some 


of the politicians in power now. 
America’s solicitude for JP's health 
and the expert treatment arranged 
for him in the US are significant. 
Could it not be that JP’s ‘Total Re¬ 
volution’ was influenced by the CIA? 

The Janata fought the last General 
Elections with US money channelled 
through the CIA and even now many 
political leaders are beneficiaries of 
CIA munificence. It is said that the 
US is going the whole hog backing 
the Jana Sangh faction in the Janata 
power struggle. The tendency now is 
to get so stuck with Mrs Gandhi and 
Sanjay that we hardly see an issue 
in the larger perspective. If Mr Sel¬ 
bourne brings to bear an open mind 
on the matter he would have much 
more to say about many more people. 
K. Narayan, Madras 


AN APOLOGY 

We are extremely sorry 
that due to a most un¬ 
fortunate mistake, the 
interview with Mr Yash- 
pal Kapoor (Sunday, 
June 17) went as “Yu¬ 
nus is a ‘thief*. As our 
readers will have noticed, 
nowhere does Mr Kapoor 
specifically make this al¬ 
legation, and we appre¬ 
ciate that this headline 
would damage the repu¬ 
tation of Mr Mohammad 
Yunus, and our apologies 
go out to him. 


MGR gets all 

A n ITEM in "Khaas Raat” (May 
13) reminds me of a humour¬ 
ous incident that took place shortly 
after the screening of the movie 
Veerapandia Kattabomman, based 
on the life of a freedom fighter 
from Tamil Nadu, Kattabomman, 
who was hanged by the British. In 
the movie, Sivaji Ganesan, who plays 
the role of Kattabomman, is hanged 
in the last scene. But outside the 
theatre, after the movie was over, 
some of MGR’s supporters- were 
heard saying: “If our Vathiar (MGR) 
had played the role of Kattabomman 
instead of Sivaji, he would have 
killed all the Britishers and'escaped.” 
S. Ravi Shanltar, Bombay 

AFTER reading the “Khaas Ba»t" 
from the South, one gets the im¬ 
pression that the South Indian film 
industry is obessed with sex. This is 
especially so in the case of Malayali 
films. 

K. K. Naiir, Patnagarh. 


The RSS replies 

I WAS on my tour to the various 
summer training classes of 
RSS held in different States when 
a journalist-friend brought to my 
notice an item reported by Mr 
Santosh Bhartiya whom I had 
occasion to meet at I’aunar. After 
reading the report, I felt that.I did 
well in not helping him to get an 
interview with Shri Balasaheb 
Deoras for distorted reporting 
seems to be his speciality. 

He writes about my threatening 
to finish SUNDAY and Ravivar’s 
credibility. Can someone finish 
somebody clse’s credibility—who 
caused the erosion of AIR's credi¬ 
bility during the Emergency; surely 
their own .partisan reporting of 
halt-truths and untruths to suit the 
Indira regime? I certainly said 
that SUNDAY has taken to sensa¬ 
tionalism and is not at all concern¬ 
ed about the veracity of the facts 
it publishes and hence is losing 
credibility. We will not like to help 
in establishing it again amongst 
sympathisers by giving this inter¬ 
view. It is not necessary to agree 
with us but like the Illustrated 
Weekly it is best to give both sides 
of the picture, if you are not a 
part of the committed Press, and 
believe in objectivity. Of late this 
has not been your role. Your 
credibility is in your own hands. 

As regards the darkening of my 
face and anger, 1 having been a 
teacher in a university for 25 years. 
I am used to all sorts of silly ques¬ 
tions and getting angry is hardly a 
teacher’s virtue. Fortunately I am 
remembered as an excellent teach¬ 
er by my students and colleagues. 

When your paper becomes more 
objective and balanced and does 
not present a partisan attitude, 
bent upon finding holes which may 
not exist and twisting everything 
to suit your own outlook it will be 
worthwhile giving interviews to it. 
Surely fascism is not in not giving 
interviews but in a correspondent's 


at.itude; ‘I shall have it and twist 
it to serve my taste’. 

Hoping that you will publish this 
letter to show that you are not 
that biased. 

Rajendra Singh, Rashtriya Swayam- 
sewak Sangh, New Delhi. 

If Mr Rajendra Singh read 
SUNDAY a littie more careful¬ 
ly, he would have realised that 
there was no need for that last 
line of his letter. AS for our 
ci edibility, U is for our readers 
ho decide about that, not parti¬ 
san leaders of political organi¬ 
sations for whom any criticism 
becomes ‘biased reporting’. As 
for giving 'both sides of the 
picture’ Mr Singh will surely 
appreciate that it is difficult for 
us to present his viewpoint if 
he refuses to talk to us. In 
any case, in reporting a.specific 
incident, like a riot, there is 
only one picture, and-we try 
our best to get as close to the 
truth as possible, qtven the 
limits of human frailty. It is, 
indeed, interesting, and perhaps 
indicative, that two organisa¬ 
tions seem to be terribly upset 
with us: the RSS and the 
Jamaate-Islami. However, let 
us not argue about this. Instead, 
I personally request Mr Singh, 
or Mr Deoras, to attempt to 
‘restore the balance’ by answer¬ 
ing some of the charges against 
the RSS published in our maga¬ 
zine. Would Mr Singh care to 
begin by trying Do rebut the 
points made in Mr Madhu 
Limaye’s article (SUNDAY, May 
27)? Mr Limaye, as Mr Singh 
is surely aware, is a senior 
leader and MP of the Janata 
Party. 1 do not know what ad¬ 
jectives Mr Singh would like to 
use to describe Mr Limaue, but 
surely Mr Singh would like to 
answer what was printed ? We, 
on the editorial side, and all our 
readers, anxiously await Mr 
Singh’s response- . Editor, SUN¬ 

DAY. 
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The Tarkunde Report and the series of investigative stories by the 
Indian Express has thrown the question open again. Members of the 
Mishra family have demanded a fresh inquiry into the episode: this 
demand has been backed by senior Janata leaders. ARUN RANJAN 
from Patna presents the many facets of this intriguing case. 


WHO MURDERED 
L.N.MISHRA? 


O N January 3, 1075. the second 
most important political assassi¬ 
nation ill our million's Inst try took 
place Union Hallways Minister L. 
N. Mishra lo.it hi.s life m Samastipur 
following an attack by a handgre¬ 
nade Many arrests wine made, an 
inquiry commi.-sion produced a re¬ 
port. the law enforcing authorities 
charged a number of men with the 
crime , but the mysteries' surround¬ 
ing the event were never properly 
cleared. Too many questions, some 
extraordinarily serious, remained 
unanswered Mrs Gandhi and her 
Ministers aroused the Ananda Mary 
of the crime, but many people in the 
coun'ry, partirularly Mrs Gandhi’s 
political ojyxments, began jxnnting 
an accusing finger directly at some 
of the people sunounding Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi, and indirectly at her. There 
were many inconsistencies m the 
investigation, but the most irnpmtant 
was the fact that the CBI, which 
took charge, refused to investigate a 
clue which led to Hum Bilas Jha. a 
Congress MI.C, despise a recorded 



confession by one of the accused 
,triplicating Jha. (We publish the tran¬ 
script of ihe confession m this issue). 

After coming to power, the Janata 
Government of Bihar under Karpoori 
Thakur. turned over the papers of 
the investigation and the -report of 
the Mathews Commission to the 
respected jurist V. M. Tarkunde for 
his opinion In a crisp and devasta¬ 
ting report. Tarkunde has completely 
demolished the theories that have 
been so far used by the investiga¬ 
ting trams to solve the case. It 
would be wrong to call Mrs Gandhi 
or anyone else guilty on the basis of 
the evidence available, but ivhat has 
been established beyond doubt b 
that there is need for a fresh invesli- 
aatwn in'o the Mishra assassination. 
The Indian Express recently ran a 
series of stories which cast fresh 
doubts on the CBI’s role in the 
episode. Our investigation, which 
had-begun long before the Express 
stories broke has unearthed new 
fafls obtained from sources in Pat 
na, Samastipur and Darbhanga. 


Some New 
Facts _ 

AM Bilas Jha and Mastan 

Baba flew I torn Patna to 

Darbhanga in a State, plane. 

_I Mastan Baba, the sadhu who 

had been introduced to L, N Mishra 
by Yashpal Kapoor, had come lrorn 
Delhi along with Mr Mishra. From 
Darbhanga. they went to Samastipur 
in the special saloon, and weie pie- 
sent on the dais from which Mishra 
was speaking when the grenade was 
thrown at him. Five minutes before 
the explosion, Jha left the dais and 
went into the saloon he was the only 
14 


person to leave. Mr l.. N. Mishra 
was still addressing the audience. 
Later, Arun Kumar Thakur, approver 
in the original CBI investigation, 
mentioned a “Boss Jha” in his 
statement before the magistrate. 
Thakur however added that he did 
not know “Boss Jha"; he was only 
informed by Arun Mishra that “Boss 
Jha” had arrived at the rally and 
tha things were all right. 

A few days after the incident, an 
important person said that he twice 
saw Jha standing near the dais after 
Jha had left it. Jha seemed to he 
surveying the crowd intensely; he 
was seen looking repeatedly in a par¬ 
ticular direction. The bomb was hur¬ 
led from this direction. 

In the meantime, the Central in¬ 
telligence informed the State Govern¬ 
ment that the activities of Jha, an 


MLC, were raising suspicions. Accor¬ 
ding to their reports, Jha was inju¬ 
red and he was undergoing treatment 
at Ranchi. He was described as one 
of the suspects in the case. The State 
Government found that Ram Bilas 
Jha was in Ranchi but be was not 
injured. 

Many people tried their best to 
treat L. N, Mishra right there. But, 
according to many witnesses, Ram 
Rilas Jha insisted that Mishra should 
be taken to Danapur. When Dr Nasib 
Lai Jha, an expert surgeon and a 
relative of Mr Mishra went to see the 
injured leader at Samastipur, Ram 
Bilas Jha prevented him from ente¬ 
ring the compartment where L. N. 
Mishra lay injured. 

The attack on Mishra took place 
at fi p.m. A special train was due to 
go to Patna via the main line. But at 





Samastipur, the engine was shunted 
from one end to the other and the 
train set off only at 8.30. By this 
time, the others who were injured 
had reached Darbhanga. The railway 
authorities had given orders that the 
track should be kept dear to allow 
the train to proceed directly to 
Patna. But the train was however 
detained for 20 minutes at Barauni. 
No one on the train knew why, the 
reason was discovered later: from 
Samastipur, someone had told the 
railway canteen at Barauni that chi¬ 
cken and pulao should be kept ready 
for 50 people, and the delay was 
because this food was being taken 
aboard. The railway officials quickly 
ascribed this delay to “technical rea¬ 
sons” but the truth was different, 
and was witnessed by the then Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate and the Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Begusarai. Chicken 
and pulao delayed the train by a 
vital 20 minutes. 

When the train reached Patna, it 
was again detained on the excuse 
that Dr U. N. Shahi and other doctors 
were to join the train. In fact, Dr 
Shahi was riot permitted to enter the 
compartment and he left feeling both 
sad and angry. The train remained 
at Patna until 11.30, and a few news¬ 
men got off at Patna. 

The train reached Danapur at 12.30 
at night. Before he was operated 
upon, one of India's top heart specia¬ 
lists, Dr Karoli was contacted on the 
phone. He suggested various precau¬ 
tions as Mr Mishra was a chronic 
heart patient. His aovice was igno¬ 
red, and as soon as the operation 
began. Mr Mishra had a heart arrest.- 
A cardiac operation was performed, 
but by then, L. N. Mishra was dead. 
Is it true that a fake operation on 
the grenade wounds was conducted 
on Mishra’s dead body? 

Since Mr Mishra had died under 
suspicious circumstances, it was ne¬ 
cessary to conduct a post mortem. It 
is said that Ram Bilas Jha vehe- 
menly opposed the post-mortem say¬ 
ing that the doctors would ; make a 
mess of the dead body. The post¬ 
mortem was not conducted. Who is 
responsible for this lapse? There 
should also be an inquiry into what 
Mr Mishra ate and drank in the 
train. 

The next day the dead body was 
taken to Balua Bazar for the last 
rites. Ram Bilas Jha was present at 
the cremation. Mr Mishra’s relatives 
told the DIG, Commissioner, DM, SP 
and Mrs Gandhi, in the hearing of 
everyone, that Ram Bilas was the 
‘murderer’, and he should be asked 
to leave, or he could be murdered. 
Eventually, Ram Bilas had to leave. 

A night before he left Delhi, Mr 
Mishra had told his wife: "I am go¬ 
ing to Bihar. When T return. I will 
have to leave Delhi for good. Yon 
live here with the children. I tried 
my best to remain a part ot the Delhi 
scene. But, Indiraji is determined to 
remove me. I would have left imme¬ 
diately for Bihar but Bacooahji is in 
Kashmir. On my return 1 will dis¬ 
cuss this with him then I will have 
to leave for Bihar”. 

The next day, the weather was bad 


Who is who in the 

murder case 

Yashpal Kapoor : 

Former private secretary to Mrs 

Indira Gandhi. 

Ram Bilaa Jha : 

Former Congress MLC of Bihar, a 
close associate of Yashpal Kapoor, 
and now a member of the CPI(M). 

D. Sen : 

Former CB1 Director. 

P. V. Hingorani (Rtd.) : 

CBI official. 

1. C. Dwivedl : 

CBI official. 

H. L. Ahuja : 

CBI official. 

K. A. Ramasubramanlam : 

Chief Secretary to the Bihar Govern¬ 
ment. 

Raghunath Pande : 

Transporter and Chairman of the 
Muzaffarpur municipality in Januaiy 

1975. 

Arun Kumar Mishra : 

Accused in the original CBI Investiga¬ 
tion, allegedly disclosed the conspiracy 
to murder Mr Mishra to the Samastipur 
jailor. He named Ram Bilas Jha and 
Raghunath Pande as co-conspirators. 

Arun Kumar Thakur : 

Approver in the original CBI 

Investigation. 

Sheo Naraln Sharma : 

Arranged handgrenades for Arun 

Kumar Mishra and Arun Kumar 

Thakur? 

S. A. Rahman : 

Jailor of the Samastipur jail. 

Bir Chand Tantla : , 

Business man of Samastipur at 
whose house Ram Bilas Jha allegedly 
gave money to Sheo Naraln Sharma 
to execute tho murder ptan. 

Vikram : 

Approver in the CBI case against some 
Ananda Marg followers. 

Vlsveshwaranand 1 : 

Original name is Hans Lai, resident 
of Btiojpur district, involved in a 
murder case, absconding Real 
Visveshwaranand. 

Visveshwaranand II : 

Fake CBI approver, original name 

Madan Mohan Srivastava, resident of 
Darbhanga, reinstated in the job of a 
clerk in the PWD (after 11 years) after 
he made a confessional statement to 
the CBI. 

Santoshanand : 

Ananda Marg follower, alleged to have 
planned the murder of Mr Mishra. 

SudeVanand : 

Another Ananda Marg follower, alleged 
to have helped Santoshanand in the 
murder plan. 

Ranjan Dwivedl : 

A lawyer alleged to have procured 
passes for the Ananda Marg followers 
to enter the Samastipur railway 
station on January 2, 1975 

Glrjanandan Prasad : 

A stenographer in the Samastipur 
collector, who gave a statement to 
the CBI that Ananda Marg followers 
had stayed at his house the day Mr 

Mishra was injured in a handgrenad'- 
blast 
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and the plane was delayed. Mr 
Mishra was at home, and there he 
decided against leaving for Patna. 
Hut Mastan Baba insisted that he 
must gr When did the Baba be¬ 
come Mr Mishra’s political adviser? 
Who is he? It is said that the Baba, 
whose house was two miles from Jha's 
was once an ordinary sadhu and he 
reached Mr Mishra’s durbar through 
Yashpal Kapoor: becoming a man of 
means in the process. 

N OW let us turn to the main plot 
and focus our attention on a 
controversial apsect of the murder 
case. The Bihar CID had begun its 
investigation on January 3. On Janu¬ 
ary 4, the ' CBI team reached Bihar 
to assist the State CID. On January 
10, the CBI took the investigation 
completely in their hands. The rule 
is that once the CBI takes charge 
after State Government approval, the 
State CID cannot do anything. When 
the then director of the CBI, D. Sen 
went to Samastipur, he took the 
IGF, Bihar, along with him. Sen sug¬ 
gested that the State police and CID 
should help the CBI in its investiga¬ 
tion. On this understanding the 
State CID came back into the pic¬ 
ture; it would do whatever was asked 
of it by the CBI. The State CID 
would hrip the CBI whenever it 
received a written " request to that 
effect. Prior to January 10, there 
were no concrete theories to guide 
the investigation. There were four 
plausible “suspect groups”: JP agita¬ 
tors Naxalites, railwaymen and the 
Ananda Marg. The CID and the CBI 
has sources among those Anand 
Margis who have left the organisa¬ 
tion. These sources were tapped. By 
the end of January, it was clear that 
JP agitators, Naxalites or the Ananda 
Margis were not involved. This satis¬ 
fied the IB and the CBI. However, 
the matter took a new turn when 
an obscure Ananda Margi who lived 
in Darbhanga claimed responsibility 
for the blast. There was great pres¬ 
sure on D. Sen to do something. The 
State CID had handed over all its 
findings to the CBI on January 10. 
The State CID had a clue that there, 
were two “Arun Kumars”. Until 
then (January 10) not much was 
known about them. The police offi¬ 
cers of Samastipur narrate a fascina¬ 
ting story. According to them, one 
of the police officers saw one Arun 
Kumar throwing the bomb; this Arun 
Kumar came to the police station 
fifteen minutes after the explosion. 
But for fear of being involved, the 
police officer kept quiet. Much later, 
the CID came to know of this. When 
this police officer was questioned in 
March, he said that he knew noth¬ 
ing. If this is true, was the case 
properly investigated? Was this in¬ 
cident suppressed due to Jack of 
sufficient evidence? 

Now let us turn to the theory of 
two “Arun Kumars”. This important 
clue remained in the background 
during the whole of January. When 
the ‘major’ theories flopped, only 
then did the authorities turn their 
attention to this ‘minor’ lead. Arun 
Kumar Thakur was apprehended in 
16 



I.. N. Mishra on the dais 


the first week of February. The CBI 
issued a written order to the CID to 
arrest him. Similarly, soon after, 
Arun Kumar Mishra was arrested 
It is wrong, therefore, to say that 
the Arun Kumars were interrogated 
jointly by the CID and the CBI. Be¬ 
fore this joint team, Arun Kumar 
Thakur confessed that the entire 
murder plot was executed by Arun 
Kumar Mishra, Shiv Sharma, one un¬ 
known person and himself. This 
“unknown” person is very significant 
to the murder plot. His identity is 
vet to be established The IG, CBI 
P. V. Hingorani and DIG, CBI L. C. 
Dwivedt were among those who in¬ 
terrogated the two Arun Kumars. 
On February 13, 1975, CBI director, 
D. Sen spoke to Arun Kumar Mishra 
for an hour at the Dalsinghsarai in¬ 
spection bungalow. What was their 
secret conversation about ? Soon 
after, D. Sen told bis CBI officers 
that Arun Mishra spoke the truth 
and if he agreed his version could he 
recorded in the court. H. L. Ahuja, 
DSP, CBI informed the court in wri¬ 
ting that the CBI had arrested Arun 
Kumar Mishra and his confession 
was be recorded in the court. This 
intimation can be traced out among 
the documents. On the basis of this 
intimation, Arun Kumar Mishra’s 
statement was recorded before the 
Chief Judicial Magistrate on Febru¬ 
ary 21. Now, how can the CBI con¬ 
tend that the Arun Kumar episode 
was handled by the State CID? It is 
apparent that the CBI had a hand 
in promoting the Arun Kumar story. 
This point must be carefully noted 
it one wants to understand why ini¬ 
tially the CBI pushed forward the 
Arun Kumar story but later tried to 
suppress it. 

FTCR Arun Kumar Mishra’s con 
fession, the question arose as to 
who was “Boss Jha” and the ‘un¬ 
known person”, who came near the 



Arun Kumar Thakur 


dais with Arun Kumar Thakur. Be¬ 
cause the police knew that Arun 
Mishra knew “Boss Jha” efforts be¬ 
gan to get the identity from Mishra. 
Mishra wove a tale of CPI(M) wor¬ 
kers whereby Umakant Jha was sus¬ 
pected to be “Boss Jha” and Jogin- 
der Rant the “unknown person". 
Investigations showed that on that 
day Umakant Jha was in Jhajha in 
connection with a procession and 
went then to Jamuh to attend a 
couit case. Umakant and Raut were 
released on baij. Thakur and Mishra 
were sent to jail.' The CBI and the 
Cm met in the offices of the Samas¬ 
tipur IB to devise further plans. 
They discussed how to extract infor¬ 
mation from Arun Mishra regarding 
“Boss Jha’s” identity. S. A. Rahman, 
the jailer of Samastipur jail, was 
entrusted with the task of getting 
Mishfa’s confidence. The IG, CBI 
would meet Rahman every day to 
know it he had made anv progress. 
Through Rahman, the CBI would 
send eggs, meat etc to Arun Mishra 
every.day. Then Shiv Sharma was 
sent to the same jail. A few priso¬ 
ners were also told to spy on the 
two. One night, Mishra and Sharma 
began quarrelling and they were 
heard saving: “Why doesn’t Ram 
Bilas Jha come and free us?” On the 
basis of this information, Rahman 
extracted a confession from Arun 
Mishra and taped it without his 
knowledge. The tape was handed 
over to the CBI. For a day, the tape 
remained with the CID who copied 
it. The CID also, had it transcripted 
and the IG, CBI, Hingorani, attested 
it as ‘received’. 

Suddenly, after two months the 
CBI declared that the Ram Bilas 
theory was wrong. All efforts were 
made to suppress the story of the 
tape. There was no mention of the 
tape in the CBI records. During a 
meeting with the Home Minister in 






July 1977, the Bihar CID said that 
they had the recorded versioa of the 
tape as well as the receipt which 
showed that the CB1 had received it. 
For the first time, the CBI confessed 
that they had the tape. If the re¬ 
ceipt was not with the CID, the CBI 
would have certainly killed that 
angle. In the meantime the CBI 
pushed forward the Ananda Marg 
story. Thus the Ram Bilas theory was 
abandoned without proper verifica¬ 
tion. The CBI had abandoned the 
CPI(M) workers’ and the railway- 
men’s theory only after proper veri¬ 
fication. Why was it negligent about 
the Ram Bilas angle? Apparently, 
D. Sen came to Samastipur when he 
was informed that the tape involved 
Yashpal Kapoor and Ram Bilas Jha 
and immediately dismissed the tape 
story. At this point, the CBI even 
stopped asking the CID for assis¬ 
tance. It should be remembered that 
the CBI had shown great interest in 
Aron Mishra intially. In fact it was 
a CBI officer, Ahuja, who asked the 
court to record Mishra’s statement. 
D. Sen had spoken to Arun Mishra 
for an hour at the Dalsinghsarai in¬ 
spection bungalow. Did Sen ask Arun 
Mishra to suppress Ram Bilas Jha’s 
name? Was Sen's order instrumental 
behind Mishra’s story of the CPI(M) 
workers which he narrated in the 
court? After his confession before 
the jailer, Mishra was transferred 
to Buxar where he was under con¬ 
stant watch by CBI officers. Did the 
CBI fear that he may divulge the 
Ram Bilas connection to others too. 
Eventually, Arun Kumar Mishra was 
freed. 

The CBI launched a campaign to 
propagate that the State intelligence 
wanted to follow the Arun Kumar 
theory and not the Ananda Marg 
because they were interested in the 
cash award for solving the case. 
What is the truth? It is on record 
that D. Sen first told the IG, Bihar 
that a cash award should be institu¬ 
ted to provide an incentive for the 
CID. The award was announced by 
Brahmananda Reddy in the Lok Sa- 
bha in March and by Om Mehta in 
the Rajya Sabha. D. Sen also spoke 
to then Chief Minister, Abdul Gafoor, 
who reminded the IG, Bihar on two 
occasions about the award. DIG, CID 
S. B. Sahay was asked to recommend 
names for the award. D. P. Ojha and 
K. P. Singh of the State CID were 
selected for the award. Then came 
Arun Mishra’s taped confessions and 
the CBI became nervous. Later, after 
Dr Jagannath Mishra’s statement, 
the idea of the award was dropped. 
Was this because the CBI realised 
that the award For the CID would 
lend credibility to the CID’s theory? 

The Mathew Commission report 
says that L. N. Mishra told Dr Jagan¬ 
nath Mishra soon after the grenade 
attack that it was a conspiracy hat¬ 
ched at a high level. What was this 
‘level’? A senior Ministei like L. N. 
Mishra could not have meant the 
Ananda Marg. Dr Jaganuath Mishra 
had issued a statement after the in¬ 
cident which said: “We shall find out 
the truth even if important people 
of the country are involved. We shall 


not flinch from sacrifice in order to 
find out the truth”. 

The CBI investigated the Ananda 
Marg theory during the Congress re¬ 
gime and chargesheeted the organi¬ 
sation. The case is still in the courts. 
When the Janata Party came into 
power in Bihar the CID said that 
the Ananda Marg theory was bogus 
and that they were not given the 
opportunity to investigate the Ram 
Bilas Jha angle as it was suspended 
at the initial stages. 

T HE person behind the revival of 
the L. N. Mishra murder case Is 
Mrs Gandhi’s insatiable opponent, 
Raj Narain. During a tour of North 
Bihar he came to know that the CID 
had certain documents which could 
indict Mrs Gandhi. He conveyed this 
immediately to Charan Singh, whj# 
spoke to officers of the Bihar CID 
and also heard the controversial tape 
which the CBI had taken great pains 
to suppress. Charan Singh’s move 
was nearly aborted by the CBI. How¬ 
ever, the then Chief Minister of 
Bihar, Karpoori Thakur wrote to 
Morarji Desai and also met him. 
The Prime Minister asked Karpoori 
Thakur to launch a new investiga¬ 
tion and this work waj entrusted to 
S. B. Sahay. His secret report rea¬ 
ched the PM through the Bihar Chief 
Minister. The report highlighted the 
shortcomings of the Ananda Marg 
theory and suggested that the Ram 
Bilas angle should be investigated 
further. 


Sahay’s report is based on the 
statements of Madan Mohan Silvas- 
tava, alias Visheshwaranand (a CBI 
approver), Jaldhar Das, alias Vikram, 
and Girijananda Prasad, stenogra¬ 
pher to the Collector, Samastipur. It 
had been proved that Madan Mohan 
Srivastava .was not the real “Vishesh¬ 
waranand”. Hence, what was the 
value of his testament? Vikram said 
that he was tortured prior to his con¬ 
fession. Prasad too declared in the 
court that his previous statements 
were not true. It had also come to 
light that Srivastava was reinstated 
ten years after he had lost his job. 
He was given an official intimation 
to come back to work one day after 
he gave his statement in the court. 

There was an attempt to bail out 
Srivastava when he was in police 
remand. The CBI agreed with the 
idea of bail inspite of Srivastava’* 
confession that he had conspired 
with the Ananda Margis to kill L. N. 
Mishra. IIow did the CBI agree to 
thp idea of granting him bail? In 
fact, Srivastava was bailed out from 
the police station itself. According 
to reliable sources, Srivastava made 
his statement because he was pro¬ 
mised immediate bail. There is a 
tule that an approver stays in po¬ 
lice custody as long as the trial lasts. 
It is ironical that a person who was 
accused of criminal conspiracy by 
the State was reinstated in a Gov¬ 
ernment job as soon as he made his 
statement. It is imperative that the 
case is investigated once again. • 
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Tarkunde's report 


B HE Indium. Express stories 
are based on nhe findings 
of the Tarkunde Com¬ 
mission, and it was 
through these stories that the 
people came to know thjft the 
Tarkunde Report had been suIf 
mitted to the Bihar Government in 
February 1979. The Report has 
achieved two things: Destroy' the 
Ananda Marg angle of the story 
planted by the CBI and criticised 
the handling of the investigation of 
Jha from the evidence. The Mathew 
Commission which had supported 
the contention of the CBI has also 
come under attack. It has been 
said that when the names of Jha 
and Kapoor came to be mentioned, 
the CBI chief Mr D. Sen, acting 
under the instructions of the then 
Prime Minister, Mrs Indira Gandhi, 
implicated the Ananda Marg. In¬ 
stead of concentrating on the 
murder, the Mathew Commission 
shed tears over the climate of 
violence created by the JP move¬ 
ment. Arun Mishra was stopppd 
from confessing by the CBI. Yash- 
pal Kapoor was found moving 
around suspiciously in Samastipur 
when the murder took place. The 
report has further stated that a 
false VNbeswaranand (Madan Mo¬ 
han Prasad Srivastava) was found. 
In fact, the real Visheswaranand 
Il.inslal, a resident of Tenduri 
village in Bhojpur district, is 
absconding. The report has noted 



V. M. Tarkunde 


the mysterious circumstances in 
which Madan Mohan Srivastava 
was reinstated in his job. The tale 
ol torture suffered by another 
Ananda Margi, Vikram, has also 
been noted. When Mrs L. N. 
Mishra told Mr D. Sen that she 
suspected Mastana Baba who was 
dose to Yashpal Kapoor and R. K. 
Dhawan, she was told to keep 
quiet otherwise Kapoor or some 
other bigwigs would be implicated. 

A R 


'lhis is the tape record of the con¬ 
versation between Aum Mi.s'na anil 
jailer Ralnnun. which was allegedly 
ignored by the CBI In this confe¬ 
ssion Mishra hint s that Ram Ritas 
Jha is “Boss" Jha. We would like to 
s'r. ss that the various allegations 
made by Mishia- against various peo¬ 
ple are not necessarily hue. we only 
jmhlish the ta)K• verbatim. Thus is 
being published for the first trine. 


J AILER : A man should be 
tiuthful, and should not 
implicate innocent persons. 
_iBut. 

Arun Kumar Mishra : Even if I 
am hanged, 1 shall speak the truth. 
After hearing you I have gamed 
confidence in God. 

Jailer : If you have thrown a bomb 
at someone’s instigation, vou aie not 
guilty. He is and tus crime will not 
be forgiven by God. 

Arun : Sir, I have yet to see an¬ 
other honest officer like you. I be¬ 
lieve in you but I cannot ever trust 
the police. If I tell the tiuth to the 
police then they will either implicate 
me in the crime or get me murdered. 

Jailer : Mishra, have trust in me. 
The officers of the CBI, the Inspector 
General of Police and the. DIG-CID, 
Mr Sahay, are all good, honest men. 

Arun : However, I shall not talk 
with the Superintendent of Police, 
Samastipur. He betrayed me, got me 
beaten and created trouble for me. 

Jailer . The SP is a good man. 
Forget what happened in the past. 
He is the man who is now going to 
set things right (for you). 

Arun : The truth is that I threw 
the bomb. Sheonarain was standing 
beside me. Thakur did not have the 
courage (to throw the bomb) and 
dropped it on the railway track. 

Jailer : From where did you bring 
the bomb ? 

Arun: On Sunday. Shiv Shaima 
was waiting in the house of Tantia... 

Jailer : Why didn’t you make him 
wait at your house 7 

Arun : I was scared of my father. 
And. Rjm Bilas Jha was waiting in 
Tantia’s house from the start. That 
is why arrangements were made for 
Shiv Sharma to stay there. 

Jailer: Who is Ram Bilas Jha? 
Arun : He is the Ml.C of ihe 
Mohiuddin Nagar Thana. He was 
close to L. N. Mishra. Later, they 
quarrelled. That is why he made a 
plan to murder him. 

Jailer: Is there anyone else in¬ 
volved other than Jhaji? 

Arun' Yes. A veiy good friend of 
Jhaji, Raghunath Pande. He owns 
a number ot buses and is involved 
in smuggling on the Indo-Nepal bol¬ 
der. At first he was an ordinary 
bus-cleaner. Now he is a millionaire. 
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Jailer : Have you ever visited 
Pandejt'.s house? 

Arun : Yes. I have been there. 
Many times. I remember, I went 
there on 15th December. 

Jailer: Was there any conversa¬ 
tion between Pande)i and Jhaji 
about (Lalit) Babu's murder? 

Arun: Yes. It was for this that Jha¬ 
ji took ine along with him and told 
Pandeji that Mishra was a brave 
lad and would be able to do the work, 
lie signalled towards me and said 
that Pandeji was an influential man 
and he had Ministers and officers at 
his berk and call. If you get taught 
he will 5cc that you are released. It 
was Sunday (28th or 29th December). 
Tantia’s house, Jhaji gave Rs 10,000 
in fiont of Tantia to Shiv Sharma. He 
(Jhaji) told him that he would also 
get Rs 10,000 later. 

Jailer: How much money did you 
people get? 

Arun: Thakur and I received Rs 
400 each. 

Jailor How long have Ram Bilas 
Jha and Shiv Shanker known each 
othei ? 

Aiun: He (Shiv Shanker) met 
Jhaji at his Mohiuddin Nagar house 
on 22nd November and came to my 
house on 25th November. 

Jailor : Tell me something. You 
said if Lalit Babu was not assassina¬ 
ted in Samastipur he would have to 


be finished at Narayanpur. 

Arun: Yes. A black car belong¬ 
ing to Pandeji was waiting at the 
railway station to> take us to Narayan¬ 
pur in case the need arose. There 
was a young man in the car who is 
very close to him. Pandeji’s manag¬ 
er, Satyanarain Singh, was also in the 
car. 

Jailer: Have you ever dined in a 
hotel with Jhaji? 

Arun: Yes. I took snacks on 28th 

or 29th December with Shivnarain 
Sharma in Basudev Mistanna Bhan- 
dar. Other than this, on 25th 
November at around 12 at night 
when Jhaji came from Patna we 
took some snacks in Krishna Restau¬ 
rant. 

Jailer: Have you ever gone to 
Delhi or Patna with Jhaji? 

Arun: Delhi, never. I have been 
to Patna many times. I used to stay 
in a hotel near the railway station. 
Jhaji used to bear the expenses. 

Jailer: What does Sheonarain do? 

Arun: He does business in illegal 
arms and bombs. 

Jailer: Did you receive your 
money? 

Arun: Sheonarain told me that I 
would get it when I was released from 
jail. 

Jailer: How did you get in? 

Arun: After Jhaji got down from 
the car he gave us three passes ■ 
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Who is 
Guilty? 

I VERY murder has a mo 
live behind it. The theorists 
who would like to point 

I their finger at the then Go¬ 
vernment headed by Mrs Gandhi 
must, therefore, back up their argu¬ 
ments with a reasonable motive. 
After all, why should Mrs Gandhi 
want a close associate of hers like 
I- N. Mishra eliminated ? The 
“motive-theory” implicating Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi would like us to believe that T.. 
N. Mishra had not merely fallen out 
with Mrs Gandhi but was on the 
point of exposing her dramatically. 

Yashpal Kapoor, who had recent¬ 
ly become private secretary to Mrs 
Gandhi, had been quite involved in 
the Rae Bareli election of 1971 — 
a fact borne out by the Allahabad 
High Court judgement which ap¬ 
peared later that year. It is believ- 
ed that L. N. Mishra had contribu¬ 
ted heavily to the campaign to elect 
Mrs Gandhi, but shrewd politician 
that he was, he had taken the wise 
decision to take receipts from Yasn- 
pal Kapoor and many junior organi¬ 
se! s of the Rae Bareli campaign. 
When the Tulmohan Ram scandal 
rocked Parliament, and the move to 
remove L. N. Mishra from the Cabi¬ 
net gathered strength, Mrs Gandhi 
decided to remove him from Delhi 
and make him the Chief Minister of 
Bihar. But Mishra was not happy 
about this, and expressed his dis¬ 
pleasure at being shunted off, to bis 
wife and those close to him. 

In the meantime, Mishra made 
another move. In an effort to in¬ 
gratiate himself with Sanjay Gandhi 
he invested black money into Maruti. 
Sanjay fell into the trap by accept¬ 
ing the money First Mishra bought 
some shares in the names of his 
relatives, then he picked up the 
Samastipm voters’ list, picked out 
some names and addresses at ran¬ 
dom. and bought shares in those 
names. 

It is believed that when Mrs 
Gandhi started pressurising L. N. 
Mishra to become the Bihar CM, he 
committed a grave political error. 
He told some intermediaries that in 
case Mrs Gandhi removed him, he 
would make public a receipt for Rs 
one lakh which he had contributed 
to her election campaign, and also 
expose Sanjay’s bogus Maruti shares. 
Not only Ibis, L. N. Mishra had 
also impulsively said that the re¬ 
ceipt would be sent to Raj Narain. 
Along with Mrs Gandhi, even Raj 
Narain got to know of this, and 
started hovering around his house. 
In order to avoid him, L. N. Mishra 
started staying away from home. He 
realised that in case Mrs Gandhi got 
to know of what he had said, she 
would take severe action against 
him. In the end he gave an excuse 
to Raj Narain and got rid of him. 
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It is also believed that some RAW 
officials were sent to Bihar to find 
out the truth about the bogus 
Maruti shares. They found that poor 
people living in small huts had 
bought costly shares ! 

Not only this, at the height of the 
JP movement, L. N. Mishra made 
attempts to contact Jayaprakash 
Narayan through his friend, Mr Gan- 
gasharan. To some it appeared that 
E. N. Mishra was doing all this as a 
penance for his sins. But actually, 
L. N. Mishra was probably about to 
do what Jagjivan Ram and others 
did later on. 

Just before the assassination of 
Lalit Narain Mishra. Yashpal Kapoor 
was seen in Samastipur. Ostensibly, 
he had gone there to do some orga¬ 


nisational work for the District Con¬ 
gress Committees. But according to 
the then Chief Minister of Bihar, Mr 
Abdul Gafoor, Yashpal Kapoor did 
not organise even orie District Com¬ 
mittee. Then what was Yashpal Ka¬ 
poor doing there? 

Mrs Gandhi, during the investiga¬ 
tion, made inquiries about Rahman, 
the jailor, from Abdul Gafoor. It was 
the same Rahman who had got a 
confession on tape from Aron Mish¬ 
ra, in which there was a mention of 
Ram Bilas Jha and Yashpal Kapoor. 
It is believed that Mr Gafoor was 
removed from the Chief Minister- 
ship primarily because of this, as is 
evident from what follows. Reports 
reached Mrs Gandhi that Mr Gafoor 
wanted to implicate her in the L; N. 
Mishra murder case through the 
efforts of one Muslim officer, who 
was Mr Gafoor’s man and whom he 
had promoted. Gafoor was at once 
called to Delhi and there he was re¬ 
moved from the Chief Ministership. 
L. N. Mishra’s brother, Dr Jagannath 
Mishar, whs then made the Chief 
Minister of Bihar. This little portion 
of Bihar poiltics is replete with mys¬ 
tery. If this mystery is solved, a lot 
of clues to the L. N. Mishra murder, 
case may appear. ■ 


One versus one 


P JERHAPS the most fasci¬ 
nating aspect about this 
political raurddr is that* 

_lit has virtually become 

battleground for two beliefs; 

and two per- 


two organisations 
sona titles. 

First, there are two investigat¬ 
ing agencies •— the CBI and the 
CID. where the CID began work- 
tag at Ram Bilas Jha, Yashpal 
Kapoor and Indita Gandhi, the 
CBI has, .without hesitation,„ put 
the Ananda Marg in the 
The struggle between the 
and the CBT has now come 
into the open. There are two types 
of people who were suspei 
arrested and then released 
gruntted railway employees 
Dukhit Bam, and CPI(MJ 
members like Umakant 
While the Bihar Government 
the help of an outstanding 
Mr Tarknnde (who blew 
the findings of’ fie Mathew 
mission) to unravel;/the 


of the case. 

Ministry it ■ 

S elegal 
r Karl Khi 

in which this, . 
shape. It is 
two pogticaf parties 
gross and toe Janata 
on a collision con 
this, there had 
epees of . opinion 
case between «be 
Heme” Ministry * 
Bihar Ministry: 
poor! Thakor* i 


serious cases are apparently 
interlinked: the Mishra murder 
and the bomb attack on Justice 
A. ti. Bay. 

L. N. Mishra’s Own family has 
been divided in two. His wife, 
Mrs Kameshwari Mishra, his son 
Vi jay Mishra, and his other 
brothers have been laying the 
blame squarely on the Govern¬ 
ment led by Mrs Gandhi as a 
result of the recent findings. 
Hb younger brother, ex-Chief 
Minister, Dr Jagatmath Mishra 
has. refined to «&*£* the findings 
of the Tarknnde Goanafrston and 
hag aegnsod the power* of trying 
to falsely implicate Mgs Candid. 
~ ajne jito© involved fn 
L, N« 




Kameshwari 
Patricia, the 
a? an accused 
Dwlvedi. 
sodhtis 
involved’ fit 
Baba, Who had 
IMira .to go to 
Hie mysterious 
Pandit Din 
recently’/met llr* 
airport. 
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* while . .. 
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The case 
against the 

Ananda 

Marg 


IN. MISHRA was fatally in¬ 
jured in a handgrenade 
blast on January 2, 1975, 

__Jwtaen he had gone to 

Samastipur to inaugurate a new 
railway line. On the same day 
around eight in the evening a similar 
blast shook the house of Mr Mahadev 
Safiu, Assistant Accountant of the 
North Eastern Railway. The CID 
started investigations from January 
3. The CBl also readied Samastipur 
to help in the investigations on 
January 4, and on January 10 assum¬ 
ed responsibility for .the inquiries. 

Meanwhile the CID had arrested 5 
Mr Mahadev Sahu. The CID had a 5 
few questions: How did the grenadfe * 
reach Sahu’s house? How did it % 
explode on the same day? Did the = 
assassins rest in Sahu's house before „ 
or after the incident? The CBI also <r 
questioned members of the Sahu ~ 
household. It was learnt that children * 
of the Sahu family nad picked up a 
grenade and brought it into the 
house for safe-keeping thinking it to' 
be some strange object. This was 
found plausible by the CBI—after all 
which parents, involved in such a 
mammoth conspiracy, would have 
such a dangerous object within easy 
reach of children? It is apparent 
that the assassin might have quietly 
left the grenade on the road after 
the attack. Mahadev Sahu, who 
seemed innocent, was released. The 
difference of opinion between the 
CBI and the CID started from this 


point. ( 

Among the injured, on the spot of 
the attack on L. N. Mishra, was a 
lower division clerk, Kishore. His 
presence among the bigwigs raised 
questions in the minds of the CID. 
Thus, Kishore was under suspicion. 
Later, the CBI too suspected him. 
It was learnt that before his death, 
Kishore had approached Mr Mishra 
to give his younger brother a job. 
The normal reaction would be: Why 
should a murderer ask a favour of 
his intended victim? Kishore could 
not estimate Mr Mishra's power in 
the Government setup. When the 
CBI failed to uncover anything, they 
released Kishore. This caused the 
second conflict between the two 
agencies—the CID and the CBI. 

In Samastipur Hospital there was 
total chaos at that time. One Arun 
Kumar’s name was on the “injured 
list” but was not registered in the 
hospital. This caused the CBI to 
believe that there must have been 
someone of the nam.e of Arun Kumar 
who bad been injured on the dais 


and brought to the hospital. He had 
later vanished without a trace. This 
put further questions in their minds: 
Why had he run away? Was he the 
culprit? 

The CBI also involved themselves 
in this mattes, The local police 
helped in rounding up a number of 
persons who could have resembled 
Arun Kumar. Later, the CBI were 
convinced that no Arun Kumar had 
been injured. True, there Had been 
an Injury which involved a certain 
Arun Kumar. This Arun Kumar had 
visited his injured uncle, Nawal- 
kishore Prasad Singh, on the first 
day in the hospital. Arun Kumar's 
name had somehow been entered in 
the “injured list” while his uncle’s 
name was not on it. Further, this 
Arun Kumar, an employee of the 
State Bank, seemed to he wholly 
unaware of this incident. The CID, 
therefore, was once again humbled 
in front of the CBI. 

While the CBI cast its eyes else¬ 
where for dues, the CID directed its 
suspicion now towards those railway 
employees who had been dismissed 
during the railway strike. The CBI, 
too, joined them. Some leaders of 



Kanjan Dwivedt 


the raiiwaymen’s organisations were 
questioned. Dukhit Ram and two 
others were arrested. All this, how¬ 
ever, yielded nothing. At this 
juncture, high officials of the CID 
wanted their department to have a 
free hand in their investigations 
since they wanted to pursue those 
clues which they nad gathered from 
their questioning of the suspected 
persons. The top brass of the CBI 
agreed to this fine dividing line of 
operations. The question of mutual 
competition was also there. This 
was further aggravated bv the pro¬ 
mised reward of Rs 50,000 (an idea 
later dropped). 

The CID put everything into the 
investigation. They recorded the 
Statement of Shankar, a vendor, 
among many others, and he revealed 
a lot. Arun Thakur and Arun 
Mishra were apprehended. Arun 
Mishra had been involved in three 
dacoities and a fight case on a rail¬ 
way station. 

A strong line of interrogation was 
undertaken by the CID and it yield¬ 
ed “results”. Arun Btjjshra confessed 
to the police and Arun Thakur to 
the magistrate. Arun Thakur said 
that he had committed the crime for 
money and had done so on the in¬ 
stigation of Arun Mishra. He could 


not say anything about the cause of 
the murder or from where he had 
procured the handgrenade. Arun 
Mishra cleared these questions: The 
plan to assassinate Mr K. N. Mishra 
was formulated in a jail, according 
to him. They were to be led by the 
CPI(M) leader from Jhajha, Mr Uma- 
kant Jha. The others involved were 
Joginder Raut and a friend of Uma- 
kant Jha, Sbeo Narain Lai Sharma, 
who was a clerk in an arms shop. 
According to Arun Mishra: “We 
arrived in Samastipur on January 2, 
1975 and stayed in a hotel. The 
handgrenade had been brought by 
Sheo Narain Lai Sharma, a few days 
earlier. It was Sheo Narain who 
threw the grenade.” 

Till March 1975, that is two 
months after the murder, the names 
of Jha and Pande had not appeared 
anywhere. It was only when Arun 
Thakur and Arun Mishra later spoke 
of a certain “Boss” Jha that the 
CID started suspecting Ram Bilas 
Jha. In jail, meanwhile, efforts 
were made to force Arun Mishra to 
confess that he had thrown the 
grenade on the orders of Ram Bilas 
Jha and Raghunath Pande and that 
he was to receive Rs 20,000 on com¬ 
pletion of the job Arun Thakur had 
earlfer stated in his confession that 
Sheo Narain Lai Sharma had thrown 
the grenade. In his “forced” state¬ 
ment to the CBI, Arun Mishra did 
not implicate Jha or Pande. Instead, 
he said neither he nor Jha were in¬ 
volved in the crime. These con¬ 
tradictory statements led to differ¬ 
ences between the CBI and the CID. 

The CBI after some time felt it 
was impossible to work in co-opera¬ 
tion with the CID since the CID 
were treading on their toes. They 
decided to take full responsibility of 
the investigation and the CID had to 
return empty-handed from Samastir 
pur. 

The CBI soon began looking at tbe 
Ananda Marg. The Ananda Marg 
Chief, Anandmurtiji (Baba), had been 
arrested on December 29, 1971 on the 
charges of having instigated tbe 
murders of those Anandamargis who 
had been disillusioned and had des¬ 
erted the Marg. His devoted follow¬ 
ers appealed for his release to tbe 
Supreme Court. They took out pro¬ 
cessions and demonstrated. Three 
Margis bad even immolated them 
selves in Patna and Delhi so that 
public opinion would force tbe Baba's 
release. But when all this was un¬ 
successful, Anandmurtiji released a 
message to his followers through 
Copalji. an Anandmargi from Chou- 
tham (Monghyr). The last portion of 
the message was as follows: “...Most 
people have flown away. Those who 
are still alive have to complete the 
job.^ I will not be able to come out 
of /ail through le£al means. To root 
out the enemies you have to fight. I 
shall not accept this detention in jail. 
The law cannot stop me and I refuse 
to take any sort of legal help...” 

According to the charge-sheet 
(Number 9) dated November 10, 1975 
submitted by the CBf, there was a 
secret move afoot to release Baba 
through violent means. Those men- 
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tioned as part of the plot were: 
Santoshanand, Sudevanand, Arteshan- 
and, Acharya Ramkumar Singh. 
Accused Ramashray Prasad was the 
coordinator who gathered funds, 
arms and weapons. On further in¬ 
vestigate >n it was learnt that in the 
luster part of 1973 in Trimohan 
village (Bhagalpur) a secret plot to 
kill Avadhoot Madhavanand was 
hatched. Madhavanand had turned 
approver io the murder cases in 
which Anandmurtiji had been im¬ 
plicated. Hence this punishment. 
There Madhavanand was declared as 
enemy number one and the then 
Railway Minister was proclaimed as 
enemy number two. Mr L. N. 
MLshra’s "puppet” Chief Minister of 
Bihar, Abdul Gafoor was declared 
enemy number three. In the meet¬ 
ing, the accused Santoshanand dele¬ 
gated the responsibilities to the 
others. Accused Binayanand was to 
take care of finishing Madhavanand 
while Visveshwaranand was ordered 
to murder Abdul Gafoor. The accus¬ 
ed Arteshanand and Sudeshanand 
were ordered to put those Govern¬ 
ment officials handling the Prabhat 
Ranjan Sarkar (Anandmurtiji) case 
in their place. To put these plans 
into action, Visveshwaranand, Binay¬ 
anand and Santoshanand gathered 
arms and weapons and kept them 
with Gopalji in Chautbam. 

According to plan, sometime bet¬ 
ween December 1973 and January 
1974 Visveshwaranand allegedly at¬ 
tempted to murder the then Chief 
Minister of Bihar, Abdul Gafoor near 
the Republic Hotel and tbe Palace 
Hotel in Patna. He was not success¬ 
ful. Again, on January 7, 1974, 
Binayanand along with a few collea¬ 
gues threw a grenade on approver 
Madhavanand in the Patna Collecto- 
rate in broad daylight. After throw¬ 
ing the grenade, Binayanand jumped 
into the Ganges. Fortunately, the 
grenade did not burst and Binayan¬ 
and was caught by a few youths 
swimming in tbe river. 

The CBI report stated that Santosh- 
anand and Sudevanand under assumed 
names (Vinode and Ramchander), to 
destroy their enemy number two, Mr 
L. N. Mishra, had acquired grenades 
from one Ram Nagina Prasad of 
fchapur in the 24-Parganas of West 
Bengal. In July 1974, Bikram under 
an assumed name, Sudhir, brought 
three handgrenades from Delhi and 
deposited them with Suryaprakash 
(alias Budhishwaranand) in Bhagalpur. 
When Budhishwaranand was arrest¬ 
ed on July 13, 1974, three grenades 
and a revolver were found in his 
bag. At that time Bikram had 
somehow managed to escape. 

The sole purpose of murdering 
these people was, apparently, merely 
to create anarchy in India. Mr L. N. 
Mishra was chosen since he was not 
)nly a leading member of the Central 
Boara of Ministers but also carried 
insider able weight with the Bihar 
government. His murder would serve 
lot only as a warning to the Central 
ind State Governments but also help 
n pressurising the Government to 
clease Anandmurtiji. 
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The lethal egg 


ANDCRENADES usually 
contain add or are made 
of pieces of glass and ex- 

,_Jplosives put together. Tb e 

handgrenades used in the army 
are shaped like eggs and are as 
big as mangoes. As a result, they 
can be kept in the pocket without 
any difficulty or any problem. The 
handgrenades which are made 
both in India and Pakistan look 
identical and are manufactured by 
the same process. A handgrenade 
weighs 750 grams. The metal cas¬ 
ing looks like the motor of a 
pump or of a fan or generally has 
the appearance of an electrical 
instrument. There are square 
grooves on the outer casing and 
it explodes into thousands of frag¬ 
ments. There is a chamber inside 
the grenade and the space between 
the chamber and casing is stuffed 
with TNT. There is a hole on the 
casing into which a base plug is 
fitted. Along the plug there are 
grooves and as a result, it can be 
opened or plugged on with ease. 
Connecting the chamber to the 
hole at the top is a detonator. A 
long nail, called the striker, is 


shoved in from the top add this 
has the action of a spring. The 
top of the striker'sticks out from 
the casing to which a lever is 
attached. The lever is jammed 
onto the casing and to keep it this 
way a safety pin is clamped on 
from top. If the safety pin Is re¬ 
moved, the lever is freed and hits 
the striker which is pressed down. 
The striker in turn nits the head 
of the detonator and as soon as 
this happens the detonator starts 
functioning and becomes red hot. 
The other end of the detonator 
which is connected t <t the chamber 
ignites the TNT and the grenade 
bursts into fragments. The time 
lapse between the freeing of the 
lever and the bursting of the 
grenade is roughly 4 to 5 seconds. 
Even if the safety pin is removed 
and the lever is kept pressed to 
the casing, the grenade will not 
burst because Unless the lever is 
freed, the chain reaction which 
ends with the grenade bursting, 
will not take place. 
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The CBI chargesheet says Ranjan 
Dwivedi was an Ananda Marg activist. 
He had reached Samastipur on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1975 along with Santoshanand 
and Sudevanand who had brought 
three grenades with theta. Bikram 
had reached Samastipur earlier. The 
entry passes for the inauguration had 
been procured by Ranjan Dwivedi. 
This enabled Dwivedi, Santosha¬ 
nand, Sudevanand and Bikram to 
roam about freely on platform num¬ 
ber the main gathering place. The 
avadhuots were in ordinary clothes. 
Be'ore Mr L N. Mishra arrived each 
of them had a grenade in their hands. 
They slowly made their way to the 
dais and as soon as Mir Mishra finish¬ 
ed his speech one of them threw a 
grenade at him. While fleeing from 
the scene of crime one of them drop¬ 
ped a grenade near the metre-guage 
railway track. Assistant Accountant, 
Mahadev Sahu’s 12-year-old son pick¬ 
ed up the grenade thinking it to be 
something strange. Later, the gre¬ 
nade burst in Sahu's bouse. 

On January 3, 1975 a leaflet issued 
by the Sashastra Krantikari Chhatra 
Samiti was found in the UNI office in 
Patna. It described the Lalit Mishra 
murder as the first step towards an 
armed revolution and warned the Go¬ 
vernment that its suppressive mea¬ 
sures would never see fruition. Ac¬ 
cording to the CBLthis message was 
written by Santoshanand. 

Investigation carried out by the 
CBI brought out many important and 
incriminating documents from Gopal¬ 
ji of Choutham. Basing their investi¬ 
gation on these documents, the CBf 
brought out charges against 12 per¬ 
sons (Santoshanand Avadhoot. Sude¬ 


vanand, Bikram, Ranjan Dwivedi, 
Ramnagina Prasad, Arteshanand 
Avadhoot, Binayanand Avadhoot, 
Ramroop, Gopalji, Visveshwaranand 
Avadhoot, Ramkumar Singh and 
Ramashray Prasad) under sections 
120 B, 302, 307, 324, 326 and sections 
4 and 5 of the Arms Act. Bikram and 
Visveshwaranand turned approvers 
and they were pardoned by the Chief 
Judicial Magistrate of Patna. Four 
others—Rudranand Avadhoot, Shan- 
karanand Avadhoot, Mahendra Pra- 
tap Singh and Lakhan—-have not 
been sent to trial for want of evi¬ 
dence. 

The present position of the case 
Is that the chargesheet of the CBI 
was .accepted. The Indian Govern¬ 
ment instituted the Mathew Commis¬ 
sion to go into the Lalit Narayan 
Mishra murder case in February 1975. 
They were asked to go into the ‘ba¬ 
sis and circumstances’ of the explo¬ 
sion, the medical facilities available 
and the security arrangements un¬ 
dertaken. A number of witnesses ap¬ 
peared before the Mathew Commis¬ 
sion. When Bikram and others who 
had turned approvers, appeared be¬ 
fore the Commission, Santoshanand 
and Ranjan Dwivedi objected strong¬ 
ly saying that the case was sub- 
judice and coming to a conclusion as 
to who had committed the crime 
would be wrong. Otherwise, the case 
would be influenced and thus thqre 
would be no justification for continu¬ 
ing the case. As a result, the Mathew 
Commission did not pursue the exa¬ 
mination of these witnesses. Nothing 
concrete came out of the findings of 
the Commission which had its last sit. 
ting in May 1977. ■ 




R. B. 

(alias Boss) 
Jha Talks 

1 am innocent... The tape 
is fabricated' Ram Bilas 
Jha, suspected to be Boss 
Jha', accused by some of 
plotting L.N. Mishra s 
murder, defends himself in 
an exclusive interview to 
ARUN RANJAN. 

He attacks the Tarkunde 
Report and raises some 
questions of his own. 
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AM BILAS JHA comes from 
Mahanagar in Bihar’s Vai- 
chali district, where his 
family hr; been in politics 
since 1924. Jha began as a student 
leader of the Socialist Party. Later, 
he worked for the district police, 
State intelligence wing and Central 
intelligence department before be¬ 
coming a fulltime worker of the 
Communist Party of India. He also 
did a brief stint as a journalist. 
Currently, he publishes a journal, 
Htmalay Stmdesh, from Patna. He 
met L. N. Mishra through Chandra- 
mohan Mishra at the Bhubaneswar 
Congress session. Until L. N. 
Mishra’s death, Jha was considered 
as the “personal political agent" ot 
the then Railway Minister. Although 
claiming to be a Marxist, Jha conti¬ 
nued to work for the Congress, and 
became a Congress MLC from 1972 
to 1978. Arun Kumar Mishra poin¬ 
ted a finger towards him as one of 
the conspirators in his confessional 
tape, suggesting that he was “Ross 
Jha". Now that the CBI story has 
come under attack, Jha may again 
be in the dock. ARUN RANJAN 
spoke to him in Patna on June 4. 


Q: How were you associated with 
L. N. MtthraT 

A: I was purely a personal ad¬ 
viser. I would comment on some 
issues, analyse, make personal con¬ 
tacts on his behalf and send out and 
receive confidential information on 
his behalf. L. N. trusted me until his 
last moment. I challenge his friends, 
relatives and the intelligence de¬ 
partments to prove this wrong. My 
work was mainly confidential, that’s 
why I cannot really describe it. Out 
of sheer jealousy some powers have 
taken this opportunity to implicate 


me. There was no one to defend 
me. Three forces could have help¬ 
ed me : the Congress, the CPI and 
the CPI(M). The Congress made no 
attempt to shield me because of my 
relation with L. N. Mishra. In 1974- 
"75, L. N. and Mrs Gandhi were on 
good terms and they were friendly 
with the big guns of the CPI: who, 
later, had time for me ? The 
CPI(M) thought that I was an oppor¬ 
tunist. Though CPI(M) leaders 
were implicated, those were the days 
when Indira was India. Therefore 
no one came out to defend me. At 
that time only three or four people 
really knew who I was, where 1 was. 
Among them were Mr B. N. Dixit, 
L. N.’s Special Assistant, Mr O. P. 
Gupta, his Private Secretary and Mr 
V. P. Gupta, his Additional Private 
Secretary. Only these people could 
say what my relationship with L. N, 
was like, what was his politics, 
where he was involved, who were 
his friends and enemies. Beside 
them, S. K. Birla, General Manek- 
shaw, Harsu Pandit, Sunil Dutt and 
Nargis knew the colourful side of 
L. N. Mishra’s personality. Perhaps 
by talking to them one can get to 
know about his real politics. I would 
not like to comment on L. N. 
Mishra’s private life, about his fami¬ 
ly etc: that would be behaving like 
Mathai. There is another person in 



Ram Bilas Jha 


Patna who would discharge duties of 
the kind I undertook, during my 
absence. Dr Jagannath Mishra should 
find out why the relatives of his 
elder brother (L. N.) are angry with 
me. I will tell you something : I was 
the person who made Jagannath 
Mishra a legislator and then the 
Chief Minister of Bihar. Sometimes 
I would give him money for public 
service. This was also one of the 
reasons why L. N. Mishra’s wife, 
Kameshwari Devi, did not like me. 
When I saw the breakdown of L. N. 
Mishra’s family after his death, I 
broke off all connections with Jagan- 
nathji. It was painful, but what 
could I do ? 

Q: If what you say is true, how 
did you become the scapegoat T 

A: -I know how the police func¬ 
tions, and I know how political wor¬ 
kers can be implicated in false cases. 
1 am certain that the murder was 
not well-planned. L. N. would have 
survived even if he had moved 
slightly. Many people who were 
near him were not injured at all. 

I would like to sav in Tulsidas’ 


verse, that at the hour of danger, 
a guru vaidh or a politician’s junior 
can prove dangerous. The doctor 
who looked after the Mishra bro¬ 
thers could not take the right deci- 
sions because of his servile attitude. 
The Mathew Commission has ex¬ 
pressed dismay for this failure. It 
should also be noted that if the mur¬ 
der was planned then would it have 
been possible to revive L. N. bv 
simply administering first aid ? Call¬ 
ing this haphazard attempt a “high- 
level” conspiracy is a conspiracy in 
itself. 

Thirdly, after the incident, I told 
L. N. Mishra to go to Muzaffarpur. 
If he had set off for Muzaffarpur, 
he would have reached it in an hour. 
I had thought that by the time L. N. 
Mishra reached the city. Dr Nawab 
of S. K. Medical College, Darbhanga, 
could have reached Muzaffarpur: I 
wanted to contact Dr Nawab on the 
police telephone. I had said this 
in the presence of Jagannath Mishra 
and his cousin Chandramohan 
Mishra. Have Mr Tarkunde and his 
journalist-friends tried to find out 
why L. N. did not go to Muzaffar¬ 
pur ? Why was my proposal turn¬ 
ed down ? Who was behind this 
decision ? People who had been in¬ 
jured far more seriously than L. N. 
were saved, and he would have been 
saved if he had gone to Muzafiar- 
pur. Is this the sort of thing that 
happens in a well-planned murder ? 
The expert medical committee of 
the Mathew Commission has noted 
that L. N. reached Danapur very 
late and could have -been saved if 
he had received prompt medical at¬ 
tention. Then, why was there a 
delay in administering medical aid? 
If the murder was well planned and 
involved powerful, important people, 
would there have been such chil¬ 
dishness ? Six months before the 
incident at Samastipur, there was a 
lethal attack on L. N. at Danapur 
in which a few MP’s were also in 
jured. There was another at¬ 
tempt on his life at Pratapgarh, and 
a third one at Jhanjharpur. Will the 
Government publish the intelligence 
reports on those incidents ? Will 
there be an inquiry ? Who was in¬ 
volved in these attacks and why ? 
Is the fourth incident related to the 
previous three ? 

Q; Your association with Yash- 
pal Kapoor has been talked about. 
Would you like to clarify anything ? 

A : The “accusers” say that they 
heard about my relationship with 
Kapoor Saheb from “independent 
sources”. But who arc these sour¬ 
ces ? Two kinds of people can con¬ 
stitute such sources. Firstly, those 
who were politically opposed to L. 
N. Mishra; for instance, Abdul Ga- 
foor, Kedar Pandcy, Ram Lakhan 
Singh Yadav etc. They should 
come out openly and say what my 
relationship with Yashpal Kapoor was. 
Kapoor Saheb would generally put 
up with Bhim Narayan Singh and 
he can say something about my 
visits and our telephone conversa¬ 
tions. During Gafoor’s rule, Yash¬ 
pal Kapoor had corne here, as there 
was some problem about District 
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Binny. The irresistible anniversary fabric 


polyester blends 


Make your anniversary memorable. 

Give it the irresistible touch of Binny... 
ecstatic colours, dynamic designs in a 
pageant of dynamic suitings, shirtings and 
dress materials. It's the fabric that 
memories are made of! 
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Committees. Lalit iBffbu told me that 
this was part of an internal Party 
tussle between the Mishra brothers 
and Mr Barooah and company. 

Apart from L. N. Mishra’s politi¬ 
cal foes, his friends like Vidhakar 
Kavi, Shambhu Sharan Thakur, Ra- 
mesh Jha and Azad Saheb should 
clarify what my relationship with 
Kapoor Saheb was. If I*had cross¬ 
ed over to Yashpal Kapoor’s camp, 
L. N. Mishra must have told his 
close friends to beware of me as I 
had gone over to the other camp! 

Q: Aran Mishra has described 
you as the moving force behind the 
murder pilot in Ms confession. In 
this context what do you have to 
say? 

A: The best way to hide the 
truth is to talk about a tape. Arun 
Mishra’s tape is based on a fabrica¬ 
tion. Each of his statements are 
prompted by the jailer’s question.. 
If you take away the questions.' 
Arun Mishra’s assertions collapse 
immediately. Secondly, the same 
Arun Mishra had implicated the 
CPI(M) workers in his first confes¬ 
sion. If his first statement can be, 
wrong, so can.the second. Is Arun' 
Thakur’s approval sufficient proof of 
Arun Mishra’s testament ? What Is 
the credibility of these two witnesses 
when they are in a closed room ? 

Third, has any objective, un¬ 
biased journalist, tried to find out 
what happened between January 2 
when the incident occured and 
March 26. when Arun Mishra’s story 
was taped ? Why is everyone silent 
about this period ? When yras the 
State Government so apxious to co¬ 
operate with the CBI in those days? 
Doesn’t Mishra’s confession appear 
to have been , forced in order to 
divert the common man’s anger 
about the failure of the Govern¬ 
ment’s machinery ? The DIG who 
was involved in the case, enmeshed 
the then Chief Minister in his 
Schemes. Everyone was anxious to 
save his own image at that time : 
hence the blunder. I will prove this. 
The State Government would have 
surely killed Mishra’s first confes¬ 
sion, but extra cunning mice tend 
to fall into their own traps. In an 
attempt to get the award. Mishra was 
set free. On March 16, 1975. the DIG, 
S. B. Sahay. received the President’s 
medal and S. J. Bahadur, SP-(Crime) 
was promoted as DIG and posted to 
Delhi. D. P. Ojha, SP, Samastipur 
a Police medal, and a cash award 
of Rs. 25,000. for K. P. Singh, DSP. 
Samastipur ( Rs. 25,000, and Rs. 25,000 
for other CID officers: in spite of the 
objection raised by the Home de¬ 
partment there was a proposal for 
all this. Even now the relevant file 
carries this note: "It is very strange 
that the case is being investigated 
bv the CBI and they have not com¬ 
pleted the investigation. Mathew 
Commission is also inquiring into 

8 >e matter. It is at a premature stage. 

My accused had made confessions 
hence it is opposed.” 

But the Home Secretary and the 
other officers, came under pressure 
from high circles. Who were these 
high Circle Is it not necessary 
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to find this out? Lastly, who were 
the people accused in Arun Mishra's 
first confession ? If this is investigat¬ 
ed, a lot of truth will come out. But 
the first confession has been totally 
forgotten. 

Q: How was the reward with¬ 
drawn? How will we know the 
troth behind the CTO's investiga¬ 
tion? 

A: The CID inquiry was in its 
primary stage. The entire theory 
was then considered wrong because 
the men who were accused of plan¬ 
ning the murder in a jail cell had 
never been together in the same 
jail and hence they could not have 
hatched the conspiracy. This is the 
reason why the reward was with¬ 
drawn by the Cabinet on March 16, 
,1975. Just think : if powerful people 
like Yashpal Kapoor and Indira 
Gandhi were my protectors, would it 
have been possible to frame a new 
theory to implicate me ? For such 
powerful people, would it be diffi¬ 
cult to stop S. B. Sahay, Arun 
Mishra and jailer Rahman ? In fact, 
this new theory was invented by the 
anti-Congress group and the offi¬ 
cers who were loyal to them. Tar- 
kunde has approved this theory. 

The brain behind this was S. B. 
Sahay. I have a demand. Bihar is 
a caste ridden State. Therefore four 
honest DIGs from four different 
castes, A. P. Mishra (Brahmin), 
Sudhish (Bhumihar), Govind Nara- 
in (Kayastha) and Ram Narain Singh 
(Rajput) should find out how S. B. 
Sahay became DIG-CID. The condi¬ 
tions prevailing in the State in those 
days should form the background of 
this inquiry. Was the incident influ¬ 
enced by Phulena Rai’s case, JP's 
agitation and the infighting in the 
Congress ranks ? What were the ac¬ 
tivities of Sahay’s caucus during 
Karpoori’s regime must also be in¬ 
vestigated. 

Q: According to you, Aran 
Mishra’s confession was made under 
duress. What about Aran Thakur? 
Why don’t you have any faith in 
the CTO? 

A: Did Arun Thakur confess 
anything ? He was merely asked to 
approve a part of Mishra's story. 
Fabricated theories have this fea¬ 
ture : one person confesses while 
the second provide the preface and 
the background to make the 
story sound authentic and well- 
knit. Do you know how Tha¬ 
kur made his confession ? He was 
having an affair with one of his 
female relatives. He was blackmail- j 
ed on this score. You talk of faith - 
in the CID. Tell me. what was the 
role of the CID in the attempt on 
Jyoti Basu's life ? The CID had at 
that time extracted a forced con¬ 
fession from Hari Narain Yadav, 
who was innocent. Later, he had to 
be set free. Then the CID arrested 
Srikant Tripathi. Listen to one more 
thing: don't get startled. Some of 
the foolish officers handling the L. N. 
Mishra murder case were in the 
team which investigated the attempt 
on Jyoti Basu's life. 

Q: Your name has been con¬ 
nected In the Mishra case along with 


thow of Mrs Indira Gandhi and 
Yashpal Kapoor. How much harm 
haa it earned you? 

A: Harm? Arre mltab, if their 
names had not emerged as my pro¬ 
tectors, my life would be in danger. 
I am deeply grateful to those re¬ 
porters and newspapers who have 
linked me to them! 

Q: Would you like to say any¬ 
thing more ? 

. A' : Yes > son *e unknown facts. 
When Arun Mishra’s brother met 
him in jail, he (Arun) told him that 
the confession had been extracted 
from him under duress. His brother 
met Karpoori Thakur, his local lea¬ 
der (MLA). Karpoori Thakur spoke 
about this to JP who in turn took 
the complaint to the Home Minis¬ 
ter, Brahmananda Reddy. The same 
Karpoori Thakur is playing a double 
game now. Thakur is involved in 
the Harihar Pande case. The con¬ 
troversial box which carried the let¬ 
ters demanding money was seized by 
S. B. Sahay, the preseqt DIG of 
the Vigilance department. That is 
why Mr Thakur is toeing Sahay’s 
line. 


Ranjan Dwivedi. one of the ac¬ 
cused in the L. N. Mishra murder 
case and in the attempt on the life 
of Chief Justice A. N. Ray, is a 
junior advocate in the Supreme 
Court. Mr Tarkunde had argued on 
behalf of Karpoori Thakur in the 
Harihar Pande case. And Ranjan 
Dwivedi was enrolled as' a junior of 
Mr Tarkunde in tfye case. Tarkunde 
has been preachiqg morality and 
ethics to others. Is it ethical 
on his part to accept an ac¬ 
cused as a junior advocate ? 
There is something more. Mr Tar¬ 
kunde should be aware of the norms 
to be followed before taking up a 
Government job, for which one 


neeus io (axe oaens ere. tie nas not 
taken any oath. How could he then 
submit the findings? I will seek the 
clarification of the court on these 
issues. , 

Further, after the L. N. Mishra 
murder case, S. B. Sahay and his 
men have come into the Vigilance 
deparment. How is S. B. Sahay re- 
presenting this case? Who will 
judge this — Mr Tarkunde or the 
Bihar Government ? How has S. B, 
Sahay. still got the documents? Al¬ 
though the new Chief Minister, Mr 
Ram Sundar Das, wanted these docu¬ 
ments- the CID could not inake them 
available at once. It is apparent 
that the S. B. Sahay group is moti¬ 
vated. 

Now let’s talk about the part 
played by the Congress MPs. They 
kept quiet for four years when my 
name was implicated in the case. 
As soon as Mrs Gandhi’s name 
cropped up, they started shouting. 
Does this not prove that_I am an 
independent ? Almost every politi¬ 
cal Party has been using tin's story, 
this | way or that. However, I alh a 
happy man now. Indira Gandhi’s 
supporters and affluent people, like 
Raghunath Pande have started 
speaking out for me. This is the 
ethics of politics, isn't it? ■ 
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A ND new the countdown has be¬ 
gun in the landlocked kingdom 
of Nepal: the only one nation of 
the subcontinent to escape the up¬ 
heavals that have visited the neigh¬ 
bours during the last decade. Nepal, 
not all that little, with 75 districts 
and about 130-lakhs population, is 
somewhat of an anachronism, having 
exchanged the overlordship of the 
King of England and the bondage 
of Ranas, with the authority of the 
King of Nepal after a curious 
revolution, and an abortive flirtation 
with democracy. Today the country 
is ruled by His Majesty King Biren- 
dra Bir Bikram Shah Dev and a 
small crowd of bureaucrats and 
businessmen, but change has finally 
come into the air of cloistered 
Kathmandu. Better still, these winds 
of change have not blown from the 
north, but from the south. Nepal is 
once again searching for democracy. 

The joke in Kathmandu these days 
Is that the father of Nepali demo¬ 
cracy is President Ziaul Haq of 


ing to the square had a red T-shirt 
on sale. The slogan on the shirt 
was simple : FOR FREEDOM. Some 
foreign capitalist’s money-raking bait 
to the decadent romanticism of white 
adolescents had at last acquired sym¬ 
bolism in this hunery corner of an 
evploited country. There were heavy 
clouds as the meeting began at 5 p.m. 
Soon the square was jampacked. 
and peonle had filled the housetops 
surrounding the -cobbled square. And 
more were still coming in. heaving 
and pushing to catch a glimpse of 
history. The light drizzle intensified; 
after a prolonged drought that was 
hurting the country, the rain was a 
welcome relief, though hardly useful 
at a public meeting. But no one left; 
the crowd remained, listening to the 
speakers asking for democracy, and 
excitement glistened on every face. 
One cynic, on the edge of the crowd, 
turned to a peasant, and said: “The 
weather is not in favour of these 
politicians". The peasant replied 
sharply: “Why ? They have brought 


the rain, what could be better news 
than that ?” 

And on Friday, June 8, the Nepali 
Congress'held its first rally. The pre¬ 
parations were made on a suitably 
large scale, befitting the strength of 
the most important political Party In 
Nepal. Jeeps crowded with beautiful 
and enthusiastic women Party work¬ 
ers and their equally ardent male 
compatriots, roamed the streets days 
in advance, spreading the message 
that B. P. Koirala, Ganesh Man Singh 
and K. P. Bhattarai, tjie three stal¬ 
warts of the Nepali Congress who 
have suffered for years in jail and 
banishment, would be talking to their 
people after the great silence. On 
Thursday, on his doctor’s advice, B. P. 
Koirala cancelled all his appoint¬ 
ments at his modest house and rest¬ 
ed, in preparation for the meeting. 
Ever since he returned to Nepal in 
December 1975, people have been 
coming to see him in large numbers 
every day; but this day he wanted 
to be alone. He did not want his voice ’ 


Nepal Awakes! 

M. J. AKBAR reports from Kathmandu 


Pakistan. Tf he had not hanged 
Bhutto, the students would not have 
come out on the streets, the police 
would not have confronted the stu¬ 
dents and the whole chain of events 
leading to the King’s call for a 
referendum on a multi-Partv system 
to presumably replace the pre 
maturely decayed panchayat system 
would not have been given. After 
19 long years when political Parties 
were (and still are) banned, all 
avenues of protest (whether strikes 
or demonstrations or parliamentary 
opposition) were choked, it is a bit 
of a relief to Nepal that such jokes 
are circulating at all. And more 
than jokes are in the air. After 
years, the full-throated cry of “Beer 
Bireshwar Zindabad!”, “Prajatantra 
Amar Ho!" and “Inquilab Zindabad!” 
sent shivers down a system which 
was already unstable. And all the 
King’s horses and all the King’s 
men are not likely to put it together 
again — alone. 

The week between June 3 and 
June 10 was crowded with history. 
On June 5, the first proclaimed 
public meeting in 19 years took 
place in Nepal. In a small square 
off Patan, the old city on the fringe 
of Kathmandu, the Communist 
Party of Nepal called its faithful — 
or at least, that faction of the Partv 
headed by Manmohan Adhikari. A 
small shop on the narrow lane lead- 
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King Birendra Bir Bikram Shah 


to bropk’ down — a serious poss¬ 
ibility. considering the throat opera¬ 
tions he has. undergone. 

The administration had tensed, and 
police and soldiers began taking up 
positions around the city from the 
midnight of Thursday-Friday. People 
began talking about the prospects of 
trouble; small waves of tension rip¬ 
pled through the city. But by eleven 
in the morning, people had begun 
coming to the maidan in the heart 
of the city for the meeting scheduled 
to start at five in the evening. 
Eventually, a crowd of more than 
50,000 built up. It was absolutely 
unheard of in Kathmandu. There had 
never been such a gathering. Local 
journalists, slightly bewildered, asked 
us to estimate the number of people 
who had come, assuming that we were 
more familiar with both political 
meetings and large crowds. 

Punctually at five, the three senior 
leaders came In a jeep with young 
people clinging to the sides. And the 
roar of welcome which rose from 
the waiting audience, packed with 
young men and women, transformed 
the faces of the leaders who bad 
waited so long and so courageously 
for this moment — a moment which 
had seemed to elude them so often 
in the past. On the dais came BP, 
the undisputed leader of the Nepali 
Congress, and his three close lieute¬ 
nants; K. P. Bhattarai, the charming 
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acting president of the Party, Simbha- 
gardan (Lion-throated) Ganesh. Man 
Singh, leader of the Newars, Joint 
acting president, and the most effec¬ 
tive orator in the Party, and Parasu 
Narain Chowdhury, the quiet leader 
of the Tbarus. 

BP’s theme was simple: “If demo¬ 
cracy does not come, the country will 
not survive, and the King will not 
survive". It was a moderate speech, 
and he clearly did not want to irritatn 
the authorities too much. Bhattarai 
was harsher, and his speech was more 
indicative of the hard line he advo¬ 
cates within his Party. Referring 
to efforts by some desperate panch 
to reform the panchayat system and 
avoid a change which would sweep 
them away, Bhattarai said. “Gadhe 
ko jitna bhi saabun lagao, ghora 
nahm banta hai (However much you 
may soap and wash a donkey, you 
cannot make it a horse).” But it was 
Ganesh Man Singh who set the 
audience alight — by detailing the 
corruption and disease which the 
panchayat system had injected 

His chargesheet could rock any 
Government. The first audit done in 
12 years had shown that Rs. 400 
crorcs of public funds could not be 
accounted for: where had this money 
gone ? There had been massive and 
indiscriminate defoliation of Nepal's 
jungles by unprincipled traders, 
bringing down .the jungles from SO 
per cent to 21 per cent: who would 
answer for this crime ? While, the 
population was growing at a rate of 
2.7 ner cent, the growth rale of 
development was only 1.7 per cent: 
why ? Out of the 94 per cent of the 
country which was the peasantry. 
f>9 per cent were below the poverty 
line, although the Government’s 
“Einsteinian mathematics” admitted 
only 40 per cent below the poverty 
line: in any case, what was being 
done for the poor ? Each member 
of the panchayat was allowed to 
spend Rs 1,0 lakhs from public funds 
without any sanction: how was this 
institutionalised bribery permitted ? 
Out of the last 27 years, the mon¬ 
archy had surrendered effective 
power for only three years, and 
what had all these 24 years of mon 
archv achieved for the nation ? The 
panchayat system could be summed 
tip in five words: jangal, iail, iatba 
(poverty), jamin (land) and general¬ 
ship (rule of generals). And since 
the panchayat system meant a sys¬ 
tem of five, that is why it would get 
only five per cent of the vote in the 
coming referendum, said Ganesh 
Man Singh. 

There were cheers, cheers and 
more cheers, till in the growing 
darkness the meeting ended and the 
huge crowds began melting away 
from the epicentre of slogans, ex¬ 
cited, chattering; and groups of 
young Deople formed impromptu 
processions with placards demand¬ 
ing restoration of democracy; and 
others jumped the fence surround¬ 
ing the fields and swept towards 
restaurants in small groups. And the 
guardians of law and order in their 
uniforms stood silently. Peace had 
been. maintained. 


F EMOTION was sufficient to brirfg 
in change, we would be probab¬ 
ly writing the happy ending by now. 
The major stumbling block to the 
restoration of democracy could be 
the man who has initiated the pro- 
cess of restoration : the King. A se¬ 
nior Nepali Congress leader des¬ 
cribed the King’s decision to hold a 
referendum as tbe ‘‘first act of in¬ 
dependence and courage .the first 
adult decision made by the 35-year 
old King”.' The palace was not un¬ 
animous; Birendra’s relatives ad¬ 
vised against this “concession”. But 
despite the shadow of Iran, which 
certainly influenced the decision, jt 
would be too much to expect the pre¬ 
sent establishment to surrender 
power so easily. There are too many 
vested interests at work ; there are 
too many corrupt people at the top 
who are worried about the questions 
which a future Government might 
ask. 

There are many loopholes that 
they can take, advantage of. To begin 
with, although the referendum is ex¬ 
pected by October, it could easily be 
postponed to next spring. Next: no¬ 
body is quite sure about what hap¬ 
pens after the referendum. Will a 
national election be held to create a 
constituent assembly ? According to 
K. P. Bhattarai, this should be the 
sequence of events: a referendum, 
followed by elections, which he is 
sure his Party will win with an over¬ 
whelming majority. The most im¬ 
portant thing that the N> pali Coiv 

Nepali Congress rally 



gress would do if it came to power, 
he says glancing at the history of 
his country, is create a new Consti¬ 
tution in which there would be res¬ 
trictions on the power of the King. 
For instance, on the King’s control 
over the army. Efforts would be 
made to stop the direct participation 
of the King in the administration. 
And the King would no longer have 
the veto power. He gives the rele¬ 
vant example of the days when his 
Party was in power and he was the 
Speaker. Parliament passed a law 
abolishing princely states in Nepal, 
an anochronism which had not yet 
been removed from the country. To 
become law it needed the seal of 
King Mahendra. But the King simply 
refused to put his seal to the legis¬ 
lation. (He later abolished princely 
states himself after overthrowing the 
legally elected Government.) 

But the Nepali Congress is not an¬ 
xious for any confrontation now; it 
does not want to provide any excuse 
to postpone elections. Nepali Con¬ 
gress and Communist leaders are, 
indeed, eager to stress that the mo¬ 
narchy is a necessary institution. 
They accept the reality that the 
King still has support, even if his 
panchayat system does ndt; they 
know that the King is still worship¬ 
ped as a god in many rural areas : 
the weight of tradition eases slowly 
in anv society. Many of the volun¬ 
teers at the Nepali Congress rally on 
June 8 wore a badge which pro¬ 
claimed : “Sripanch Birendra Amar 
Rahun" (Long live King Birendra). 
The contradiction is only a recogni¬ 
tion of reality. 

But no such sympathy is expressed 
for the panchayat system. Ganesh 
Man Singh puts it colourfully: “The 
corpse of this system should be car¬ 
ried out in a Mercedes”. Panchayat 
leaders therefore are the most ner¬ 
vous people in Kathmandu these 
days. Vishwabandhu Gupta, a deser¬ 
ter from the Nepali Congress, whose 
betrayal is still said to hurt B. P. 
Koirala who trusted him a great 
deal, has advocated a new theory: a 
multi-Party system should be intro¬ 
duced within the panchayat system 
as a compromise, and the King 
should announce this reform and 
Withdraw the referendum. (Gupta 
was chief of the hated ‘Back To The 
Village Campaign', withdrawn after 
the agitation ) Bureauciats. have be- 
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Your baby's ideal solid food 


Doctors recommend 
Farex! Why? 

Because it s perfectly 
balanced to supply your 
baby's needs when he 
starts on solid food, and 
it is right for baby's 
tender digestion 

Why is Farex perfectly 
balanced for baby's needs? 

Your baby needs protein 
for the growth of his brain 
and body: Farex provides 
the right blend of easy to- 
digest protein. Your baby 
needs energy: Farex 
provides carbohydrates 
to give your baby a reserve 
supply of energy. 

At birth, you gave him a 
supply of iron, which he 
will have exhausted by 
3 months. Farex has 
enough iron to meeF your 
baby's needs and keep his 
blood healthy. Farex also 
has calcium, phosphorus 


and Vitamin D to help your 
baby grow sturdy bones 
and strong teeth. 

Why 3 months onwards? 

At 3 months, your baby 
needs to learn to chew, 
or he may swallow the 
solid food you give him 
later. This could cause , 
him tummy-aches and 
also affect his growth. 

Farex helps your baby 
learn to chew and digest 
food properly. 

Also, at 3 months, baby's 
digestion is still tender. 
That's why he needs a 
specially prepared infant 
solid food something he 
can digest easily. Besides, 
traditional foods alone are 
not always scientifically 
balanced to give your baby 
his most important needs: 
calcium, phosphorus. 

Vitamin D, and most of all, 
the right amount Of iron. 


When should I start him 
on 'grown up' foods? 

When he takes his first 
toddling step, he begins to 
accept 'grown up' food. 
Mix Farex with a little 
imagination and a lot of 
love into all the recipes for 
your baby. 

Now the same Farex 
goodness comes in the 
new 400 gm. tin 


L FAREX'k- , 


Baby's ideal solid food for rapid all-round growth 
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gun raising the scare that the pro¬ 
cess of change will ruin the nation, 
and once again the tough talk that 
has proved so hollow in the last two 
decades is being heard.. What has put 
the fear in them is the rash of 
strikes and strike threats that erupt¬ 
ed all over Nepal in the first few 
days of June. It was a simultaneous, 
spontaneous semi-revolt of the work¬ 
ing class after vears of repression. 

Suddenly, Kathmandu’s main 
breadearner. tourism, was on the 
point of being paralysed. The Royal 
Nepal Airlines Corporation, the 
hotel industry, and most vital, the 
Rashtra Bank, were facing threats 
of closure. In two days, more than 
600 bank employees were arrested, 
and a sDecial order banned strikes in 
Nepal. Milk disappeared as the dairy 
workers presented their demands tor 
higher wages; beer became costlier 
or unavailable as stocks ran out fol¬ 
lowing disturbances at the alcohol 
factory. By June 7 most schools in 
the valley were closed following a 
clash at the Tribhuvan University. 
The Nepal Biscuit Company, Golcha 
Woollens, Harishidi Brick and Tile 
Factory, the Kathmandu Kastha 
Udyog, Shree Textiles... suddenly 
there was no end to labour unrest. 
'The administration adopted the car- 
rot-and-stick method, quickly grant¬ 
ing some demands, and raising a 
stick with the other hand. This 
brought peace in some places, but 
no one was foolish enough to think 
that any lastlnf solution had been 
found. 

Despite the Government’s oft-re- 
peatea claim that the era of free¬ 
dom had dawned, the stick was al¬ 
ways visible. The Nepali Congress 
tried hard to distance itself from the 
strikes, attributing them to the rot¬ 
ten system but pleading with the 
workers to maintain industrial har¬ 
mony in the national interest. More 
significantly, the Government has not 
given up any of the means it has, 
some legal, some unethical, to bring 
back authoritarianism. Certainly, 
none of the obnoxious legislation 
which had been used to suffocate the 
people has been removed. There are 
political prisoners still awaiting am¬ 
nesty ; nor have the hundred/ who 
had to take shelter in India (official¬ 
ly called “undesirable elements”) 
been allowed to reutrn. And the 
cases .against B. P. Koirala which 
could lead to his hanging if he was 
convicted have not been withdrawn. 
Two people have already been hang¬ 
ed in the same cases : Captain A. K. 
Bahadur Thapa and Bhim Narain 
Shreshta. In fact, the major reason 
for the students’ violent protest 
against the hanging of Bhutto was 
to warn the Nepal authorities that 
they should have no illusions that 
they cotild get away with anything 
similar in Nepal. 

T HE Indian Cooperation Mission is 
“celebrating” 25 years of its 
existence in Nepal — very, very 
quietly. And that is as good a com¬ 
ment on Indo-Nepali relations as any 
other. India has given Nepal more 
than Rs 200 crores in direct aid so 


far, and Nepal gratefully acknow¬ 
ledges this: but no more. Small 
brothers are sensitive about the 
generosity of Big Brothers. 

Of course, we all know that aid is 
not gived gratia; the qhid pro quo is 
political influence, or equally often, 
preventing someone else’s influence. 
In this case, China’s. There is a vital 
difference between Nepal's relation¬ 
ship with India as compared to 
China. Nepal has no emotional links 
with China; China is a neighbour 
which can be dealt on fortnal terms. 
But India is something else alto¬ 
gether. The majority of the popula¬ 
tion can trace tneir lineage to India, 
and the Terai in the south of Nepal 
has always had an indistinct border. 
There has been much movement 
across this border, for historical and 
geographic reasons. Till recently, if 
a Nepali from the north-west wanted' 
to go east (without the benefit of 
aeroplanes), he had to come down 
to India, travel east, and then go 
up again. Moreover, the mother cul¬ 
ture of this Hindu Raj is in India 
— and any nation in such a vulner¬ 
able position naturally gets more 
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sensitive. Independence must not 
only exist: it must be seen to exist. 
Thus: quarrels. 

India has been involved with In¬ 
ternal Nepali politics. When the 
revolt against the Ranas was going 
on in 1951, King Tribhuvan took 
shelter in the Indian Embassy for 
months. Moreover, according to the. 
Government's own admission (Facts 
about Nepal February 1975), 85 per 
cent of Nepal’s imports come from 
India. As vital a commodity as salt 
Is one of these essential imports. 
The other, and more disturbing "side 
of the picture, is that Indian busi¬ 
nessmen have controlled the trade 
and the smuggling that sustains 
Nepal for a long ‘ while. Nepal’s 
nearest available seaport is Calcutta. 
For all these and more reasons, if 
Nepal is not actually at India’s 
mercy, it is as near to it as any 
neighbour can get. And, according 
to the Nepalese, our Foreign Minis¬ 
try bureaucrats have not displayed 
anv sensitivity in applying this lever¬ 
age whenever possible. 

It is the queer and familiar situa¬ 
tion where even leaders of the 
Nepali Congress, who have found 
shelter and sympathy here, have to 


repeatedly stress that they are inda 
pendent in their thinking. While fac¬ 
tions of the communists can openly, 
proclaim that they are pro-China, or 
pro-Russian, it is extremely difllcuU 
for any politician to similarly pro¬ 
claim that he or she is “pro- 
Indian”. That' would be suicide. 
Bhattarai demands that India “need 
not bribe the politicians and the 
civil service to get better concession 
from a poor country like Nepal”. 
He makes a repeated distinction bet¬ 
ween moral support and monetary 
support from India: "It is in India's 
national Interest to extend all moral 
support, which I am glad.it ia 
doing, to democratic forces In 
Nepal. In the long run, only a demo¬ 
cratic Nepal can be a friend of 
a democratic India.” 

And well he might make a distinc¬ 
tion. As one of the serious charges 
against the Nepali Congress is that 
It is taking money from Indian 
sources. Certainly, the senior leaders 
who stayed in India were being 
-supported by friends and sympa¬ 
thisers within our country. In fact, 
one of the reasons why B. P. Koirala 
left for Nepal during the Emergency 
was because Mrs Gandhi had pres¬ 
surised those who were helping hint 
to withdraw their financial support 
to him. But it would be ridiculons 
to call them “Indian agents”. To be¬ 
gin with, thev would not be able to 
survive in Nepal if the people 
thought they were Indian agents. 
As Koirala himself points out in the 
interview to SUNDAY, he would 
probably be tougher with India than 
the present Government is if he 
came to power. And purely, on our 
side, we do not want another Mujib ? 

Nepal is so strategically located 
that, in these times of instability, 
the eyes of all super and regional 
powers are on this country. Every¬ 
one is keen to know what kind of 
Government will come to power. In 
classical fashion, what the foreign 
powers are doing, is buying support 
within every Party — there is no¬ 
thing as safe as hedging one’s bets. 
It is quite clear that foreign money 
does play a part in the country. 
SUNDAY has leatnt that the de¬ 
posits of the Rashtra Bank rose sud¬ 
denly by Rs 30 crores in May, 
through many different accounts, 
and no one has a valid explanation 
of how this happened. Part of this 
money could be from the RSS, 
which is known to have funds in 
Nepal, probably in the custody of a 
senior politician of the ruling, 
establishment. The Madhya Pradesh 
Chief Minister. Mr V. K. Sakh- 
lecha’s mysterious visit to Nepal in 
a Slate Government plane has al¬ 
ready been exposed in the Indian 
Press. 

There are far more questions in 
Nepal today than answers. The 
answers will take a long time in 
coming : precisely how long, „nobody 
knows. Not Adhikari. not Koirala, 
not even the King. All they can try 
to do is to ensure that the people 
do not have to wait so long for the 
answers that they turn violent. ■ 
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B. P. KOIRALA, the once and possibly 
future Prime Minister of Nepal lives 
simply in a typical Nepali house in 
Chabhill, Kathmandu. Two serious 
operations, the scars of which are 
promote it on the left side of his 
throat, have left his voice weak and 
slightly tremulous, but the spirit is 
still st.Yony end the man retains the 
courage that has seen hem through 
the most cruel of years — imprison¬ 
ment, mental torture, solitary com 
tenement, banishment. Out he looks 
happy now. At long last the demo¬ 
cratic Nepal that he has fought for 
all his life seems to be on the hori 
son; the referendum ordered by 
King Birendra looks like the last 
stretch of a long climb. M. J. 
AKBAR interviewed "BP" (as he is 
affectionately known) in Kathmandu. 

Has the King outmanoeuvred 
you politically by calling for a 
referendum ? 

A : Not at all. This is exactly 
what we wanted, because we could 
not have expected the King to repu¬ 
diate the present system just like 
that. Moreover, he could not have 
restored the status quo ante, that is 
restored us (the Nepali Congress) to 
power without some su^h manoeuvre. 
Q: Why did he call for this refer¬ 

endum ? 

A : Because he wants to promote 
the stability of his throne. 

Q : Why are you interested in the 
stability of the throne ? Why don't 
you want to end the monarchy ? 

A: There are three basic reasons. 
The traditional authority of the King 
must be utilised to solve the prob¬ 
lems of the country. We are not yet 
a nation; we are, rather, an adminis¬ 
trative unit. We have begun think¬ 
ing on national lines‘only from 1951- 
’52. We do not have a polity as 
yet. And economically we are very 
primitive. These are formidable 
tasks, and we have to make use of 
the authority of the throne to 
achieve these three tasks. More¬ 
over. during the transition period, 
the King will have a role to play. I 
always give the example of Spain. If 
the monarchy had not been restored 
in Spain I don't think the transition 
from Franco’s fascism to democracy 
would have been possible so smoothly. 

Q: Doesn’t this sound like the 
language of compromise? Has not 
your history taught you that to com¬ 
promise with monarchy is dangerous? 
A: I have not compromised on basic 
issues: the restoration of democracy, 
on the need for elections, on the 
multi-Party system, on the Govern¬ 
ment being responsible to the people, 
on the primacy of Parliament. 

Q ■ You don’t think you are putting 
too much trust again on the palace? 

A: We have reached a point in 
Nepal’s histon when the King has to 
make up his mind whether he wants 
to save his throne or be an authori¬ 
tarian -ruler. 

Q: Were you using similrtr argu¬ 
ments to ra'ionalise vour positron 
between 1952 and 1960 (when the 
“royal coup" threw out Koirala’s 
Government )’ 

A: I told the late King Mahendra 
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in a heated discussion with him .in 
1960—F think this was a little before 
the coup, perhaps in December itself 
—that the problems Nepal was facing 
needed total national effort and if the 
King thought he could autocratically 
solve problems he was grievously 
mistaken. The monarchy has been 
in power for nearly 20 years after 
that, and the King finds no improve¬ 
ment—economically, politically, in 
any way. 

Q ■ Is it in the feudal nature to be 
responsive to the mess, to worry about 
the well being of the people? 

A: That is what people have been 
telling me—that this is the lesson of 
history. But somehow I feel, and I 
would like to believe, that in the 
interest of our nation, our.King would 
be out of the usual run of kings. 

Q: Does Che King have any support 
among the people’ 

A: He has traditional authority. If 
he is removed it will certainly create 
a vacuum. And that will add to our 
national problems. 

Q : Does the Kinq like you? 

A: I don’t know. He has to like 
whoever is liked by the people. He 
should have no choice in the matter. 
He can't indulge in his personal likes 
and dislikes (when running the 
country). 

Q: But Kings have always employ¬ 


ed personal likes and dislikes m 
running their affairs. 

A : That is why they have brought 
the situation to a point where a 
small students’ struggle becomes a 
national crisis. It is because of poli¬ 
tics which is based on personal ldio- 
syncracies that the administration 
is so fragile, is so unresponsive to 
the aspiration of the people, is so 
alienated from the people. 

0. One of the things the King has 
done by unilaterally calling for a 
referendum, without consulting you, 
is to equate you with all other poli¬ 
ticians of Nepal. He has shown you 
no special status, despite your re¬ 
cord. 

A : I couldn’t haw expected he 
would restore status quo ante. This 
was the device he chose. But we 
are going to be in power. 

Q: What has been the impact of 
ihe referendum decision ? 

A : The King has defused the cri¬ 
sis and established his bona tides 
with the people. It must have come 
as a bombshell to many of the as¬ 
pirants to power through intrigue 
and manipulation. 

0 : Would you like to name sorrw 
of these aspirants ? 

A : (Smiles) No names. 

Q: But no date has been fixed far 
the referendum. 

A : That is not possible; even if I 
were the King I could not have out¬ 
right suggested the date. But my 
fepling is' that the King wants to 
have the election as soon as possible 
and be done with it. 

Q: But won’t this delay slow the 
momentum towards democracy ? 

A : No. From the moment the King 
called for the election, there has 
been a qualitative change in the 
situation; people have started popu¬ 
lar politics. 

Q: What is the nature of the sup¬ 
port that I the Nepah Congress com¬ 
mands among the people ? 

A : I think ours is not a class 
Party; it’s a national Party. Parti¬ 
cularly on questions such as restora¬ 
tion of democracy, people from 
every walk of life look to us for 
leadership. 

Q: It is said that your support is 
weak among the peasantry. 

A : How can anyone say thai ? We 
won the elections in 1959 — through 
the peasant vote. If anything, we 
have improved our position since 
1960. After all. we were the only 
ones who struggled; the others were 
nowherj. 

Q: How do yost intend to solve the 
problem of factionalism within vour 
Party ? 

A : Ours is a democratic Party. 
Even in monolithic Parties like the 
Communist Party there are different 
points of view. But meet Ganesh 
Man Sin^h, Bhattarai and myself 
and see if there are any major dif¬ 
ferences between us. On the question 
of referendum there is total unani¬ 
mity within our Party. We support 
this step of the King. Some of my 
colleagues want that in the interests 
of impartiality (in the elections) 
there should be further steps before 
the elections are held. But I don’t 
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insist oh that, and they too don’t 
raise their protest to the level of a 
condition. Similarly, a general am¬ 
nesty for all political prisoners would 
be in tune with the steps the King 
has lately taken, and it would create 
a healthier atmosphere for a referen¬ 
dum — but I do not want to make 
this a condition precedent to a re¬ 
ferendum. My colleagues empha¬ 
sise this (the demand for amnesty) 
more than I„do, but they too have 
not made this a condition. 

Q : How powerful is the Commu¬ 
nist movement? 

A : It is very weak, because the 
movement is fragmented. Firstly, 
by rifts between the pro-Russian, the 
pro-Chinese and the nationalist com¬ 
munists. Then, among these broad 
factions, internal rifts exist — the 
factions are waging a more ferocious 
war between themselves than at any¬ 
one else. 

Q: Why have the communists sup¬ 
ported the King and the .panchayat 
system ? 

A : I think it was an ideological 
anachronism, but strategically it is 
sound policy, because they could be 
effective in a situation where the 
two most important Parties were at 
loggerheads. Not having mass sup¬ 
port, they could play an effective 
role by politicking. 

Q : It is well known that many 
Indian politicians, the Socialists in 
particular, are your close friends. 
Has your Indian connection hurt) you 
politically in Nepal ? 

A : I was in Indian politics. Not 
many people know that I was for 
four years in a British prison during 
the independence movement. In 1930, 
I was arrested as a terrorist; I was 
operating between Benaras and 
Hajipur. And during the 1942 move¬ 
ment too, when I was arrested in 
1942 I was kept with Rajendra Pra¬ 
sad in Bankipore jail for six months. 
Then I was taken to Hazaribagh jail 
where I was with Jagjivan Ram. I 
knew Chandrashekhar quite a few 
years ago; he was a junior member 
then; he has attended some of my 
summer classes in socialism. I know 
Madhu Dandavate, George Fernan¬ 
des. Madhu Limaye, Surendra 
Mohan.... 

Why should this hurt me in 
Nepal? The unscrupulous Opposition 
has been trying to call me some, 
kind of an Indian stooge — but that 
does not cut any ice. Every time 
I came back from treatment from 
Europe* I faced demonstrations by 
hired people. One of the slogans 
called me the running dog of Indian 
imperialism, but I don’t think that 
has hurt my politics. My friendship 
with Indian leaders does not prevent 
me from being an ardent nationalist. 
I've been telling some of my detrac¬ 
tors that an Indian leader should be¬ 
ware of me rather than me being 
beware of them. 

Q : t think Delhts South Block 
knows that. 

A : (Smiles) I think, yes. I have 
some experience also (in this con¬ 
text). In 1960 we were involved in 
some important trade negotiations. 


The South Bloc people were very 
adamant on certain issues and things 
were not moving. I contacted Nehru 
directly and he sent for L. K. Jha— 
Jha was a class fellow of mine from 
Benaras. Nehru said the treaty 
should not be delayed, and whatever 
I wanted should be given. 

Q ■ What do you think of the 
bureaucrats who implement our for¬ 
eign policy ? 

A: I do not want to comment on 
that because I have not had to deal 
with them. But sometimes they 
give the impression that they are 
too rigid, too unaware of the natio¬ 
nal susceptibilities of foreign coun¬ 
tries. 

Q: How would you compare Vajpa¬ 
yee’s foreign policy with Mrs 
Gandhi's ? 

A : Vajpayee has been trying to 
soften the abrasive policy of his pre¬ 
decessor and I think he has improv¬ 
ed, relations with his neighbours — 
though 1 don't know if the improve 
ment is only cosmetic. But 1 talked 
«to Pakistani and Bangladeshi diplo¬ 
mats when I was in Washington and 
they also said there has been im¬ 
provement since Mrs Gandhi’s days. 
The Indian Government cannot go 
against the general mood of its peo¬ 
ple and we have been receiving mas¬ 
sive popular support for our demo¬ 
cratic movement, Vajpayeeji once 
admitted this at a Press conference 
two years ago. There is tremendous 
goodwill for us in India — never has 
there been such enthusiastic support 
for our cause. 

Q: Is Indian money playinq a part 
in Nepali politics 1 
A : I have no information about 
this. I don't want to say anything 
about something 1 do not know. 

Q: But your Party has been accus¬ 
ed of taking money from Indian 
sources. 


A: This is a false accusation. This 
charge appears whenever we win an 
.election and show our popular 
strength; or detractors come forward 
with this. Now we are accused of 
getting money from the Americans 
also. (Smiles.) One very important 
communist paper has accused me of 
riding to power on the back of Mr 
Carter ! 

Q: Do you have full control over 
I he agitation now taking place m 
Nepal ? 

A : You see, we have full control 
over the genuine agitation. But we 
have no control over the anti-social 
elements. (By now) all genuine 
movemen s have been suspended and 
there is, by and large, a peaceful 
atmosphere in the country. We crea¬ 
ted a situation (where peaceful 
change was possible) when we deci¬ 
ded. to return to Nepal with the slo¬ 
gan of national reconciliation. We 
created an atmosphere where people 
could organise and speak out against 
the system. When the students de¬ 
cided to launch a movement, we did 
not. associate ourselves (officially) as 
the Nepali Congress, but we asked 
our members to assist the move¬ 
ment wherever possible. We did not 
want this movement to acquire a 
political overtone because our policy 
was not one of confrontation. We 
h:.d permitted our units to organise 
agitations on local economic issues, 
or sectional issues, but we did not 
want to confront the King with a 
political struggle. The student move¬ 
ment did play a role, but it was not 
the main factor which has induced 
the King to call the referendum. 

Q: Do you think the King was 
haunted by the fate of the Shah of 
Iran ? 

A : l don’t know. But the situa¬ 
tion in Iran must have been one of 
the factors which the King must 
have taken into consideration. ■ „ 
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B Left Front Government of 
West Bengal is two years old. 
In these two years its popularity 
has diminished quite a lot in the 
urban areas, particularly among the 
middle class. Correspondingly, its 
influence among the rural poor has 
gone up considerably. The organisa¬ 
tional strength of the CPI(M), the 
main partner in the Left Front, has 
gone up at least four to five times 
among the poor and lower middle 
class in the villages. 

That the influence of the Left 
Front Government has dwindled in 
the urban areas can be ascertained 
by anybody who keeps his eyes and' 
ears open in trams, buses and com 
muter trains. Critical views about it 
can be heard both in the greater 
Calcutta area and the district towns. 


The main reason for this is that it is 
this middle class itself which bad 
expected the most from it. Many of 
them bad thought that if a Govern¬ 
ment came to power under the lead¬ 
ership of the CPI(M) then a lot of 
the problems of the State would be 
solved quite easily. But that has not 
happened. In the area that concerns 
the middle class the most—employ¬ 
ment— the Government has not been 
able to show any success in two 
years. Quite to the contrary, the 
power crisis has aggravated the un* 
employment problem. Hundreds ot 
small units in West Bengal have 
closed down against the onslaught 
of the power shortage. Everybody 
has realised that there is now little 
hope of new industry starting in the 
State under the present conditions of 


power availability. That in these con¬ 
ditions there is no hope of new job op¬ 
portunities coming up in any signi¬ 
ficant way, the middle class nas 
clearly grasped. 

The other main cause of the middle 
class ariger with the Left Front 
Government is the twin problems ot 
power shortage and transport diffi¬ 
culties. These problems were there 
also during the Congress rai but not 
in this magnitude. The urban mid¬ 
dle class has never had to face such 
a crisis situation before. The CPI(M) 
is trving its level best to tell the 
people that both these problems are 
the result of the inefficiency and 
poor planning of the jjrevious Con¬ 
gress Government. Initially many 
people accepted this explanation. 
However, when they found that even 
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after the lapse of many months the 
Government was not able to provide 
a solution, then most of them ceased 
to blame the Congress Government 
entirely. They arc now quite critical 
of the Left Front Government. W'hat 
annoys them more is that they are 
not sure that the leaders of the Gov¬ 
ernment care much for the solution 
of the problems. The public cannot 
see the Left Front Ministers trying 
their utmost to solve them. The 
leaders are rather trying to save 
themselves by shifting the whole 
blame on the previous Government. 
The public cannot quite appreciate 
this attitude. When in the height of 
summer there is no electricity for 
hours every day and people have to 
wait for an hour or more to get a 
foothold in a bus, who would not 
lose his patience? If the Congress 
was in power now the Left Front 
people would certainly have called 
many bandbs and created a lot of dis¬ 
turbances. 

Other than the problems of un¬ 
employment, power and transport, 
the things that have made ordinary 
people lose hope in the Left Front 
Government are the prevalence of 
callous heartlessncss, inefficency and 
corruption in Government hospitals 
and offices. The Left Front people 
have for years blamed these things 
on the Congress rule. At one time 
people automatically thought that 
with the removal of the Congress 
from power these problems would 
also begin to disappear. But the sad 
fact is that the Left Front Govern¬ 
ment, even alter two years of rule, 
has not been able to bring about any 
change in the working ot Govern¬ 
ment offices and hospitals. In many 
instances the situation now is worse 
than before. Particularly the condi 
tion of the hospitals in Calcutta and 
the district towns. The Chief Minis- 
er himself has repeatedly asked 
Government employees to come to 
work on time, work conscientiously 
and be helpful to the common peo¬ 
ple but till now this has not borne 


any fruit. This is in spite of the 
State Government having increased 
the pay, allowances and other faci¬ 
lities of its employees. Left Front 
leaders now admit m private con¬ 
versation that it is much easier to 
get people to launch agitations to 
get more for Themselves than to get 
them to work harder. 

On the one hand the increasing 
problems of unemployment, power 
shortage and transport and on the 
other hand the callousness and in¬ 
efficiency in Government offices 
and hospitals—these are slowly mak¬ 
ing the ordinary people particularly 
the middle class thoroughly disillu¬ 
sioned with the Left Front Govern¬ 
ment. This feeling has grown in the 
last one year. During the first year 
ot Left Front rule people gave them 
a chance, wanted to see how they 
progressed From the second year 
the criticism of their failure has be¬ 
come more strident. 

T HE foregoing, of course, does not 
mean that the Left Front Gov¬ 
ernment has done nothing for the 
urban areas. There has been a lot of 
improvement in the condition of 
Calcutta's roads. Lawlessness among 
students has decreased Examina¬ 
tions are being held much more re¬ 
gularly and properly. Mass copying 
in examinations has decreased. 

What is most import an!, the CPI(M) 
on coming to powei, has not 
tried settling old scores Fiom 1971 
onwards many supportrrs of the 
CPI.(M) have been murdered by 
Congress and Naxalite supporters. 
Many thousands of CPI(M) workers 
and activists have had to leave 
their houses and take shelter in other 
localities. But after coming to power 
the CPI(M) ha • not started to take 
revenge in the greater Calcutta 
area The violent rule that the CPltM) 
adopted during the day> of the 
1969 United Fiont rule has been 
totally abandoned this time. No 
Congress or Naxalite worker has 
been either beaten up or made to 


leave his neighbourhood. Against 
many of them there were charges of 
murder. The Left Front Government 
has not dug these up. It has allowed 
everyone to live in his own neigh¬ 
bourhood and participate in legiti¬ 
mate politics. During Congress rule 
many Congress workers were vic¬ 
tims of the infighting within their 
Party and found themselves in jail. 
But under the Left Front Govern¬ 
ment no Congress worker has gone 
to jail, either under an old murder 
charge or because of his current 
legitimate political activities. 

But it is in the nature of ordinary 
people to only remember the fail¬ 
ures and forget the achievements. 
This happened during the Congress 
days, it is happening again during 
the Left Front days. That is why 
ordinary people are giving more im¬ 
portance to the power and transport 
problems and criticising the Govern¬ 
ment for its failures more. Many 
people are also annoyed with the 
wav the Government has beaten the 
refugees out of Mnrichjhapi. This 
is because for manv years it was 
Parties like the CPI(M), Forward 
Bloc and the RSP who had been in¬ 
sisting that those who had to leave 
Fast Bengal would have to be settled 
in West Bengal. But when these 
same people forced the Marichjhapi 
residents to leave for Dandakarnya 
under very biutal circumstances 
many ordinary people, were pained. 

T HE influence of the Left Front 
Government and the CPI(M) 
liave increased the most among the 
poo; in the villages In the last two 
years the CPl(M)’s oiganlsational 
m- work among them has been 
strengthened four to five fold. Many 
among them feel that alter a long 
time there is a Government that 
they i ail call their own. The politi¬ 
cal influence of the rural poor Is 
still very low. The political, social 
and economic life of rural West 
Bengal is determined still bv the 
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Times being what they 
i ve had to stop buying 
a kilo of peas. 

I thought twice when 
I bought my daughter's 
birthday sari. 

So why should I spend 
extra on a glass that looks 
like just about any other? 




Because Yera is the difference that the eye can't see! 


Yera's Colour Variation 
Polariscope sees minute stres¬ 
ses which can develop into 
cracks that the eye can't see. 

What most people consider an extra¬ 
vagant waste of time, is where Yera's 
quality control begins. A great deal of 
care is taken for accuracy in visual inspec¬ 
tion But that's only the beginning The 
colour variation polariscope pinpoints 
stresses and inconsistencies which no 
human eye can spot but which signifi¬ 
cantly alter quality and life of a glass. 

Yera's Thermal Shock Test 
subjects glass to a wide range 
of temperature variation...so 


that it can withstand any nor¬ 
mal shocks you give it. 

How often have you poured hot liquid 
into a glass and seen it crack in front of 
your eyes ? This rarely happens with Yera. 
The coefficient of expansion has been 
thoroughly tested to remove all possible 
accidents This is merely one of the ways 
in which Yera ensures sturdy, reliable 
long-lived glass 

There is no copyright on 
design...but it's not so sim¬ 
ple to imitate quality. 

Yera has always been an innovator 
in design And you know how it is with 
success A fast selling design usually 


produces a flood of imitations. But the 
precision and high technical expertise 
that lead to fine quality are not so easy to 
imitate. That is why branded buying 
makes good sense. In the long run you 
get what you pay for. 

Sometimes you have to pay 
a little more to save money. 

In the long run quality pays It pays 
in freedom from chipping and cracking 
It pays in freedom from easy breakages 
It uays in terms of longer life ... a life that 
is guaranteed by over 30 years of glass 
making experience.. Experience you can 
count on 



Six months later you'll be glad 

you bought Yera ! Industries Limited Baroda. 


Look for tha Yera mark 
at tha bottom— 

your guarantee of auperb quality 
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middle, and upper middle classes. 
But a poor man and a jotedar (land¬ 
lord) both have one vote each! If 
the CPI(M) can work among the 
rural poor faithfully and honestly 
for three more years then it will be 
very difficult to dislodge it from 
power. This is because the poor are 
obviously in a majority in the villa¬ 
ges in West Bengal. 

The rural poor are pleased with 
this Government the most because of 
the wheat and money they earn 
through the 'food for work’ pro¬ 
gramme. In this year alone the Gov¬ 
ernment has distributed more than 
60,000 tonnes of wheat. After a long 
time every one of the rural poor has 
had something to eat. With the food 
they have got Rs 2 each. Lakhs of 
poor people have been helped in this 
way. This wheat has been provided 
by the Centre but this is not known 
to the poor people. They know that 
this wheat and money have been 
given by the CP1(M) Government. In 
most cases the programme is being 
conducted in areas under panchayats 
controlled by the CPI(M). That is 
why the poor people are grateful to 
the CPI(M). 

This largescale distribution of free 
wheat and the CPI(M) agitation have 
in many areas raised the effective 
daily earnings of agricultural workers. 
Earlier in some areas in the State in 
the off season agricultural labourers 
could earn about Rs 2-3 per day. Now 
they earn Rs 34 per day. For this 
also it is the CPI(M) that is thanked. 

The third reason for the popularity 
of the Government and the Party is 
‘Operation Barga’. The law for record¬ 
ing the names of bargadars (share¬ 
croppers) in the Government files was 
already there during Congress rule. 
But in practice only a few names had 
been recorded then. Landowners used 
to take advantage of this and evict 
share-croppers at will. Landowners 
used to be quite whimsical in select¬ 
ing bargadars every year. In West 
Bengal unregistered bargadars total 
over 3,000,000. The present Govern¬ 
ment has arranged to have their 
names registered quickly. Now land- 
owners ctmnot change bargadars at 
will. Even if a piece of land is sold, 
the interest of the bargadar is pro¬ 
tected. Slowly the banks are also 
lending money to the bargadars 
against their registration certificates. 
Formerly only landowners got bank 
loans. For this also the rural poor 
is grateful to the Left Front Gov¬ 
ernment. 

As a result of all this the upper 
and middle classes in the villages are 
very sore with this Government. With 
the registration of the bargadars’ 
rights land prices have gone down. 
In many areas bargadar-free land 
fetches twice the price of land with 
bargadars. They now do not want to 
give the owners of the land more than 
0 ono-tourth of the produce. Formerly 
the landowners wqukl have evicted 
such disobedient bgrgadars. But that 
Is not possible‘no#. Naturally land¬ 
lords are furious. They are angry at 
the rise in the wage rates of the 
landless labourers. This has increas¬ 


ed their costs. No landlord wants to 
• raise his cost of cultivation. 

On top of this is the issu.e of losing 
leadership positions in society. During 
the long period of Congress rule one 
class of people had systematically 
established themselves in leading 
roles in village society. They used 
to determine everything about village 
life. They used to form groups and 
fight among themselves, but kept 
their feuds within themselves. They 
were all mostly the upper and middle 
classes of the rural sodetv. The 
CPI(M) has changed this arrange¬ 
ment. The. rural leadership of the 
CPI(M) comes from the lower middle 
class. The lower middle class, with 
the support of the poor. Is driving 
out the middle ana upper classes 
from their positions of leadership. 
That is why in rural Bengal the plight 
of the upper and middle classes is 
the most pathetic today. Not only 
have they been economically harmed, 
their social leadership is also being 
threatened. In many cases the new 



leaders have humiliated and insulted 
them. The upper and middle classes 
of the rural society today are furious 
with the Left Front Government. 
These are the people in West Bengal 
today who want the quickest fall of 
the present Government. It they had 
the political machinery of the city- 
based industrialists today then the 
Government would have found the 
going much more rough. Some of 
them are trying to join hands with the 
CPI(M) and retrieve as much of their 
property and status, others are asking 
for a joint protest by the two Con¬ 
gresses and the Janata. They are 
clashing with the CPI(M). The Party 
is trying in every possible way to 
break the resolve of those who are 
not surrendering to it voluntarily. 
They are even being beaten up. 

C ERTAIN dangers are also looming 
larger before the CPI(M) at 
as great a speed as its popularity 
in the rural areas is increasing. 
Many of the thousands of lower 
middle class people who have join¬ 


ed the struggle of the CPI(M) in 
the last two years have done so out 
of a desire for power. Just after 
Independence many rural people 
came and stood by the Congress. 
Most of them have no political 
training. The ideological belief 
and commitment of many of them 
are also not very strong. Rut in their 
hands has come a lot of power. 
Through the panchayats the total 
power for rural devolopment is now 
in their hands. All the money is 
spent by them. All Government 
sponsored work in the rural areas 
as also all relief aid is distributed 
by them. But they have no ad¬ 
ministrative experience or political 
tradition. Therefore a lot of mal¬ 
practices and groupism are bound 
to surface. This is in fact already 
visible. Also visible is extreme 
partisan behaviour. 

The CPI(M) leadership will try its 
utmost to lead them in the channels 
of Party-approved activity. The 
question is whether they will succe¬ 
ed. Recently the Party leadership, 
in a secret circular, has asked the 
district leaderships to keep a very 
strict eye on them- But it is not 
easy to bring thousands of new¬ 
comers under the yoke of Party dis¬ 
cipline. If they go astray they will 
dig the grave of the Party in the 
villages. If they keep on the right 
track they will be able to build a 
fortress of strength for the Party. 
For this the Party will have to 
motivate them politically rather than 
dangle before them the fruits of 
office. Undoubtedly this is most 
difficult. It is so much easier to 
tempt people. 

But seeing the state of their 
following among the middle class, 
the CPf(M) must surely be realis¬ 
ing the folly of either trying to 
tempt people with the fruits of office 
or leading them along on an agita¬ 
tional path. The more people get, 
the more they want. The middle 
class following of the CPI(M) is no 
exception. Even though the CPIlM) 
has delivered the goods quite con¬ 
siderably for them it still does not 
have their support. The CPI(M) is 
trviag its utmost now to fill Gov¬ 
ernment offices with its supporters. 
It is trying to fill the lower rungs 
of the i State police similarly. But 
what is the guarantee that they will 
not change after some time? Many 
State Government emolovees arc 
supporters of the pro-CPI(M) State 
Co-ordination Committee. When in 
Opposition the Party with their sup¬ 
port called innumerable successful 
bandhs. But now that the Party ^ is 
in power and wants them to be more 
hard working, is it getting any co¬ 
operation? If the CPI(M) tries to 
follow Dartisan politics in the 
villages through the panchayats then 
it will be committing a grave mis¬ 
take. It will begin with favouritism 
for Party members, which wild be 
followed by favouritism for sectio¬ 
nal interests and lead ultimately to 
nepotism and personal corruption. 
And this sort of inexorable logical 
conclusion will ultimartdly ruin .the 
Party. ■ 
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'Secessionist politics has 
no future in Kashmir' 


Q: When do you intend to relin¬ 
quish your directorship 01 Sher-e- 
Kashmir Medical Institute and join 
active politic a ? 

A : My basic profession is looking 
after the sick. This 1 will leave only 
when 1 am dead. But I am never 
away from politics. Whenever the 
situation has demanded my presence, 
f have always been there. So the 
question of joining active politics 
does not arise. 

Q : What was the main reason for 
Mirza Altai Bea and Shtekh Abdullah 
falhng out> Was it an attempt to 
pare the may for you? 

A : N'o 1 It was not to pave the 
way for me. Sheikh Sahib had made 
it amply clear that it Beg Sahib out¬ 
lives him he will be our guide. Cer¬ 
tain things went against Party disci¬ 
pline and they fell out. My father 
never stood bv untruth. 

Q: Isn’t it that Mirza Beg wanted 
to see you out of politics ? 

A : I have no idea about it. I 
have always known him as a great 
friend of my father. 1 have never 
quarrelled with him. Why should 
I ? 

Q •' Mirza Afzal Beg’s comeback is 
talked about a lot. 

A : I can t speak on it. Only the 
Party president, Sheikh Sahib, and 
the general secretary can talk about 
it. My only wish is that the nation’* 
good is taken into (onsideration. 

Q: You are tipped to succeed 
the Sheikh. Who will be your mam 
contender withm and outside the 
Party? 

A ; People alone will decide his 
successor and time alone will show 
who he will be. 

Q: These days politicians’ sons, 
daughters, sons in-law keep getting 
into politics. Is u not a dangerous 
trend ? 

A ‘ I have always said politicians’ 
sons have an edge over others be¬ 
cause they are nearer to the political 
scene and seat of power. The dif¬ 
ference is only in degrees, the 
amount of involvement in their par¬ 
ents' work. And if oiio is able to 
help one's parents in a good way and 
not use this for bad ends then it is 
not a bad thing. 

Q : Should parents actively promote 
their son's political career ? 

A : No one must be thrust on the 
people, Let them grow with the mas- 
ses and let them learn the hard way. 
Thereby they will be more useful to 
people. 

Q: Don’t you feel that after Sheikh 
Sahib secessionist politics is going to 
thrive again ? 


I AROOQ ABDULLAH, 41, is the eldest, 
son of Shctkh Mohammad Abdullah, 
and the director in charge of the 
Sher-e-Koshmip National Medical Ins¬ 
titute Trust. He is already being 
talked about as the most likely suc¬ 
cessor to his fatlher. Dr Abdullah L- 
not only a doctor; he is also politi¬ 
cian. He was president of the J & K 
Youth National Conference till its 
dissolution in October 1976. He lived 
in England for 12 long years and 
married a Briton. Bub immediately 
after Sheikh Abdullah became the 
Chief Minister he gave up his British 
citizenship and his practice in Eng¬ 
land tv fly back to Kashmir. Z. G. 
MOHAMMAD had an hour-and-a-half 
long conversation with this VIP-son 
at his residence in Srinagar. 


A A ■ far as secession is concern¬ 
ed, even today there arc elements 
who are trying to stage a comeback 
on this Issue. Let me make it clear 
that Sheikh Sahib and the people of 
the State joined the Indian Union on 
three fundamental principles : secu¬ 
larism, socialism and democracy. So 
long as these three, pillars remain 
strong everywhere in India, I don’t 
think that politicians using secession 
as a plan will have any future. 

Q: What was the reason for the 
spontaneous upsurge in Kashmir 
against the execution of Mr Z A. 
Bhutto? 

A : This was a sudden outbrust of 
the people’s feelings against the In¬ 
human treatment meted out to a man 
who had done much for Pakistan. It 
will not he wrong to say that in the 
United .Nations he spoke for Kash¬ 
mir foi Jong. People still lem, ruber 
that. People believe that if there 
was any person, who could stabilise 
the Muslims of Pakistan, then it was 
Bhutto. 

Q: During the recent demonstra¬ 
tions, people demanded the libera¬ 
tion of Pakistani occupied Kashmir. 
Could you comment on this, please ? 

A : 1 st.ongly feel that our breth¬ 

ren in Azad Kashmir are suppressed 
and are being harassed bv the mili¬ 
tary junta. The BBC has dearly 
shown in its broadcasts that Azad 
Kashmir (Pakistani occupied Kashmir) 
wants to come out of Pakistan. But 
unfortunately- the Government of 
India seems to be silent on the issue. 
The people of Kashmir dearly 
demonstrated their desire for the 
liberation of their Azad Kashmir 
brethren. 


Q: Does it mean that the Bhutto 
execution has eliminated the Pakis¬ 
tani factor from Kashmir politics ? 

A : No. I think* it has generated 
hatred against the ruling military 
junta. 1 feel that the Muslims of 
the state think that the people of 
Pakistan are suppressed by the pre¬ 
sent Government. I don't think peo¬ 
ple on the whole ever wanted to be 
a part of Pakistan. And recent hap¬ 
penings in Pakistan have vindicated 
the stand of people like my father. 

0 : Some years back you visited 
Pakistani occupied Kashmir? How 
do people there fc-T ? * 

A . I saw their pitiable conditioh. 
I’or that visit I am grateful to the 
late Mi 7. A. Bhutto, who permitted 
me to visit Azad Kashmir even when 
the Azad Kashmir President was 
against my visit. At that time, 1 had 
told the then Prime Minister of 
Pakistan about the state of develop¬ 
ment of Azad Kashmir, There were 
no toads. No medical amenities. 
Only a few educational institutions. 
The Pakistan Government have paid 
no attention to the development of 
Azad Kashmir. People on the whole 
there do not want to be a colony of 
Pakistan. 

Q: What is the reason for the 
mounting resistance against Sheikh 
Sahib in the Jammu region ? 

A . When you talk of the Jammu 
agitation I must correct you. The 
Jammu area does not mean Jammu 
city only. It means the districts of 
Dada, Kathua, Poonrh, Rajouri, Ud- 
hampur and Jammu cii.y. The. agitation 
started over the recruitment of some 
teachers in Poonch. Previously these 
jobs went to the city dwellers only. 
But now 'the policy is to provide 
equal opportunities for development 
to all the, parts. Mciybe some mis¬ 
takes were made by the officials. 
This gave the politicians who were 
out of power a chance to agitate so 
as to create a situation in the state 
favourable for the imposition of- 
President’s rule. So that these poli¬ 
ticians could again rob the people of 
their rights. 

0: Do you feel that the Central 
Government wanted the disturbances 
in the State ? 

A : l don’t know. 

Q: Do you feel that the RSS was 
behind the agitation? 

A : Yes, I am certain that the RSS 
played its role in it but I warn them 
that any division of the State on a 
religious basis will destroy the in¬ 
tegrity of the country. ■ 








Vajpayee's fringe benefits 


By RAJENDRA MATHUR 


S URELY the public speeches of a 
Minister are not his private pro¬ 
perty. When the speeches are being 
made any interested journalist may 
record them on a tape, .transcribe 
them and splash the entire text 
across the pages of his newspaper, 
space and the news editor permitting, 
without bothering about copyright or 
royalties. Radio and television are 
equally free to use them, and by the 
same analogy a publisher may antho- 
logise them in a book. 

Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee, how¬ 
ever, has decided to derive some pri¬ 
vate benefit out of his official per¬ 
formances. He has brought out a 
book entitled New Dimensions of 
India’s Foreign Policy. It is publish¬ 
ed by Vision Books, has 256 pages 
and is priced at Rs. 65. 

The book is a compilation, from 
cover to cover. It contains the two 
speeches which Mr Vajpayee deli¬ 
vered in the United Nations General 
; Assembly in 1977 and 1978, the 
speech he delivered while replying 
to the Lok Sabha debate on the de¬ 
mand for grants made by his Minis¬ 
try, the speech he made in the con¬ 
ference of Non-Aligned Countries 
held in Belgrade in 1977, the learn¬ 
ed speech that he delivered in the 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, and so 
on and so forth. Would you like to 
know what Mr Vajpayee said while 
welcoming Mr Ramphal, the Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Commonwealth, 
over a banquet ? Or the way in 
which he welcomed Mr Warren Chris¬ 
topher, the US Assistant Secretary of 
State ? What did he say on alighting 
at Kabul airport ? How did he fare 
in a .television interview at Bel¬ 
grade? Did he speak like a Japa¬ 
nese in Japan ? If you want to 
gorge on all this trivia , please shell 
out Rs. 65. 

There could, of course, be no ob¬ 
jection to a Foreign Minister writing 
a treatise on his own foreign policv. 
and earning royalty therefrom. Mr 
.Vajpayee could have attempted to 
define the new dimensions which the 
country’s foreign policy has presum¬ 
ably acquired after his Party's com¬ 
ing to power. But he has not writ¬ 
ten a book at all. He has hand¬ 
ed over to his publishers the official 
transcripts of his speeches, from 
which both parties should be collect¬ 
ing a sizable packet. 

> If Vision Books have paid the 
* author a 15 per cent royalty Mr 
Vajpayee would be getting Rs. 9.75 
for every book that is sold. Assum¬ 
ing that the publishers have brought 
mit a first edition of 10,000 copies, 
the royalty accruing to the author 



would amount to Rs. 97,500. That 
should perhaps be the minimum. If, 
however, the royalty were to be 
20 per cent and the number of 
copies 20,000 the amount accruing to 
the Foreign Minister would add up 
to Rs. 2,60,000. A tidy fringe bene¬ 
fit, apart from the junkets abroad! 
And he has been in office only for 
two years. 

Why could this book not be piinted 
by the Publications Division of the 
Government, run by Mr Vajpayee’s 
faction-mate Mr Lai Krishna Advani, 
and sold, let us say, for Rs. 15 ? 
This establishment has in the past 
published speeches delivered by 
Nehru, Radhakrishnan, Rajendra 
Prasad and Indira Gandhi. Would it 
not have been more Janata-like if 
the speeches of the first non-Con- 
gress Foreign Minister of India had 
been published in cheap editions, arid 
going by Vajpayee's own logic, in 
Hindi ? Is it not the duty of the 
Government to make official docu¬ 
ments inexpensively available to the 
people ? 

The copyright of the book, we are 
informed, is held by Mr Atal Behan 
Vajpayee. It is a ridiculous claim. 
As a matter of fact if an enterpris¬ 
ing publisher were to reprint the en¬ 
tire book without any kind of tier- 
mission whatsoever, and sell it for 
Rs. 25 'instead of Rs. 65, Mr Vaj¬ 
payee couldn’t do a thing about it. 
He need not be paid a penny for 
the piracy. ft would be mean to 
grudge an author his royalty in an 
illiterate country like India, and a 


six-digit return should be something 
to crow about. But the objection is 
that Mr Vajpayee has not personal¬ 
ly authored the book. It is a collec¬ 
tion of official transcripts and many 
minds must have contributed to the 
texts as they appear Tiere. (If they 
haven’t, what is the entire South 
Block there for?) 

If Mr George Fernandes were to 
write a book about the new dimen¬ 
sions of India’s industrial policy in a 
similar fashion he could surely sell 
it to obliging industrialists at Rs. 165 
a copy. And the Government may 
entrust the publication of the next 
Five-Year Plan to a private publisher, 
who may then sell the tome for 
Rs. 500. Copyright: The Union 
Minister of Planning In Mr Vaj¬ 
payee’s book there is only one thing 
which deserves the protection of the 
copyright : the pieface by Mr M. C. 
Chagla. But a price of Rs. 65 is 
surely exorbitant for a three-page 
preface 

Jt is to be hoped that Mr Kanti 
Desai will not now start a publish¬ 
ing house to bring out the Sslectv d 
Speeches of Mcrrarj% Desai in a suit¬ 
ably priced de luxe edition. ft is 
also to be hoped that the Publica¬ 
tions Division will awaken to the fact 
that there has been a different Gov¬ 
ernment in office foi the last two 
years, and although what its Minis¬ 
ters have been saying has been 
jejune in the extreme, there may be 
nugget; ot son-e which may be worth 
culling and piesenting. ■ 



Aligarh—the fag-end 


By 0. V. VIJAYAN 


r PHE complaint of Mr. Uarikesh Ba- 
■I hadur (m Parliament) that the 
District Magistrate and the Superin¬ 
tendent of Police of Aligarh treated 
him and six other MPs ‘very casually 
and in an insulting manner’ led to 
loud protest fc against the conduct of 
these officials...Mr. Harikesh Bahadur 
particularly mentioned that the Su¬ 
perintendent of Police smoked in the 
presence of seven MPs, and when 
asked either to smoke later or go 
outside to finish his cigarette and 
come back, walked out... News 
Report. 

In my lean days 1 had worked with 
a coaching shop which prepared 
boys for the competitive examina¬ 
tions, so had a deep understanding of 
the working of the bureaucratic 
mind. I rushed to Aligarh, and 
brushing aside a policeman on guard, 
stormed into the Superintendent’s 


room. And sure enough, he was there 
sitting with his feet on the table 
and smoking away to glory. 

"Aligarh is burning,” I said, “and 
here you are, smoking instead of 
fiddling." 

I brought in the fiddling to impress 
him with a bit of ancient Roman his¬ 
tory. 

He smiled like all policemen do, 
and said blandly, “You’re right, sir.” 

“Why don’t you put the cigarette 
out?” I said. “Just smother it in the 
ash tray.” 

“This is a Dunhill, sir,” he pleaded. 
"And I'm enjoying it.” 

"But dash it, we re a parliamentary 
democracy,” f said “Use that ash 
tray.” 

The ITS boy was shaken when I 
brought in the subject of parliamen¬ 
tary democracy, because such things 
brought back memories of all the 
cramming done for the competitive 
exams. Seeing him dither, I plugged 
my line harder. 

“It all began with the Magna 
Carta,” l said “and now we’ve gotten 
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as far as Ershine May. Have you 
read Parliamentary Practice ?” 

"I'm sorry, sir,” he said. 

"Benjamin Franklin—" I began 
formidably. 

I saw the sweat glisten on bis 
brow. 

‘Td read it all, and forgotten it,” 
he said in desperation. “Please, sir, 
don’t force me to take the examina¬ 
tion” again." 

I patted him on his pips. 

“Have no fear,” *1 said. “This Go¬ 
vernment Is committed to the undoing 
of the Emergency apparatus. So 
there’ll be no refresher courses or re¬ 
exams. In fact all over the Hindi 
belt they’re copying freely in the 
examination halls. Well, this man 
Benjamin Franklin—" 

"Sir”, he said. 

“He was beheaded for inventing 
the cigarette," I said. "And our 
Government is committed to prohibi¬ 
tion and the banning of cowslaught- 
er.” * 

The Policeman fidgeted, then 
said, "Sir, may 1 corret you?” 

“Shoot!” I said, and the very next 
moment regretted thal indiscreet use 
of slang. 

“It was Sir Walter Raleigh, sir,” he 
said apologetically. "Ben Franklin 
merely invented the kite to prove 
that even adults could fly them." 

“II all amounts to the same thing," 
l said. "But what I want you to re¬ 
member is that he went up the scaf¬ 
fold for smoking before the Com¬ 
mons.” 

“Sir!" said the policeman, in a 
deathlike whisper. 

"Remember there bas been a riot 
here,” I said. “A non-communal riot, 
a secular riot, and if you will, a joint- 
seclor riot. I mean, one where the 
Government and the rioters creatively 
interact. It’s your duty, as a senior 
police officer, to keep off cigarettes. ! 
Dq you see the logical connection,” 

“I do, sir,” said the policeman. ‘Til 
see anything you ask me to see.” 

‘The Prime Minister will be pleas¬ 
ed to hear this,” I said. 

‘*Could we put aside our cigarette 
packets and our arms,” said the 
policeman, "and march on the politi¬ 
cians to pay them our respects ? 
Would that amount to mutiny, sir ?” 

"I hope not," I said. 

Before leaving him, I gave him a 
copy of the New Revised Rural 
Police Manual, which forbade police 
officers to smoke in the presence of 
rural politicians who held their own 
cigarettes between the little finger 
and the next 'digit, and dragged the 
smoke through the clenched fist from 
between the thumb and the fore¬ 
finger. There was something discon¬ 
certing and elitist in the way the 
officer cadre smoked their cigarettes, 
which made it difficult for us to im¬ 
plement our election promises. 

It’s all quiet in Aligarh. 
















A FTER about one and half years| 
stormy existence, the Nathwani 
Commission, appointed to inquire into 
the allocations of persecution of the 
conscientious objectors among the 
Bohras by their high priest, has. at 
last, produced its report. The com¬ 
mission, appointed by the “Citizens 
for Democracy” — an organisation 
committed to protect human and 
democratic rights — at the request of 
Jayaprakash Narayan. passed through 
a meandering course. On July 14th, 
1977. JP wrote to Mr V. M. Tarkunde, 
the General Secretary of the Citizens 
for Democracy: “My friend S. M. 
Joshi met me this morning and ex¬ 
plained to me how the Dawoodi 
(Bohra) community is suffering under 
the injustices perpetrated on them 
by their high priest—Bada Mullaji— 
of their community...The high priest 
functions like a State within a State. 
He levies taxes and penalises bis 
followers for acts which he considers 
an offence to him. Recently, a depu¬ 
tation headed by S. M. Joshi went to 
see the Prime Minister to appoint a 
commission to enquire into the grie¬ 
vances regarding harassment of the 
reformist section of the Bohra com¬ 
munity...The Prime Minister express¬ 
ed his inability to appoint a com¬ 
mission but he suggested that a non- 
official committee should be asked to 
do this work and in this connection 
the work of your committee in re¬ 
gard to the atrocities perpetrated on 
the Naxalites in Andhra was men¬ 
tioned.” 

So the inquiry commission was 
consti uted by the Citizens for 
Democracy at the instance of JP. 
Though it was an unofficial com¬ 
mission, the high priest, not unexpect¬ 
edly of course, raised the well-tasted 
slogan of “religion in danger”. Many 
Muslim leaders, overawed by the 
power of the high priest’s purse, 
dutifully orchestrated the slogan. 
They were being more opportunist 
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than orthodox, at least in this case. 
The obscurantists, band in glove with 
the vested interests, exerted so much 
pressure (all this speaks volumes 
about our secular political culture!) 
that even Jayaprakash Narayan re¬ 
tracted (Or was it a case of amnesia 
as thought by a section of the Press?). 
However, ithc commission with Mr 
Nathwani. a retired high court judge 
and the sitting member of Parliament 
as its chairman, had, besides Mr V. 
M. Tarkunde, Dr Alam Khundmiri, 
Dr Moin Shakir and Mr 'Chandra 
Kant Daru of Ahmcdabad. as its 
members. Despite the hysterical out¬ 
burst organised by the Bohra priest¬ 
hood against the commission, it held 
its sittings to examine 'the witnesses 
at Bombay, Ahmcdabad and Delhi. 

U DAIPUR is the citadel of the re¬ 
formists and hence it has suffer¬ 
ed most at the hands of the high 
priest’s cohorts. Apart from stray 
incidents ot violence, there have been 
organised attacks. One Mrs Mehfooza 
Abidali Adeeb, aged about 30, narrat¬ 
ed before the commission the harrow¬ 
ing tale of collective assault at 
Galiakot (near Udaipur) in 1973. 
According to her, “28th February, 
1973, is the day which still creates a 
shiver in my heart. On that day 
suddenly a mob came and started, 
beating us. They were saying that I 
am an enemy of the Dai (high priest). 
They were swearing that they will 
outrage my modesty. Then T was 
asked to condemn my husband because 
he is kafir (non-believer). When 1 
declined to do so one individual rush¬ 
ed towards me and dealt a lathi blow 
on my head. I felt giddy. After 
some time I regained consciousness. 
I saw that some persons were casting 
lustful eyes upon me. They also 
abused me and tore my outer garment. 
Ia this state I had to run up to (the) 
market from that place.” 

There are hundreds of such in¬ 


cidents. The commission has investi¬ 
gated only a few and established their 
veracity. The commission has also 
documented in detail the rigours of 
baraat and its disastrous conse¬ 
quences. There a many instances 
in which betrothal, were broken due 
to pressure by the priestly class 
because one of the family members 
belonged to the reformist group. 
There is a tragic case of two daught¬ 
ers of Tayyabbhai Koicha of Bombay 
who had taken active part in 
the reformist moverflenit. One of the 
two daughters, Shirin stated that both 
remained unmarried and lived isolat 
cd lives in Bandra for 35 years. 
Their mother was not allowed to be 
buried in the Bohra cemetery. 

The report has, with the help ot 
documents as well as oral evidence, 
proved it beyond any kind of doubt 
that the plight of the advocates of 
reform and their supporters is worse 
than that of untouchables in the 
Bohra community. In fact the Bohra, 
high priest is guilty of creating a 
new class of untouchables in free 
India. The commission finds the 
charge that the Bohra priesthood 
reeks to establish total control over 
the members of the community and 
demands total conformity to be quite 
well-founded. The priesthood in fact 
leaves no aspect of a Bohra’s life 
uncontrolled. The commission has 
proved with documentary evidence 
the case of the high priest ordering 
followers to vote for certain candi¬ 
dates in the municipal, State Assemb¬ 
ly and Lok Sabha elections. 

The commission, therefore, says in 
the concluding chapter of its report 
which runs into more than 225 pages: 
“Our enquiry has shown that there 
is large scale infringement of civil 
liberties and human rights of refor¬ 
mist Bohras at the hands of the 
priestly class and that those who fail 
to obey the orders of the Syedna and 
his Amils, even in purely secular 
matters,’ are subjected to baraat re¬ 
sulting in complete social boycott, 
mental torture and frequent physical 
assaults!” Then the commission goes 
on to observe, “The Misaq (the oath 
of unquestioning obedience to the 
Head Priest) which every Bohra is 
required to give before he or she 
attains the age of majority, is used 
as the main instrument for keeping 
the entire community under the sub¬ 
jugation of the Syadna and his 
nominees.” 

The Misaq, in its present form, has 
been described, as a “bond of sla¬ 
very” bv the commission. It contains 
some highly objectionable conditions. 
The breaker of ithc oath has to suffer 
serious consequences. The taker of 
the oath is warned thus: “If a per¬ 
son taking the oath breaks it, all his 
possessions, i.e. movables, cash, 
housing, utensils, jewels, ornaments, 
carriages, horses, cattle, milch 


ASGHAR ALI ENGINEER reviews the findings of the 
Nathwani Commission, instituted to enquire into charges 
against the Bada Mullaji of the Bohra community 






cows, she - buffaloes, slaves—males 
and females — and all worldly 
materials become unlawful for him. 
All his property is liable to be looted 
and to be distributed among the poor 
and the needyAnd if the breaker 
of the covenant has a wife that wife 
becomes forbidden to him. The 
breach (of covenant) has the effect of 
three Talaqs (divorce) against the 
wife...The woman can never marry 
him again, neither he can take her 
as a wife." 

The commission, therefore, obser¬ 
ves : “We have seriously considered 
the question whether the abolition 
of Misaq should be recommended as 
measure of necessary social reform, 
rhere can be no doubt that insofar 
as the Misaq involves an* undertaking 
to accept the guidance of the Syedna 
in religious matters, it Tepresents an 
essential feature of Bohra faith and 
calls for no interference. But we 
have seen in Chapter IV that the 
Mtsaa is so far-reaching as to involve 
uncondiiional surrender to the Syedna 
in secular as well as religious mat¬ 
ters and that it amounts to a virtual 
charter of slavery. We have also 
seen ... that it is the breach of Mtsaq 
in secular matters which is made the 
basis ol all-sided persecution of dis¬ 
senting Bohras. We therefore re¬ 
commend that the Syedna should in 
the first place be requested to limit 
the Misaq to obedience of his direc¬ 
tions in religious matters." “If .he 
refuses to do so”., the commission 
observes, then, “the giving of Misaq 


in its present form should be prohi¬ 
bited by law.” 

Baraat is the most obnoxious wea¬ 
pon used by/ the high priest to per¬ 
secute the reformists and their sup¬ 
porters. ft is nothing short of medie¬ 
val barbarism. The commission, 
therefore, recommends : “Baraal or 
social boycott should be made illegal 
and be penalised as an offence." The 
report further rightly points out. 
“The full facts about the Baraat and 
its consequences were obviously not 
placed . before the Supreme Court 
when it decided the case Saifuddm 
Saheb vs. State of Bombay (AIK 
1962 S.C. 853). Baraat among the 
Bohras is not proclaimed for religi¬ 
ous apostasy, nor does it merely Im¬ 
ply exclusion from communal wor* 
ship and use to communal property." 
“Baraat is proclaimed”, the report 
tells us on the basis of documentary 
evidence, “for non-conformity in secu¬ 
lar matters and it implies complete 
social boycott, isolation from close 
relatives and friends, lost of business 
and emplbyment, and virtual imposi¬ 
tion of untouchability. Contrary to 
the view expressed by the majority 
of the Supreme Court in the above 
case, abolition of Baraat is undoubted¬ 
ly a matter of urgent social reform.” 

The Syedna, over the years, by for¬ 
cible exactions, and wielding the 
weapon of sodal boycott, has accu¬ 
mulated vast fortune. He has com¬ 
pelled the Bohra philanthropists to 
endow charitable trusts to him perso¬ 
nally and, over and above that, refu¬ 


ses to account for these charitable 
funds. Anyone who questions him or 
any member of his family or any 
mulla appointed by him about the 
trust funds is put under boycott. The 
commission, therefore, feels that “all 
the trusts where the Syedna claims 
to be the sole trustee, and the re¬ 
ceipt and expenditure of all the 
customary taxes and nazranas (tri¬ 
butes) should be regulated by suitable 
legislation. Acts like the Wakf Act 
of 1954 and the Durgah Khwaja 
Saheb Act of 1955 show that such 
legislation is constitutionally valid. 
Since many of the trusts receive in¬ 
come from different parts of India and 
other parts of India and abroad, and 
since the customary taxes and Nazar- 
anas are also collected in India and 
other parts of the world, legislation 
for the regulation of such trusts and 
income should be the responsibility 
of Parliament rather than of any 
State Legislature.” 

The commission has recommended 
these and other measures in order to 
mitigate the sufferings of the 
Dawoodi Bohras at th e hands of the 
unscrupulous priesthood. It remains 
to be seen how far the government 
musters political courage to make 
necessary enactments. The power of 
the purse can exert formidable pres¬ 
sure; much more so if it is also used 
to buy over the politicians belonging 
to the minority community. The 
Syedna has plcqty of money to play 
this game. For him the stakes are 
too high indeed. ■ 



Now, a book that goes best with cheese 

Ike AmulCheese Book 


The most authoritative guide 
to cheese cooking. 120 simple 
recipes that give you 
extraordinary results! 


A delectable collection of Indian 
and Western recipes. All made 
with delicious, versatile Amul 
Cheese. Exciting new soups, 
fresh salad variations, super 
snacks, hearty vegetable fare, 
tastier meat and fish. Even clever 
[ways with cheese desserts. 


And a Lot More! 

Very useful tips on cheese 
cooking. A large glossary of 
ingredients and their regional 
translations. Table of measures 
and oven temperature chart. 
Tips on cheese storage 
and economy. 

2S Maricatadby: 

,t Guiarat Cooperative Milk 
- Marketing Federation Limited. 
Anand 


Special Price Bs. 9/-only. 

Order your copy by mail. Fill up coupon below giving 
complete name and address in block letters. Send it to 
Amul Cheese Book, Post Bag 10124, Bombay 400 001 
alongwith crossed Indian Postal Orders for Rs. 9/-, in 
favour of Gujarat Cooperative Milk Marketing Federation 
Ltd., Bombay. 

Name ---- 


Address. 


AC41A 


Also available at leading bookstores in major towns. 
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WAKING 
MENHIR8 ? BUT I 
DON'T KNOW HOW TO, 
MAKE MENHIRS/ 



OH, 

DON'T NEED A 
DRUID'S 
DEGREE TO 
LEARN . 









A FRIEND ? 


i 


I’M FED TO THE , 
BACH TEETH WITH 
OBEUX! IfJJgAH 
CARRY A HERRING 
/ CAN CARRY 

A menhir! 





I'VE GOT A BETTER^ 

idea : you can fight 

HIM WITH HIS OWN 
WEAPONS. YOU 
CAN MAKE 

^ menhirs ' 


MENHIRS / 



w 




WILL YOU LAY ON 
MAGIC POTION FOR 
EVERYONE WHO WANTS 
TO MAKE MENHIRS ? 



n 





oho! that gleam 
IN YOUR EYE TELLS 
ME YOU HAVE 
AN IDEA ! 









YES, I HAVE.' IF 
THE ROMANS WANT 
MENHIRS, WE'LL 
PROVIDE 
THEM.' 


( 


,.*r 



BY ALL MEANS / LET 
US PROMOTE THE GROWTH 
OF THE MENHIR INDUSTRY/ 
OUR VILLAGE WILL BECOME 
THE BIGGEST MENHIR 
PRODUCTION CENTRE IN 
THE ENTIRE ANCIENT 
WORLD/ 





r 



v ", 


AND THE FUNNY THING 
IS, WE STILL DON'T KNOW 
WHAT MENU IRS 
ARE FOR/ 




























Just a little Ranipal in the final rinse—-and what 
brilliant whiteness I Ranipal whiteness! It shows 
on all your white clothes—cottons as well as 
synthetics and blends. 

Us* Ranipal regularly—for whiteness that shows I 

Ranipal* for cottons 

Ranipal'- S for synthetics and blends 


Shilpi SG-2A/78 




REVIEW books 


The father 


By BHOLA CHATTERJI 


I N his foreword to the 476-page 
book, a compilation of most of 
Narendra Deva’s important speeches 
and essays, Janata Party President 
Chandrashekhar says that Narendra 
Deva was the epitome of “all that is 
virtuous in our public life. He 
symbolized selfless sacrifice in the 
service of society”. Is that a some¬ 
what larger than life picture? Not 
at all. says Brahmanand who has 
edited the book. The 42-page editor’s 
note strives to substantiate Chandra- 
shekhar’s observation that might 
appear a trifle mellifluous to those 
who would rather have men and 
events assessed in terms of arithme¬ 
tic. Taken at its face value. Brah- 
manand's introduction <to the book 
would convince you that the Janata 
Party President, his close association 
with Narendra Deva notwithstanding, 
has done no more than justice to the 
man. 

Enough for a prelude. The locus 
may now be turned an the man who 
was, in the words of Jayaprakash 
Narayan, “the vanguard among 
(Marxist) Socialists in the country”. 
The failure of the civil disobedichce 
movement had cast a shadow on the 
Indian political scene. Disillusioned 
with the Congress leadership,a few 
young Congressmen mooted the idea 
of radicalization of the freedom 
struggle, reorientation and redefini¬ 
tion of its methods and objectives. 
The idea did not get frozen In the 
track of debate and discussion; it 
materialised in the shape of the 
Congress Socialist Party (CSP), thanks 
to Narendra Deva, Jayaprakash, 
Yusuf Meheraily, Rammanohar Lohia, 
Achyut Patwardban and Asoka Mehta. 
The CSP was formed at Patna in 
1934, as a Marxist group within the 
Congress. This provoked the criticism 
that Socialism and nationalism being 
irreconcilabies, the Socialists should 
have, if they were sincere about their 
professions of faith, made their debut 
as a separate group outside the 
Congress. 

It fell on Narendra Deva to refute 
the critics’ argument, fn the course 
of his Presidential address to the 
Party’s foundation conference Naren¬ 
dra Deva stated that the Socialists did 
not opt for an independent existence 
because "we do not wish to isolate 
ourselves from the great national 
movement against British imperial¬ 
ism which today the Congress sym¬ 
bolizes ... the present stage of the 
bourgeois democratic revolution ... 
In the peculiar conditions of India, 
the Socialists can very well work 
within the Congress and combine 


Socialist 


national struggle with Socialism”. 

His defence of the Party’s stand 
did not conflict with either his under¬ 
standing of Marxism or his commit¬ 
ment to principled politics. This ex¬ 
plains why he did not drag his feet 
when it became evident that the 
Congress was fast degenerating into 
an outfit of "social climbers”, that it 
could no longer be depended upon to 
perforin even the limited task of 
completing the bourgeois democratic 
revolution. Addressing the Party’s 
Nasik conference in 1948 he said: "t 
have been so far advocating that we 
should not quit the Congress. Today 
I am telling you that we must get 
out of the Congress.” There was no 
dithering, not the slightest effort 
made to stall a decision that might 
not have been to everyone’s liking. 
He could not care less, for the pro¬ 
blem involved, other things apart, 
principles of political conduct. 

I T was still a long way off before 
Indian Socialism would learn to 
talk the language of high principles 
and allow expediency to determine its 
policy and action. The Socialists in 
this part of the world were yet to 
appreciate the utility of pragmatism 
that could short circuit the road to 
power, albeit limited. And they had 
not become tame enough not to Taise 
questions and difficult to boot. Or to 
accept any ideological formulation 
without dissecting it. Naturally, 
Narendra Deva had to fare the ques¬ 
tion whether his understanding of 
Marxism implied a denial of demo¬ 
cracy as it was generally understood. 
The answer was an emphatic “no”. 
For his Marxism was not an imnm- 
table religion that knew the final 
answer to every conceivable problem. 

And he made it clear that he would 
have nothing to do with a political 
svstem that did not derive its sanc¬ 
tion, freely expressed, from the 
people. 

That caste and polices of religion 
have from historical times made a 
muck of life in the subcontinent is 
not particularly a revealing observa¬ 
tion. Could it be denied that politi¬ 
cians of every hue and shade have all 
along been cynically using them as 
political tools? One could not agree 
more with Brahmanand when he 
says in his introduction that “the 
exploitation of caste and communal 
bitterness is the basis of the political 
system today in India”. How did 
Narendra Deva propose to combat it? 
Initially, he was of the opinion that 
other measures besides, caste-based 
“alignment of the down trodden” 
would be “a happy and an inevitable 
feature of elections”. Such alignment 
as he put it, "reflected; that the lower 
castes, consisting of landless agri¬ 


cultural labour and the small peasan¬ 
try, were rising against the vested 
interests, the economically superior 
higher castes". Did he expea that 
the caste struggle would eventually 
transform into class struggle? Not 
quite unlikely. 

B UT then reality belied the expecta¬ 
tion and he was constrained to 
utter a word of caution as early as 
May 1948: “The growth of conscious 
casteism must be arrested now, since 
it has exhausted its utility. It is now 
necessary to tell the lower castes that 
their real enemies are the vested in¬ 
terests and that the upper castes had 
held them under their yoke only on 
account of their economic superiority. 
The oppressed castes must be told 
that the remedy of all their ills lies 
in joining hands with the other eco¬ 
nomically oppressed people, maybe 
of any caste or creed, to fight the 
vested interests even among the 
lower castes.” That is an approach 
with which few sensible Indians would 
disagree. In fact, Jayaprakash also 
prescribes more or less the same 
remedy. But, in the given climate 
of unreason and insensibility, who is 
going to pay heed to what essentially 
hinges on rationality. 

Not a system-builder, system build¬ 
ing requires a certain closed mind, 
Narendra Deva was one of those rare 
intellectuals in politics who wen’ in¬ 
capable of tagging the word “ism” to 
their name. Equally true is the fart 
that he was one of the three theore¬ 
ticians. the other two being Lohia 
and Jayaprakash, of the Indian 
Socialist movement What distinguish¬ 
ed him from his peers was that he 
could with equal ease conduct a 
turbulent Party conference as well as 
occupy a University vice-Chanrellor’s 
chair. 

None would accuse Narendra Deva 
of looking hack once the journey 
commenced. By the time independent 
India's first general elections were 
over the Socialist movement'had slid 
into a process of fission, fusion and 
fission. In spite of a fine crop of in- 
lelligcm and dedicated men, the like 
of which no other political movement 
here could pride itself on, Indian 
Socialism got iirevocably enmeshed 
in debilitating internecine conflict. 
Much to his chagrin, he could not 
reverse the process that ultimately 
snlit the movement down the middle. 
All this, however, could not shake 
his conviction that “the salvation of 
the world lies in democratic'Socialisiu 
and only those who have a firm faith 
in democracy and Socialism can be 
the vanguafd of the new movement 
for world peace." Brahmanand has 
not failed the man who was indeed 
one of the best minds of our times. 


Towards Socialist Society, Acharya 
Narendra Deva, Edited by Brahma¬ 
nand Centre of Applied Politics, New 
Delhi. Rs 90.00 
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A brush with success 


TANIA SHAH meets noted painter M.F. HUSAIN 
who held an exhibition of his work at Kuala Lumpur 
recently. 
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I T is difficult to be Muslim today 
and not to be affected, one way 
or the other, by what is happening 
in the world of Islam. M. F. Husain’s 
recent paintings reflect his percep¬ 
tions of the changes, the turmoil 
and the bloodshed. The main paint¬ 
ings at an exhibition he had in Kua¬ 
la Lumpur in May depicted men 
being executed—‘grev men in limbo 
silently fighting with their self- 
inflicted wounds. The woman is a 
symbol of mercy and hope to the 
doomed men”. Other paintings also 
had reflections of Islamic images 

and calfligraphy.Khomeini’s 

face, a black chador a gold Ara¬ 
bic letter imprinted on a back¬ 
ground of sunlit sand. 

Husain is more optimistic about 
what is happening than some of his 
paintings reflect: "I don’t believe 
that things can go backward. I be¬ 
lieve in the ability of youth to per¬ 
ceive the future...to me in the final 
analysis it is the individual that mat¬ 
ters, not a political system" The ex¬ 
hibition was at the Kuala Lumpur 
Hilton in a foyer full of greenery 
and fountains. Husain, barefoot and 



in a black salwar-kurta with a gold 
pendant round his neck, looked like 
a prophet or an eccentric aristocrat. 

The Malaysian President, Tun Mo- 
hamed Suffian, opened the exhibi¬ 
tion and said, “Shri Husain has done 



the almost impossible: bridged East 
and West, orthodox tradition with 
today’s freedom. His works, although 
essentially Indian, have won the 
Praise of international art critics 
from Tokyo to Prague. I trust that 
Shri Husain will open new vistas of 
creativity, help show our artists new 
trends of communicating their emo¬ 
tions to the world at large; help them 
find new meeting-points which will 
result in the birth of a style Malav- 
sian and yet belonging to the world”. 

The Vice-Chancellor of the Malay¬ 
sian University, Professor Ungku 
Aziz, was also there and remem¬ 
bered that he had bought his first 
painting by Husain in Calcutta in the 
early Fifties. "There were these 


brilliant sketches done on cardboard 
and the art dealer told me the ar¬ 
tist was so so poor that he couldn’t 
afford to buv canvas.” The Vice- 
Chancellor said he would like to see 
Husain’s work exhibited in the uni¬ 
versities so that more people could 
see them than would come to the 
Hilton. 

The exhibition, which was organi¬ 
zed bv the Pundole Gallery. Bombay, 
was on for four days. In the morn¬ 
ings students would come and talk 
to Husaift about art and about their 
problems. An intense, bespectacled 
18-year-old told him that he had 
.been forced to leave home because 
his parents thought art was a waste 


of time but he had sent one of his 
paintings to an American University 
competition and they had offered 
him a scholarship. Husain asked to 
see some of his work. The 18-year- 
old was silent lor a few moments, 

then said "You can’t.I couldn't 

afford canvas so I painted on the 
cunboards and walls at home." 

Husain's success in Malaysia and 
at another exhibition in Dubai in 
April has prompted a Dubai art deal¬ 
er. Mr. A. Khan, to start a gallery 
of modern Asian art in London. 
"The Fast has a great deal to offer 
the world of modern art, it is simply 
a question of promotion and expo¬ 
sure,” he said. • 


fholoompfi* bv Tama Shan 










A decision on the 
wrong track 

Will it put Railways back on the rails ? 


T HE performance of the Indian 
Railways has been under fire 
from all the economic Ministries in 
the past few months. The Ministers 
of Energy and Steel persistently cit- 
tacked the Railways at meetings of 
the Cabinet’s Economic Monitoring 
Committee because of the slow move 
ment of coal, fertilisers, steel and 
cement, among other things. Hut the 
Railway Minister, Mr Madhu Danda- 
vate, could not offer any satisfactory 
explanation to his Ministerial col¬ 
leagues. Finally the Minister did find 
a solution : If he could not defend 
his Ministry’s inefficiency, he could 
at least find a scapegoat. And so, 
late in the evening of Saturday, 
June 2, the Cabinet Secretary, Mr 
Nirmal Mukherjee rang up the Rail¬ 
way Board Chairman and ex-officio 
Principal Secretary to the Govern¬ 
ment, Mr K. S. Rajan, and inform¬ 
ed him that he had been removed 
from his post and appointed Officer- 
on-Special Duty (OSD) in the Cabi¬ 
net Secretariat. A senior Railway 
official, who was fourth in the heir- 
archv of the railway officers’ cadre, 
Mr M. Menezes, was appointed Mr 
Rajan's successor. Mr Menezes had 
been working as the Defence Produc¬ 
tion Secretary at the time of his 
sudden elevation to the most coveted 
post in the Indian Railways. Mr 
Rajan. who is scheduled to tetire on 
April 30, 1980, refused to move to 
the new post and proceeded on two 
months’ leave. Two members of the 
Railway Board, Mr S. C. Misra (Mem¬ 
ber-mechanical) and Mr J. N. Kohli 
(Member-traffic), who were senior 


to Mr Menezes, also proceeded on 
leave Billowing the ne,w appointment. 
Mr Misra and Mr Kohli are due to 
retire on June 30 and September 30, 
respectively. 

The new appointment came as a 
windfall for Mr Menezes. He was 
due to retire on February 28 next 
year, and had Mr Rajan continued in 
his post nil his normal date of super¬ 
annuation, April 30, 1980. Mr Menezes 
would have retired in the rank ot 
Secretary to the Government and not 
risen to the rank ot Principal Sec¬ 
retary. 

Apart from the Secretary to the 
Prime Minister, Mr V. Shankar, 
who holds the rank ot Principal 
Secretaiy. the post ot Chairman of 
the Railway Board is the only other 
office equivalent to the rank of Prin¬ 
cipal Secretary in the Government. 
When the Government decided to ap¬ 
point Mr Raimi as an OSD in the 
Cabinet Secretariat, the resultant 
problems ot administration were 
therefore overlooked : alone with the 
Cabinet Secretary, the administrative 
head of the department, there would 
have also been an OSD of the rank 
of Principal Secretary in the Cabinet 
Secretariat. The confusion caused bv 
this situation would have been un¬ 
precedented in the annals of Indian 
administration. Fortunately, Mr Rajan 
refused to move to his new post. 

The reason given bv the Minister, 
Mr Dandavate, for Mr Rajan’s remo¬ 
val was that the Government felt 
the Railway Administration needed 
toning up; bv implication, Mr Rajan, 
had failed in his duties aryl therefore 


was given the order of the boot. But 
sources in the Railway Board assert 
that Mr Rajan was an able adminis¬ 
trator and his removal is an attempt 
by the Minister to find a scapegoat 
for his own failures. They point out 
that the administrative set-up of the 
Railway Board is such that each mem¬ 
ber of the Board- has total autonomy 
regarding the portfolio he holds. The. 
role of the Chairman is, purely ad¬ 
ministrative and each member re¬ 
ports directly to the Minister. The 
failure of the Railways, for which 
it has been criticised by the econo¬ 
mic Ministries, is in regard to the 
movement of essential goods and, as 
such, it was the office of the Mem¬ 
ber (traffic) which needed to be 
toned up, these sources said. 

The sources in the Railway Board 
said that the former Railway Board 
Chairman. Mr G. P. Warrier, who 
is now Chairman of the Bharat 
Heavy Electricals Ltd (BHEL), is 
still calling the shots in the Rail 
Bhavan. Mr Warrier was Chairman 
during the 1974 Railway strike and 
a group of officers who were respon¬ 
sible for masterminding the Rail¬ 
way Board’s handling of the strike 
are still ruling the organisation, it 
was alleged. These officers owe per¬ 
sonal allegiance to Mr Warrier. Even 
in the Minister's personal secreta¬ 
riat, there is one man who received 
accelerated promotions during Mr 
Warrior’s time and is still "report¬ 
ing” to his former t^oss, the sources 
said. They pointed *out that as a 
result of the machinations of this 
group, many railwaymen victimised 
in the 1974 strike had not been re¬ 
habilitated, despite the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment’s declared stand on this 
issue. Mr Rajan was not in the 
good books ot this group and 
through its agents planted in strate¬ 
gic positions of the Railway Minis¬ 
try hierarchy the group successfully 
engineered his removal, it was 
alleged: 

In lact the Railways do need ton¬ 
ing up. The equipment used by the 
Railways needs immediate overhaul¬ 
ing and replacement. Thirty per cent 
of the‘locomotives and 40 per cent 
of the coaches are worn out and 
need immediate replacement. Seven¬ 
ty pei cent of the tracks are so old 
that they can bear a pressure of 
only 90 pounds per square feet. 
Against the backdrop of this alarming 
situation, the number of gangmen 
has been cut drastically in the last 
few years. The shaky balance be¬ 
tween tracks, engines and wagons 
is upset with the slightest disturb¬ 
ance in the work-schedule. This was 
amply demonstrated during the re¬ 
cent workto-rule agitation by rail¬ 
waymen. Whether or not the cos¬ 
metic changes brought about by Mr 
Dandavate will help the Railways 
out of this situation is anybody’s 
guess. 

Old-timers in the Railway Board 








recall the shabby treatment meted 
out to the former Railway Board 
Chairman, Mr B. C. Ganguly, by the 
then Railway Minister, Mr K. Hanu- 
manthaiya. in 1971. Mr Ganguly, who 
was a skilled engineer, war sacked 
when he was on tour. The dismis- 
al order was communicated to him 
in a saloon by which he was travel¬ 
ling. In Mr Rajan’s case, it took 
the administrative section of the 
Railway Board less than 24 hours to 
replace the nameplate in the Chair¬ 
man’s room in Rail Bhavan. The 
decision was taken late on the Satur¬ 
day evening and by noon on Sunday 
the nameplate had been changed. 
Mr Menezes has been appointed for 
a term of three years. That is, he 


has not only earned an unexpected 
promotion, but also an extension of 
two years. He has a reputation of 
good service and his performance in 
the Defence Ministry has been 
praiseworthy. But whether the new 
Chairman will be able to keep the 
Government pleased till the expiry 
of his extended ter/n has become a 
matter of speculation among senior 
officers who are extremely critical of 
the way in which the matter has 
been handled by the Government. 
One official interpreted the removal 
of the Railway Board Chairman as 
"the shape of things to come in the 
Government’s drive to redress the 
present-day problems”. 

Mr Rajan’s reaction to the whole 


affair was: “Is the Railways the 
only thing that is going wry in the 
country ? At this rate every IG of 
police should be asked to go.” It is 
not certain what step Mr Rajan 
would take after the expiry of his 
two-month, leave. But while the 
dust raised by his removal and the 
voluntary departure of two Railway 
Board members is yet to settle down, 
a rumour is circulating in the corri¬ 
dors of Rail Bhavan that another 
member, in-charge of finance, Mr V. 
C. A. Padmanabhan, may soon be 
asked to go. 

A CORRESPONDENT. 

New Delhi 


Banking on humour 

Was an innocent parallel carried too far ? 


B ANKERS are not given to banter. 

They are serious people handling 
money. Not do customers, big or 
small, take them for a ride. 

It is in this background that 
humourless politicians took an in¬ 
nocuous question paper set by a panel 
of two examiners for book-keeping 
and accountancy held last April under 
the auspices of the Indian Institute of 
Bankers. 


“The following are the particulars 
of the Capital, Current and Drawings 
accounts of the partners: 


Capital (1st January 1978) 

Current account (1st January 1978) 
Drawings 

Interest on drawings (1978) 


ers for the year 1978. 

Janata Company Limited offered 
3,00,000 equity shares each at Rs 12 
per share payable, Rs 3 on application 
(including premium of Rs 2), Rs 3 on 
allotment and the balance in two 
equal instalments at the end of 3 
months and 6 months from the date 
of allotment. 

Applications for 4,10,000 shares 
were received by 30th June, 1978 


Morarji 

Charan 

Ram 

75,000 

40,000 

30,000 

10,000 

5,000 

5,000 

15,000 

10,000 

10,000 

500 

190 

350 


A Janata Party functionary from 
Tamil Nadu sent Prime Minister 
Morarji Desai a clipping of a brief 
letter to the Editor which appeared 
in the Madras edition of the Indian 
Express. Mr Desai, In the normal 
course, sent it to the Reserve Bank 
Governor, Dr I. G. Patel for com¬ 
ments. Dr Patel of the Indian Eco¬ 
nomic Service passed it on to Mr P. C. 
D. Nambiar, President of the Insti¬ 
tute. 

The question paper sought to find 
out the candidates’ knowledge in re¬ 
gard to drawing up of a balance sheet 
for a partnership firm. The exception 
taken was to the names of the partn¬ 
ers. They were simply Morarji, 
Charan and Ram. The final accounts 
of the firm were prepared by Patel, 
an accountant of the firm. The ques¬ 
tion paper then went on to give 
details of the partnership firm. They 
were very precise. The details, how¬ 
ever, were rather drab as they had 
coine from a chartered accountant; 
one of the examiners 

The following are the details: 
“Mprarji, Charan and Ram are partn¬ 
ers in a firm sharing profits and losses 
in the ratio of 2:1:1. It is agreed 
that interest on capital will be allow¬ 
ed at 5 per cent per annum and in¬ 
terest on drawings will be charged at 
4 per cent per annum. (No interest 
will be charged or allowed on current 
account). 



Charan Singh: testy retort 


“The final accounts as prepared by 
Patel, the accountant of the firm, 
showed a net profit of Rs 60,000 be¬ 
fore taking into account interest on 
capital and drawings and sqbject to 
the following adjustments: 

a) Life insurance premium of 
Morarji's son amounting to Rs 1,000 
has been debited to Plan account and 
depreciation thereon charged at 20 
per cent 

b) Travelling expenses of Rs 3,000 
of Charan for attending Kisan Sainme- 
lan paid by the firm on 30th June, 
1978 has been debited to travelling 
expenses. 

i) You are requested to prepare 
profit and loss adjustment account. 

ii) Profit and Loss appropriation 
account. 

iii) Current accounts of the partn¬ 


and shares were allotted at the rate 
of three shares for applied for on 15th 
July, 1978,' Rs 30,000 were refunded 
by 31st July, 1978. All amounts due 
were received on due dates with the 
exception of the final call on 3,000 
shares. These shares were forfeited 
on March 21. 1979. 

The candidates were to draw a 
balance sheet. The examiners were 
Prof T. Aguiger, retired Vice-Principal 
of St. Xavier’s College, Bombay, 
and Mr N. H. Krishnadawde, a 
chartered accountant. Both obviously 
considered the question too innocent 
to merit attention. It was meant for 
about 3,000 candidates who would 
privately enjoy this dig at politicians. 

The Government at the Centre is 
undoubtedly a partnership concern 
with unequal shares held by each one 
of them. Mr Charan Singh was 
annoyed. He thought the questions 
were “malicious”. He bas suggested 
that the examiners be dropped from 
future panels. They should not be 
given any Government or public 
sector work. In fact, he would like 
the Union Law Ministry to examine 
whether a case for defamation could 
be brought against the examiners. The 
Minister of State for Finance, Mr 
Satish Agarwal, considered it a 
"serious lapse” and "highly objection¬ 
able.” 


A N PRABHU New Delhi 
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Police to get more 

But who will foot the bill ? 


W HILE the so-called consensus at 
the one-day Chief Ministers’ Con¬ 
ference with the Home Minister, H. 
M. Patel, in the capital to “better the 
policeman's lot” has put the tempo¬ 
rary brakes on the police agitation 
in the country, it remains to be seen 
how large the gap between promises 
and actual performance is. The five 
major steps agreed upon by the 
Chief Ministers were: higher pay 
scales for policemen, special pay for 
extra hours of duty, housing facilities, 
permission for police associations and 
the abolition of the orderly system. 

To implement these steps, how¬ 
ever, might be very difficult since 
each of them have major obstacles 
to overcome first. Higher pay-scales 
and special pay, for instance, proved 
a ticklish issue at the Conference, 
with a number of Chief Ministers 
demanding central grants for this 
sudden increase in expenditure. The 
Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister Mr 
V. K. Saklecha. for example, flatly 
refused to increase the police pay 
scales on the plea that the State 
Government just did not have enough 
money to do so. The Home Minister, 
on the other hand, was equally 
adamant that the Centre was not 
ready to give any assistance whatso¬ 
ever. Mr Patel’s argument was that 
since the police issue was a State 
subject, the question of the Centre 
providing any financial assistance to 
increase police emoluments did not 
araise. 

A large number of Chief Ministers, 
particularly from the poorer States, 
said that they did not even envisage 
being able to increase the police pay- 
scales and pointed out that they did 
not have the same resources (like the 
affluent State Punjab) to increase the 
police paypackets suddenly. The 
Punjab Chief Minister, Prakash 
Singh Badal, in fact came in for 
strong attack from some Chief 
Ministers for “panicking and rashly 
increasing the salaries to policemen”. 
The Chief Ministers blamed him for 
precipitating the police agitation in 
other States by the pay hike he 
allowed. 

Housing facilities is another pro 
mlse which is likely to sound hollow 
very soon. The decision at the Chief 
Ministers Conference to provide 75 
per cent of the policemen with houses 
within the next ten years is fairly 
limited. Even this small target looks 
a formidable one if one takes into 
consideration the fact that less than 
50 per cent of the policemen have 
houses now. The Centre has promised 
no assistance and very few Chief 
Ministers are ready to answer the 
question: where are the houses going 
|o come from? 

“ITiere was strong resistance by a 
number of Chief Ministers to forma¬ 
tion of police associations. The anti¬ 
association lobby was led by the Chief 
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M. Patel: will not budge 


Ministers of Madhya Pradesh, Andhra 
Pradesh, Rajasthan and Uttar Pradesh 
who felt that associations would be 
“detrimental to the discipline of the 
police force." Even after Mr Patel 
assured them that such associations 
would not have much teeth since 
they would not have the right ro 
strike or agitate, the Chief Ministers 
insisted that elected associations could 
not be permitted. After wrangling 
over the issue for many hours, the 
question of asociations was left hang¬ 
ing with a vague announcement that 
the Chief Ministers were in agree¬ 
ment in principle with police associa¬ 
tions. 

The only issue which was speedily 
agreed upon by the Chief Ministers 
was the abolition of the orderly 
system understandably since this did 
not affect them. A strong resistance 


to this however is expected from 
police officers who are very upset 
about the withdrawal of privileges 
enjoyed by them for decades. “If 
they want to improve the policemans’ 
lot, how can they forget the officers’ 
lot”, complained a Delhi police 
officer bitterly. There is a reported 
move by police officers to fight against 
the abolition of orderlies. “We are 
not just going to stand and watch 
the few privileges we have being 
robbed like this. If thev stop us 
from having orderlies then why 
should they leave out the army 
officers”, asked a police officer. 

But perhaps the major issue which 
is likely to prove crucial in the 
future, and wasn't discussed at all in 
the Chief Minister's inference, is the 
fate of thousands of policemen arrest¬ 
ed and dismissed or suspended from 
•service during the two-week-long 
police agitation in the country. 

The majority of these are in 
Punjab, where ,the Inspector General 
of Police, B S. Danewalia has a 
stake in seeing to it that the ’errant' 
policemen are severely punished 
since he was personally humiliated 
during the agitation. While most of 
the active agitators are languishing 
behind bars they still command tre-' 
mondous support among their fellow 
policemen outside. Their continued 
arrest and dismissal is likely to be a 
constant source of anger and dis¬ 
satisfaction among the policemen. 

Ultimately, the outcome of the 
nolicemen’s agitation, as well as the 
decisions taken at the Chief Ministers’ 
Conference, is a i’remendous moral 
victory for the Dolice constabulary in 
the countrv. While the announced 
benefits might not materialise, the 
police constable today is feeling on 
top and has learnt the crucial lesson 
that agitation rould bring them rich 
dividends. This new-found con¬ 
fidence might nrove difficult !o break 
in the future if the oolice decide to 
take to the stree.ts again. 


AJOY BOSE, New Delhi 


Fire in the press 


I T’s a star crossed time for the 
local established eyening papers 
in Bombay. And harvest time for a 
new eveninger called Mid-Day. The 
reason: the sensitive rotary and lino 
machines of the Free Press Journal 
group, which has some of the most 
enteprising journalists in the city, 
were badly damaged in a fire that 
engulfed the press section at 2.30 p.m. 
on Friday, June 15. Its popular 
eveninger the Press Press Bulletin, 
(circulation, 40,000) was to have in¬ 
creased its pages to 12 and intro¬ 
duced three new comic strips from 
that day. But everything has come 
to a halt. “The press could have been 
saved,” said the electrical engineer, 
Sardesai. "I had just come out of 


the press after seeing the Nasik 
edition sent out, and I heard the 
shout ‘fire, fire’. I turned round to 
see leaping flames. We tried to use 
the fire extinguishers *but there was 
no water. Even when the fire bri¬ 
gades came they were helpless for 
20 minutes. There was no pressure 
in the mains and precious time was 
lost waiting for water. There were 
about 50 people in the" building, in¬ 
cluding the night staff and two jour- 
nalists who live on the top floor. The 
night staff were alerted and* they 
rushed down the main staircase of 
the five-storeyed, 80-year-old con¬ 
crete and stone building". 

Reporter Deepak Neogi who lives 
at the top was also warned hut he 



could not come down as the stairs 
-* were a thick black cloud of smoke. 
“I watched the flames rising slowly 
higher and higher from the ground 
floor to the first and as I wondered 
what would happen to me the fire 
brigade snorkel reached me and 
brought me down to safety”. Sarde- 
sai, a frail old man, had tried to 
rush up the steps to warn Neogi and 
had to rerqove his clothes down to 
his briefs because “it was so scorch¬ 
ing hot. My dentures also melted 
and I have lost my teeth” he added, 
showing his missing dentures. 

According to one eyewitness, the 
Nasik edition w.as already printed 
and they were running the city 
edition when the fire broke out. The 
fire brigade men suspect a short 
r circuit. Others say there were oil- 
soaked logs near the machine, caus¬ 
ing the fire to spread. A fresh stock 
of Swedish newsprint had just 
arrived. 

The Free Press group is owned 
by young Calcutta industrialist Jai- 
kumar Karnani and brings out 
Nai'shakti, Janashakti and the Free 
Press Journal. It has been bogged 


by labour trouble over the years. 
"We have never had smooth sail¬ 
ing,” said one of the oldest staff 
members. “We have always had to 
struggle for every wage rise. In the 
last six years we had five strikes. 
Almost every year we have been on 
the streets and now we are really 
on the streets. One doesn’t know 
when the press will start working 
again. The machines are in a terri¬ 
ble condition.” The Onlooker, a 
weekly printed by the group else¬ 
where. is not likely to be effected. 
Meanwhile, The Times of India, 
often referred to as the Grand Old 
Lady of Bori Bunder, has been on 1 
strike in the press section since 
June 11 and with its eveninger 
(circulation 25,000) also effected, the 
field is open for Khalid Ansari’s (In- 
quiiab group) new eveninger Mid • 
Day. The eveninger was scheduled 
to come out from June 26, but its 
date was understandably advanced 
to June 16 to take advantage of the 
vacuum. “It could not have been 
better timed,” said one journalist. 
“A real god send”. 

OLGA TELL/S, Bombay 


Muster roll scandal 


i Janata ML A alleges graft in irrigation project 


'TVHE Rs 4.86-crore Muster Roll 
scandal of the Jonk Irrigation 
Project in Raipur district of Madhya 
Pradesh has outlasted three Chief 
Ministers and appears to have got a 
new lease of life under the fourth 
one—Mr Virendra Kumar Sakiecha. 

Mr Ramesh Varlyani, Janata MLA 
and secretary of the State Janata 
Legislative Party, who unmasked the 
scandal and raised it in the Vidhan 
Sabha, wanted the seizure of muster 
rolls; suspension of officials concern¬ 
ed and a CBI probe into the whole 
affair. But Mr Manbaran Pande, the 
Irrigation Minister, while accepting 
that serious irregularities had been 
committed in the project refused to 
hand over the case to the CBI. He 
wanted Mr Varlyani to be content 
with only a departmental probe. 

Work on the Jonk Project, which 
was meant to irrigate the parched 
lands of Raipur district started in 
1973-r-but all these yegrs it has been 
mainly a source of widespread cor¬ 
ruption. Tenders were called for 
the work and some contractors even 
started the work but they gave it 
up singe some of the. officials were 
hostile towards them. The officials 
then recommended to the top brass 
that since the contractors were reluc¬ 
tant to work, the job should be done 
■epartmentally under a muster roll 
t seemed a well planned strategy 
wh'ch must have had the blessings 
of all—from top to bottom. 

In 1973 Mr P. C. Sethi, the Chief 
Minister cleared the muster rolls. 
When Mr S. C. Shukla took over. 





MP Irrigation 
Pande 


Minister, Manharan 


sanctions for all irrigation projects 
were raised for he considered him¬ 
self an expert on the subject. When 
the Janata Government came to 
power in the State and Mr Jabar 
Singh became Minister for PWD 
(Building and Roads), he scrapped 
the muster roll system observing that 
in most of the construction works’ 
done departraentally under the 
system, officials were minting money. 
But Mr V. K. Sakiecha, as Irrigation 
Minister and Mr Manharan Pande. 



Janata MLA, Ramesh Varlyani 


Minister of State for Irrigation, let 
the muster roll system continue in 
their Depaitment. It is interesting to 
note that even when Mr Sakiecha 
became Chief Minister, he did not 
give up the Irrigation portfolio though 
he raised Pande to Cabinet rank. 
Both, however, did nothing to dis¬ 
courage the muster roll system. 

The muster roil scandal started 
brewing since the commencement of 
work but became serious in 1976-77, 
as the figures of payment reveal— 
1973-74 : Rs. 8,50,000; 1974-75 ; Rs 
7,56,000; 1975-76 : Rs 15,27,000; 1976- 
77 : Rs 97,63,000; 1977-78 : Rs 

1,67,26,000 and from M-1978 to 
31-12-1978 : Rs 1,67,26,000. The 
monthly figures for payment are 
equally interesting—January <77 : 
Rs 16,87,000; February ’77 : Rs 
6,62,000; March ’77 : Rs 25,00,000; 

The corresponding figures for 1978 
when the change in leadership of 
Janata Government in the State was 
affected were Rs 15.58,000, Rs 
17,69,000, and Rs 47,35.000 

What is unique is that according 
to the muster -rolls work continued 
during the monsoon as well. Pay¬ 
ments made during the monsoon of 

1977 were July : Rs 2,28,000 August: 
Rs 6.09.000; and September: Rs 
4,44,000. In the 1978 monsoon when 
the Janata Ministry had had a year's 
experience, and Mr Manharan Pande 
was well in command of the Irriga¬ 
tion Department, the payments made 
were ; July Rs 19,85,000; August: 
Rs 7,60,000 and September: Rs 
8,10,000. Nowhere in India is muster 
roll work done during monsoon and 
Jonk is an exception. 

If the muster roll figures are taken 
at their face value, they would reveal 
that during March 1977 and March 

1978 at least 20 000 to 40,000 per¬ 
sons were employed in the Jonk Pro¬ 
ject. It is contended that the Jonk 
area can hardly claim 3,000 workers 
for muster roll wdrk and that too 
when they are gathered from all 
over the Balorabazar sub-division, 
where the Project is situated. 

Mr Ramesh Varlyani has alleged 
that all ten fingers of persons avail¬ 
able were used for thumb impressions 
on the muster rolls. Payments made 
by the project are also at very high 
rates. Mr Varlyani told Members 
in the Vidhan Sabha that Morrum 
which costs Rs 3.00 per cu.m, was 
bought for Rs 9.00 per cu.m, and the 
price paid for soft rock (Rs 22 per 
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cu. m.) was actually the price of 
hard rock. 

Since the Jonk Project involved 
work costing several crores of rupees 
it was proposed that two subdivi¬ 
sions of the Irrigation Department 
would be responsible. Actually one 
sub-divisional officer was entrusted 
with the job. And since 1973 it has 
been his monopoly. Under the rules 
a sub-divisional officer (SDO) of the 
Irrigation Department cannot be-given 
independent charge of any work esti¬ 
mated to cost more than Rs 30 lakhs. 
The SDO was given a transfer order 
last year. Within 24 hours of receipt 
of the transfer order, he got it can¬ 
celled. A pro-Janata Party and also 
ro-Janata Government dally of 
aipur published a report mentioning 
that the SDO paid Rs one lakh to 
the Irrigation Minister for cancella¬ 
tion of his transfer. Mr Manharan 
Pande has neither contradicted the 
report nor sued the daily. Another 
officer of the project, a junior one, 
met the Chief Minister and Mr Pande 
at Bhoptll, although protocol does 
not permit such direct interviews. 
The official later said that he had 
donated Rs 80,000 to the Janata Party 
from the funds earmarked for the 
projects. Another official of the Pro¬ 
ject is said to be running two cons¬ 
truction companies. Yet another has 
built a Rs seven lakh-bungalow for 
himself at Raipur. Incidentally, Mr 
Pande has got himself a new bunga¬ 
low at Takhatpur in Bilaspur district. 


A SH ARAD PAWAR-type Govern¬ 
ment is likely to take shape in 
Karnataka also if Indira Gandhi 
were to try Jo pull down one of the 
few stable Governments in the coun¬ 
try. Her recent two-day visit ' to 
l Bangalore turned out to be a total 
’ failure. The anti-Urs group could 
not even produce 35 MLAs before 
her. 

According to political circles. 
Prime Minister Morarji Desai, who 
was here recently too, had offered 
his Party’s support to Chief Minister 
Devraj Urs in case a section of the 
pro-Indira MLAs were to withdraw 
support, but their number is too 
small to upset the big majority Urs 

enjoys. Although, differences bet¬ 

ween Mrs Indira Gandhi and Urs 
may not reach a showdown stage 

(because both cannot afford to 

antagonise each other at this trucial 
period), the Janata is getting ready 
to fish in the troubled waters. The 
1 anti-Jana Sangh faction inside the Ja¬ 
nata, numbering about 30 MLAs, has 
already been hobnobbing with the 
Congress (I) after its leader Veer- 
endra Patil, after having been 
o*t*ated by the Jana Sangh nominee 
H. D. Deve Gowda in the State 
Party President’s election, deserted 


And so Mr Manharan Pande has 
every reason to reject the demand 
for the CBI probe or suspension of 
officials and seizure of muster rolls. 
Circumstances forced him to admit, 
however, that there were irregulari¬ 
ties in the work on the Project. He is 
not prepared to hear anything against 
the Jonk Project. He does not believe 
in Press reports and says that the 
Press which has ■ been charging the 
Jonk. Project with corruption has 
benefited much from it. He charged 
the pressmen with being sleeping 
partners of corrupt elements and rais¬ 
ing funds through them for their 
dailies. 

Mr Ramesh Varlyani said that 
since he had raised the issue in the 
Vidhan Sabha he has been receiving 
threats and warnings against pursu¬ 
ing the scandal any further. ‘He had 
raised the issue first in September 
1978 in the Vidhan Sabha but it did 
not yield,, any results. Now the 
Government has agreed to an exami¬ 
nation of the matter by the Chief 
Technical Examiner of the Irrigation 
Department, but his other demands 
which could help a meaningful probe 
has been rejected. Mr Varlyani 
maintains that the officials had 
actually been extended time and 
opportunity to tamper with the 
muster rolls and they were fully ex¬ 
ploiting the opportunity to save their 
skins. 

M. V. KHER. Raipur 



XJr$: no return? 


it to seek - the cosy comfort of the 
Bihar Raj Bhavan. This means that 
if Urs’s proposal to have an elected 
President for the.KPCC is rejected 
by Indira Gandhi, he will have no 
other go but lo retaliate and the 
best course suggested is to stage a 
Sharad Pawar-lype of coup in Karna¬ 
taka also. The Janata Party is too 
willing to swallow one of the only 
two surviving Congress (I) States 
in the country. 

However, this proposal of the 
Prime Minister, which is understood 
to have the blessings of Charan 
Singh also, has not been liked 
by the State RSS and Jana Sangh. 
Lingayats and a section of the 
Vokkaliga MLAs too are opposed to 
this idea of saving Devraj Urs, hav¬ 
ing suffered a lot under his regime. 

But this section, though compris¬ 
ing the powerful landed gentry and 
having the blessings of Brahmin and 
Lingavat Jagadgurus, is likely to 
ultimately lose as even the little 
remaining scheduled castes, back¬ 
ward classes and Muslims inside the 
State Janata are forced to come 
closer to Urs’s group under the 
attack from RSS-Juna Sangh which 
has captured the State Janata. 
Even the tiny Socialist Party group 
will support Urs. The C.PI and RPI 
have always been with him. That 
means Urs will get solid support not 
only from his Party. MLAs but also 
a sizable section of the Janata, 
frustrating the Indira Gandhi game. 
If things do reach such a critical 
stage, Urs may form a new regional 
Party and go in for a coalition with 
the Janata as in Maharashtra. 
Already. Urs has had consultations 
to this effect with -leaders in differ¬ 
ent parts of India. 

Indira Gandhi would be solely 
responsible for destablishing the 
stablest Government in the country 
and also killing one of the two last 
surviving Congress Governments. 
This is the price Indira Gandhi will 
have to pay for her ego that could 
not tolerate the growing popularity 
of Urs. Bv this the desperados in 
the Congress (1) would be also 
forcibly driving Devraj Urs nearer 
to the Janata and particularly to¬ 
wards Charan Singh. Such a forcible 
exit from the Congress (I) at a time 
when it actually needs him so badly, 
might even help him to get over the 
problems created by the Grover 
Commission. The Janata leaders will 
be obliged to help him in return for 
staging this coup. 

With Indira Gandhi facing serious 
problems before the different courts 
and the RSS under severe 'attack 
from the progressive forces all over 
the country, the ouster of Devraj 
Urs from the Congress (I) is ex¬ 
pected to pave the way for the 
emergence of that long-awaited 
Third Force. Already, there are 
enough indications that RSS-Jana 
Sangh and Indira Gandhi are think¬ 
ing alike on manv issues and the 
birth of such a Third Force will 
force them to come together. 

V T RAJSHEKAR SHETTY. 
Bangalore 


Urs demurs 

Will Karnataka go the Maharashtra way ? 



KHAASBAAT 


N OTHING anybody says is 
going to stop Randhir 
Kapoor trom directing his 
next tilrn under the 
R, K. banner. “I am one 
of the best directors in 
the country,” says Mr 
Kapoor, and is not worried 
by the fact that he is the only 
one saying that. “Arrey, 
it’s just because my past two 
films did not do all that 
well. If the films had done 
well, and even if I was a 
s..t director, everybody 
would have said I’m the 
most talented guy in 
the world. These blokes 
here are like that,” says a 
knowing Randhir (or Daboo 
as his close pals in the 
industfi^ call him). Besides, 
Randhir has an extra ace 
up his sleeve where his 
next film is concerned. He 
will be directing his 
brother Rishi Kapoor for 
the first time. To which 
one catty observer 
said, "Two hams in one 
film! It's bound to be 
a success." Now that’s 
being unfair Give a guy 
a chance, will you? 

“T don't know why people 
1 think I’m involved with 
Raj l'tlak. I am like a 
child of the family in that 
house,"Bmdiya Goswami 
told me when we met on 
the sets of Shaan some time 
ago. She denied that 
she is involved with 
anybody (including Vinod 
Mehra) at the moment. 

"I'm too young for that 
sort ot thing. Besides, I 
have my career to 
concentrate on.” When I 
met Raj Tilak latfer 
on, he laughed at what 
Bindiya had had to say, 
though he- refused to 
confirm or deny her state¬ 
ment. All he said was, 

"I don't see why these 
girls have to open their 
mouth-, so big. All they 
have to do is keep quiet 
and not say anything. 

Don’t they realise that by 
talking like that when 
everybody knows what 
they are, they make proper 
asses of themselves?" You 
learn by experience, Tilak 
saab, you surely do! 

'T'HERE were all kinds of 
•1 of comments following 
the engagement of Rishi 
Kapoor to Neelu Sinyh. 

And the industrywallahs 
who had insisted all along 
that he would never marry 
her, were asked what 
they had to say now. 
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Necl'u Singh . not bothered 


”We’ll wait for the 
marriage to take place 
before we give our final 
comments on the subject. 
After all, what's in an 
engagement. Wahecda broke 
one, Shabana broke a 
couple. Everybody knows 
that engagements are a joke 
fn the industry.” Keeping 
what had been said .in 
mind, when I met Neetu 
Singh (m between her busy 
shills the oi.her day, as 
she has been shooting at 
top speed to complete hei 
numerous assignments) 1 
asked her why she and 
Rishi had not got married 
at onu-. Why the engage¬ 
ment? Alter all, the doubting 
Thomases did not lay much 
importance on jn engage¬ 
ment. Neetu took it 
sportingly and said, “Bui 
what makes you think 1 am 
living my life to please 
thedoubting Thomascx?And 
in any-case, they are people 
who will never be 
satisfied under any 
circumstance. Once I get 
mairied. they will say, 

'Wait til! she gets her 

first child. After all, what’s 

in a marriage?’ Don’t tell I 


me you want me to bother 
my head about such 
stupidity?” No Neetu baby, 
we don’t want you to 
bother your head about 
anything. From now on you 
just concentrate on keeping 
Rishi happy. 

N OWADAYS, it seems, 
newcomers will resort 
to anything to get them¬ 
selves some* publicity. They 
start maligning their elders, 
people who have been res¬ 
pected in the industry for 
so many years. 'These are 
not my thoughts,- but th&se 
are the views expressed 
bv a couple of producers 
and directors whom I have 
been meeting on the sets, 
when I go to meet the 
stars. One producer was 
complaining of one new¬ 
comer in particular —Dolly 
Jena. "That girl," he 
grumbled, “would come 
around to producers offices 
and stick there like a 
leech, and refuse to get up 
unless they §ave her some 
hope, if nothing else, for 
work in future. And now, 
just to get into the 
limelight, she has gone 


5 k to the office of some film 
3 magazine and made all kinds 
~ of maligning statements 
against filmmakers of various 
standing and repute." Well 
then, if the producers 
g already have their standing 
3 and repute, why are they 
bothered? After all, what 
a mere newcomer has to 
say can hardly make a 
difference. 

I ’M not very intelligent, 
but even I can see 
signs of a cool-off in the 
ZeenaKSanjay liaison, the / 
cold breeze coming from 
Zeenat’s direction. Why 
else has her mother been 
giving a whole chunk of 
dates for foreign location 
shootings? So that Zeenat 
ran be away from Bombay 
from July right on to 
October. Zeenat, of course, 
says it is because of the 
hot weather and the rains, 
But I strongly suspect 
the reason is six feet tall, 
not higher. And the only 
reason why Zeenat has 
tarried on so long with this 
romance is because she 
has found it difficult to 
shrug him off. Where her 
other boyfriends were 
concerned, they had been 
busy with their own careers 
and did not have so much 
extra time and energy (to 
pursue, soothe and pamper 
Ms Aman. But Sanjay 
has all the time in the 
world, and something tells 
ine that Zeenat is not going 
to find its easy at all to 
get rid of this leech. 

I T is a matter of pleasure 
to Mumtaz (who spends 
more time here, m 
Bombay, among the film 
folk, than with her hus¬ 
band) that no other heroine 
has been able to replace 
her, and it hasn’t been for 
want of trying. “Rekha 
now.copies me without 
reservation. Look at some 
of her latest films and you 
will know what I am 
talking about,” advises 
the pug-nosed, once- 
famous heroine. And it 
leaves me wondering. How 
does Mumtaz know whether 
anybody has or hasn’t 
replaced her or whether 
Rekha copies her or not? 
Does she spend all her 
time seeing every film 
that is released just to > 
satisfy her ego about the 
fact that she is 
irreplaceable? 

SHIRJEE 




KHAAS BAAT 


G UESS who’s obsessed 
most with Deepa's 
(alias Unni Mary) 
mammaries? Her own 
mother. This sweet, bulky 
lady doesn’t miss an 
opportunity to tell you how 
her only daughter developed 
a well-formed bosom even 
before she was eleven. 

Deepa's mother wants us 
to believe that her daughter 
used to "swallow too many 
vitamin pills” and that’s 
how she acquired her famous 
Ity bosom, (well, it isn’t as 
famous as Katy Mirza’s). 

The girl is just seventeen— 
so the carefully preserved 
baptism certificate says. Her 
mother is a bit peeved about 
the fact that people stare at 
Decpa’s bosom and then 
decide she's over twenty. 

Deepa finally passed her 
matriculation examination. 

But as some cynics believe, 
she need not have studied 
for it. Her very presence in 
the examination hall, they 
say, would have been enough 
for the star-struck examiners 
to have passed her. But 
she did study, her mother 
^’"iaintains: "You know, my 
daughter goes to sleep w.th 
books all around her.’’ So 
much for the cynics! 

Deepa had two major 
ambitions in life: to pass her 
matriculation examination 
and to act in a hit Tamil 
movie. Now both of them 
have been achieved. The 
film, Rosappu Ravikaikari, a 
remake of a Kannada super 
hit, Prasangada Gende 
Thimma, is one of the biggest 
hits of the season. Though 
she has a small role in the 
film, she’s still the heroine. 

And what’s more, after this 
itoflln i, Tamil producers are 
Baking more interest in her. 


O NE of the amusing 
scenes I recently 
witnessed at a studio in 
Madras, was the picturisation 
of a song sequence of a 
Telugu venture, Yugandhar, 
a remake of the Hindi film 
Don. There was N. T. Rama 
1NTR), the superman 
ot Telugu films, doing the 
Knwce banaras-paan dance. 
The people of Andhra are 
great p aan eaters and the 
fauces feel that the song 
should go very well with the 
audiences. However, 
^ h,s P aunch . sagging 
jaws, and an expression of 
fl} 1 "*}’ looked quite silly in 
{«.?'» seenes - Al, d ^is 
isn t the first time that he 
has done such a silly scene: 
there was this classic film 



Rama Krishnalu in which ~ 
NTR and A. Nageshwara 
Rao kept hugging each 
other’s bare breasts in a 
rolonged bathroom scene, 
ut then NTR’s popularity 
has few parallels down 
South. He's still going 
strong despite the presence 
of younger actors like 
Kamalahasan and 
Chiranjeevi. Anything he 
does is acceptable. His 
heroine in Yugandhar is 
Jayasudha. 

C HEAP bedroom humour is 
both a regular and a 
sickening feature in many 
Tamil films. But the lousy 

J okes in Nallathoru Kudum- 
>um, a film godfathered by 
Sivajl Ganesan, are really 
irritating. Not only are 
they in bad taste, but they 
also take up a good portion 
of the film. Ironically, Sivaji 
Ganesan is often hailed as a 
"clean actor”. 

J AYABHARATHY, the 
heroine of Allavuddmvm 
Arputha Vtlakkum, continues 
to accept more and more 
roles which demand mild 
stripping. Already a proven 
veteran of a number of hits, 
in which she portrayed 
sober characters, 
Jayabharathy got a bit 
panicky when several 
young starlets started 


exhibiting their vital 
assets without any 
inhibitions. Apart from 
Seema, there were several 
others: Manju Bhargavi, 
Surekha, Mamta ana Shuba, 
who were prepared to strip 
even before the director 
finished his first cigarette. 
Jayabharathy’s stripping 
spree began with Itna Ivade 
Vare and continued through 
such soft-pornos like Ralht 
Nirvedham (Sexy Dreams) 
Aval Oru Nadodt. 

P AMILLA's new rented 
house, off Adavar, 
Madras, seems to nave 
brought her luck: her 
career has started looking up 
and now she wants to buy 
the lucky house. Problem: 
the owners are not keen on 
selling it. It’s good that 
Pramilla is thinking of 
acquiring her own house: 
she has a terrible reputation 
of being a lousy tenant. Manj 
house-owners here have 
changed their minds at the 
last minute, and decided 
not to make their house 
available when they heard 
that Pramilla was moving in. 

. R. VIJAYA is sponsoring 
the Tamil remake of 
Sawan Kumar’s Sajan Btna 
Suhagan. It is understood 
that Vijaya will plays Nutan’s 
role. And Krishnan-Panju, 


her favourite directors, are 
associated with this untitled 
Tamil film. This duo has 
directed more than twenty 
films featuring Vijaya. An 
interesting feature about 
these directors: you find 
only Panju on the sets. 
Krishnan, introvert and 
withdrawn, is supposed to 
prepare and finalise all the 
paperwork. He must be very 
good at it. for the films 
made by Krishnan-Panju are 
completod within a very 
short time. 

R AJNIKANT was in great 
form on the sets of Kali, 
a much publicised Tamil 
venture being directed by 
I. V. Sasi. Seema is the 
heroine. Said Rajni, "I am 
once again working on three 
shifts to complete all the 
pending assignments and 
then only I want to relax.” 
Surely, he does not want to 
have another nervous 
breakdown, which would 
only make his rivals feel 
happy. Rajnikant and Kama- 
lahasan's last film together 
(as things stand now), 
Allavuddfnum Arputha 
Vtlakkum (also advertised as 
Alladin and the Wonderful 
Lamp) is a solid hit in 
Kerala. Its Tamil version 
awaits release. 

PIOUSJI 
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VARIETY 


Sunday week 


Beginning June 24 

This week the Sun alone Is In Gemini, Jupiter and Mercury are conjoined In Cancer, Saturn and Rahu are In Leo, 
Uranus Is In Libra and Neptune Is In Scorpio. Kethu Is In Aquarius, Mars and Venus are conjoined In Taurus The 
Moon will be moving through Cancer and Leo from Gemini. 


1 


ARIES (March 21 — 
YYr' Y; April 20) In spite of all 
r the pains you take in 

**, doing your work, you 

j ----- will not achieve suc¬ 

cess. Financially this period does 
not seem to be good and you might 
have to go in for loans. Taxpayers 
are advised to keep their accounts 
krp-to-date. Avoid travel and be 

cautious in your movements out¬ 
side. Pending suits and debts will 
cause you worries. Good dates: 26. 
2 Band 30. Lucky numbers: 4 and 
7. Favourable direction: West. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 
YYtY May 22) This is an ideal 

ll ® > T Period lor love and 

matrimonial affairs. You 
will gain financially 
through a new friend. The home- 
front will be quiet and peaceful 
although there are chances of 
social gatherings in the weekend 
in which you will be a host. You 
might have to cancel an important 
journey at the last moment. You 
will gain by your contracts with 
elders, family relatives and officials. 
Good dates: 24, 25 and 27. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 6. Favourable 
direction: North-west. 


GEMINI (May 23 — 
(MaMpYx June 21) The begin- 

i *Arv v nln ° of ,he week wil1 

((YI4Y© be troublesome for 

you. Your companions 
will quarrel with you. Any legal 
suit will cause you worry. Be care¬ 
ful in your talks with friends and 
relations. Take decisions fast. Can¬ 
cel tours and do not take part in 
any social gatherings like parties. 
Good dates: 26, 27 and 29. Lucky 
numbers: 1 and 3. Favourable direc¬ 
tions: South and South-west. 


rVAlYYY Cancer (June 22 — 
July 22) This is the 
YY'fYf ■ opportune time for look- 
;.V ,'J Ing after your domestic 
problems. Purchase and 
dispose property now. It will be 
financially gainful for you. You will 
receive some good news from far 
away. Parties are in the offing. 
Your health will be good. This 
Is a good time for speculation, 
sports and gambling. Good dates: 
24, 27, 29 and 30. Lucky numbers: 
3 and 9. Favourable direction: West. 


LEO (July 23 — August 
//; ^ p Y 22) The latter part of the 
• YA; week is going to be 
V _,\ >CY v ' good for you. In the 
' -' ^ beginning you will have 
to face problems in your job and 
home. Many people will frustrate your 
prospects. However, this week is 
good for love and matrimony. One 
of your old friends will help you 
In an important matter. Good dates: 
28, 29 and 30. Lucky numbers: 3 
and 4. Favourable direction: North¬ 
west. 

Y VIRGO (August 23 — 
September 22) This 

Y week is going to be a 
T very bus y ono ,or y°u. 

' ' Take cere of your 
health and see that you get plenty 
of rest. Avoid all sorts of contro¬ 
versy with business partners and 
family members. Defer courtship 
and marriages at this time. A short 
journey will solve a problem now 
bothering you. Financial debts will 
not worry you. Some of you will 
qo in for new vehicles. Good dates: 
25, 27 and 28. Lucky numbers : 3 
and 8. Favourable directions : North 
and West. 


^ A'Y Y LIBRA (September 23 
- October 22) Fgr 
'• fy m businessmen, a new 
Y -w? contract will be bene¬ 
ficial. Partners and rela¬ 
tives wilt prove helpful. Discuss 
your problems with others before 
taking any major decisions. Women 
and children will gain presents. 
Avoid travels. This is not a good 
week for gambling and speculation. 
Good dates: 27, 28. 29 and 30. 
Lucky numbers: 2 and 4. Favour¬ 
able direction: North-west. 


- V8CORPIO (October 23— 
: November 21) This 

- week will be one of great 
/ • tension. So, do not 
lose your cool and be 
patient. Your homefront will not be 
calm and peaceful. Your sub¬ 
ordinates will betray you. Try to 
postpone important decisions. Avoid 
love and matrimonial negotiations. 
Take care of the health of children 
Don't stand guarantor for anyone. 
Health will be excellent this week. 
Good datea: 27, 29 and 30. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 8. Favourable 
direction: North. 


f ?_Wl SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 

YYi bar 22 — December 22) 

Jfrji A congenial atmosphere 

(YY; prevails in your home 

and office. The time is 
good for parties a rtf entertain¬ 
ments. Do not neglect your res¬ 
ponsibilities. There is no need to 
worry about financial matters. A 
distant relative will send you some 
good news. Some will gain pro¬ 
motions. Business will be good. 
Good dates: 28 and 29. Lucky num- 
bres: 1 and 9. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: South-east. 

CAPRICORN (Decern- 
xi bar 23 — January 20) 

You should be swift In 
J, your actions. There 

will be an acute short¬ 
age of funds. Some of you will go 
in for new loans. The weekend 
will be successful. Meeting in¬ 
fluential people will help you in 
ydur career. This is a good week 
for love and matrimonial affairs. 
Letters will bring in good news. 
Good datea: 26, 27 and 28. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 10. Favourable 
direction: North-west. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 

*4^4 — F#bruary 18) Youf 

OEJO homefront will be very 

- n ve iy an( j pleasant. 

1 ' Some good news is In 

the offing. Your words will carry 

weight. Financial problems will not 
trouble you. Some family members 
may. fall sick and this might cause 
you mental worries. Do not be Im¬ 
patient. Try to fight against opposi¬ 
tion In your job and you will bp 
rewarded. Good datea: 24, 25 and 
27. Lucky numbers: 6 and 9. Favour¬ 
able direction: East. 


PI8CES (February 20 
— March 20) The week 
, will be a pleasant and 
lively one. Friends and 
® ^ relatives will be around 

to share your happiness with you. 
You might not gain financially but 
this should not dishearten you. 
Letters will bring In good news. The 
time is not favourable for legal 
matters. Soma of you will go In for 
new debts. Good datea: 24, 28 and 
30. Lucky numbers: 1 and 7. Favour¬ 
able direction: South. 


M. B. RAMAN 
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all right, i'm 
^coming \J 



MM 


All right:all right.' 

HERE VOD ARE! GOOD GRIEF 
YOU'RE THE MOST IMPATIENT 
006 IN THE DHOLE WORLD! 





take IT 

EASY! 



60 AHEAD ANP EAT! \ 
WHAT'S THE MATTER? 
PIP I FORGET S0METHIN6? 
(WHAT PIP I F0R6ET?/ 








/ why can't i \ 
HAVE A NORMAL 
\D06 UKEEVSMJNEj 



WxqX colour o\ iu.lt 
should v^ouuscl 


The brave and the bold 

Red is warm and courageous 
denotes a love for adventure 
and a capacity for endurance 
(And indeed, accountants 
need lots of endurance when 
red shows up on their books ) 


Black is beautiful 

Foimal and dignified, black 
is a tower of strength and 
the accountant’s favourite 
colour When deep and 
glossy, it can be a very 
beautiful colour 


Authority and enthusiasm 

When blue and black 
combine, the result is both 
responsible and responsive 
Glue Black denotes a man 
who is clearly his own boss 


Discover easy-flow, 
non-clog Chelpark. 

In eight magnificent colours. 


Green is gorgeous 

Emerald Green is deep, rich, 
passionate and unshakeable 
Denotes an easygoing 
person, slow to anger and 
fond of companionship 


Tho rtgal touch 

Truly royal tastes are always 
reflected in Royal Blue- 
the choice of unselfish, 
high-minded people all over 
the world. 


True blue 

The ideal executive mixes 
sensitivity with fervour, a 
desire for pleasure with 
an ability to perform. That’s 
true blue Chelpark’s 
Permanent Blue 


Impetuous and daring 

Nothing is more 
unconventional than a blend 
of blue and green. Turquoise 
is full of quick enthusiasms, 
rapid decisions and has an 
open, honest personality 



Captain's colour 

Crimson is for the true 
warrior, violet for the wise 
leader Chelparks new 
Crimson Violet marks the 
captam who leads men in 
brnes of both peace and war 


Chelpark with Cleen-X is 
manufactured to international standards by 
Chelpark Company Limited 
Bangalore 560 044 



ftehicvd our ueu) uame 
is ttie same great iuVi 
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Calling men 

Who do a lot of outdoor work 

MAGDA PROMISES YOU A MORE COMFORTABLE WORKING DAY. 
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See the latest arrivals in Top Dyed, Terrywool.Texturised, Summerlene Suitings and Party Shirtings. 



VARIETY 


chess 


(MmrM (black) 



Oallaf (whlto) to mow* 

PoaMon altar Stack'* IS mora 
White E Seller Black H Gotombek 
Budapest 1962 Nlmzo-lndlan Defence 

1. R—04, N—KBS; 2. R—OB4, P—K3; 3. 
N—OBS, B—NS; 4. P—K3, P—B4; 5. 
P—QR3, RxR; 6. PxB, RxN; 7. N—BSf? 
Sacrificing a pawn for two bishops and 
open lines 

7. P*P; • HxP, P— 04; 9. P—B6, 
P— OHS; 10. B—N6 * . B—02; 11. Bx B + , 
KN a Blit 11 ON x B. 12 P—B6 or 11 
QxB, 12 PxP 

12. O—B2, N — B3I A very enterprising Idea 
Play now becomes very sharp 

13. B x P, N x NR; 14. 0—HI, R—KN1. With 
the ideals Q x P R x B, 16 Qx R, N—B7+ 
IS. P—B6, NxP; 10. OiP, N—83 1 (Dia¬ 
gram) A classic double rook sacrifice but 
with a neat point-counterpoint theme at the 
end 

17. BxN. QxB, 10. Ox Hr, K—02; 19. 
N — KS r The point White blocks the vital 
diagonal before taking the second rook. (If 
19 Q*N then 20 Qx P+ and 21. 0—0 ) 
19. ... NiN; 2a Ox ft, (4—-B0+I The 
counterpoint unblocking the diagonal 
21. PxN. Or 21 K—K2, O—N7+, 22 KxN. 
O—B3-r with perpetual check 
21... OxRr;22. K—K2. 0-N7+. Drawn. 
Black still has perpetual check. 

Continuation of P os ition No. 8 

This position occured In a game Bforkqulst- 
Kivihao, played In Finland. 1977. 
r2qkb1r. 1b4pp; p3Pn2, 1pp1p3: 
4P3, 2NB4. PPP3PP; R2Q1RK1 
White won by 1. RxN, RxR; if 1 QxR: 
2 BxP chi 

2. O—RS ch. K—K2; 3. O—B7 eh, K—04; 4. 
BxP, resigns. 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



SOMETIMES a player drops a card by acci¬ 
dent, or because he had misheard or mis¬ 
read the card playe d by an opponent, and 
the result is a small triumph. Eric Kokish, a 
Canadian who praa runner-up In the Pairs 
Olympiad, gives an amusing and possibly 
instructive example from a mixed pairs 


event These were the North-South cards 
Dealer. North Game all 

* 3 

V K 9 5 3 

4 K 109732 

* 3 2 

N 

V 2 led WE 

S 

* A J 9 6 

* Q 10 4 

4 A 8 6 

* A Q 8 

South opened 1NT after two passes. 
North bid Two Clubs and, over Two Spades. 
Three Diamonds. This was non-forcing but 
Kokish ventured 3NT. West led B 2, East 
won with the Ace and declarer unblocked 
* 10 East switched to * J 

As he was in a contract that would pro¬ 
duce a good result If lie made it, Kokish 
went up with * A. not giving the defence a 
chance to establish club tricks before the 
diamonds had been cleared. Hoping to 
develop the diamonds without letting East 
into the lead. South led a low diamond to 
the King. East played the Jack and showed 
signs of leading to the next trick, but her 
partner intervened to point out that declarer 
had called for the King from dummy, not the 
10. When 4 10 was led to the next trick, 
East played low 

Now, what do you make of that? No doubt 
East had made a genuine mistake, but 
meanwhile South was faoed with a dilemma 
that had three prongs. 

(1) If the diamonds ars Ox and Jx, 
declarer will look pretty silly if he finesses 
and loses to the Queen. He will never be 
allowed to forget this 'idiot's finesse’. 

(2) To play for the drop will appear bad 
play If East had 4 Q J x. 'You had a heaven¬ 
sent chance to make an impossible contract 
and you blew It’, etc, etc 

(3) To run 4 10, while certainly correct in 
a technical sense, contains a risk of a 
different sort If the play enables him to 
make the contract when East held 4 Q Jx, 
the opponents, already upset and annoyed, 
will (quits unreasonably) complain after¬ 
wards that they were ’hotted’ by a pro who 
took mean advantage, etc, etc 

In the end Kokish did run 4 10 and lost to 
the Queen, but 3NT made with an overtrick 
was still a good score 

One can see that this play of the honour 
from J x or Q x, If made without any indica¬ 
tion that you have misunderstood the card 
played from dummy, is a perfectly legitimate 
deceptive play, capable of yielding an 
impossible trick 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 





' Action Eurooeerv* Europese Act* 3 


*- -- 


M. PAUL-HENRI SPAAK, one of the found¬ 
ing fathers of the European Economic Com¬ 
munity, Is portrayed on a new 14-francs 
stamp from his native country, Belgium The 
style of the portrait recalls that M. Spaak 


once said, alluding to his Inability to speak 
fluently any language but French: ‘I am 
often told that I look like Winston Churchill 
and apeak English like Charles Boyer. But I 
wish it were the other way round.' The new 
stamp is one of four, all illustrating the 
theme of European unity. Other designs 
show part of the European Parliament 
building at Strasburg and the Camptdoglio 
Palace, where the treaties of Rome were 
signed in 19S7 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who is the first Negro woman 
to be appointed as a General in 
the US Army ? 

2. When, according to experts, is 
the Skylab due to fall on earth ? 

3. What do the words eV, an unit 
of energy used in nuclear physics, 
stand for ? 

4 . Who is the present general 
director of the Bolshoi Theatre? 

5. What would you be doing If 
you were leather hunting ? 

6 . Which neutral country has join¬ 
ed the United Nations ? 

7. What Is Aqua fortis ? 

8 . Who Invented basketball ? 

9. A battle in 1757 changed the 
history of a country. What was it ? 

10. Who owns the Thames swans ? 

11. What was the Conspiracy of 
July 20, 1944 ? 
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Forget the itchv, burning 
misery of prickly heat! 
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Only a prickly Nat powder 
brings you quickest 
relief from itchy, burning 
discomfort. 

Specially medicated NYCIL 
fights prickly heat at 
every stage: 

t. Prevents 
excess perspiration. 

2. Absorbs sweat. 

3. Destroys 

odour-causing bacteria. 

4. Soothes the skin. 





























SHILLONG : Two Khasi Female fans in 
a football match developed heated argu¬ 
ments over the outcome of the game and 
finally settled their ■quarrel in an un¬ 
usual manner when one stabbed tbe other 
fatally. 

The Incident occurred at Lapalang 
village near Dawki about 45 kilometres 
from here when the two football teams 
belonging to Lapalang and Nonothymmai 
played a friendly match at Lapalang 
village. At a time both became terribly 
angry and suddenly one fatally stabbed 
the other. The lady died -n the spot. 
—Assam Tribune (Thungpuia Nagamlai, 
Gauhati). 

KANPUR : A bundle, containing writ¬ 
ten answer books of the B. A. (part one) 
sociology examination of Kanpur Uni¬ 
versity, has been found from a garbage 
dump at Varanasi. The bundle reported¬ 
ly contains 43 answer books, between 
roll numbers, 29,872 and 29,973. 

Inquiries revealed the University had no 
knowledge of this though the bundle had 
been deposited with the police by the 
civic employee who removed the garbage 
from the dump —Tunes of India (0. P. 
Bajaj, Jabalpur). 

NEW DELHI: A man, who posed him- 
sel^’as an MP and collected Rs. 1,500 
for securing a telephone connection and 
Rs 500 for a gas connection in tbe capital 
ended up in police custody. 

His “tenure" as secretary of the MPs 
Club, North Avenue, ended when , the 
crime branch nabbed him on a tip-off by 


a West Delhi shop-owner whom he had 
promised to get a telephone. Identified as 
Prem Shankar Shukla (50) of Meerut a 
prbfessional thief, he has been arrested 
on charges of impersonation, forgery,- 
cheating and using forged documents. 
—Hindu (N Chandrasekharan, Madras). 

HYDERABAD. A six-year-old racket in 
selling forged degrees and many other 
certificates, came to an end as city police 
nabbed the two-man gang. The City Po¬ 
lice Commissioner, Mr. P. V. Pavithran, 
told a Press conference that the cost of 
the fake certificates ranged from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 500 or more. 

The degrees included B.A., B.Com, 
B.Sc, B.O.L, M.B.B.S, B.E, diplomas in 
polytechnic courses, secondary educa¬ 
tion, State Board of Technical Education 
and Training, Industrial Training Insti¬ 
tutes, National Trade Certificates, Matri¬ 
culation, besides marks, memoranda of 
various courses, transfer and age certifi¬ 
cates. — Deccan Chronicle (D. Khan, 
Hyderabad). 

HAZARIBAGH: A panther voluntarily 
placed himself under house arrest in the 
heart of Chatra town, headquarters of 
Chatra subdivision of Hazaribagh dis¬ 
trict. 

It so happened that a panther from near¬ 
by dense forest came to take shelter in 
an outer room of a house in the heart of 
Chatra town in the night without the 
knowledge of anyone. When the house¬ 
owner, on the next morning, entered the 
room he found the panther fast asleep 
there. He immediately bolted the door 
and raised a hue and cry — Amrita Bazar 
Patrika (L. LakshmantrRao Bhubaneswar). 

MADURAI: The Customs inspectors at 
the Rameswaram Port outwitted three 
gold smugglers and recovered from them 
Rs. 37,000 worth of gold concealed in 
one of the most unimaginable part of 
their body. 

Alerted by the higher officials of 
Customs, two inspectors made a thorough 
search of the baggage of the passengers 
from Sri Lanka at the Rameswaram port. 
There was nothing in the baggage of 
the passengers but a man with a hungry 
look interested the inspectors. When 
exposed to the metal detector, it was 
found that the man had concealed gold 
in his rump —Hindu (N. Ramesh, Madras). 


without comment 


HE (JP) has proved that he is the | 
master of the Janata Govern- 1 
ment. The Government announced 8 
his death, but he overruled it... \ 
Cho Ramaswamy. 

WE HAVE been in power for two 
years and four months. There is 
very little that has happened .. 
George Fernandes. 

I WISH Morarji had a mistress... 

M. O. Mathai. 

IT DOES not look good when you 
have a stream of young girls ; 
coming out of school with ten 1 
pregnant women among them... > 
Iran's Ministry of Education an- t 
nouncdment barring married j 
women from attending regular > 
schools. | 

i 

THE MEDIA cannot remain like j 
an island free from all control... 
The Prasar Bharati Bill would 
give the media more autonomy 
than the BBC ... Morarji Desai. 

BHUTAN HAS managed without 
aid for hundreds of years, it can 
continue .doing so ... Bhutanese 
spokesman at UNCTAD confer¬ 
ence in Manila. 

I AM going to miss Wimbledon. 

I don’t know if Wimbledon will 
miss me ... Naslase 

I HAVE nothing to do with Mrs 
Gandhi’s son...C. M. Stephen. 


humour in real life 



GOING AROUND an exhibition of 
paintings, a portrait caught my 
attention. It was entitled “My 
wife” and below it was written: 
“Not for sale"—B. R. Srinath, 
Bangalore 

A TAXI plying in our town has 
this inscription: “Hypothecated to 
my father in law. Father-in-law’s 
bank balance is my bank balance” 
—Lila K. Barkakali, Nowgong 


prize rs 30 lor the entry given first 65 

and rs 1 0 for the other items 


india abroad 


WASHINGTON: India may be on the 
verge of giving rich America a come- 
upance. A consortium of overseas 
Indian residents is negotiating to buy 
for $35 million Washington's Hotel 
Shoreham, one of this capital’s most 
fashionable and prestigious bostelries 
—and use Bombay's Taj Mahal man¬ 
agement to run it. 

The huge Shoreham property cov- 


vers access abutting Rock Creek Park 
In the centre of Washington. The 
hotel itself has no less than a million 
square feet of floor space and its 
landscaped gardens contain annex 
buildings as well as a swimming pool 
and tennis courts. But the hotel has 
been allowed to run down in recent 
times and its present owner wants to 
opt out —Statesman 


iffuitra'tions/Ahi Bhusan Malik 
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SNOOPING IN 
PUBLIC _ 

FOLLOWING the virtual pxpulsion 
ot two Soviet diplomats from the 
country, the Russian mission here, 
which is the most heavily staffed 
among all foreign missions, has 
been taking it out against some of 
its old Indian employees. It sack¬ 
ed a few soon after the story was 
broken by the Indian Express. Now 
after the repoot in SUNDAY 
(March 25) it has threatened a few 
others. The reason: It suspects 
that these employees have leaked 
.the story to the Press. Meanwhile, 
Indian intelligence authorities have 
been cut up about the way the 
Russians are behaving, violating 
the unwritten code of friendly 
snooping. The incident that has 
upset them the most is the open 
defiance of the code when a heavy- 
duty truck with Aeroflot markings 
went up and down .the route ot 
the All-India Railwaymen’s Federa¬ 
tion rally in support of their 
demand for bonus. Hefty Russians 
armed with movie cameras quite 
openly photographed .the marchers 
and the response of the audience 
at Fernandes’ rally, presumably to 
make their own assessments. Now 
some pretensions are never shed 
even though everyone knows that 
Aeroflot the world over provides 
good cover to KGB agents. The 
Russians didn’t even care to remain 
within the truck and snoop out of 
the little windows. 

FOREWARNED 
AGAIN _ 

THE raid on the house of Mrs 
Amteshwar Anand, mother-in-law 
of Mr Sanjay Gandhi, waf a total* 
flop for there are still men in the 
enforcement directorates who con¬ 
tinue to be loyal to the old 
Emergency caucus. Sanjay of 
course, has his own favourites in 
the Press. The only people he 
summoned to “cover the Janata 
express” were from the Times of 
India and the PTI. The Intelligence 
Bureau dittoes the impression that 
the information about the raid was 
leaked out by a couple of senior 
officers who were arraigned for 
their role during the Emergency 
by the Shah Commission. Mean¬ 
while, the export house in which 
Mrs Anand had a share did yield 
information The owner manag¬ 
ed to get a vay order from the 
court and next day when he was 
boerding a plane to leave the 
countrv. he was nabbed by the 
authorities and forced to s'ay put 
in the country. 


WATCH ON 
WATCHERS 



ARE .the country's intelligence 
sei vices supposed to keep a tab 
on the goings-on in, of all places, 
Jaslok Hospital, Goenka’s Express 
Towers and Rajni Patel’s house in 
Bombay? Those days when JPs 
life was hanging by a thread, 
Party president Chandrashekhar, 
Express tycoon R. N. Goenka, Chief 
Minister Sharad Pawar and Nanaji 
Deshmukh were perched in the 
well-appointed penthouse in Ex¬ 
press Towers. The reports re¬ 
ceived at the Prime Minister's 
office of what these honourable 
gentlemen were up to make quite 
saucy reading, especially about Mr 
Chandrashekhar and Mr Patel at 
the latter's bouse. 

NO FEAR OF FLYING" 

LABOUR Secretary Raghupati 
(mentioned previously in these 
columns as the flying Secretary) 
is once again in .the news. He left 
Delhi on May 26. He will be in 
Geneva for a month. But the most 
interesting feature of his foreign 
jaunt is that he was accompanied 
by an under secretary who had 
jus,* joined the Labour Ministry. 
She had come to the Labour Mi¬ 
nistry from the Ministry of Civil 
Aviation. It is alleged that she 
does not know the subjeot and 
onlv ten or 15 days’ work in the 
Ministry cannot give a proper 
training. The reasons for her selec¬ 
tion seems to be that Mr Raahu- 
pati was a chum of her father 
who also believes in foreign trips. 


It seems that nobody is interested 
in the work of the Ministry. Most 
of the officers are interested only- 
in foreign jaunts. Will the Ex¬ 
penditure Committee look into the 
affairs of this Ministry? 

NO TAKERS 

THE DAY 43 dissident MLAs from 
the Haryana Legislative Party call¬ 
ed on Desai, they pleaded with 
him to order a note of confidence 
against the Chief Minister. The 
Prime Minister not only promised 
the vote, bu,t encouraged them in 
their resolve to throw out the 
last of the B1*D Chief Ministers in 
the Northern States (one may also 
call Nilamoni Routray, a BLD CM). 

Mr Desai inquired from the 
gathering about the abortive move 
last time to vote out Devi Lai. He 
asked, “Who are (the four among 
you who are going to replace the 
four Ministers who have tendefed 
their resignations today? I know 
very soon your move will fizzle out 
and some will accept the ministe¬ 
rial baits.” The dissidents whimper¬ 
ed and mumbled an apology for 
the last time and assured Mr Desai 
that they were now not willing to 
fall a prey to Devi Lai’s allure¬ 
ments and would throw him out. 
Mr Desai promised them that he 
would extend his moral support. 
Wasn’t it Devi Lai who had re¬ 
peatedly asserted .‘hat there were 
only three leaders in the country 
who had a mass following—Indira 
Gandhi, Charan Singh and Jagji- 
van Ram? Desai naturally felt hurt 
at this public snub 
On the same day a senior 
correspondent of a national daily 
met Mr Bhajan Lai, the CFD leader. 
Mr Bhajan Lai was one of the 
four who had resigned from Devi 
Lai’s Cabinet 

The brief conversation between 
them went thus: “ Bhajanlahi, 

apkay isteefay ka matlab hai ki ap 
logon (CFD) ka chaudhary say 
mamla toot gaya?” (Bhajanlalji, 
does your resignation mean that 
you (CFD) have broken all con¬ 
tacts with the Chaudhury?) B. L.: 
'‘Toot gaya? Juda hi kab tha jo 
toot< gaya? UP main Bahuguna nay 
apni marzi say ktya tha. Uski vo hi 
janay. Babuji ka ussay koi malab 
nahi tha. Babu Jagjivan Ram say 
pooch kar UP main kuch nahi hua 
Is liye hamse vn baton ka koyi 
wastu nahi ” (Broken?, We were 
never together in the first place 
Mr Bahuguna in UP had done it 
on his own. Babu Jagjivan Ram 
had nothing to do with it. For that 
reason, I have nothing to do with ^ 
it.” 

D E. NIZAMUODIN 
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Now read 
about 
the flood 



You've read 
about 
the cyclone 
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Mot the kind Moah would have 
fait at home m A cascade of 
1600 lakh litres of Milk Downpour 
of 4000 tonnes of Baby Food 
6000 tonnes of ghee. 4000 tonnes 
of Skim Milk Powder 500 tonnes 
each of Butter and Whole Milk 
Powder.and 100 tonnes of cheese 
Yes a virtual milking over 
I he kind of deluge that 
Andhra Pradesh has been 
subjected to All this, the doings 
of one organisation The Andhra 
Pradesh Dairy Development 
Corporation Ltd 

In s has been the pattern of 
APDOC activity, almost since its 
o i '-dtion m 1974 Expanding the 
f|i ■utivfSj of Dairy Farming m the 
the State APDDC has brought 
. 1 1;r*ijt dramatic insults n the 
'■ fp v shor ( spell of yi-ar s 


Today APDDC has spread the 
concept of organised Dairy 
Farming to the remotest corners 
of theState Itsnetworkof 
Mother Dairies. Chilling Centres, 
Mini Chilling Centres. Cooling 
Centres and Mini-Cooling Centres, 
number mg 84 in all, along with its 

5 Milk Products factories form 
the nucleus of this vast movement 
that has set in motion far- 
reaching changes 

r oi the fust time, scientific Dairy 
Farming has come to be practised 
m the State APDDC's rigorous 
procurement drive - 1600 lakh 
litres will be procured this year 
as against 686 lakh litres 
in 1974-75 - has resulted in new 
daily units being set up as also 
small and medium fa. niers taking 
to dairying as a means of 

6 vehhood 

With the enhanced procurement. 
APDDC has been able to bring 
pasteurised milk to millions of 


people in the State Milk sales will be 
up to 1100 lakh litres. The AS DOC 
Dairy Parlours, with their stocks of 
milk based products like Icecreams. 
Flavoured Milk, Butter Milk etc 
hove proved enormously 
successful 

Mot only that, its milk products- 
the Vgaya rarige-Ghee. Baby Food 
Butter and Cheese have won instant 
acceptance all over the country 
The Vijava range of milk products 
is today recognised as being as 
good as imported ones 

It’s been a staggering rate of 
progress for APDDC Yet, it has 
set dself even more daunting tasks- 
to raise per capita availability 
level of mdk in the State to 100 gm 
from the present 7b gm and to 
cover 50 /. of the Milk Market 
of towns and cities with more 
than 1 lakh population. 


ANDHRA DAIRY 

Breaking the limits of growth 


YEARS OF 
—■ DYNAMIC 
4 ■•DAIRYING 

y 1,ie Pradesh Dairy 

Development Corpn. Ltd. 
Hyderabad 
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GOLD has both 
smoothness and 
satisfaction 
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A time to remember 

Some moments in life deserve a gift of love 



Give someone you love 
something rare and useful—a watch 
from Jayco. 

Jayco watches, with 17 jewel 
lever movement and centre-second 
hand, are shockproof and water 
resistant. They combine elegance 
with precision. 

They are available in chrome, 
stainless steel or gold plated cases. 


JaycO 

Watches and Clocks 

Manufactured in collaboration with 
Bifora of Germany. 

Available at all leading (tore* in India 


'* ayna r,nie Industries Private Limited ,7/25 Daryaganj.New Delhi-110002 







When you think of 

SECURITY 

of valuables 
at your home 


Remember 

Safe- 

Deposit 

Almirah 




Wishing won't make it 
SO...BULLW0RKER will 



Some guys only dream about having 
thaia powerful muscles Smart guys 
build them fait with BULLWORKERt 
It's a proven factl In |utt five minutes 
a day Bullworkei training can transform 
thin, weak arms into rippling pillars ol 
strength: build broad shoulders, turn 
flat, shallow chest into a deep, manly 
ana. develop sturdy, powerfully muscled 


thighs and calves. 

Our guarantee: after just two weeks 
of easy Botlworker training you must 
aaa, faal and actually be able to 
measure your improvement-otherwise 
the trial costs you nothing Ovei ten 
million man the world over have 
already proved it for themselves 




This nerciie develops This asercise builds 

Deep Muscular end steel life -ipplmp 

powerful chest biceps 


Here s how lo strain 
[bar handsome 

athienc "V" ships 



nsrj 



This one charges Here's how you can 

yovr forearms with divelop muscular 

atw strength. shoulders 


Moulds abdominal 
muscles into a taut 
firm and ilim ihspe 


This txttcua builds 
back muscles. gives 
you that 'roan of 
action" look 

CHALLENGE! 

Try a i minute wufkou: 
with Bullworker awry 
day for M days If after 
that you do not LOOK 
and FEEL stronger, to¬ 
ugher mon dynamic 
simply retum the Bull- 
worker to us and it will 
not h*»* cost you a 
paisa 1 


FOR FREE LITERATURE ON BULLWORKER 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 


MAILORDER SALES PVT. LTD. 5 

Mehta Mahal, 15 Mathew Road. BOMBAY 400 004 ® 

Please send me my FREE illustrated brochure with action photos documentation 
and full details about the BULLWORKER training programme by return mail ® 

SY-40 I 
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AVAILABLE AT LEADING STORES AND 
OUR SHOWROOM AT ABOVE ADDRESS 
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A month with Super Swish Silver 



SeeS louVe got through just over 
half the pack 


Super Swish Silver is hardened by a special 
process .. Hardex 7 to give you extra-long 
shaving life. What's the guarantee’ Look at 
the Super Swish Silver dispenser It bears 
two great seals <•' quality the ISI mark and 
the Centron Marl- That's what your guarantee is 


SSS/79 


Super Swish SILVER 

no other blade lasts as tong 

■^Centron Industrial Alliance Ltd.-Towards a'Zero-Defect' technology 
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SUNDAY 


VOLUME 7 
ISSUE 6 
HUI'FE ONE 

AN ANANDA BA/AR PUBLICATION 



Mrs Gandhi and Devaraj Urs have come to a parting 
of ways with an impressive display o( muscle power 
by the Karnataka Chief Minister. M. J. AKBAR speaks to 
Urs at length on his past and future and SUBIR ROY 
reports from Bangalore on how the drama of yet 
another split in the Congress began to unfold 


Will the Government pay 
bonus to its employees ? 
SHUBHABRATA 
BHATTACHARYA inter¬ 
views the firebrand trade 
unionist-turned Cabinet 
Minister, George 
Fernandes, and a number 
of trade unionists to find 
out about the possible 
repercussions of the 
Government's decision on 
this explosive question. 


The Special Courts have begun proceedings against 
Mrs Gandhi and the caucus for offences committed 
during the Emergency. A G. NOORANI says that the 
Spacial Courts set at rest the fears that the Emergency 
offences are being whitewashed and those who 
violated the public trust are going scot free. 


The flesh is rotting, but 
the spirit is strong. 
Leprosy-affected patients 
of Anand Gram, a leprosy 
home in Shahdara near 
Delhi, have risen in 
revolt against the 
management who, they 
allege, neglect them and 
punish them if they 
protest. MANDIRA PURrE 
unfolds the horror of the 
leprosy home, with true-to- 
life photographs, and 
speaks to the embattled 
lepers about their unique 
uprising. 
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Deadly paranoia 

P AKISTAN’S feverish paranoia 

about nuclear weapons was clear¬ 
ly bt ought out by Kewal Varma 
in “How Pakistan stole the bomb” 
(May 20). Despite its staggering 
economy, it is bent upon procuring- 
the deadly weapon by any means. 
If the big powers are really keen to 
curb this mad race, they should set 
an example themselves. Of course, 
there is a great gap between their 
practice and precept. 

Ashok Dubey, Patna 

IN “Islam and the bomb” (May 20) 
Maj Gen D. K. Palit and P.K.B. 
Namboodiri say : “The Pakistani 
concept for their role in the Islamic 


The troublemakers 

'PHOUGH Vivek Sengupta in his 
report “Aligarh -i Back to vio¬ 
lence” (May 20) traced well the 
events at Aligarh, he has not men¬ 
tioned certain facts. That the assault 
on the AMU boys near Dadri rail¬ 
way station was due to their teasing 
ot a young bride in a train is a ver¬ 
sion fabricated by the UP Chief Min¬ 
ister Mr Banarasi Das, to explain 
away the violence. The fact is the 
fjoondas, while beating the boys were 
shouting: “Yeh lo minority charac¬ 
ter” (Take that for minority charac¬ 
ter). This itself shows the assault 
did not start with evetcasing. The 
sole aim of the assault wqs to ensure 
that the boys could not reach Delhi 
where they were going to hold a 
rally. 

Being a student of J. N. Medical 
College, Aligarh, 1 was present in 
the casualty ward in the night of 
May 10-11 to help the doctors cope 
with the injured students. There we 
came to know that an armed group 
of non-AMU s’udcnts was roaming 
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world is somewhat analogous to the 
Israeli concept of their role in rela¬ 
tion to the Zionist movement”. It 
is wrong to say Israel was created 
for religious reasons only. It was 
created to provide refuge to the 
Jews of the world who were being 
persecuted, humiliated and killed 
ever since they were attacked by 
the Babylonians 2,000 years ago. 
Likewise, Pakistan was created due 
to political reasons, and not lor reli¬ 
gious reasons. In fact the slogan of 
Islam was meant to attract foreign 
aid. It is absurd to compare Israel 
with Pakistan the way the authors 
have. 

Sudhendu Ranjan Pandey, Bhagalpur 

WHKN India and other Super Powers 
can build the nuclear bomb, why 
cannot Pakistan V But one thing is 
clear — it Pakistan does come up 
with one, it will be the first to ex¬ 
plode it. 

Ashok Sami, Jaipur 

THRILL, suspense, drama — all of 
which were promised in the head¬ 
line “How Pakistan stole the bomb”, 
were lacking in the cover stoiy by 
Kewal Varma. Instead, what it con¬ 
tained was an engaging study of 
how Pakistan “got” the clue and cai- 
ried out experiments to master the 
controversial technology of making 
nuclear bombs, under the inspiration 
of the 'USA and the Islamic states. 
In fact, for want of mutual trust 
among Third World countries, money 
is being channelised into defence at 
the cost of development And rich 
nations are provoking them with 
hollow treaties like the Nl’T, to faci¬ 
litate exploitation. 

Bhaskar Sen, 24 Parganas 


the medical college campus to harass 
the doctors and prevent them from 
attending to the casualties. It was 
reported to the police, but thev 
turned a deaf ear. This armed group 
is supposed to be responsible for 
the killing of four persons on the 
campus near the medical college. 

Lastly, the Vice-Chancellor of the 
University cannot be blamed tor the 
lawlessness among the students. The 
refusal of the district authorities to 
remove the PAC men from the cam- 
nus. in spite of persistent requests 
by the VC. agitated the students and 
encouraged lawlessness. Whenever 
♦ here have been untoward incidents 
inside or outside the campus, it was 
the VC who tactfully pacified the 
students. 

M. Nasim e Sehar, Gaya. 

YOUR reportage on the trouble at 
AMU was superb but it didn’t 
throw light on the activities of the 
lamaat-e-Islami in the campus which 
has been preaching religious intoler¬ 
ance. Why didn’t vour report men¬ 
tion that while a Hindu’s bookshop 


Radically wrong 

I N HIS interview to Subir Roy 
“Urs : Charan Singh sees eye to 
eye with me” (May 20) Mr Devraj 
Urs has' tried to project himself as 
the only radical thinker of the coun¬ 
try, friend of the poor, champion of 
the backward and downtrodden, and 
pioneer of the job reservation policy. 
But facts differ. The first advocate 
of reservations was Dr Ram Mano- 
har Lohia; Mr Urs has simply insti¬ 
tutionalised the concept. Dr Lohia 
was the fust to declare that in our 
country, caste was synonymous with 
class, and gave a tall for a < as'e 
struggle instead of a class struggle. 
Mr Urs is mis la ken it he believes 
Mr Karpoori Th tier vas following 
his footsteps. In it 4r Thakur s 
more radical in Ms- i.“w= about taste 
than Mr Urs. Mr Jr<-' statement 
that “in Bihar ..nl* .sayastha and 
Bhumihar domin j s true if we 
recall Ihe pre-Independence daytS 
when Mr S.uhidun<m>) Smha was 
executive member f he Governor’s 
Countil and K. B >ahaya was Chief 
Minister. Today the statement does 
not hold water. The Kayasthas have 
lost their sway in politics. 

Sambhu Prasad Singh, 

Bokaro Steel i.’ty 

A TRW points should be under¬ 
stood before judging Mr Urs’ com¬ 
ments. First, Mr Karpoori Thakur is 
a member of a barkw.ud community, 
a son of the soil, while Mr Urs is a 
Kshatriya, a forward <aste. Mr Tha¬ 
kur is therefore a natural leader of 
the sons o! the .soil — the back¬ 
wards, Harijans, and Muslim natives. 
A shish K. Chaudhury, Laheria Sarai 


was completely destroyed in this 
violence, ama/inglv, no harm was 
caused to the adjoining office of the 
Student Islamic Movement, a .stu¬ 
dent organ of JamaaT e Islami ? You 
also did not mention that a shop of 
one Mr Singh was completely burnt 
because his getting married to a 
Muslim girl /a- considered un- 
Islamir bv AMU members of the 
Jamaat-r-Islami. 

Since I myself have been an, 
office-bearer of ’he AMU Students* 
Union I can -av with all confidence 
that it is not Ihe majority of the 
students ot AMU but a handful of 
'tudents and teachei , mostly mem¬ 
bers of the Jamaat-e-lslami who 
are responsible tor Ihis shameful 
violence. As i ■> tier, of fact the 
majority of AMU .indents want to 
fight ronuminulism nr their campus 
but often fare resistance and threats 
from teachers who are strongmen of 
the AMU 'ainaatie-Islami. These' 
teachers belong to the departments 
of Islamic Studies, Philosophy and 
Faculty of Engineering. Even on 
earlier occasions these elements 




have indulged in vandalism. These 
very elements had humiliated and 
assaulted Mr Khawia Ahmad Abbas 
when he was picturising a documen¬ 
tary in AMU on the education of 
Muslim women. The reason was 
“such films are un-Islamic”. 

Thpre have b“en many agitations 
for the restoration of the minority 
character to AMU but never have 
they turned into a communal riot 
as on this occasion. The demand 


for a minority character does not 
mean that the gates of AMU should 
be closed for non-Muslims: it simply 
means the recognition of AMU as 
an educational and cultural centre 
of Indian Muslims. But unfortu¬ 
nately the recent violence in the 
camDus has given the demand a 
communal colour for which every 
Muslim should feel sorry. 

M. Perwez Ahmad, General Secre¬ 
tary, Bihar Yuva Janata, Patrta 


Right, perhaps... 

I T MAY well be true that Nana 
Deshmukh has been behind Dr 
Swamy’s attacks on Mr Atal Behari 
Vajpayee — a most puzzling thing 
to all of us. He has been Nanaji’s 
blue-eyed boy, often following him 
with the greatest shraddha-bhakti. 
Now that it has been openly said, 
people deserve an answer from 
Nanaji, Dr Swamy, the RSS and all 
those concerned. 

Mr Vajpayee, on the other hand, 
is not given to such manoevrings; he 
is rather a little too simple and 
even indifferent to things. I also 
believe that he is not a pucca RSS- 
ite. Ergo, (given the vast prestige 
he commands in the country) he can 
perhaps set many things right at 
this most critical hour in our his¬ 
tory, if he behaves a little more in¬ 


dependently. Will he ? Once while 
discussing the RSS with him, I even 
suggested he leave the Party if they, 
do not improve, which of course he 
rejected. Unfortunately, it didn’t 
occur to me to argue that he should 
be more loyal to the country than 
to the Party. 

To be fair, Nana Deshmukh has 
qualities that others in the RSS do 
not possess. He has new ideas, can 
also launch them, though sometimes, 
owing chiefly to oversupervision, 
succeeds only in spending money. 

Another thing : Santosh Bhartiya’s 
description of the RSS General Secre¬ 
tary’s behaviour to him as a jour¬ 
nalist is also quite likelv. My r ,rst 
impulse was not to believe it, hut 
then I checked and found it could 
well be true. If so, Mr Sarkaryavah, 
you must learn democratic beha¬ 
viour. 

Mahendra Kulasrestha. Delhi 


Cops 'n robbers 

A S A police personnel, I was given 
to understand that the National 
Police Commission was interested in 
collecting statistics and preparing 
charts of crimes and criminals only 
since most of the questions it asked 
were about crime. But after going 
through “The constable's lot: frus¬ 
tration, bitterness” (May 20) by Ajoy 
Bojc I, as well as my colleagues, 
were pleased to learn that the Com¬ 
mission went into the problems of 
policemen as well. We would like 
to read the entire report of the 

NPC In your magazine. 

Alihil Kumar Baruah, Tura 

IN MY opinion, any rebellion is a 
product of an aspiration for a better 
order. So is the police uprising. 


Ironically, while the police have 
helped to crush many rebellions in 
the past, they are themselves being 
crushed now. 

R. Aravindan, Calcutta 

IN THE interview to Ajoy Bose, 
the unnamed constable (“We are not 
scared”, May 20) says: “If we are 
slaves, the officers are double 
slaves”. I do not agree with this. It 
is the police officers who have intro¬ 
duced slavery in the force. They tor¬ 
ture the constabulary, mentally and 
physically, through illegal orders. 
Constables have to literally weep 
before officers to obtain leave and 
other facilities they are entitled to. 
If the officers' authority is question¬ 
ed, the constables are ‘blackmailed’ 
into obedience. 

N. C. R. Purushothaman, Hyderabad 


Chickenhearted 

D. KHADIL SHAMIM and Mr 
Anil Bhandari’s letters in 
“Opinion” (May 20) have finally 
drawn me to the writing desk. Md. 
Shamlm's comments about Mr B. R. 
Gupta and Prof B. G. Chatterjee’s 
arguments only go to prove his 
total ignorance about the situation 
at I.I.T. Kharagpur. At Kharagpur 
no one ever enquired about the caste 
of the cook. Doesn’t he realise that 
conceding to one troublemaker’s de¬ 
mand for “Zabeeha” chicken would 
in itself be an act of communal dis¬ 
crimination, which he himself ab¬ 


hors? His narrow outlook may not 
be his fault, but an I.I.T-an is ex¬ 
pected to and does have a broader 
outlook, on such issues. As far as 
Mr. Bnandari is concerned, he is 
totally confused about what he wants 
to say. I’d just like to remind him 
that you can’t have the cake and eat 
It too. 

I agree with Mr. Shur Kumar that 
you have unnecessarily sensational¬ 
ised a trivial issue, drawing in the 
process, the eye and comments of 
the uninformed - public on what ts 
purely an internal issue. Having gone 
so far, you would publish this' letter. 

B. Ghosh, Calcutta 



Fight the fascists 

S . R. DATE, in his interview 
“Hindus are the nation” (May 
13) has inadvertently revealed that 
the RSS has tried to conceal Nathu- 
ram Godse’s RSS connection. The 
reactionary, fascist and communal 
nature of the RSS is evident from 
his answers. Even the militant nature 
of the RSS is clear from Rajendra 
Singh’s threat to SUNDAY and 
Ravioar. The time is ripe for fighting 
the RSS on an ideological plane. 

H. R. Basavaraju, Chandigarh 

I WOULD like to correct two sen¬ 
tences in S. R. Date's interview 
which are either based on insuffi¬ 
cient information or half-truths. Mi- 
Date has stated Dr Hcdgewar was 
secretary of the Hindu Mahasabha 
in Nagpur. At the same time it is 
worth mentioning that Dr Hedgewar 
had also worked for the Indian 
National Congress in different capa¬ 
cities in Nagpur and had also parti¬ 
cipated in the “jungle satyagraha". 
All this was possible because in 
those days Hindu-minded nationalists 
were not treated as “untouchables” 
by Congressmen. This is also evident 
from Mr Date's interview where he 
states that even Mahatma Gandhi 
was present in 1915 at Hardwar, 
where the Hindu Mahasabha was 
formed. Secondly, I would like to 
point out that it would be incorrect 
to state that it was on Vir Savar- 
kar’s advice that Mr Hedgewar 
started the RSS. Dr Hedgewar, prior 
to 1925, when the RSS was formed, 
had the opportunity to associate 
himself with varied and multifarious 
national and social activities in India. 
Moreover, his first meeting wifh 
the RSS took place about seven 
years after the formation of the 
RSS. Vir Savarkar's elder brother, 
G. D. Savarkar, had no doubt met 
Hedgewar earlier and helped him in 
the late Thirties to start some bran¬ 
ches in Western Mahgrashtra. 
Vaid Parkash, New Delhi 


Maligned missionaries 

S AUM1TRA BANERJEE’s inter¬ 
view with Cardinal Picachy 
(“Christians are cross", May 6) made 
clear the fact that certain people are 
under the misconception that what¬ 
ever work is being done by the 
Christian missionaries to help the 
poor and needy Adivasis is aimed at 
converting them to Christianity, I 
would like to point out that ever 
since Independence the Government 
has done precious little to help better 
the condition of these downtrodden 
people. They have been given only 
false hopes and promises. It is a pity 
that instead of praising the Christian 
missionaries for doing some humani¬ 
tarian work for the betterment of 
the exploited Adivasis. they are being 
criticised 

Anthony Parakal, Bombay. 
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N Bangalore, people in a 
Glass House throw stones. 
They did in 1969. In that 
year, the All India Con¬ 
gress Committee met at 

_ Glass House in Lai Bagh 

in the beautiful city of Bangalore, 
and the Congress broke into two. In 
a sense Bangalore has had some¬ 
thing to do with all the three splits 
that have taken place in the Con¬ 
gress. In 1978, Urs was Mrs Indira 
Gandhi's warrior when he led the 
troops against Brahmanandd Reddy's 
Congress; Urs’ personal antagonism 
towards Reddy (Urs did not vote for 
Reddy when the latter was Mrs 
Gandhi’s candidate in the May 1977 
AICC) was one of the motivating 
forces as far as Urs was concerned. 
And now, of course, it is Urs and 
the Karnataka PCC(I) which is 
breaking away from Mrs Gandhi. 

The first battles in the present 
war were mainly fought through the 
media, through the traditional 
letters, and with the important 
rounding up of heads. Urs held his 
Press conference at his spacious offi¬ 
cial residence, in a room which was 
decorated with ‘pictures of Urs and 
his wife. Guru Nanak, carvings of 
Buddha and Hindu gods and god¬ 
desses and a large and dominating 
portrait of Mrs Gandhi looking 
young and beautiful. This portrait 
seemed particularly inappropriate on 
Thursday, June 21, when Urs releas¬ 
ed his answer to the CWC(l)’s show 
cause notice: or, “the so called show 
cause notice” to quote Urs. Among 
other things, Urs called Mrs Gandhi 
a “headmistress” who had “thought¬ 
lessly demolished and destroyed” In 
response to “individual whim”. Urs 
and his Party were facing a “dia¬ 
bolical onsalught made by the CWC 
under your captainship". And that 
was only the beginning. 

On the other side, Mrs Gandhi’s 
emissaries, the seasoned veteran 
Kamalapati Tripathi, later joined by 
the equally veteran fixer. Mr Uma- 



shankar Dixit, and the blunt Pranab 
Mukherjee spoke to the media from 
the ornate Government guest house, 
less than a stone’s throw away from 
the CM’s residence. The local activ¬ 
ists, the young leaders, Gundu Rao, 
F. M. Khan, Jaffar Sharif, Banga- 
rappa, busily set about trying to 
repair the shambles that Urs seemed 
to have left their Party in. They- 
were all aggressive and confident 
that victory would be theirs. 

It would be too charitable to Indian 
politics and Indian politicians to lay 
too much importance on ideology in 
a war of this nature, ‘ despite the 
pious statements made by both sides. 
The stakes are power, power in the 
present and power in the future. A 
feVv months ago, Mr Devaraj Urs and 
Mrs Indira Gandhi (perhaps -simul¬ 
taneously) decided that their ambi¬ 
tions were no longer compatible. 

The victory in Chikmagalur was 
perhaps the peak of a decade-long 
and mutually beneficial relationship. 
And Mrs Gandhi had been generous 
to Urs, perhaps more generous than 
she had been with most of her 
colleagues. Urs was shaping the 
(Southern PCCs, and was involved in 
most of the important policy deci¬ 
sions of the Party: this is recalled 
with some bitterness by the anti-Urs 
forces in Karnataka whose com¬ 
plaints against Urs were repeatedly 
ignored by the High Command. Rut 
after Chikmagalur came the mutual 
disillusionment: or, more precisely, 
where the two egos (of Urs and Mrs 
Gandhi) had been complementary 
before, they began clashing now. Urs 
began to feel that all this business 
of Mrs Gandhi’s charisma was a bit 
overplayed, and he saw the margin 
of Mrs Gandhi’s victory (a bit over 
70,000 votes) as proof of this. If 
Mrs Gandhi rqally had charisma, he 
felt, she should have won by at 
least two lakhs in a constituency that 
was so favourable to her. In fact, 
Mrs Gandhi had not been able to im¬ 
prove on Chandra Gowda's margin. 


And his blunt condemnation of Sanjay Gandhi has once again ex¬ 
posed a problem which Congressmen in Mrs Gandhi's camp were 
trying to ignore. The effect has been stunning. M.J.AKBAR reports. 





He was convinced that if he had not 
put in the last ditch effort to swing 
the Lingayat vote in Birur, Kadur, 
Terikere and Chikmagaiur, she would 
have lost — a view shared by Janata. 

And it is also possible that Urs 
was tiring of his empire in Karna¬ 
taka, and was looking for bettelr per¬ 
sonal rewards. In Mrs Gandhi’s 
Party, he was sensible enough to 
realise, the leadership could only be 
with Mrs Gandhi herself, followed 
by Sanjay — if Mrs Gandhi had her 
way. Moreover, the Third Force 
concept appealed to him, as it did to 
so many others in the Congress and 
the Janata. (Will Urs go down as the 
first victim of the media-spawned 
Third Force concept?) The possibili¬ 
ties were endless, and the prospects 
heady, if things fell in place: Urs 
could even become the first Prime 
Minister from the South. The famous 
dinner parleys encouraged such 
notions. The most famous was. of 
course, the dinner at Chandra- 
shekhar's house, which even George 
Fernandes, who does not like Urs at 
all (and for good reason; his family 
was tortured by Urs’ Government 
during the Emergency), attended 
after much persuasion from Chandra- 
shekhar. Still, the fact remains that 
Fernandes attended. An idea was 
beginning its long journey. 

Mrs Gandhi was watching that 
journey. Obviously it did not appeal 
to her, and she decided that the 
idea’s wings had to be clipped as fast 
as possible. She ridiculed the idea in 
public; and of course she decided to 
deal with Urs. The longstanding con 


troversy over the presidentship of the 
KPCC was a good enough excuse. In 
fact, both Mrs Gandhi and Urs lite¬ 
rally decided to break over this issue: 
there is no other explanation, be¬ 
cause if they had wanted to settle 
the problem they could have settled 
it in a matter of minutes. 

The future promises to be fascinat¬ 
ing. Of course Mr Urs will become a 
bitter critic of Mrs Gandhi: the best 
of friends always become the worst 
of enemies. In the battle for the con¬ 
trol of the Karnataka legislature, Mr 
Urs displayed his awesome influence 
over the MLAs by getting a substan¬ 
tial majority on his side in the first 
few days—but that was probably too 
good to last. His opponents insisted 
that at least 50 of the Congress(I) 
MI.As would come over to Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's side. In any case, a period of 
instability has begun in Karnataka 
politics, which could lead to an early 
election—perhaps by October or Nov¬ 
ember. Even Mr Urs might be 
interested in an early elec¬ 
tion (the Congress (I), being out 
of power, would obviously like a 
quick election). Urs, reasons are sim¬ 
ple: he would not want to give Mrs 
Gandhi sufficient time to build ano¬ 
ther organisation, and would hope to 
cash in on his record as soon as 
possible. In all probability, there will 
be an Urs-Janata electoral alliance. 
Mr Gundu Rao is, however, convin¬ 
ced that the Congress(I) would win 
easily even against this combination, 
leaving them with no more than 50 
seats out of 224. Naturally, Mr Urs 
believes otherwise. 


But an Urs-Janata. understanding 
may not be that simple. Janata lea¬ 
der Deve Gowda who is backed by the 
majority of the Janata MLAs does 
not want any truck with Urs: On 
the other hand, Vecrendra Patil 
(who is said to have the backing of 
only 13 Janata MLAs out of 56) is 
keen on this alliance. Mr Patil is 
possibly keen on the Third Force 
idea as well. 

One of the important things Urs 
has also done is to resurrect the 
Sanjay problem—it was an embar¬ 
rassment which Mrs Gandhi and her 
Party have been trying to hide with 
lies and evasions. The surprising 
thing is that there is so much bitter - 
ness against Sanjay even among the 
loyalists left with Mrs Gandhi after 
the 1978 split. 

In any case, one thing is undenia¬ 
ble: Urs has set in motion a chain of 
events which could have far-reaching 
repercussions in national politics.- 
Even Chaudhury Charan Singh’s 
sympathies are said to lie with Urs, 
and Urs had made statements in 
public to show that he believes in 
the Chaudhury’s back to the village 
thinking. How would you like to vote 
in the next general elections for a 
Party with these leaders: C.handra- 
shekhar, Madhu Limaye, Y. B. Cha- 
van, Devaraj Urs, Sharad Pawar, A. 
K. Antony. Abdul Gafoor, Karan 
Singh, Siddhartha Shankar Ray, 
Rajni Patel, Vengal Rao, Mohan 
Dharia etc etc etc. ? And with, just 
possibly, Chaudhury Charan Singh 
and George Fernandes, from their 
separate corners, joining in. ■ 


She respects Parliament 
as long as it suits her 


In an exclusive interview with M. J. AKBAR Urs gave enough 
evidence of his self j confidence and his ability 
to fight a long battle. 


| This break with Mrt 
Indira Gandhi has taken 
you to the centre stage 
of national politics. What 
kind of role do you see 
- for yourself m the imme¬ 
diate future ? 

A : I would like to see Congress¬ 
men being brought together. 

Q: Congressmen wherever they 
may be, as the saying goes ... 

A : To start with, both the Con¬ 
gresses. 

> Q: Do you expect some people 
from the Janata also to respond to 
this ? 

A : I can’t say at the moment. In 
course of time — it may depend on 
so many other developments. 

0: Do you conceive a new Party, 
or do you prefer to work within the 



framework of the Congress ? 

A : That is a matter on which all 
my friends should sit together and 
decide. (Creating a new Party) is 
one way; the other way is to streng¬ 
then the existing organisation., 

Q: That means you would prefer 
to rejoin the Congress ? 

A : Let it be anything, it doesn’t 
matter : Naturally it is the organisa¬ 
tion which is important. I can’t say 
that I am the organisation. If we 
have decided to work together, this 
becomes irrelevant — who joins 
what. 

Q: But you expect people like 
Sharad Pawar, A. K. Antony, Siddhar¬ 
tha Ray, Rajni Patel to come toge¬ 
ther; you are thinking of a coalition 
on these lines. 

A : Where is the question of a 
- 11 




coalition ? If at all (these people) 
mean business they must come toge¬ 
ther : if they really want to provide 
an alternative Party. 

Q: Do you erpect people like Mr 
Madf.u Limaye and Mr George Fer¬ 
nandes to join such a Party ? 

A : Those are all points which will 
come up later on, (these people) are 
all in Janata now. I am talking of 
all Congressmen coming together 
first. 

Q: To turn to Mrs Gandhi. You 
have built up Mrs Gandhi all this 
while — 

A : (Cutting short the question) 
No, let us say it was mutual. 

Q: But you have praised her con¬ 
tinuously and placed her before the 
public as the person — 

A : Yes, I did. 

0: And now ? 

A : Now (I realise) I have been 
thoroughly mistaken; for all that I 
have done I have been maligned (by 
Mrs Gandhi). 

Q : Do you think Mr s Gandhi has 
suddenly burned authoritarian ? 

A ; Not suddenly. That streak of 
authoritarianism is in her. Now and 
then it erupts and comes to the sur¬ 
face and exhibits itself to the dismay 
and disappointment of many of us. 

0 •' You supported her so strongly; 
you, in a sense, created the 1978 
split. Didn’t you think at that time 
that she was also being authorita¬ 
rian ? 

A : (sighs) That was a time when 
she ha^l suffered most. She had fal¬ 
len from Himalayan heights. It was 
not unnatural for some of us to ex¬ 
pert that she would learn certain 
lessons. But we proved to be wrong. 

0 ■' Are you feeling biller today 
because you like her ? 

A : (Looks sharply) Bitter ? Oof ! 

I have never felt bitter in my life 
against anybody, even against my 
worst enemies. 

Q ' But you may be feeling dis¬ 
appointed today. 

A : Nothing of the kind. I am 
neither disappointed nor bitter. I 
take things in my stride. I am an 
instrument, she is also an instrument 
in the larger context of the country 
We have to play our roles. Some¬ 
times we play well; sometimes we 
play ill — why bother about these 
things ? 

Q: Whah role do you think Mrs 
Gandhi will play, specifically, m the 
next 1 few years ? 

A : Now she thinks that she can 
build up the organisation by herseli, 
with her charisma and popularity. 
And perhaps she may be having the 
impression that she does not require 
so many people who, according to 
her, may not follow her implicitly or 
toe her line of thinking. Take, for 
Instance, the issue ot the Special 
Courts Bill. I, for one, wanted to 
fight it in a parliamentary way. 
There was a possibility, if both the 
Congresses had come together, that 
in the Rajya Sabha it would not have 
been passed. But she felt, what if 
it may be delayed by another six 
months; in any case, it will be pass¬ 
ed, so why should there be 
unity? That was her way 
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of thinking. All right, unity 
(did not come about); we were not 
able to muster a majority (in the 
Rajya Sabha). Now, the Parliament 
has passed the Bill, ft is a black 
Bill, undemocratic — what are the 
other epithets? Vindictive ... when 
we passed the Emergency law, the 
same thing was said. But we justi¬ 
fied it by saying that Parliament had 
okayed it, and the President had 
given his assent. If you can justify 
an act of Emergency because you 
have clothed it with constitutionality, 
how can you prevent the same right 
to the next ruling Party ? (The Bill) 
may be black, it may be white, n 
may be red, it may even be vibgyor; 
but it is an act of Parliament. You 
yourself proclaimed Parliament as a 
sovereign body. Once you accept 
Parliament as a sovereign body, in a 
parliamentary system of democracy, 
do you wish to fight against a Bill 
or a measure which is passed by a 
majority of Parliament by dragging 
things to the streets ? By resorting 
to violence — whatever you may 
call it, satyagraha, and this and 
that ? Is that the parliamentary 
way ? In one breath we say we be¬ 
lieve in democracy, we believe in 
the parliamentary system, we believe 
in non-violence. In another breath, 
(we react in this fashion to) an act 
of Parliament — mind you, passed 
by not only the ruling Party, but by 
other Parties too, the Communists, 
Akalis, DMK ... 

Q: Do you think Mrs Gandhi 
ever had much respect for Parlia¬ 
ment ? 

A : She has respect, as long as it 
suits (her). This is the difference. I 
for one, said : let us choose either 
way. If you don’t want democracy, 
let us say we don’t want the parlia¬ 
mentary system. But : if I am in 
power I want democracy and the 
parliamentary system, and the mo¬ 
ment I am out of power, no : this I 
don't understand. I can never subs¬ 
cribe (to such an attitude). At least 
the Communists are more honest in 
a way All right: is it our idea to 
bring about chaos? Supposing to¬ 
morrow we are put into power. All 
these problems, economic problems, 
price rise, hoarding, unemployment, 
industries not working, coal not be¬ 
ing supplied, railways not moving, 
cement shortage — so many prob 
lems are there. To-morrow, if Mrs 
Gandhi were to come back to power 
and I have told her that even she 
cannot conti ol the situation. Why? 
The whole atmosphere is surcharg¬ 
ed with indiscipline, lawlessness, no 
respect for any kind of authority 
anywhere. In the family, no mutual 
respect; in the schools and colleges, 
no respect; in Government services, 
nothing; factories, no. Where is it 
then? There is not even the mini¬ 
mum of democratic discipline lett 
in this country. If ten boys move in 
the streets, if they are going on the 
right side and if somebody asks 
why are you going on the right 
side, baba, don’t obstruct, they will 
reply, who are you to ask me? 

Q: Why do you think this has 
happened, this lawlessness, this lack 


of faith perhaps #n the system? 

A : (sighs) This is too long an 
answer. ’Phis happened over a peri¬ 
od of time, over decades, because 
fundamentally democracy was 
thoroughly misused by politicians.. 
The human tendency is always to 
take the line of least resistance. If 
politicians want to win an election, 
the correct way is to propagate the 
programme of the Party, the ideo¬ 
logy, to convert and convince peo¬ 
ple, get them to your side. The other 
way is: if you are a Muslim, go and 
tell Muslims quietly, I am a Muslim, 
baba, please vote for me. If you are 
a brahmin, you go on whispering to 
every fellow in the nights, I am a 
brahmin, don’t let me down. You 
appeal to your caste. More Impor¬ 
tant, in an impoverished country 
like ours, five rupees is something 
substantial to a person who has to 
every morning, tight for his bread. 
Purchase : this is another way. 

Q: Who has been most guilty of 
corrupting the system? 

A : You want me to give a com¬ 
parative study of all political Par¬ 
ties? Tell me, who is not guilty? 

Why do you see so 
much of a diference bet¬ 
ween Sanjay and Mrs 
Gandhi? 

A : (sarcastically) Di¬ 
fference? Sanjay is her 
son. she is his mother." What is the 
difference? She is the most loving 
moibcr. 

Q. To great political cyst ? 

A : What cost? To her? Why 
should there be any cost? The 
mother wants to see her son come 
up (in life)—nothing unnatural. You 
and I may not like it, but for the 
mother it is perfectly natural to 
wish for her son to come up. 

0 •' Is that why, do you think, Mrs 
Gandhi will never allow any leader 
winh a mass base to remain in her 
Party? 

A : Of late, that is my realisa¬ 
tion. 1 never realised it a few years 
back. As time passes, with closer 
observation and experience, I have 
come to the conclusion that she 
does not tolerate anyone coming up. 

Q: Others who have left Mrs 
Gandhi in the past, during the 1969 
split, or during the 1978 split', have 
not fared too weU politically. What 
makes you so optimistic about your 
own future ? 

A : My optimism is based on the 
principle on which I am fighting. 

Q; And you think the country 
will respond to the cause ? 

A : (forcefully) Sure. The cause I 
have taken up is the correct one. 
Don’t forget, our country consists of 
65 crores of people, and today the 
healthiest aspect is that we have 
millions and millions of young men 
and women who are educated, who 
are intelligent, who can discern, who 
can differentiate, who can see what * 
is what in politics. 

Q: Could you explain, particular¬ 
ly since you have knovm the family 
so well m the last i decade: why 
exactly do you call Sanjay Gandhi 






autocratic, and why do you call Mrs 
^ Gandhi autocratic? 

A : You see, Sanjay Gandhi can- 
aiot function from behind the scenes, 
taking advantage of his mother's 
position. I will congratulate the 
young man if he comes up on his 
own. This is my point. I have noth¬ 
ing against him. Every man has the 
right, as a citizen of India, to come 
to politics, to fight his way up : 
Sanjay may also become Prime Mi¬ 
nister : who knows? Every Indian is 
a potential Prime Minister. 

0 ■ Some Indians are more poten¬ 
tial than others. 

A : Maybe. Potential, I said. So 
if Sanjay Gandhi wants to come up 
in politics, who am I to prevent 
him? But no more can the people 
, tolerate (a situation where) becauso 
I belong to this family, and I am 
the son of so-and-so, because 1 was 
the son of the King of Mysore so 
therefore 1 should be made the 
Chief Minister! Do you agree? 

0. : l thought we gave up feudal¬ 
ism in 19SS. 

A : Then why bring it up again? 

Q : I have not brought itt up. 

A : Whv are they thinking of it 
again? I am sitting here. This is my 
bt other, younger to ipe (Mr Urs 
points to bis brother, standing a 
couple of feet away). Being my 
brother, naturally outsiders, whe¬ 
ther he likes it or not, will all say, 
‘Sir, please tell the Chief Minister 
io do this or do that’. Naturally, 
they think that because lie is my 
brother, he lias my ear, and he is in 
a position to influence me. Suppos¬ 
ing I allow him to do it, would you 
like it, my dear friend? 

O: Then why did eti take you so 
long to discover all this ? 

A : Ah. That’s the point. Till 
1977, I did not really know so much, 
let me be very frank. Stories I used 
to hear; they used to tell me that 
this man (Sanjay Gandhi) was inter¬ 
fering in many matters. Maybe they 
were right, maybe they were wrong: 

I did not know. But nobody came 
out openly. The 1977 elections came. 
Of course one gentleman who came 
out was Jagjivan Babu. 1 don’t want 
to go into details: whether he was 
■ right or wrong is not the question, 
anyway he did it. Then came defeat. 
What angered me was: most of these 
elders who were considered leaders 
and who never spoke a word, start¬ 
ed speaking of a caucus. (They said) 
there was a ‘coterie’; Sanjay did this, 
Sanjay did that; an extraconstitu¬ 
tional centre was created. When did 
they come out with all these things 
after the elections? If I were in the 
(Union) Cabinet perhaps, God will 
ing, I would have had the courage of 
conviction to say, ‘Look here, my 
dear lady, either you have your son 
and yourself, or you have me', and 
clear out. What is it she could have 
done? I would have gone back to 
village, that is all, isn’t it? Why 
“ did these people not do this? 

Many things we did not know. 
Okay, maybe the stories were true. 
But, the veradty of your statements 
didn't carry so much conviction be¬ 
cause when you were inside you did 


not talk. When you came out you 
started talking. Although papers 
wrote about (the stories), men like 
me were not convinced. That i$(I told 
the Congress leaders), ‘I am not go¬ 
ing to be with you’. Nor was I with 
her (Mrs Gandhi) when she asked 
me to vote for Brahmananda Reddy 
(during the first AICC session atter 
the elections). What I felt to be 
correct, I did. Nevertheless, I did 
continue to remain with her. 1 
thought, maybe she has committed 
a hundred -and odd mistakes, but in 
the history of a nation this is one of 
the greatest tragedies: a person 
having ruled this great nation of 
ours for eleven years as Prime Min¬ 
ister, to have fallen into such an 
abyss. This was really the biggest 
tragedy. Never in the annals of any 
history had such a thing happened: 
to be completely swept off the en¬ 
tire north. 1 thought this was not 
the period for me to desert her — 
with the hope that having fallen from 
such a height, (she would) mend her 
manners and methods and style of 
functioning. For some time It was 
all right But of late what has hap¬ 
pened, according to me, is that she 
seems to be gathering an impres¬ 
sion that on the one side the Janata 
is coming down fast, and there is 
no other Party. The Congress is 
almost dormant; only the Commu¬ 
nists are there in pockets. She right¬ 
ly feels that she should do every¬ 
thing to fill in this vacuum. But 
the only mistake she is committing, 
according to me, is, she thinks she 
can do it by herself. And there is 
one fault which she has continued 
to commit so far and she Is going to 
commit further, and that will be to 
her tragedy and ruination: she can 
never, never gather men of merit. 

Q: And even if she does, she 
can't keep them? 

A : (vehemently) No, she can’t. 
By nature she is so suspicious, and 
she is too proud to admit that she 


needs others to do things. On the 
very face of it, this is so absurd! In 
a country like ours, I want a first 
class man eveo at the village 
level to run a panchayat: otherwise 
how can you build this nation up? 
You may say, no, no, no you need a 
first class man for a legislator : 1 
would not mind a legislator not be¬ 
ing a first class man; I want a pan- 
chayat chairman to be a first class 
man. Even if some legislation goes 
wrong, there are others to advise, 
but at the village, level? Your coun¬ 
try is villages only, even now, des¬ 
pite all the growth of your cities 
the 80 per cent business continues, 
never has it been reduced, it is still 
80 per cent. Mrs Gandhi thinks she 
can manage with any person. Any 
man is all right as Chief Minister. 
Any man is all right as Minister. I 
once told her, what is this think¬ 
ing? Modern administration is so 
complicated, and its parameters 
have increased so much, people of 
ordinary minds cannot even compre¬ 
hend it. In such a situation (ima- 

f ine) what type of men you need. 

ven supposing Mrs Gandhi came 
to power, where are her men? As If 
she is going to control alone, is 
it? Those day are gone. Really, I 
shiver to think of anybody coming 
to this position of Prime Minister- 
ship and holding this country with 
so many problems. And in these cir¬ 
cumstances, Mrs .Gandhi thinks she 
can manage with anybody. 

Q : Do you think she has still not 
forgiven you for Chikmagalur? 

A : Forgiven me? What is the sin 
I committed? 

Q: The sin you committed was 
that you showed your strength. 

A : Then I should have lost the 
election? 

Q: Probably; that would have 
solved everybody’s problem , 

wouldn’t it? 

A : (laughs) I am not such a cut¬ 
throat, ■ 
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"Have you seen a 
puppet show? 

That fellow is the 
show master" 

And is Sanjay Gandhi's puppet Mrs Gandhi ? 

SUBIR ROY reports from Bangalore. 


—-^1 HE news reached Banga- 
lore late on the night of 

■ Friday, June 15. The 

■ Congress (I) Working 

® Committee had officially 

___“'solved” the problem 

that had been plaguing the Karna¬ 
taka unit: should Mr Dcvaraj Urs 
continue a? State President, should 
a new leader be elected -(as Mr Uis 
wanted) or should the next Party 
chief be nominated by the High 
Command (as Mrs Gandhi wanted), 
Mrs Gandhi had her way. 

The ailing Chief Minister Dcvaraj 
Urs, down with a very painful and 
severe attack of herpes, got out of 
his sick bed upon hearing the news. 
Despite his illness, he did not show 
the uncertainty and lethargy that had 
characterised the behaviour ot Con¬ 
gressmen who had fought Mis 
Gandhi 1 in the past His answer was 
quick, and matched the challenge of 
the High Command. At 2.45 a.m. 
Mrs Gandhi's man. Mi S Banga 
r.ippa, ictcived a telephone call trom 
the Governoi, Mr Govind Narain, 
asking him to lesign, as the Chief 
Minister had lost confidence in him. 
Mr Bangarappa did not, and got the 
sack at 9.30 a.m. Next day, the 
axe fell on the other major dissident 
and Sanjay loyalist, Mr C.undu Rao, 
who had been made a cabinet minis¬ 
ter on Sanjay Gandhi’s prodding 
and had eflectively become a thorn 
in the Urs flesh. 

On Saturday evening, Devaraj Urs 
showed Mis Gandhi and the High 
Command that they were not dealing 
with either a timid or an insignifi¬ 
cant man. He called a Press con¬ 
ference at his large and impressive 
official residence. Never had so many 
journalists attended a Press confer¬ 
ence of his as this evening. A rather 
battered Mr Urs walked in, heavily 
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covered in woollens; his face was 
unshaven and the ravages of his 
disease were all too apparent in the 
pock marks that lined his right 
check. But in a minute everyone 
sitting there knew that it was the 
same, indomitable, smiling, charming 
Devaraj Urs that they knew so well 
through so many nises. He brush¬ 
ed aside the request his staff had 
made to the photographers not to 
take pictures of Uis in his illness. 
“Let them portray me in all my 
ugliness," he said lightly. Then, to 
the journalists squatting on the car¬ 
pet, he -..lid, “1 don’t care if f look 
like one of the creatines of the 
jungles. But you should have seen 
me two days ago with inv face swo¬ 
llen up. I looked a real Nala Maha¬ 
raja. ” The jokes over, came his official 
reaction to the decision of the Work¬ 
ing Committee : a pithy, occasionally 
satirical statement. “The decision is 
very good politically not only for 
Karnataka but for India as a whole. 
This will be a pacesetter for the re¬ 
alignment of forces. In a way the 
President and the Woiking Committee 
deserve to be congratulated for 
accelerating the process ... I believe 
that mv stand will be praised lor 
upholding the principles of inner- 
Party demonacy ... Indian politics 
is in a state of turmoil and many 
thinking politicians are groping in 
the dark, unable to see the vision 
of the future. An event like this 
may help in striking out the right 
path. It is now time for those, who 
think alike to dare and act.” 

Mr Urs had diplomatically avoided 
discussing the past; but lie had sum¬ 
med up the present and the future. 
And the next dav, Sunday, showed 
how successfully he had dared and 
acted. At his residence once again, 
over 120 Ml.As belonging to his 


Party pledged their support to him 
against Mrs Gandhi, giving him a 
clear majority in the Assembly, and 
assuring him that he could stay in 
the Chief Minister’s house (Urs had 
not given up his residence even after 
being dismissed from office in 1977 
prior to the elections; the election 
results vindicated his conceit). But 
the crowning moment for Urs on a 
day he called the happiest of his 
life was when one of the leading 
members of the ad hoc committee, 
the Revenue Minister, Mr Baxava- 
lingappa, spurned Mrs Gandhi and 
joined him. Mr S . Basavalingappa 
had gone to Delhi to mediate be¬ 
tween the two groups, then hitched 
on to the Mrs Gandhi's side when the 
Working Committee took its decision. 

BS Indira Gandhi and 
Mr Devaraj Urs had final¬ 
ly parted; and perhaps 
a dramatic new phase 
had begun in Indian poli¬ 
tics. Mr Urs, who has 
often enough protested his loyally to 
his ‘leader’ was the finest showpiece 
in the Congress (I)’s vastly deplet¬ 
ed political stock. Driven out ot the 
North, Mrs Gandhi found solace in 
the following her Party still com¬ 
manded in the South, and there none 
ruled more mightily and confidently 
than Mr Urs. How much the sup¬ 
port of Mr Urs meant to her was 
underscored by her return to legiti¬ 
macy in national politics through her 
victory in Chikmagalur. That the 
rest of the South was not Karnataka > 
was brought home to her all the 
more brutally by Mr M. G. Rama- 
chandran backing out at the last 
minute and depriving her of a cons¬ 
tituency in Thanjavur where, as 
events were to prove, she could have 
won. 






If this is a momentous decision 
for Mrs Gandhi then for Mr Urs 
also this is a watershed. Ever since 
' he jumped on to her bandwagon in 
1969, when the Congress split, their 
fortunes have been inextricably 
linked. Before 1969, Mr Urs had put 
in three decades of political activity 
in the backwaters of Karnataka’s 
caste ridden politics, holding unim 
portant portfolios in the Nijalingappa 
and Veerendra Patil Ministries. He 
came to power riding on the crest of 
the Indira wave in 1972 and conti¬ 
nued until his Government was dis¬ 
missed in 1977. He staged a grand 
return in 1978 but then also the vic¬ 
tory of the Congress (1) in Karnataka 
was attributed largely to the conti¬ 
nuing popularity of Mrs Gandhi in 
the South, as the results in Andhra 
, and the other Southern States show- 
' ed. Through all the years that Mr 
Urs has held undisputed sway over 
Karnataka, the rest of the country 
has perhaps not been aware of the 
extent of dissident activity that has 
gone on in the State. The appoint¬ 
ment of every Ministry and every 
Cabinet reshuffle has been cause 
for representations to the High Com¬ 
mand against Mr Urs. And everv 
time without fail Mrs Gandhi has 
backed him, to the dismay of the 
dissidents. Today, therefore, the 
charge of treachery is being bandied 
about. 

The question that is likely to In¬ 
trigue is why Mr Urs fell out with 
Mrs Gandhi now, when he could have 
done it either in March 1977 or in 
January 1978. Dissidents scornfully 
point out that of course he would 
want the two Congresses to unite, as 
that’s where all his friends were: 
Rajni Patel, Siddhartha Rav, etc. 
Some of his friends, like Krishna 
Kant, liad even joined the. Janata. A 
good reason for the Urs-Mrs Gandhi 
alliance was Brahma nanda Reddy. 
Urs could not stand Reddy, and if 
Reddy had sided with Mrs Gandhi It 
Is quite conceivable that Urs might 
have gone the other wav. 

In self explanation. Mr Urs has 
this to say to SUNDAY : “After the 
1977 elections the people suddenly 
realised that the Congress had given 
the goby to the important principle 
of internal democracy and authori¬ 
tarianism was on the rise. On that 
score, there was so much comment. 
Ultimately you know what happened. 
In those days, I did not support 
those friends who chose the.se planks 
to fight on. You see, my reasoning 
was, they should have started fight¬ 
ing when they first realised this: 
only after the lady was out of power 
it looked as if they had suddenly 
discovered that these principles were 
in danger. In a Party system, there 
are issues where you adjust. But 
there are issutes that cannot be ad¬ 
justed to. You may differ from me 
on posting an officer. That need not 
be a big issue. But internal demo- 
■ oracy or authoritarianism are not 
f issues to be compromised on. But 
they kept quiet. Out of power, over¬ 
night everybody became wise and 
started talking about all kinds of 
things, including the caucus. My only 


real quarrel with them was, how did 
you keep quiet ? Why do you say 
all this now ?” 

Brahmananda Reddy became ■ Presi¬ 
dent, and the same thing happened, 
said Urs, pointing out that he fought 
Reddy on the question of internal 
party elections. “And now the same 
issue. Now it Is Sanjay Gandhi. He 
is like a ... You have seen a puppet 
show ? That fellow is the show 
master." 

It all began to go public at the 
AICC(I) meeting in Delhi on April 


21. Mr Urs, while moving the offi¬ 
cial resolution made the historic re¬ 
ference to Sanjay Gandhi. An angry 
Mrs Gandhi beckoned to him and 
admonished him, and Urs apparently 
left the meeting in a huff. The next 
provocation, again from Urs, came in 
the form of a speech to Congress 
workers in a training camp in which 
he warned them against the persona¬ 
lity cult. The battle had hotted up. 
Karnataka Congress. (I) legislators 
who met Mrs Gandhi in Bangalore 
a few days later noted that 


Historic June 


P EOPLE are beginning to gel 
very suspicious about June; 
loo much seems to happen in this 
hot summer month. 

June 1973 was a period of 
frenzy. President's Rule was 
introduced in Uttar Pradesh on 
June 13, 1973 after a mutiny by 
the Provincial Armed Constabu¬ 
lary. Two Chief Ministers—of 
Bihar and Gujarat—were forced 
to resign on June 24 and June 29, 
respectively, due to opposition in¬ 
side their own Party. 

June 1974 was quieter, but May 
1974 had seen enough turbulence: 
the nation’s first railway strike, 
led by George Fernandes. The 
strike began on May 8 and ended 
on May 28 whpn almost 1,700,000 
railway workers including 300,000 
casuals returned to work un¬ 
conditionally. 

June 1975, of course, nobody 
ran forget. First on June 3 , the 
CPI organised a mass dememstra- 
lion of over 100,000 people in 
Patna to condemn JP’s demand 
(or dissolution of the Bihar 
Assembly. A count er-dernonslra- 
' led by JP presented a petition in 
favour of dissolution to the Bihar 
Governor on June 5. The size of 
the demonstration was nearly 
500,000. JP called on the demon¬ 
strators to prevent members from 
entering the Assembly and to 
force them to resign. Jle also 
appealed to the people not to pay 
tares, Lo the police not to obey 
orders and to students to boycott 
college for a year in order to 
devote themselves Lo the agitation. 

On June 12, the Allahabad High 
Court declared the election of 
Mrs Indna Gandhi to the Lok 
Sabha null and void Almost at 
the same time the election results 
of the Gujarat State Assembly 
were announced: it was a fateful 
victory of an alliance of Opposi¬ 
tion Parties. Emboldened by their 
success, the Opposition Parties de¬ 
cided on June 25 to launch a 
week’s civil disobedience cam¬ 
paign from June 29 in an elJlort 
to force Mrs Indira Gandhi lo 
resign. 

Shortly after dawn on June 26, 
President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmed 
proclaimed Emergency. In her 


first crackdown on the Opposition, 
as many as 676 leading opponents 
o/ Mrs Gandhi were arrested. 

On June 27. thy President issued 
an order forbidding those arrested 
to mvoke their constitutional 
rights to equal vroleclion of law. 
On June 29. M1SA was amended 
to remove the requirement that a 
detainee must be informed of the 
reason for his detention within a 
specified period of time. Mr V. C. 
Shukla took over as Minister of 
Information and Broadcasting on 
June 20. By 1976 the Emergency 
was in full swing. On June 17, 
MISA was amended to enable the 
Government to detain any person 
without supplying the reasons for 
it for 24 months. 

June 19 77 saw the Assem¬ 
bly elections in Goa, Bihar, Har¬ 
yana, Himachal Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, Orissa, Punjab, Raja¬ 
sthan, Tamil Nadu, Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, West Bengal and the Union 
Territories of Delhi and Pondi¬ 
cherry: an election which com¬ 

pleted the rout the Congress had 
suffered m March. 

And in June 1978 the Janata 
Government almost fell, due to 
the Morarji Charan Singh clash. 
Home Minister, Charan Singh 
railed the Prime Minister's son, 
Kanli Uesai corrupt. On June 
5. Raj Narain attacked the Janata 
Party President, Chandrashekhar, 
and demanded his resignation. (A 
year later, in June, he was thrown 
nut' of the National Executive for 
this another historic event.) And 
the Prime Minister capped a tense 
month by asking Mr Charan Singh 
and Mr Rai Narain to resign on 
June 29: they did so on June JO. 

June 1979 saw an unprece¬ 
dented heat wave. Far more 
serious was the police agitation. 
In Guiarat on June 1. the condi¬ 
tion deteriorated and the army 
had to fire on errant policemen. 
By June 9, the Congress (1) Presi¬ 
dent; Mrs Indira Gandhi, and the 
Karnataka Chief Minister, Mr 
Dcvraj Uis had reached a point! of 
no return. Another historic split 
was taking place. 

Tirthankar Ghosh 
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Dissidents Bangarappa, Gundu Rao and F. M. Khan (from left to right) 


. ■ ■« - ■ ....__ . , i 

she hit the roof at the mention of 
Sanjay-baiting by Urs. Her other 
charge against him was that he was 
hobnobbing with Janata leaders. Re¬ 
ferring to Acharya Kripalani’s asser¬ 
tion that any ordinary girl would 
have won from Chikmagalur if she 
had Urs’ support, she is reported to 
have said : “If he thinks so, let him 
go out and get the votes.” 

Meanwhile, Mrs Gandhi was not 
sitting idle. The dissidents renewed 
the campaign against the Chief 
Minister holding the post of the 
PCC (I) President: this did not con¬ 
form to the one-person-one-post rule. 
Mr Chenna Reddy had given up his 
PCC post in 1978. Then began a 
somewhat legalistic duel as to whe¬ 
ther there had been any election in 
the Glass House in Bangalore in 
1978 when Urs was chosen PCC 
chief. Mr Urs’ supporters insisted 
that he had been elected, and point¬ 
ed out that almost 200 of the 250 
members present then were still with 
the Congress (I). The dissidents in¬ 
sisted that he was an ad hoc presi¬ 
dent as no proper elections had been 
held that day. The breach became 
irreparable during Mrs Gandhi’s 
next visit to Bangalore during May 
12-15 this year. This time Mr Urs 
tried a new ploy. Yes, he would 
resign as PCC (I) chief but the new 
President would have to be elected. 
That was, naturally, not acceptable 
to Mrs Gandhi, for no one doubted 
Urs’ ability to get his own candidate 
elected. The newspapers in Banga¬ 
lore on May 13 carried on their front 
oages pictures of the two grimfaced 
leaders : It was indication enough 
that the differences between Mrs 
Gandhi and Urs had gone so far that 
the two leaders could not even smile 
for the benefit of the cameramen. 

The Karnataka Legislative Party 
met on May 16 and passed a resolu¬ 
tion favouring an elected Party leader. 
The dissidents got equally busy. C. 

K. Jaffer Sharief, F. M. Khan and 
K. Mullana, all MPs, incurred the 
wrath of Mr Urs by their open can¬ 
vassing against him and Mr Javadev- 
raj Urs, general secretary of the 
Congress (I) Legislature Party said 
that he would write to the Working 
Committee asking that the three 
MPs be disciplined. Through all this. 
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the main force in the dissident camp. 
Transport Minister Gundu Rao. shied 
away from making public statements 
so as- not to invite dismissal for 
indiscipline. 

On June 2. Mr F. M. Khan pub- 
h'cly called for the dismissal of Mr 
Urs. Mrs Gandhi was in Bangalore 
again between June 4 and 6, during 
which the conflict only sharpened. 
But for two brief 15-minute meetings 
with Mr TJrs, there was no other 
contact. Fresh compromise moves 
were made on as late as June 7 bv 
Mr C. M. Stephen and Mr Kamala- 
nati Tripathi but nothing resulted. 
The Congress(l) Parliamentarv Board 
on June 8 resolved that Mr Urs 
should nuit the PCC presidentship. 
Karnataka "District Congress Com¬ 
mittee chiefs met in Bangalore on 
•Tune 10'and exoressed themselves in 
favour of Mr Urs. This was a very 
effective show of strength on the 
part of Urs, driving home the signi¬ 
ficant fact that the Party was be 
bind him. The Congress (I) High 
Command considered this an insn't. 
There was a temporary lull, as on his 
return from Delhi. he fell ill with 
a very severe attack of herpes. Mr 
Basavalingapna. on his own, went on 
with his mediation efforts but no oqe 
.had any heart in it. The Rubicon 
was crossed on June 15. when, after 
a four-hour discussion the Working 
Committee dissolved .the Karnataka 
PCC and aonointed Mr Bangarappa, 
the PWD Minister the new ad hoc 
PCC President. One of the most dura¬ 
ble political partnerships had come 
to an end. 


OW could the dissidents’ 
back have been broken 
so easily ? Who were the 
main people Mrs Gandhi 
had been relying on ? 

__The new President of 

the ad hoc PCC, Bangarappa, is an 
elegant young man with an SSP 
background. In his pre-Ministerial 
davs he used to take lepers to the 
Vidhana Soudha in processions to 
highlight their plight. His politics 
notwithstanding, he initially har¬ 
boured dreams of becoming a film 
hero and even acted in a film which 
was never finished. With his back¬ 



ward class ’origin, and'fine rhetorical 
powers, he was a reasonably logi¬ 
cal choice for Mrs Gandhi, whose 
main aim now is to drive Mr Urs in¬ 
to the arms of the upper castes. In 
fact, the selection of Mr Janardan 
Pujari and Mr Sankaranand confirms 
the aim to promote the backward 
classes and the Hariians. MPs Gun¬ 
du Rao and F. M. Khan are both 
fairly young and have a Youth Con¬ 
gress background. During the Emer¬ 
gency thev sent shivers down the 
spine of Urs when they initiated San- 
iay-backed moves to destabilise the 
Government. Mr Urs .promptly gave 
Mr Gundu Rao Cabinet rank. Mr 
Jaffer Sharief, another leading dis¬ 
senter, also has a similar Youth Con¬ 
gress background and Sanjay 
Gandhi associations. Rut the veteran 
among the dissidents was the ie- 
doubtable Mr Basavalingapna who 
has a long history of opposition to 
Mr Urs. He only made peace with 
the Chief Minister in 1976 when he 
was taken back into the Cabinet 
after a lapse of three and a half 
years. 

What unites the dissidents is their 
unflinching loyalty to Mrs Gandhi. 
They say that it is Mrs Gandhi who 
built up Urs, not the other way 
round. “Let him now go out and face 
the electorate and tell, it that what 
has been done all these years in Mrs 
Gandhi’s name and under her inspi¬ 
ration was actually his own work.” 
According to them' the real differ¬ 
ences started right after the Emer¬ 
gency. With time Mr Urs began to 
have delusions of grandeur and 
started to consider himself a leader 
of national stature. 

What detracts from their ideologi¬ 
cal stance is the simple fact that 
most of (he dissidents have been at 
the game before and have, at one 
time or other, been on Urs’ side. Mr 
Urs came to potver in March 1972 
and his first Cabinet included Mr 
Basavalingappa, Mr K. H. Patil (who 
now heads the State Congress-S) andi 
Mr Siddavecrappa .But the opposition 
to him began right after the Cabinet 
formation as no one seemed to be 
satisfied with what he had got. The 
banner of revolt was taken up by Mr 







Tirpude wants Sanjay 
thrown out 


K. Hanumanthaiya. But he got no 
. support from Delhi. The revolt en- 
* ded; Mr Hanumanthaiya lost in the 
Lok Sabha poll and went out to form 
the meaningless Swarajya Party. The 
next challenge came in the form of 
MPs complaining against Mr Urs’ 
lifestyle. But this time it was Mr 
Jaffer Sharief who defended him. 
Even as Mr Urs appointed his first 
PCC president, Mr Ranganath, there 
was a demand for an elected Presi¬ 
dent. When the southern conference 
of the Congress (R) met in the Ban¬ 
galore Glass House in 1973 it was 
Mr K. H. Patil’s turn to defend Urs. 

After this Mr Basavalingappa 
began criticising Urs. Five Mi¬ 
nisters quit and with it ended the se¬ 
cond challenge to Mr Urs’ leadership. 
The Cabinet was reshuffled and ex- 
, panded in October 1974, and Mr K. 
H. Patil, on being unanimously cho¬ 
sen the PCC chief, quit the Ministry. 
In this reshuffle Mr Mohammad Ali 
walked into the Urs camp to become 
Transport Minister, leaving the dis¬ 
sidents in the lurch. The other new 
entrants into the Cabinet were Mr 
Gundu Rao and Mrs Manorama 
Madhwaraj. It was only a matter of 
time before Mr K. H. Patil became 
the leader of the dissidents and start¬ 
ed to voice protests against ministe¬ 
rial corruption and high-handedness 
towards the Party. At this time Mr 
F. M. Khan and Mr Gundu Rao re¬ 
presented the youth strength around 
Mr Urs. Mr Basavalingappa and Mr 
K. H. Patil joined hands against the 
Chief Minister. The declaration of the 
Emergency made Paril and Urs only 
temporary bedfellows. The advent of 
Uma Shankar Dixit on the scene as 
Governor strengthened Urs. He re¬ 
shuffled the Cabinet once again 
in August 76. By a clever interchang¬ 
ing of portfolios he managed to clip 
the wings of the dissidents. The only 
footnote to be added is that Mr 
Basavalingappa’s three and a half 
years’ dissidence came to an end with 
his induction into the new Cabinet 
formed by Urs after his victory in 
1978. 

The only thing that is dour and 
austere about the CM's official resi¬ 
dence is its name, Balabrooei. It is 
mostly plush carpets and costly arte¬ 
facts.'The curving driveaway through 
the spacious lawn and the flowering 
plants is not quite left behind in the 
massive bedroom which opens out to 
a terrace from which filters in inces¬ 
sant birdsong that interferes with the 
tape-recording. Mr Urs is quite 
Churchillian in his habits—both at 
leisure and work. A massive four- 
poster dominates one side with 
built-in shelves behind the headrest. 
There is both a three-piece-suite and 
soft mattresses with bolsters. By the 
wall near the bed is a bookshelf. The 
man is revealed here. There is a well- 
thumbed edition of Shaw’s Every- 
body's Political What’s What, Ambed- 
kar’s Annihilation of Caste, Brave 
New World lies cheek by jowl with 
Godfather, the inevitable Pipe Book 
of Alfred Dunhill, and for those who 
she portents in every little bit of tri¬ 
via, Harold Wilson’s A Prime Minis¬ 
ter on Prime Ministers. B 


When the news of the Urs-Mrs 
Gandhi split became more or less 
official, one of the first reactions was 
from Maharashtra. And was that re¬ 
action strong! Nasikrao Tirpude, the 
leader of the Congress (I) Legislature 
Party and virtual boss af the State 
unit, criticised Sanjay Gandhi vehe¬ 
mently, and demanded that Mrs 
Gandhi’s son be thrown out 'of Mrs 
Gandhi’s Party. “Devraj is the latest 
victim of Sanjay,’’ said Tirpude. 
OLGA TELL1S had met him'and other 
Conaress (l) leaders in Maharashtra 
to file this story. 


“TT S all Sanjay's doing. Mrs Gandhi 
is not acting on her own. He 
wants to destabilise the Congress! I) 
organisations everywhere so tha't he 
can then groom his own people for 
his own political future. He did that 
a couple of years ago with Mrs Nan- 
dini Satpathy, Mr Siddhartha Shan¬ 
kar Ray and Mr H. N. Bahuguna, alt 
Chief Ministers who would not 
kowtow to him. Now he’s trying it 
with Mr Devraj Urs. Why was this 
rush to have him out of the KPCC(I) 
presidentship? This rule of one per¬ 
son, one post, came into operation 
more than one year ago and it was 
not enforced, so why the hurry to 
to enforce it now? Why couldn’t they 
wait till the organisational elections 
were over?" The former Con- 
giess(I) Minister, now in Opposition 
along with his Party in Maharashtra, 
was obviously agitated as he said 
this, while the tussle was going on 
between the High Command and 
Urs during the middle of June. His 
sympathies were clearly with Urs, 
although he still did not feel confi¬ 
dent enough to allow his name to be 
printed along with his views. 

“We have had enough of Sanjay 
Gandhi in our own State,” said ano¬ 
ther Congress(I) leader. "In 1978, 
Mr Nasikrao Tirpude had, at a pub¬ 
lic meeting in Pune, called Sharad 
Pawar Mr Y. B. Chavan’s ‘Sanjay’. 
This bruised Sanjay’s ego and he 
went about trying to dislodge Mr 
Tirpude, who was then the Deputy 
Chief Minister in the Congress- 
Congress(I) coalition. Mr Tirpude 
was one of Mrs Gandhi’s most trus¬ 
ted lieutenants. When eveiyone had 
ditched her after her defeat in March 
1977, it was Tirpude alone who mop¬ 
ped up whatever was left of her 
forces in the State and fought and 
won a foothold for the Congress!I) 
in the Vidarbha region. He could 
stall the Janata wave there. But San¬ 
jay wanted him out because he 
could not be dictated to, and Mis 
Gandhi had no alternative but to 
play cool with Mr Tirpude from then 
on. Sanjay’s onslaught be can with 
the installation of Satish Chaturvedi 
as Youth Congress leader. Then his 


followers trumped up the one-post- 
one-person rule to oust Tirpude from 
the presidentship of the MPCC(I). 
They succeeded and put a Maratha, 
Mrs Premilatai Chavan, as ad hoc 
President in his place. 

“But matters didn’t end there. Mr 
Jambuwantrao Dhole, the former 
Forward Bloc leader who joined the 
Congress!I), had ambitions of becom¬ 
ing the Congress(l) President. He 
tried his best to belittle Mr Tirpude. 
He got bis chance to prove his un¬ 
divided, unquestioned loyalty to Mrs 
Gandhi when a call was given in 
December 1978 to Congress! (I) wor¬ 
kers to protest against the arrest of 
Mrs Indira Gandhi for contempt of 
Parliament. Mr Dhote, a firebrand 
politician, look the lead in .whipping 
up a protest, which was strongest in 
his areas in Vidarbha. The protest 
was accompanied by a lot of violence 
ihroughout the Slate, including in 
Bombay. Mi Tirpude issued an apo¬ 
logy to the citizens for the violence 
and inconvenience caused. Mr Dhote 
condemned the apology and tried to 
dissociate a section of the Con- 
gress(I) workers from the apology. 
From then on, he tried to capture 
the organisation. The stumbling block 
was Mr Tirpude. whose control over 
the organisations is substantial. At 
the time of the PCC elections, Mr 
Dhote wanted to be President and 
he threatened to boycott the elec¬ 
tions if he was not nominated to the 
post. He even tried to stop the elec¬ 
tions at the last moment by trying 
to get Mrs Gandhi to intervene. He 
managed to gel into the good books 
of Sanjay. but even then he could 
not succeed, and Mr Tirpude's nomi¬ 
nee Mrs Prabha Bao was elected 
President by an overwhelming majo¬ 
rity. Despite the clear majority, 
attempts were made to get her elec¬ 
tion invalidated by Mrs Gandhi. This 
also failed because Mrs Gandhi deci¬ 
ded at the last minute not to rock 
the boat in Maharashtra where Mr 
Tirpude was still a force to contend 
with. Besides. Mrs Rao, at that time, 
was a faithful companion of Mrs 
Gandhi. In the recent Zila Parishad 
elections there was no unanimity and 
most of Mr Satish Chaturvedi’s can¬ 
didates were defeated, though Mr 
Dhote's candidates fared well." 

In Maharashtra, the bulk of mem¬ 
bers are inclined to back Mr Urs. Mr 
Tirpude has said that democracy 
should prevail in elections to the 
P.ntv posts, and nothing should be 
done to disturb the organisation in 
Karnataka and elsewhere. The High 
Command has iguoied his advice. 
Fflorts are still being made by Mr 
Dhote to rapture the organisation, 
according to angry Congress!I) lea¬ 
ders. who blame Sanjay Gandhi for 
this. 
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Relative problems 



lEVARAJ URS, mlike 
Mrs Gandhi air: Mr 
Morarji Desai, does not 
have a son, but he has a 
daughter and a brother 

_I to worry about. Actually 

he has three daughters, but public 
interest is centred around only one 
son-in-law, the second—Mr Nataraj, 
and of course around the elder 
brother, Mr Kemparaj Urs, Banga¬ 
lore journalist I. K. Jagirdar sat 
down with several years of newspaper 
files and came out with the book 
Arasu AdalUaranja: Chronicle of 
Karnataka political developments m 
the Seventies. The contents of Jagir- 
dar’s book have largely gone un¬ 
challenged and the sections on Nata¬ 
raj and Kamparaj find corroboration 
in the final report of the Grover 
commission. 

First, Mr Kemparaj Urs. The two 
brothers were poles apart in taste, 
aptitude, ideological conviction, life¬ 
style and the professions they follow¬ 
ed. And so it remained for over 
three decades. Kemparaj Urs, ‘one¬ 
time star of the Kannada silver 
screen' as he is somewhat disparag¬ 
ingly referred to, was making it big 
in the. Forties while brother Devaraj 
was an obscure politician in Mysore 
district. With several films scoring 
box office hits, Kemparaj adopted 
the opulent and extravagant lifestyle 
depicted in the sets of his films. 
Particularly successful was Raja 
Vikrama. The Tamil movie Alagar 
Malai Kalvan which was produced in 
1959 was his last. Between 1959 and 
1973 Kemparaj hardly had any con¬ 
nection with the film world. He set 
lip a steel fabrication plant and 
dabbled in real estate. When Deva¬ 
raj Urs took over the State Congress 
(R) in 1969 and got down to the hard 
task of building up the Party, he 
decided to go down to Madras and 
ask his brother for a loan. “Why 
did you join politics?" asked Kempa¬ 
raj and slammed the door in his 
brother’s face. 

Devaraj came to power in 1972; 
the fortunes of the two brothers had 
been completely reversed by now. 
Kemparaj did not have the courage 
to face his brother. But Kemparaj’s 
wife Lalitha got a chance to once 
nurse ailing Devaraj to health and 
this led to a reconciliation. Kemparaj 
had his eyes on the State Filin 
Development Corporation, which was 
then headed by K. K. Murthy, a 
former kerosene dealer of Bangalore 
who was a confidant of Nijalingappa, 
but had switched sides deftly and 
enjoyed equally great power during 
Urs. When a directorship fell vacant 
in the KFDC, the obvious choice was 
Kemparaj. It was only a matter of 
time before Murthy found the going 
difficult and quit. With him also re¬ 
signed such Bombay luminaries as 
B- R. Chopra and Dilip Kumar. After 
Kemparaj took over the KFDC he set 
his eyes on making films again, this 
time using the subsidy provided bv 


the body. He spent altogether Rs 42 
lakhs to produce four Kannada films, 
only two of which have so far been 
distributed. Both have flopped. He 
finally quit the KFDC over the issue 
of his daughter, a total newcomer, 
starring in two of the films. 

Devaraj wanted to appoint his 
brother managing director of the 
KFDC but the then Information Mi¬ 
nister, R. Gundu Rao, who now is 
one of the imporlant dissidents, 
opposed the move. Kemparaj became 
managing director only after a 
Cabinet reshuffle brought B. Sub- 
bavva Shetty to the Information 
Ministry. Under Kemparaj the film 
subsidy was increased and the flow 
of funds pirked up substantially. The 
Grover commission has found Kem¬ 
paraj’s husbanding of the KFDC im¬ 
proper. To the various accusations 
of interference in politics, Kemparaj’s 
reply has been: “If MGR can berome 
the Chief Minister of Tamil Nadu 
what is wrong in my entering 
politics?” 

M. D. Nataraj’s marriage to Urs’ 
daughter Nagaratna was actually his 
second and both Nataraj’s marriages 
took place during his days as a 
medical student, which were long 
indeed as he finally passed only in 
1971 on the fifth attempt. Devaraj 
Urs apposed this marriage, and final¬ 
ly acquiesed only when the marriage 
became a fate accompli. Nataraj’s 
entry into politics is through the 
‘Young Turks’ in ]he State. He soon 
donned a khaki bushshirt and white 
trousers in pseudo-police officer style 
and declared himself ‘Southern Com¬ 
mander’ of the Indira Brigade. The 
first time Nataraj’s name was men¬ 
tioned in the Vidhana Soudha (Legis¬ 
lative Assembly) was when a demons¬ 
tration took place before Veerendra 
Patil’s house in March 1976. During 
the demonstration, Sqn I<dr Gururani 
was crossing the road with his young 
neice. Hema Patbak, when a group of 
young men in a rar teased the girl. 
Gururani and Nataraj exchanged 


blows and landed up in a police 
station. There Was a storm in the 
Assembly over this. Matter became 
worse when defence personnel pre¬ 
pared to teach Nataraj a lesson. The 
issue wa> finally closed when the two 
men made it up at a party hosted by 
Margaret Alva to bring about the 
amicable settlement, Devaraj Urs’ 
role, in encouraging his son-in-law is 
sought to be proved by his unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt to give Nataraj a 
Rajya Sabha ticket which' the High 
Command turned down. Nataraj later 
went on to become a KPCC general 
secretary. 

But the biggest blot on Devaraj 
Urs' career is the grant of a 20-acre 
plot to Nataraj near Nalamangala, 
ostensibly to grow medicinal plants. 
The income from the land for a year 
was then Rs 7.500 Nataraj spent Rs 
23 lakhs to develop it. He contended 
that he borrowed it from his mother 
and brothers. The amount was not 
remitted through any bank, though 
there was a reference to it in the 
accounts maintained at the plot, and 
he declared it in his income tax re¬ 
turns. A 40-bed clinic has 'been built 
on the land. There is a 1,000-plant 
coconut grove and 150 papaya plants 
on the land. There is no reference 
to the growing of medicinal plants in 
the village register. When the 
Grover commission visited the plot it 
found a small area marked out for 
the growing of medicinal plants, and 
the plants were all very young. The 
commission concluded that the land 
was being used for commercial farm¬ 
ing. Nataraj also did not complete 
his requisite period of housestaffship 
without which he cannot register as 
a doctor. When he applied for the 
loan, he had declared that his mother 
and grandfather were well versed in 
ayurvedic medicine, but of even this 
the Grover commission found little 
proof. 

Nataraj is now trying to establish 
himself as a trade union leader 
under the banner of the INTUC. • 
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THE BONUS BOMB 

it's a time bomb whose time has come, reports SHUBHABRATA BHATTACHARYA 


E coming months are ominous 
for the Indian economy. If the 
Janata Government does not honour 
its election pledge to the railwaymen, 
to give them bonus, then the eco¬ 
nomy will be paralysed by a strike 
of a larger magnitude than the 1974 
railway strike. If the railwaymen’s 
demand is conceded, the employees of 
other Government organisations, both 
at the Centre and in the States, will 
agitate for their share of the cak3. 
They wilt be joined in by the employ¬ 
ees of local bodies like the munici¬ 
palities. The period from Sep¬ 
tember to November, generally 
known as the festive season , pro¬ 
mises to become a season of disquiet. 
The festive season is always a night¬ 
marish time for industrial managers 
in the private and public sector in¬ 
dustries; this year the nightmare will 
haunt the Government too. 

The railwaymen’s bonus demand is, 
at the time of writing, awaiting a 
decision of the Union Cabinet. There 
are sharp divisions there, with the 
Deputy PM and Finance Minister, 
Chaudhury Charan Singh, taking a 
hostile attitude to the railwaymeu’s 
demand. The other Deputy PM. Mr 
Jagjivan Ram, who has before him 
a similar demand from the nearly 
two-lakh-strong workforce of the ord¬ 
nance factories, is reportedly not op- 
osed to the railwaymen's demand, 
ut would not like the demand of 
the defence production employees to 
be ignored. The Communications 
Minister, Mr Brijlal Verma, too has 
taken a similar stand as he is being 
pressed by the seven lakh employees 
of the post and telegraphs depart¬ 
ment. Three members of the Cabi¬ 
net, Mr George Fernandes, Mr Madhu 
Dandavate and Mr Purshottam Lai 
Kaushik, who had led the 1974 strike, 
have taken a strong stand in favour 
of the demand, and Mr Fernandes has 
made it clear that he would force a 
confrontation on the issue. But while 
the Cabinet is confining its discus¬ 
sions to the railway, ordnance fac¬ 
tory and P&T employees, the other 
Central Government employees too 
are preparing for a showdown. Mr 
Charan Singh's argument is that any 
extra money in the hands of the 
railwaymen would add to the infla¬ 
tionary pressures. No serious calcu¬ 
lations, however, seem to have been 
done regarding the possible burden to 
the exchequer. Mr Charan Singh 
says that it will be an additional 
Rs. 600 crores, but the workers’ re¬ 
presentatives put it at around Rs. 120 
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crores. (They say it would be arourid 
Rs. 160 crores if paid to all em¬ 
ployees.) The workers and their sym¬ 
pathisers in the Cabinet argue that 
the inflationary situation would npt 
be as badly affected by the payment 
of bonus to railwaymen as is sought 
to be made out by the opponents of 
the move. 

Should bonus be paid by the Gov¬ 
ernment? Apart from the moral com¬ 
mitment of the Janata Government 
(because all the constituents of the 
present ruling Party had whole-hear¬ 
tedly supported the railwaymen’s de¬ 
mand in 1974 and incorporated it in 
the Janata election manifesto in 
1977), the realities demand that the 
Government maintain a uniform 
policy with regard to bonus. Firms in 
the private sector, employing 20 or 
more employees on any one day of 
an accounting year, have a statutory 
obligation to pay 13 months’ wages 
to their employees for 12 months’ 
work (which works out to 8.33 per 
cent of the annual wages). This sta¬ 
tutory obligation on the employer, 


which extends to the public sector 
enterprises as well, is applicable irres¬ 
pective of whether the unit makes a 
profit or loss. If “the Government 
forces the employers to abide by this 
law, then it is imperative that the 
largest employer in the country, the 
Government itself, too should pay 
bonus to its employees. The accom¬ 
panying table shows the disparity in 
wages among the employees of the 
Central Government and some 
selected public sector organisations. 
There is no uniform wage policy 
within the State sector itself! While 
the Central Government pays a mini¬ 
mum of Rs. 337 (inclusive of DA) 
to the class IV employees, the cor¬ 
responding figures in the steel plants 
and coal mines is Rs. SOS and 
Rs. 512, respectively. 

E following statistics show the 
main cause for discontent among 
the Central Government employees: 

The First Pay Commission (set up 
in 1948 and which presented its re¬ 
port in 1949) laid down a minimum 
wage of Rs. 5S and a maximum of 
Rs. 95 for the “Group D” (class IV) 
employees. The present money value 
of these minimum and maximum 
wages (with cost of living index 
1949 = 100) is Rs. 275 and Rs. 475, 
respectively. As against this, the pre¬ 
sent pay of this group (based on 
the Third Pay Commission — set up 
in 1970 and which presented its re¬ 
port in 1973) ranges between Rs 337 
and Rs. 468 — an upward swing of 
19 per cent at the bottom of the 
grade, but a marginal erosion of 1.5 
per cent at the top. Therefore, for 
the senior employee, who has risen 
to the top of the scale in the past 
30 years, there is an erosion of 1.5 
par cent in the real wage. The statis¬ 
tics are glaring in the case of the 
white collar employees, classified as 
“Group C”. The First Pay Commis¬ 
sion gave them a grade of Rs. 90 — 
Rs. 570. The present money value 
(when the cost of living index, if 
computed on the basis of 1949 prices, 
stands at 400) of this grade is Rs. 
450—Rs. 2850. As per the Third 
Pay Commission’s award, these em¬ 
ployees are now getting a grade of 
Rs. 420 — Rs. 1297, that is, there has 
been an erosion of 52 per cent in 
the real wage of the veteran em¬ 
ployee who has been serving the 
Government during the past 30 years. 
According to Mr S. K. Vyas, Secre¬ 
tary-General of the Confederation of 
Centra) Government Employees 









(which 'is the representative body of 
all Central Government employees in¬ 
cluding P & T, but excluding railway 
and ordnance factory workers), the 
average erosion i-’ th • real wage of 
Centiai Government employees in 
the past SO year 1 ' has been 30 per 
ter* 

Mr N. Bajp, Zonal Secretary 
(North) of the All-India Railwaymen’s 
Federation, described the wage policy 
of the Government as “wage anar¬ 
chy”. and said, “There is no system. 
The only system is that if any one 
wants to achieve the demands, he 
has to pressurise the employer. It 
the employer has the paying capacity, 
he can give as much as he wants. 
If the employees have the striking 
capacity, they can get as much as 
they can press for.” 1 he All-India 
Defence Employees’ Federation Pre¬ 
sident, and lormei MP. Mr S. M. 
Banerji, wondered as to how the Gov¬ 
ernment could aliu.v <1 “illogical dis¬ 
tinction” between the employees of 
Government s deprtincntal under¬ 
takings and !he public sector units to 
continue. “If the worker in Hindus- 
than Aeronautics (HAL), manufactur¬ 
ing aircraft- gets bonus, then why 
should the worker who manufactures 
guns and tanks in the defence units 
and locomotives in the railways, be 
deprived ?’’ Strangely, none ot the 
Pay Commissions appointed hv the 
Government have paid unv serious 
attention to the question o( wage 
parity, or “like pay tor like work”, 
as the trade unions put it. 

T HE railwaymen’s leaders may be 
accused of being sectaiian in 
their approach to the pioblem To 
them, the mam consideration today 
is the achievement of the railway- 
men’s demand fur bonu-- alone The 
representatives of the oidnunce fat • 
ton and P&T employees find them¬ 
selves in an emhaiiassmg situation. 
As per the recommendation of a 
Cabinet subcommittee, railways, 
ordnance factories, and P&T fall 
within the definition of “industiy", 
and as such are entitled to bonus 
Hut pressmes within the Cabinet 
are predominantly in favour of the 
railwavmon alone. Therefore, ord¬ 
nance factoiv „ed P&T employees 
perforce h«, make common 

cause with ti o,her Central Gov¬ 
ernment empc,,. 1 and tight from 
the position of , ,,,-nots". while be¬ 
ing consideiei !, the classification 
of “haves". 11. cause ot the attitude 
of the railway men's leaders, there 
is hardly any unity among the Cen¬ 
tral Government employes, on the 
lines of 1960 and 196”. when the 
Central Government employees had 
struck work. 

The Central Go-.i.ii.iiien' emplo¬ 
yees arc bitter abo.-' the railway- 
men's stand Mr S. V\n. said: “Of 
late the railway Jem... , have con¬ 
vinced themselves Lb .* Ihe entire 
delay (of the Cabinet . decision on 
bonus) has come about only because 
the Government is unable to decide 
whether it should be given to rail- 
waymen alone, or it should be given 
to all Central Government emplo¬ 
yees. They have been openly ad- 


No bonus, no work 


I F the Government does not give 
bonus before the festive sea¬ 
son this year, will there be a rail¬ 
way strike on the lines of the 1974 
one? Leaders of both the recog¬ 
nised federations of railwaymen-- 
the All-India Railwaymen's Federa¬ 
tion (which is dominated by the 
former Socialist Party, but in¬ 
cludes some members of the 
CPI(M); Mr George Fernandes 
was its President before becoming 
a Minister) and the National 
Federation of Indian Railwaymen 
(owing allegiance to the Congress, 
at present dominated by Mrs 
Gandhi’s Party) — when asked 
about this, said yes. The NFIR 
had not joined in the 1974 strike, 
both the recognised federations 
have directed their members to 
be prepared for a "decisive” strug¬ 
gle. The NFIR has already con¬ 
ducted a strike ballot. The AIRF, 
which led the strike in 1974, is 
preparing to hold a strike ballot 
on August 31. 

Will there be a Bharat Bandit? 
Yes, say both Mr A. P. Sharma, 
the NFIR President, and Mr T. N. 
Bajpai, Zonal Secretary (North) of 
the AIRF, While the strike move 
initiated by the NFIR may be at¬ 
tributed to political motives, the 
participation of the AIRF clearly 
shows that the railwaymen’s faith 
in the present Government has 
been shaken. The AIRF General 
Council, in a resolution adopted in 
New Delhi on May 9 (after Mr 
George Fernandes had addressed 
a mammoth railwaymen’s rally 
and assured the railwaymen that 
he was on their side) pointed out 
that “many of those who are in 
power today were very closely as¬ 
sociated with the railwaymen’s 
movement launched in the past”. 
The resolution also said: “The 
General Council is, therefore, con¬ 
vinced that if the Government has 
to be awakened to take a decision, 
the railwaymen have no alter¬ 
native but to resort to an action 
which they were trying to avoid 
in the interest of the nation as a 
whole and the rail users in parti¬ 
cular”. This resolution was adop¬ 
ted with the background of a reso¬ 
lution passed at the 53rd annual 
convention of the AIRF at Indore 
on December 2, 1978, in which the 
federation had declared that, “A 
total strike has become the pers¬ 
pective for us in the present situ¬ 
ation”. 

The NFIR President, Mr A. P. 
Sharma, who is also the President 
of the Congress (I) taction of the 
1NTUC (Indian National Trade 
Union Congress), said that, “The 
NFIR had decided that the chan¬ 
ces of a negotiated settlement on 
the issue of bonus had come to 
an end, therefore, we conducted a 



NFIR chief A. P. Sharma 


strike ballot in all the zonal rail¬ 
ways and as result of the strike 
ballot, we took the decision that 
we would serve a strike notice to 
the railway administration on 
May 1, 1979 and the strike would 
begin from May 31. But in view 
of an appeal made by the Railway 
Minister, Mr Madhu Dandavate, 
who said that he wanted some 
more time, we have postponed the 
date of serving strike notice till 
June 30, and the strike would 
begin from July 31.” The AIRF 
leader, Mr Bajpai, said that not 
only the two recognised federa¬ 
tions, but also the other (unre¬ 
cognised) organisations of the 
railwaymen were going to conduct 
strike ballots separately, but the 
date of serving the strike notice 
would be the same, and the notice 
would be served jointly. He was 
confident that the strike would be 
a total success. 

Though the Railway Board re¬ 
cognises only the two traditional 
federations, industrial peace in 
the railways can no longer be 
maintained by negotiating with 
these two federations alone. The 
1974 strike had been preceded bv 
industrial action by a section of 
the railwaymen, the loco running 
staff. There are associations of 
various trades in the railways — 
loco running staff, guards, station 
masters, assistant station masters, 
yard masters, signalling staff, so 
on, and so forth. Ana each of 
these groups of employees can 
bring about a stoppage in thp 
functioning of the railways. The 
RSS-dominated Bharatiya Maz- 
door Sangh (BMS) is also trying 
to gain a foothold in the railways, 
and the work-to-rule agitation in 
May was organised by this orga¬ 
nisation. Even if the two recog¬ 
nised federations come to a settle¬ 
ment with the Government, any 
of the hundred-odd unions and 
associations can bring about at 
least a partial paralysis of the 
largest organisation in India, 
which directly employs over 17 
lakh workers. 
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TOTAL EMOLUMENTS (IN RUPEES) PER MONTH AT THE MINIMUM AND MAXIMUM OF SCALE IN 
SOME SELECTED ORGANISATIONS AS IN JUNE, 1977. 


No. 

Organisation 


Peon 

Driver 


Clerk 


Steno (Lowed Gi 


Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

Min 

Max 

1 . 

Central Government 

337 

398 

445 

572 

445 

632 

478 

767 

2. 

L. I. C. 

427 

799 

553 

1006 

496 

1558 

— 

_ 

t). 

Banks (Nationalised) 

396 

675 

690 

839 

493 

1546 

.- 

_ 


Bombay University 

347 

451 

434 

560 

478 

901 

— 

— 

5. 

B.H.E.L. (Bhopal) 

408 

498 

— 

— 

468 

625 

592 

682 


(Based on Table 17 of Bhoothalingam Committee’s report). 


wx a ling lh.it all the Central Govern¬ 
ment employees' organisations who 
vmic- not in a position to fight the 
battle of 1974 have no moral right 
ta tom then demand of bonus with 
the tuilwnvmen's. To a very great 
extent this altitude of the railway- 
men has demoralised the other Cen- 
tia! Government employees’ orga¬ 
nisations ” Under these circumstan¬ 
ces, it is i le.ir that whatever be the 
Government’s decision on the ques¬ 
tion ol idilwavmen's bonus demand, 
tiniest in the Government offices will 
tend to paralyse the Government’s 
liinrtioning unless similar demands 
by all its employees are met. 

One argument that is being ad¬ 
vanced by the Government's econo¬ 
mic affairs department (Ministry 
of fin nice) is that the payment of 
bonus in tush will increase infla¬ 
tionary pressures. But the trade 
unionists, as well as the Ministers 
who favour tile demand, at Rue th.it 


a marginal wage rise will not affect 
the economy as adversely as the 

economists are making out. P&T 
employees’ leader, Mr N. J. Iyer 
(Secretary of the staff side of the 
Joint Consultative Machinery in the 
P&T department), argued that the 
inflation alibi was baseless, as dur¬ 
ing the Emergency it had been 
proved that while the employees’ 
wages went up, prices came down. 
He said that Mrs Gandhi’s Govern¬ 
ment had denied the Central Gov¬ 
ernment employees as many as five 
instalments of dearness allowance 
(DA) which had accumulated during 
the galloping inflation in 1974-75. 
Aftei the Emergency was proclaim¬ 
ed. these five instalments were paid 
to the employees. In the meantime 
the prices fell to such an extent 
that the fifth instalment of DA had 
to be returned by the employees t 
Therefore, it is not denial of extra 
wages to workers but proper ,tnan- 


More jobs coming 


II the Government pays bonus, 
I will it be in the form at cash? 
Ind.cations ate that the Govern¬ 
ment would propose a formula 
which will envisage part payment 
<t| bonus in cash, the rest being 
deposited hi the employees' pro¬ 
vident lurid (PF) account, to mini¬ 
mise the telease of cash into the 


economy. 
federations 


two recognised 
railwaymen are 


likely to agree to this. 

The burden on the exchequer 
.is a result of payments to the 
Central Government employees is 
going to be on the heavy side in 
the coming years. Many retiring 
emplovecs will be cashing in 
;u cumulated benefits. After war 
demobilisation in the Army in 
194(1. there was a spurt in employ¬ 
ment in the Government sector. 
The normal rate ol letirement in 
the Government every year is one 
per cent of the total employees. 
As a icMilr ol the spurt in 
employment 33 years back, the 
iate ol i etuenietit this year is 
going to be three per cent and 
will lemam at this level till 1981. 
Between 191(2 to 1984, the rate is 
expected to be as high as between 
six to ten per cent The silver 


lining is that there will be a great 
number of vacancies. However, in 
the immediate future, the Gov¬ 
ernment will have to pay out a 
huge sum as th» provident fund 
and gratuity to the retiring em¬ 
ployees. In addition, the em¬ 
ployees are entitled to commute a 
third of their pension and take it 
in a bulk at one go. A class IV 
employee (if he retires at the top 
ol his grade) is entitled to a 
gratuity of Rs 5,200; his provident 
fund accumulations (inclusive of 
interest) will be Rs 6,000; and if 
he commutes a third of his 
pension, he will get a sum of Rs 
7.300. The corresponding figures 
for a lower division clerk (at the 
top of the scale) arc Rs 8,300; Rs 
10.500; and Rs 12,100, respectively. 

If the bonus amount is deposit¬ 
ed in the provident fund account, 
the real objective of paying bonus.' 
as accepted by courts of law, to 
bridge the gap between the real 
wage and the living wage, may not 
be served. In effect, it would only 
help the employees who are about 
to retire, one young trade unionist 
pointed out. 


agement of the economy which will 
help the Government to fight infla¬ 
tion, Mr Iyer pointed out. All the 
trade unionists who were contacted 
unanimously pointed out that it was 
black money which was playing 
havoc in the economy. “The extra 
wage that the workers get is visible, 
but it is the invisible black money 
that has to be checked,” said Mr S. 
M. Banerji. He added: "Bonus is 
paid to the employees in the private 
and public sectors every year, no one. 
raises the question of inflation 
then.’’ 

TlcOULD bonus mean a very spbs- 
VV tantial rise in wages for the 
employees ? Mr S. K. Vyas pointed 
■out that in view of an erosion of 52 
per cent in the real wage of the mid¬ 
dle class employees since 1949, the 
payment of 8.33 per cent bonus 
would only wipe out a part of the 
erosion. In monetary terms, bonus 
would mean a minimum of Rs 16 
and a maximum of Rs 62 per month 
to the eligible employees. The bur¬ 
den on the economy may be enor¬ 
mous, but the economists would also 
have to work out the possible bur¬ 
den on the economy due to discon¬ 
tent among the employees. The 
1973 railway strike cost the country 
Rs 30 crores every day. 

The solutions being thought ol bv 
the Government may not be practi¬ 
cal. For instance, there is reported¬ 
ly a move to convert the railways 
into a public sector (orporation, thus 
making it easier for the Government 
to pay bonus to the lailwaymen 
alone. It should not be overlooked 
that this may give iise to similar 
demands from other departments as 
well, especially from P&T and ord¬ 
nance factories, which also have 
hoard-type managements. Moreover, 
the recent police agitations evoked 
many State Governments to announce 
the payment of 13 months' wages for 
12 months’ work to policemen. The 
Central Government employees cite 
this example while talking of bonus. 

The situation demands no quick, 
short-term solutions. The Govern¬ 
ment cannot delay the setting up of 
a panel to consider the question in 
its entirety. Even if the Govern¬ 
ment employees fail to organise 
themselves for a strike this year, dis¬ 
content is simmering and the bonus 
bomb could explode any day. The * 
shrapnel Irom this bomb may be more 
dangerous for the economy than the 
extra burden that will have to be 
borne bv the exchequer for the pay 
m'ent of bonus. 
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Together we attain 
what we cannot, alone 

The 3-week old dolphin raised his bottle-nose and 
once again tried a deep dive. Then the unexpected 
happened. A huge mako shark came in from 
the rear. The youngster gave a frightened cry. 

Within seconds his anxious mother arrived. 

His "nanny”, mother's companion since pregnancy, 
came rushing, too. The elders "whistled" 
to summon help. Soon, four others joined them. 

As the shark prepared to move in on his prey, 
the dolphin without warning went in for 
a torpedo-like attack, punching the intruder 
behind the gills and in the stomach. In less than 
five minutes the shark had collapsed, 
sinking to the bottom. 

The encounter ended as suddenly as it had begun, 
"Together we attain," his mother whispered softly, 
"what we cannot, alone." 

Nature abounds in those qualities 
we seek in ourselves 
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Fernandes: 

We must give bonus 


This interview with firebrand trade 
unionist and now Cabinet Minister, 
GEORGE FERNANDES, book place 
on June 9, that is, before the Gov¬ 
ernment had officially decided on 
the railwayman's bonus issue. The 
Industry Minister tells SHUBHA- 
BRATA BHATTACHARYA that he 
has n-» doubt about which side he 
will bn on if a railwaymen's strike 
tokes place. 


Q: What n restraining the Gov¬ 
ernment from giving the railway- 
men bonus? Is the reason political, 
or economic? 

A : The Government is still con¬ 
sidering this issue, therefore, I can- 
aoi; ?a v that a decision has not been 
takan, or what are the issues that 
ire currently being discussed. Since 
“he matter is before the Cabinet, and 
since, we are currently engaged in 
studying a number of papers that 
have dome from different Ministries 
which arc concerned with this ques¬ 
tion, ! cannot say that the process of 
taking a derision has come to a stop. 
We .ere in the process of taking a 
derision, so, 1 will not be able to dis¬ 
cuss this question in the manner in 
which you would like me to. 

Q: We appreciate. Let us put if 
this way: Should bonus be paid to 
railwaymen alone or to other Gov¬ 
ernment employees as well? 

A • Well, the position as far as I 
am concerned is that the railwayman 
fought in 1974 on the bonus question. 
And as the man who led that strike, 

1 am committed to their demand. All 
the Parties that are today in the 
Government, supported that demand. 
Mr Atal Behari Vajpayee, member 
of the Cabinet, made two speeches 
in Parliament, the first one on 
May 1974 and the second one on 
May 9, 1974: The first one on an 
adjournment motion following my 
arrest in Lucknow ir. the early hours 
of May 2, and my subsequent deten¬ 
tion in the Tihar Jail and the second 
on the commencement of the strike, 
on the morning of the eighth. There 
was a motion of no-confidence moved 
against Mrs Indira Gandhi’s Govern¬ 
ment which was debated by the Lok 
Sabba on the ninth. And in both 
these debates, Mr Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee made speeches, very powerful 
speeches, supporting the railway- 
men’s demand. Mr II. M. Patal, the 
present Home Minister and the 
Fina-ire Minister 'ill tne other day, 
also made tv/o speeches, <n botn the 
debates, veiy vehenit ntl> supp' rting 
the strike at.d nukiu. out a \erv. 
2 -: 



very good case why the railwaymen 
should be paid bonus. Shyam Nandan 
Mishra made a similar point, and 
the Socialists ... Madhu Dandavatr 
spoke, and Madhu Limaye, if I am 
not mistaken, spoke, they also made 
similar points. In other words, all 
those streams of political opinion 
which then were in the Opposition 
and which are now part of the Janata 
Party and the Government, had sup¬ 
ported this demand in Parliament. 

We can’t (behave like) Mrs Indira 
Gandhi. Mrs Indira Gandhi broke 
the strike. She Jailed 50,000 railway- 
men. She dismissed 50,000 railway- 
men. She broke the service of one 
million railwaymen. She got one 
railwaymen’s supporter killed by 
having a railway engine run over 
him. She got wives and daughters 
of railwaymen raped. She committ¬ 
ed every conceivable crime that a 
human being can possibly commit 
against another. She was using the 
railwaymen as guinea pigs for £ dress 
rehearsal for a fascist takeover. This 
Is what that woman did. And today 
she believes that the railwaymen 
have a case for bonus. Now, we can t 
take such a position—that when we 
were in the Opposition, the railway- 
men’s bonus issue was justified, when 
we are in power, well, it is not 
justified. No man of conscience can 
take (such a position). Therefore, as 
far as I am concerned, to me the 
railwaymen’s demand was justified 
then, 1 drafted their demand, fought 
on their demand, I campaigned on 
their demand, and I led that strike 
on their demand. So as far as I am 
concerned, it was a justifiable demand 
then, it is a justifiable demand today. 
New, whether it should be extended 
to the rest of the (Government) 
employees, this is a matter which can 
always be debated. 

0 : But the unions of P & T 
employee;, defence employees and 
err.-Koye: ■■ of other Central Govern- 
rr-‘u or. ::lrrne:its have clearly indica¬ 


ted that they too are pressing for 
bonus. I am not putting Ink question 
to you as George Fernandes, the Min¬ 
ister, but to George Fernandes, the 
trade unionist, who+must have taken a 
stand of solidarity with these unions 
in the pash How do you react to 
their demand? 

A: (Pause) Since the Cabinet is 
considering this issue just now, 1 
would not like to comment on it. 

Q; In view of the present infla¬ 
tion and the subsequent erosion m 
the workersf real wage, what steps 
do you plan to take? Will payment 
of bonus to Government employees 
add to the inflation? r 

A : This is a point that is con¬ 
stantly being made, that a little extra 
wage payment adds to the inflation. 
There are a number of other factors 
which are adding to inflation. And 
there are a number-ot other reasons: 
the prices, for instance, have been 
going up. What has inflation or the 
wages of the railwaymen got to do 
with the blackmarketing of cement? 
What has inflation or the bonus to 
anybody got to do with the black- 
marketmg of steel? What has wages 
and- so on and so forth got to do 
with the blackmarketing of soda ash, 
which the Tatas and the Birlas are 
producing. What has all this got to 
do with the blackmarketing of just 
about-every item today which is in 
short supply, which is produced by 
the Big Houses, by big industry, and 
which is sold in the blackmarket, 
where the traders and the manu¬ 
facturers are making crores of rupees 
of black money every day. Most of 
the black money today is contribut¬ 
ing to this inflationary situation in 
the country. You are at a point 
where you plan on the money that 
you accept on paper, but industry 
and trade are operating on money 
that is not visible, which is black 
money. Therefore, there is a much 
bigger push on the price situation 
through the operation on black 
money than through the wages, etc., 
that you pay to the workers. So, 
personally, 1 do not accept this theory 
that some extra wage here is going 
to add to the inflationary pressures. 
Biit in any case, to the extent that 
some more money will go into the 
hands of the people, and since this 
money is perhaps going to diase 
goods that are not still around, there v 
is bound to be certain inflationary 
situation. But this is a matter that 
can also be discussed with the work- 
ers and a solution can be found to that. 
Insofar as the bonus or the additional 
wage- that you pay to the workers 




•re going to play a part in the total 
inflationary situation, you can find an 
answer to that by negotiating with 
the trade unions. 

Q: The trade unions have been 
fighting for the workers in the 
organised sector only. What ore the 
steps you think the trade unions 
should plan Oo improve the lot of the 
less fortunate workers—m the un¬ 
organised sector and the agricultural 
sector, for example. 

A: It’s very important that we do 
something. Some of us have been 
doing this over the years. In my 
own way I have been trying to talk 
to the trade unions in this regard. 
Not now, long before I got into the 
Government, when I was in the 
Opposition, when I was in a very bad 
situation in terms of mv relations 
with just about everybody in the 
Governments of those days, I cam¬ 
paigned on these issues. When I 
demanded wage increase and bonus 
and what have you for the railway- 
men, I wrote a letter to the then 
Prime Minister that without taking 
an additional paisa from the treasury 
we will generate the funds in the 
railways which could go back to the 
railwaymen. One has got to adopt 
a certain line where not only one is 
concerned about one’s own self but 
one is also concerned about the con¬ 
sumer, one is also concerned about 
the less privileged. Unfortunately the 
total culture in the country is such 


that the trade unions are also be¬ 
coming victims of that I don’t 
think there is an awareness that you 
have a duty (towards) the less 
privileged; and so everyone is a part 
of the rat race. 

Then how does one really go about 
it? My suggestion for a workers’ 
parliament was partly aimed to make 
the working class get involved in the 
total scheme of things, in the total 
perspective of national development 
—relating the working class move¬ 
ment to rural development; relating 
the working class movement to the 
unemployed, to the jobless—these 
are issues which I want a workers’ 
parliament to debate. After all the 
worker can either take the position 
that I don't care what happens to the 
country as long as I get my wage 
and bonus, which is what most 
people are doing today, or he can 
also say that I want to know what is 
going to happen to the country, along 
with me. And in that situation he 
has also to concern himself about 
the less privileged. But while con¬ 
cerning himself about the less 
privileged, he will also have his say 
about the more privileged. And this 
is what is worrying, I presume, a lot 
of people who are concerned about 
their own privileges. 

Q: If the Government does not 
concede the raHwaymen’s demand for 
bonus before the festive season this 
yeur, what will be vour course of 


actum ? WtU there be a strike on the 
lines of the 1974 railway strike7 If 
so, what are ,the chances of its 
success? 

A : Well, that’s a question yvhich 
I will have some difficulty in answer¬ 
ing. Because I can’t speak for rail- 
wavmen, l can't anticipate what they 
will do. From what I have known, 
from what I have discussed, from 
what I have seen, and from what I 
feel, they are very restive and, in my 
view, they are preparing for a show¬ 
down. tnat js why T would like the 
Government to discuss this question 
without any further delay. Not that 
we (the Cabinet) have not been dis¬ 
cussing this, there have been dis¬ 
cussions in the last two years in 
some form or the other. But I would 
now like the Government to discuss 
it in a manner where a settlement 
is brought about without apy further 
delay. So, we may not reach that 
point of lime where workers will 
have to take action, and the Gov¬ 
ernment will have to react to their 
action And people like me—I have 
said what I will do in the event of 
the railwaymen going on strike. 
(Addressing a railwayman's rally in 
New Delhi’s Boat Club lawns on May 
7. 1979, Mr Fernandes had declared 
that in the event of railwaymen go¬ 
ing on strike on the issue of bonus, 
his place will not be in the Udyoq 
Bhavan, but among the striking rail¬ 
waymen.) m 
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Paying the prke for 
the Emergency 


Mrs Gandhi. Sanjay Gandhi. R. K. Dhawan and 
others are now appearing before the Special 
Courts. However. A. G. NOORANI cautions that 
the Special Courtsshould not harm "the values 
of the rule' of law for which the country 
suffered so much in the nineteen months 
of Emergency". 
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TIALA House has been whitewashed to house 
Special Courts No. 1 and No. 2, set up under the 
Special Courts Act, 1979, to try offences against the law 
committed by any “person who held high public or 
political office in India.” This sets at rest fears that 
the offences themselves were being whitewashed and 
that those who betrayed the public trust and violated 
their oaths of office would go scot free. 

For all that, there will be a feeling of let-down. 
For the trials that will be taking place in these Courts 
are not quite the trials which the people have long been 
demanding. Not that the people are against these trials. 
Far from it. But what they have been demanding is 
that Indira Gandhi be made to answer and account 
under the processes of the law for her principal offence, 
the gravest any elected official can commit in a con¬ 
stitutional democracy, of being false to the oath of office 
by subverting the democratic Constitution and installing 
a dictatorship. 

The lies that she so sedulously spread and the 
repression that she let loose were ancillary to the major 
crime. Their heinousness is not minimised on that 
score. They were indispensable for the success of the 
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plot. But it is for this prime offence, the dictatorship 
imposed on the people, that the people demanded her 
accountability under the law. They are not satisfied or 
silenced when lawyers tell them that such an offence 
is not known to Indian law. 

How does a democracy bring to book one who sub¬ 
verted it to instal her personal rule ? How would the 
German democracy have dealt with Hitler if by some 
stroke of luck he had been overthrown, in say 1938, 
before the worst happened ? It is, surely, not for the 
first time in history (hat a people have had to face the 
problem. The British in the past either tried the usurper 
for treason or impeached him. The classic case is the 
impeachment of the fiarl of- Stratford. Perhaps the 
greatest parliamentary leader in history accused him of 
“this crime of subverting the laws and introducing an 
arbitrary and tyrannical Government.” 

Another prosecutor put it thus: “If it be treason to 
kill the Governor then sure 'tis treason to kill the 
Government.” The judiciary over the years evolved a 
fundamental rule of law that an Act cannot be declared . : | 
as an offence retrospectively. 

This civilised principle finds place in our Const!- 
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union as a fundamental right (Article 20) ~ "No per¬ 
son shall be convicted of any offence except for viola¬ 
tion of a law in force at the time of the commission 

of the act charged as an offence.” Incredible as it 

might seem, our criminal law does not make subversion 
of the Constitution a penal offence. 

Pakistan, with a grimmer and longer experience of 
dictatorship, faced the same problem after the over¬ 
throw of General Yahya Khan. Article 6 of the 1972 
Constitution, therefore, provided that “any person who 
abrogates or conspires to abrogate, subverts or attempts 
or conspires to subvert the Constitution by use of force 
or show of force or by other unconstitutional means 
shall be guilty of high treason”. The High Treason 
Punishment Act was enacted in 1973 making the offence 
cognisable by courts and punishable with death or life 
imprisonment. But the Act did not apply retrospec¬ 
tively as, indeed, it could not. And it did not prevent 
Zia from usurping power and killing Bhutto. There is, 
alas, no valid legal method or procedure whereby Mrs. 
Indira Gandhi can be tried for subverting the Constitution 
and for trying to perpetuate dynastic Rule. 

'T’HIS hurdle cannot be overcome by setting up a special 
■I court or arranging “a trial on the Nuremberg model” 
as Charan Singh advocated on October 4, 1977. However, 
there is no legal impediment in our system to the trial 
of any holder of public office, no matter how high, for the 
violation of the law of the land. 

It bears recalling that Mrs. Gandhi's sense of guilt 
drove her at one stage to seek protection against criminal 
responsibility altogether. The 41st Constitution Amend¬ 
ment Bill, passed by the Rajya Sabha, purported to confer 
on the Prime Minister lifelong immunity against all 
criminal proceedings for acts done before and during the 
tenure of office. The Bill was not proceeded with in the 
Lok Sabha. 

Mrs. Gandhi and her minions can, therefore, be tried 
for committing any offences against the law in force at 
the time they held office. Th's is what the Special Courts 
are for. 

The Act establishing them does not create any new 
offences. It only lays down a more expeditious procedure 
without the slightest abridgement of the rights of the 
accused. It has received the imprimatur of the Supreme 
Court's approval. The Bill to set up such courts was 
moved by Ram Jcthmalani, MP and doggedly pursued 
by him against heavy odds. But the inspiration for the 
move came from Sanjay Gandhi. Were it not for his 
dilatory and other antics in and out of the courtroom in 
the Kissa Kurd Ka case, the idea of a special court might 
never haye occurred to Jethmalani. Indira Gandhi owes 
more to her son than she realises. 

Incidentally, a direct result of the coining into force 
of the Special Courts Act will be the straight transfer 
of the appeals of Mr. V. C. Shukla and Mr. Sanjay Gandhi 
in the Kisw Kursi Ka case, from the Delhi High Court to 
the Supreme Court once the requisite formal declaration 
under the Act is made by the Government of India. 

Two years after the Emergency was lifted, the 
progress in the investigation of charges of violation of 
the law during Indira Gandhi’s dictatorship seems rather 
slow. It reflects the slow processes of our legal system 
and the slower ones of the Janata Party riven as it is by 
dissent. The scoreboard at the moment reads : 19 First 
Information Reports, a preliminary to investigation, and 
2 chargesheets, a culmination of the investigative process. 
It is these two cases which will be taken up first by the 
Special Courts consisting of Mr. Justice S. S. Chadha 
and Mr. Justice M. L. Jain, both of the Delhi High Court. 

O NE case relates to alleged institution of criminal pro¬ 
ceedings against four officers who were collecting 
information in connection with a question in Parliament 
relating to supply of imported machinery by Maruti Ltd. 
The three accused named in this case are Indira Gandhi, 
Mr. D. Sen, the former chief of the CBI and Mr. R. K. 
Dhawan. the former Additional Private Secretary to 
Indira Gandhi. 

The second case concerns alleged misuse of Govern¬ 
ment machinery for i > operation of designs of posters for 
election campaigns ■ the former Information and 
Broadcasting Mirlst' V. C. Shukla. The Iwo accused 


named in this case are Shukla and the late Narendra 
Selhi, Director of Audio Visual Publicity. Investigation 
in four'other cases is nearly complete. The CBI expects 
to file chargesheets in all the 19 cases by the end of July. 

The first of the Four cases relates to alleged wrong¬ 
ful detention under M1SA of the late Mr Bhimsen Sachar 
and seven others. The three accused named in this FIR 
are Mrs Indira Gandhi, Mr R. K. Dhawan and Mr P. f>. 
Bhinder, former DIG of Delhi. The second case relates 
to alleged illegal demolition in Kapas-Hera village on 
the Delhi-Gurgaon Road. The three accused named in 
this FIR are Mr Sanjay Gandhi, Mr Ranbir Singh and 
Mr Jagmohan, former Vice-Chairman of the DDA. The 
third concerns the detention of Prabir Purkayastha, a 
JNU student. The fourth case concerns alleged subver¬ 
sion of lawful processes, administrative procedures and 
practices, etc. following the promulgation of the Emer¬ 
gency on June 25, 1975. In this case, 67 persons, includ¬ 
ing prominent leaders, were arrested. The accused 
named in this case are Mrs Indira Gandhi. Mr R. K. 
Dhawan, Mr Bansi Lai, former Defence Minister, Mr 
Zail Singh, former Chief Minister of Punjab, Mr P. C. 
Sethi, former Cabinet Minister. Mr Hardeo Joshi, for¬ 
mer Chief Mjnister of Rajasthan, and the late Mr 
Krishan Chand. a former Lt. Governor of Delhi and 
others. 

It is the last case which comes the nearest to the 
trials for subversion of the Constitution for which the 
people have been clamouring. There are about 300 to 
400 prosecution witnesses in this case as also in the 
Jeeps Case. In the other two the prosecution witnesses 
range from 50 to 70. 

The Jeeps Case is one of the two for which Mrs 
Indira Gandhi was arrested on October 3. 1977, the 
other being the case concerning the contract between 
the ONGC and the Coinpagnic Francaise Der Petrolcs 


Mrs Gandhi and her minions can. there¬ 
fore, be tried for committing any offence 
against the law in force at the time they 
held office. This is what the Special 
Courts are for. 


of Paris for obtaining the CFP's. consultancy services 
for Phase III of the Bombay High offshore drilling ope¬ 
rations at high cost resulting in a loss of Rs 11 crores 
and for allegedly “jnalafidq considerations and ulterior 
motives.” The other accused cited in the FIR were Mr 
K. D. Malaviya and Mr B. B. Vohra, then Secretary, 
Ministry of Petroleum. 

T HE chargesheet in the Jeeps Case was filed on July 
22. 1978 in the Court of the Special Judge J. D. 
Jain against Indira Gandhi and five others : P. C. Sethi, 
R K. Dhawan, N. D. Manchanda, former stenographer 
in the PM’s Secretariat, and two businessmen, Suresh 
Vasudeva and Jit Paul. The charge is that the accused 
were party to a criminal conspiracy from around nna- 
January 1977 to the end of March 1977 to obtain jeeps 
for electioneering without payment of cost and hire 
charges. About 139 jeeps had been thus procured, 35 
of which actually operated in the Rae Bareilli and 
Amcthi constituencies during the elections and about 95 
in l.ucknow and other parts of Uttar Pradesh. The cost 
of the jeeps was estimated at Rs 70 lakhs by the CBI 
in the chargesheet. The charges were levelled under 
the Prevention of Corruption Act and Section 165 of 
the Penal Code which penalises the obtaining ot goods 
without payment by public servants. This case did not 
figure before the Shah Commission sin re it was not an 
Emergency "excess". This case is also liable tc be tried 
by a Special Court once the Government makes the re¬ 
quisite formal declaration that it should be. so tr.ed. 

The 19 FIRs mentioned earlier are all based on the 
reports of the Shah Commission. As mentioned earlier 
chargesheets have been filed in respect of two ot them 
and are expected in tour others. The remaining 13 are 
in respect of these allegations' iiieg.il demolitions in 
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Gaffar Market, Karol Bagh, Turkman Gate area, Bharat 
Singh Market, Arjun Nagar Colony and of Arya Saniaj 
Temple, all in New Delhi; illegal detentions of Viren- 
dra Kapur, a journalist, Dr Karunesh Shukla, Ram 
Chand, a newspaper hawker and of textile/customs em 
ployees. Mrs Indira Gandhi, Sanjay Gandhi. P. S. Rhln- 
der, Jagmohan, Arjan Das and others figure as the 
accused in these FIRs while Dhirendra Brahmachari, 
Dhawan and some others figure in an FIR alleging 
fraudulent importation of a Maule aircraft in violation 
of Import Trade Regulations and FERA. 

All these FIRs were registered in implementation 
of the Shah Commission’s reports. The Commission 
functioned as the grand inquest of the nation and its 
proceedings did much to enlighten the people about the 
enormity of the wrongs perpetrated by Indira Gandhi 
and her associates. 

Soon after the Janata Government assumed 
power, Home Minister Charan Singh promised in the 
Lok Sabha on April 7. 1977 an inquiry into the excesses 
perpetrated during the Emergency. On May 19 the 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry consisting of 
Mr J. C Shah, former Chief Justice of India, was 
announced. It was asked “To inquire into the facts and 
circumstances lelating to specific instances of subver¬ 
sion of lawful processes and well-established administra¬ 
tive procedures and practices, misuse of authority, ex¬ 
cesses and/or malpractices committed during the 
period when the Proclamation of Emergency made on 
June 25, 1975 under Article 352 of the Constitution was 
in force or in the days immediately preceding the said 
pre-proclamation: misuse of powers ot direst... instan¬ 
ces of maltreatment of and/or atrocities on persons 
arrested ... instances of compulsion and use of force’in 
the implementation of the family planning programme 
during the Emergency...indiscriminate high-handed or 
unauthorised demolition of houses, huts, shops, buildings, 
structures and destruction of property in the name of 
slum clearance of enforcement of Town Planning or land 
use scheme'’, during the Emergency, 

A formal notification followed on May 28, 1977. The 
Commission received about 48,500 complaints. It worked 
with remarkable despatch and submitted three reports 
on March 11. 1978. April 26, 1978 and on August 6, 

1978 The Commission began with a bang. At the very 
first heming on September 29 1977 three former collea 
gues of the fallen dictator, II. R. Gokhale, T. A. Pai 
and D P. Chattopadhyaya, testified against her. Mr C. 
Suhramaniam. former Finance Minister, followed them 
on October 1. The momentum was broken by the inept 
mannci of Indira Gandhi’s arrest two days later and 
Justice J C. Shah’s impetuous act in adjourning the 
proceedings indefinitely in a hufi. The proceedings 
were soon resumed, fortunately. Someday, one hopes an 
objective and thorough analysis of the Commission’s pro¬ 
cedure and its reports will be attempted. It has been 
either denigrated or treated with adulation. Justice 
Shah himself contributed desoatch and dignity to the 
proceedinas and little else. His lepoits lead badly and 
are devoid of analysis or insights. They are of immense 
value for the material which came Shah’s wav and 
which he reproduced in the reports. On the question of 
some of his procedural irregularities, more some day. 

The Shah Commission covered a wide range of topics 
—the arrests, the demolitions, the appointments to 
posts, misuse of media and, most important of all. the 
circumstances leading to the imposition of the Emer¬ 
gency on June 25, 1975. 

S ECOND only to the Shah Commission in importance 
was the Commis-aon of Inquiry consisting of P. 
Jaganmohan Reddy, a former Judge of the Supreme 
Court, to inquire into the doings of Indira Gandhi’s 
gauleiter in Haryana, the abominable Bansi Lai. Appoin¬ 
ted on June 14, 1977, the Reddy Commission was asked 
to probe into his conduct, both as Chief Minister of 
Haryana and as Defence Minister. 

It exposes a sot did record of acquisition, ot unlaw¬ 
ful gain for daughters, favouritism, oppressive conduct, 
and sheer abuse of power. It was personal rule at its 
worst. As the Judge remarked, “the way in which Mr 
Bansi Lai acted as Chief Minister leads one to exa¬ 
mine how the whole elaborate machinery of administra- 


Incredible as it may seem, our criminal 
law does not make subversion of the 
Constitution a penal offence. 



Sanjay Gandhi arriving al Tis Hazari 


lion can be subverted to suit the personal whims and 
objectives of a single person who is the head of the 
whole administration, viz. the Chief Minister. It is a 
well-known and well-accepted principle of administration 
that the civil servant is non-political in the sense that 
it is not up to his political beliefs into the discharge 
and conduct of his duties. Nor is he entitled or expected 
to act beyond the rules and regulations as well as 
the laws under which they are made, in the discharge of 
his duties. Nevertheless, these circumscribing limits are 
laws under which they are made, in the discharge of 
his duties. Nevertheless, these circumscribing limits are 
the very strength of his role; whereas on the one hand, 
he cannot go beyond them, on the other hand, he must 
not be made to undermine them. And this is what seems 
to have precisely happened. The. civil servant became 
merely a tool and instrument of the personal whims and 
desires of the top person in the administration rather 
than an instrument for executing the policies and pro¬ 
grammes framed according to the aims ot the political 
Party and to execute them within the limits of the 
v.ell-known and well-defined criteria and rules and re¬ 
gulations." 

Mr Jaganmohan Reddy was also asked to inquire 
into the famous Nagarwala case regarding the withdra¬ 
wal of Rs 60 lakhs from the State Bank of India on 
Mav 24, 1971 as far bark as June 9. 1977. He labour¬ 
ed under considerable handicaps and reported on Octo¬ 
ber 23, 1978. “There are certain aspects of the Nagar¬ 
wala story which if propci ly investigated at the time 
of the incident would have given some answeis but. 
without that we are unable to find the answers ” 

He found the versions put forward by Nagarwala 
as well as bv the authorities to be unworthy of credence. 
He observed “The fact that the Prune Minister did not 
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have either in her personal account or any other 
account, winch she was jointly operating with others, 
any amount which would remotely approximate to the 
money which Malhotra withdrew from the Bank and 
handed >. v er to Nagarwala, makes the statement ef Mal¬ 
hotra that he expected a cheque/rereipt/voucher from 
M-s Gandhi for this amount incredible. For a hardened 
cashiei to say that the Prime Munster of a country 
could issue a cheque on Government account without 
knowing on what account that would be given is to 
merely hazard a defence of a position which he could 
not defend. While rejecting his plea that he did all this 
under a spell, one can only say that he is not telling 
the truth. 

“Though these findings may also raise some pre¬ 
sumptions that inasmuch as the .money that was taken 
out was not entered in the registers as required to be 
done if the money was diawn tiom the currency chest; 
that it was possible to keep other people’s money in 
unaccounted boxes or that monies may be naid out 
without any protest or tepoit to the higher officers, by 
the manner in which the three who were directly con¬ 
nected with the drawing ot cash and paving out, viz.. 
Khnnna. Uatrj and Ravvail Singh, and kept quiet when 
such a large amount as Hs GO lakhs was taken out, in 
mv view, may not be sufficient to ’ hold without further 
evidence Uiundr that the stoiy as generally believed 
that the money belonged to the founer Prime Minister 
and that the same was paid at her instance or believed 
by Malhotra to be at her instance is established.” The 
mjsteij persists. 

T WO other Commissions of Inquiry probed into the 
ehaiges against Devraj Urs, Chief Minister of 
Karnataka, . nd .J. Vengal Kao, the one-time Chief Minis¬ 
ter ot Andhra Pradesh. Mr J. R. Vimadalal, a former 
Judge of the Bombay and Andhra Pradesh High Courts, 
was appointed head of a Commission of Inquiry on May 19, 
1977 to inquire into a memorandum of charges presen¬ 
ted by 22 persons to the Government of India against 
Vengal Kao. The first report submitted on May 31, 1978 
upheld the charges relating to Sanjay Gandhi's visit to 


the State whereupon Vengal Rao resigned his member¬ 
ship of the Assembly. Vengal Rao was found guilty of 
extending a “royal welcome” to Sanjay Gandhi, .and 
therefore, of “breach of propriety” as Chief Minister. 
Government machinery was also misused to extend the 
welcome. In regard to the other charges, Vengal Rao 
and his colleagues were exonerated completely in the 
final report dated October 26. 1978. 

Mr A. N. Grover, a former Judge of the Supreme 
Court, was appointed at the head of a Commission of 
Inquiry on May 23, 1977 to inquire into the charges 
levelled against Mr Devraj Urs in a memorandum to 
the Prime Minister by some State MLAs. The Commi¬ 
ssion submitted a first report on January 10, 1978 and 
the final report early this year. It was published on 
May 9, 1979. The first report said : "It stands conclusi¬ 
vely established that the nomination of Kemparaj as a 
Director of the KSFIDC by an order of the Chief 
Minister on 24 12-1973 was an act of impropriety, favou¬ 
ritism and nepotism on the part of the 'Chief Minister 
and further that the Chief Minister was deeply interes¬ 
ted in favouring his owrr brother and advancing his 
cause and he did not observe the norms of propriety 
becoming the conduct of a Chief Minister”. 

Further, “it stands established that 20 acres of 
Government land reserved for grazing of cattle in Bam- 
manahalli village, Nelamangala llaluk, Bangalore Dis¬ 
trict, was granted to Mr N. D. Nataraj. in violation of 
the provisions of the Karnataka Land Revenue Act, 
1964, and the Rules made thereunder. It is proved that 
the Chief Minister, Mr Devaraj Urs, who is the father- 
in-law of Mr N. D. Natarai.. had exercised undue influx 
ence in the matter of the aforesaid grant and had thus * 
committed acts of nepotism and favouritism which 
would undermine confidence in public administration. 
The Ministers of Mr Devaraj Urs’s Cabinet viz., Mr N. 
Rachaiah and Mr N. Nutchchamasthy Gowda, the for¬ 
mer in all probability and the latter positively, allowed 
themselves to be influenced by the Chief Minister; but 
it is not possible to say that they exercised acts of 
nepotism or favouritism in the matter of grant of land 
in question." _ 
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I N the final report Devaraj Urs as well as some of his 
colleagues have been found guilty, of acts of favou¬ 
ritism and misuse of power. To cite one case, the Com¬ 
mission held “it has been conclusively proved that the 
Chief Minister went out of his way and misused his 
powers and authority in superseding the orders of the 
Ministers in charge by making his own orders with the 
intention of benefiting the firm"—Messrs. Nirmala en¬ 
gineering Construction Co. Government funds were re¬ 
leased to the firm although the Minister concerned had 
recommended its prosecution. Four similar charges aga¬ 
inst Urs were upheld by the Grover Commission. 

To complete the survey of Commissions of Inquiry, 
a sitting Judge of the Supreme Court, Mr Justice A. C. 
Gupta, was appointed as Commission of Inquiry to in¬ 
quire into the affairs of Sanjay Gandhi’s Maruti con¬ 
cerns: Maruti Ltd., Maruti Heavy Vehicles (Pvt) Ltd., 
and Maruti Technical Services (Pvt.) Ltd. Its report 
was submitted only towards'the end of last month and 
is yet to be published. 

Credible Press reports have it that Indira Gandhi, 
Hansi Lai and her nominated Chief Minister Harideo 
Joshi (Rajas,ban), N. D. Tiwari (UP) and S. C. Shukla 
(MP) have been found guilty of misusing their offices 
to favour these concerns. Sanjay Gandhi is reported to 
have been found guilty of using “fraudulent means” to 
promote '.he interests of his concerns (The Hm4us!uu 
Times, June i, 1979). In the two years since the end 
of the Emergency only two proceedings for the punish¬ 
ment of public wrongs have been concluded. One is the 
prosecution of V. C. Shukla and Sanjay Gandhi in the 
Kissa Kursi K a case. On February 26, 1979 the Sessions 
Judge, Delhi convicted them on charges of criminal 
conspiracy to commit criminal breach of trust in res¬ 
pect of the negatives, prints and other material of the 
film Kissa Kursi Ka, produced by Anjrit Nahata, by des¬ 
troying them and of other related offences. He senten¬ 
ced them to 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment and to a 
total fine of Rs 25,000. 

Nahata had filed a writ petition in the Supreme 
Court against the Government’s order of foreiture of 
the film, dated July 14, 1975. The Judges ordered its 
screening for themselves in order to appreciate the 
arguments fn the case. This was to take place on Nov¬ 
ember 17. 1975. It was effectively foiled. The positive 
print lying in the Films Division Auditorium in New 
Delhi was taken by Shukla into his personal custody on 
November 6 1975 and the negative and other materials 
were called irom Bombay to Delhi secretly, sent to 
Maruti in tempos belonging to Maruti, and subsequently 
burnt and destroyed on its premises in mid-November. 
It was a rare political film full of scathing criticism of 
the functioning of Government, its style of democracy 
and a lot of sarcasm poured on the “small car project” 

TT might be mentioned here that among the cases in 
* which Sanjay Gandhi is facing prosecution is the 
Polymix case. He is charged -as Managing Director of 
Maruti Technical Services, with entering into a cons¬ 
piracy with accused Professor R. C. Singh of the I1T. 
Delhi and B. R. Tamta, former Municipal Commissioner 
of Delhi, who has turned approver and been granted 
pardon, to sell Polymix, a water-treating chemical, for 
use in Delhi's water and sewage services at exorbitant 
rates, fn his confessional statement, Tamta said ho 
had violated rules under threats from Sanjay and had 
been forced to buy the chemical. 

The other case which has been heard and 
disposed of is the breach of privilege and contempt of 
the Lok Sabha committed by Indira Gandhi for obstruct¬ 
ing. harassing and instituting false cases against four 
officers of the Ministry of Heavy Industry. DG of Tech¬ 
nical Development and Projects and Equipment Corpo¬ 
ration who were collecting information on behalf of the 
Minister of Heavy Industry, T A. Pai, on import of 
machinery by Maruti P. Ltd. in order to prepare a reply 
for a question tabled during the last Lok Sabha. R. K. 
Dhawan and D, Sen were also accused of the same 
offence. 

Accepting the report of the Privileges Committee last 
vear, the Lok Sabha ordered Indira Gandhi’s expulsion 
from the House and her imprisonment for a week. It 


Two years after the Emergency was 
lifted, the progress in the investigation 
of charges of violation of the law during 
Indira Gandhi's dictatorship seems slow. 



Shabana Azmi in “Kissa Kursi Ka" 


was a sound decision. In retrospect, the doubts express¬ 
ed by sceptics seem misplaced. That they -were voiced 
by symnathisers of the Janata Party and opponents of 
Indira Gandhi testify to the genuine concern for fair 
nlav in the country. In contrast, there is a section 
in the Janata Party, including some Ministers, who 
would rather not prosecute Indira Gandhi, at all. Thev 
have made little secret of their lack of interest in. if 
not antipathy towards, the whole business of bringine 
her and her accomplices to book. Fortunately, their 
opinion has not prevailed. 

On the other hand, therfe is little question but that 
the rifts in the Janata Party, its leaders’ inept handling 
of civil servants and their clumsv, antiquated style of 
Government, generally, has retarded the process of ac¬ 
countability and helped Indira Gandhi considerably. 

It is a tardy, even messv. process. But it is civilis¬ 
ed and fair. It ran be speeded un, but it should never 
be distorted to the detriment of tie values of the rule 
of law for which the country suffered so much in the 
19 months of the Emergency. ■ 
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Will the Popp allow mariiat/r : 

<<T wish your Pope stands here and 
* watches your misery,” the lady 
doctor said while cautioning Alphon- 
sa Theresa against having more 
children. “You are already very 
weak, you've had five children. Next 
1 time, I won’t even touch you..." 
. Alphonsa went ahead and had two 
1 more children: the old-workl-Cstho- 
lic that she was, she had not even 

• heard of natural birth-control. Two 
i months ago, she died in labour. She 

• was hardly 35. 

Her death was interpreted as the 
effect of a terrible curse on the fa¬ 
mily which lives in Tuticorin, Kerala. 
And the rurse had been ‘divinely’ 
invoked because Alphonsa's younger 
brother, Tony, a Catholic priest, had 
quit the religious order and decided 
to get married. Tony was not only 
ostracised by his family, he was not 
even informed of his sister’s death. 
When Tony married a young widow 
recently, his family boycotted the 
Simple wedding ceremony. 

Near Alleney in Kerala, Sister Ma¬ 
ria Theodore, 30, suddenly found 
the convent life too monotonous and 
meaningless, and despite the vow of 
chastity, decided to quit the convent. 
“It was not an easy thing to do. For 
weeks together I debated within my¬ 
self. Suddenly all mv previous con¬ 
victions meant nothing to me. I had 
a long talk with mv Mother Superior 
and after great (deliberation, she let 
|me go”. Maria was not welcome in 
j.|her parents’ home: her father swore 

• 'that she was not his daughter any 

more. Fortunately Maria, a double¬ 
graduate found a teaching job and 
now plans to get married soon. 

“Marriage was not the reason for 
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% my quitting the Order,” she says 
- emphatically. At least in her case, 
the transition was not very unplea¬ 
sant. When Vilma Thankamma decid¬ 
ed to quit the convent, her father 
went to the extent of starving her 
in a closed room for nearly a week 
and trying all kinds of emotional 
blackmail to persuade her to go 
back to the convent. Recalls Vilma. 
an attractive 32-year-old sales-assis- 
tant in a Madras bookshop: “It was 
the greatest disgrace to my mother 
that I should have quit the nunnery. 
I couldn't have cared less. I was fed 
up with all those terrible pious cats. 
Anyway, I shouldn't have gone home. 
But there was no alternative. I had 
no ready job, and you know in con¬ 
vents we do not keep any personal 
savings...” 

In recent years, the numbers of 
Catholic priests and nuns who throw 
away their cassocks and habits and 
walk out of their chosen vocation, 
are steadily increasing. In India, this 
Is still a small problem compared to 
Furope and the USA where more 
than 60% of priests have said good¬ 
bye to celibacy and community liv¬ 
ing. 

"This is an era of open hearts,” 
says Albert Pinto, who quit the So¬ 
ciety of Jesus, after being a priest 
for more than 15 years. “And yet 
our parents and relatives refuse to 
understand us. Jn the olden times, 
many priests and nuns used to have 
crises of faith: many of them did 
indulge in occasional carnal tempta¬ 
tions. Some priests had long, fruitful 
affairs particularly those Who were 
working in villages, where loneliness 
seemed to justify their lapses. But 
now we do not want to harbour illu¬ 
sions. Most of us did join religious 
orders in good faith, but at some 
time if we realise that this kind of 
life does not hold any meaning for 
us any more, should we continue and 
play hypocrites?” 

Ten years ago a Spanish priest, 
Vincent Ferrar, the controversial 
organiser of cooperative farming, 
was asked to leave Maharashtra by 
the State Government. The expul¬ 
sion order for Ferrar, known popu¬ 
larly as “The Saint of Manmad”, 
was opposed vehemently by the 
Christian community and hundreds 
of them went on a relay fast to pro¬ 
test against the Naik regime’s, deci¬ 
sion to expel the priest. Eventually. 
Andhra Pradesh, under the direction 
of Brahmanand Reddy, himself a 
half-Catholic, welcomed Ferrar. Four 
months later, the priest married his 
English secretary who was a couple 


of months pregnant. The Christian 
community, particularly the Catho¬ 
lic element, was scandalised. Over¬ 
night Ferrar became the villain. It 
was not expected of a priest to im¬ 
pregnate any woman, let alone his 
secretary. And while condemning 
him, the Catholic community not 
only acted as if it expected all Ca¬ 
tholic priests (not to forget nuns) to 
be paragons of virtu?; it also forgot 
that it had hailed Ferrar not because 
he was a celibate priest but for his 
humanitarian work. Agreed, he had 
‘sinned’ against his vocation but 
couldn't the Catholics have waited 
to see if he continued to serve the 
community with the same zest after 
his marriage? 

The place of celibacy in the Chris¬ 
tian Church has been a topic of hea¬ 
ted controversy. ■ Its advocates'claim 
that celibacy is divinely ordaiilcd, aiv 
assertion now held untenable. Some 
regard celibacy an apostolic institu¬ 
tion, but historical evidence points 
to the contrary. Some of Christ’s 
disciples, apostle Peter, for instance, 
are known to have been married. 
But as the Christian Church suffered 
persecution at the hands 'of the Ro¬ 
man emperors, the Church leaders 
thought that it was better for their 
priests to remain celibate for the 
success of their faith. St. Jerome 
called on all priests, “to cut down 
with the axe of virginity the wood 
of marriage”. Though the Eastern 
Orthodox Church never introduced 
celibacy formally, the Christian 
Church based in Rome considered 
celibacy a ‘superior state’. 

But more often than not, celibacy 
was not strictly observed. Pope Leo 
III died while committing adultery. 
Pope Alexander VIII was not only 
a womaniser but also had a dozen 
bastard children to his credit. When 
jMartin Luther, the German monk 
rebelled against the Christian Church 
in the 16th century, he said. “It Is 
better to marry than to burn” and 
he quoted apostle Paul. Thereafter 
the dissident Churches, broadly 
known as Protestant or Anglican 
churches, allowed their clergy to 
marry. But the Catholic Church, 
situated in Rome, refused to with¬ 
draw its fiat on celibacy. 

Even today the Catholic hierarchy 
refuses to allow married priests and 
nuns, insisting that celibacy is a vital 
spiritual exercise. "Some priests quit 
the order either because they have 
been reading too much of Bertrand 
Russell and Henry Miller,” says 
George Kurien who is about to quit 
his five-year-old ministry. “Some 
quit because they are fed up with 
the working of the Church. A few 
would like to stay and continue reli¬ 
gious life if they are allowed to 
marry,” he observes. 






Not everybody waits to get the 
permission to quit. Says Kurien: “As 
soon as one asks for the permission, 
naturally our superiors try to brain¬ 
wash us. So some of the younger 
priests do not wait for the dispensa¬ 
tion business. Of course, they can 
be excommunicated from Church 
functions, if the superiors wish to 
do so”. Many do not wait till their 
training period is completed: it takes 
nearly ten years to train a Catholic 
priest and three years to complete a 
nun's training. In the course of this 
religious training, the person concer¬ 
ned is expected to complete a for¬ 
mal secular education, with the idea 
of utilising his or her service in an 
educational institution or in a mis¬ 
sion hospital. "It is sad that there 
are some people who join a religious 
order, just to secure a good, free of 
cost degree. And then they quit," 
says father William de Souza. “Na¬ 
turally, many Catholics dislike such 
people who indulge in open oppor¬ 
tunism”. 

The ex-editor of New Leader, a 
Catholic weekly, which used to be 
published from Madras, wrote some¬ 
time back to the Archbishop in Mad¬ 
ras asking for some financial assis¬ 
tance. He had worked for the week¬ 
ly without any remuneration for 
some five years and now that he had 
a family and the salary he got was 
not adequate, would the Right Rcve- 
,rend Archbishop pay him something 
for his five-year long contribution? 
The Archbishop curtly told him that 


he was not eligible for any compen¬ 
sation as the Church had sent him 
to USA for a two-year training 
course in journalism. “Such an atti¬ 
tude breeds more bitterness,” com¬ 
plaints ex-nun Mary Joseph. “Those 
of us who still want to maintain cor¬ 
dial relationship with the Church 
are discouraged by the attitude of 
those who still remain in”. 

But you never know who's going 
to quit. Apart from Vincent Ferrar, 
hundreds of priest-luminaries 
have suddenly turned secular. John 
McLaughlin, a Jesuit priest who was 
American President Nixon’s aide, 
gave up his priesthood when he was 
fifty ! Once an editor on America 
magazine, he was a popular lecturer 
on sex (“Intimacy before marriage”, 
“Intimacy outside marriage”), advo¬ 
cating conservative sexual standards, 
till he suddenly discovered the in¬ 
adequacy of his ardent preaching. 

Not every ex-priest and nun finds 
it easy to marry, though. Recalls 
Arulappa Britto, a flourishing mana¬ 
gement-consultant in Bangalore: “I 
couldn’t get a bride for two years 
after I quit the Jesuits. There was 
this attractive woman who is work¬ 
ing in a bank. She was quite willing 
but when she learnt that I was an 
ex-priest, she backed out. How could 
I tell my children that their father 
was an ex-priest, she worried...” 

The ideal thing to do in such cases 
is to marry an ex-nun. As an Anglo- 
Indian priest from a Catholic school 
in Madras did. He married a nun 


who had nursed him when he was 
hospitalised. That was fine. But the 
man, who was also a bursar of the 
school, also disappeared with the 
money that was being collected to 
buy a school bus. 

“Such people give up a terrible 
name,” complains ex-nun Thara, now 
working for a relief organisation. 
“Many non-Christians refuse to 
believe that Catholic priests and 
nuns lead a celibate life. The popu¬ 
lar belief is that priests are homo¬ 
sexuals and nuns lesbians. And yet 
despite some erring clergy mem¬ 
bers, most of us struggle to and 
manage to lead celibate lives. Then 
comes the crisis of vocation, soul- 
searching starts and the courageous 
ones decide to take spiritual risks. 
The kind of guilt feelings Catholics 
go through, you just cannot under¬ 
stand. Do you know that many pri¬ 
ests still consider masturbation a 
mortal sin, that would lead you 
straight into hell, iF you have not had 
time to confess your guilt to a priest 
before you die ?” Thara says her 
life now is much more fruitful. 
"My conscience is not troubled. I 
can serve God as before through 
social work. And I am happily free 
from sexual repression". But she 
fears many ex-clergymen are boiling 
in volcanoes of guilt. “Some of them 
want to go back. And some, like the 
ex-priest character in Graham 
Green's novel The Honorary Consul 
continue offering the mass...” 

J. M. MENEZES. Madras 


End of a reign of terror 


Seventy murders in three years 

r PHIRTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD Shan- 
J. kariya did not look like a mur¬ 
derer. But Kanpatimar, as he was 
generally known, with 70 victims, 
was regarded with terror in most 
districts of Rajasthan and Punjab. 

He operated in Ganganagar and 
Bikaner districts in Rajasthan. San- 
grjir and Bhatinda districts in Pun¬ 
jab and even in Hisar in Haryana. 

His was a reign of terror that span¬ 
ned three years from 1972 to 1974. 

Kanpatimar was no ordinary 
murderer, for his modus operand! 
was unlike that of others. He pre¬ 
ferred t*i attack his victims while 
they slept and hit them with a 
hammer or any heavy instrument on 
the temple, thus killing them before 
they had a chance to cry out. His 
nickname derives from the fact that 
his gruesome method of murder did 
not involve the., shedding of blood. 

His first victim was one Karan Singh, 
whom he killed in Ganganagar in the 
summer of 1972. This incident seem¬ 
ed to whet his appetita for violence 
and the victims that followed were all 
brutally despatched in the same 
fashion. 

The police in all three States — 
Rajasthan, Punjab and Haryana— 
were foiled in all their attempts to 



Shankariya in chains 


bring him to book. The myth of the 
mystery murderer acquired such 
massive proportions that people used 
to shut themselves into their houses 
even before nightfall and the 
markets and streets were deserted in 
the late afternoons. When the terror- 
stricken residents brought pressure 


on the administration and police in 
Rajasthan, a campaign almost on war 
footing was brought to bear on 
Kanpatimar. 

On June 3 1974, the trap was 
sprung, when the DSP, Ganganagar, 
Mr Shyam Pratap Singh Rathorc, 
arrested the criminal, who had assum¬ 
ed the name “Ratanlal ", in Bhatinda. 
There was a crowd of 20,000 enthu¬ 
siastic people who gathered to see 
Kanpatimar when he was brought 
to Ganganagar. 

The Sessions Judge of Ganganagar 
convicted him under section 302 of 
IPC for the murders and sentenced 
him to death. Kanpatimar appeal¬ 
ed to the High Court, but his appeal 
was dismissed and the conviction and 
the sentence of death were confirm¬ 
ed. The case then wont to the 
Supreme Court, where his appeal 
was once again rejected in May 1978. 
The judgement said. “The crimes 
were committed in a most brutal 
and dastardly fashion. The victims 
were taken unawares when they were 
asleep. Two of them were blind 
persons. His Neronian conduct even 
after the occurrence in languishing 
in the stricken premises, looking for 
something to eat in the kitchen, drink¬ 
ing water, smoking bidis, bringing 
water and bathing himself, mindless 
of the spectre of the slain and the 
groans and gasps of the dying, bet¬ 
rays an extreme depravity of cha¬ 
racter. The grisly and gruesome 
nature of the murders, the hapless 
state of the victims, the fiendish 
modus operandi of the appellant to 
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first kill and then steal all. steel the 
heart of law to call for its extreme 
penalty”. 

The President of India had rejec¬ 
ted his consequent mercy appeal 
early in the month of May. True to 
character the hardened criminal, who 
never had a word of regret about the 
murders he committed, said on his 
wav to the gallows on May 15, 
“Maine ins an kodkm he bhav maare. 
. Mere aisa koi na bane. Bhagwan jo 
karta hai achha hi karta hoi " (I have 
killed people in vain. Nobody should 
become another Shankariya. What¬ 
ever God has done, it is for good). 
As he left his cell he shouted. 
"Shankar Bhagwan ki jai". He was 
perfectly normal till he met his end. 

During his last days, Shankariya 
had expressed a desire to meet Mr 
S. P. Rathorc, who had arrested him 


at Bbatinda. The latter went to thn 
jail on May 11 to meet Kanpatimar 
who expressed regret for what he 
had done. Mr Rathore retorted, 
“Express your regrets to God. I 
have done only my duty. You will 
have to reap the consequences of 
your action.” 

Kanpatimar’s had been a life with¬ 
out love, despite the ffcct that he 
had eight brothers and sisters. He 
was illiterate and embarked on a 
life of crime by indulging in petty 
thefts, for which he went to jail 
seevral times before he embarked on 
his reign of terror. The police said 
he had no motive for murdering 
Ms victims but confessed be enjoyed 
the murders. 

RAJENDRA CHHABRA. 

Jaipur 


merely because the LIC rules and 
procedures were far too involved and 
complicated for these simple people! 

A few men were lolling at the ND- 
MC office under the sign "Death Cer¬ 
tificates Issued Here”. We produced 
the hospital certificate and naively 
asked for the NDMC certificate to be 
made out. Imagine our surprise, 
when we were told very casually 
that the form and stamp would first 
have to be got from the court! Why 
they did not stock these stamped 
forms, he could not explain. The 
court had recently been moved from 
next door on Parliament Street to 
Patiala House on Curzon Road! We 
drove to Patiala House. Chaos and 
confusion reigned supreme. Nothing 
had been arranged. Papers, forms, 
boxes lay around in a mess; notaries, 
vendors and the public looked help¬ 
lessly at each other. Of course, no 
work could be done. The form was 


Insuring unhappiness 


available, but the stamp-vendor was 
not. He had not yet shifted from 
Parliament Street to Patiala House, 
and so we would have to go to Par¬ 
liament Street agfein. 


TTTTT T- 7 77 Two trips were made to collect 

L/C has no time for the poor the stamp for the form for the 

NDMC death certificate, one to dcli- 


R AMWATI—a tall, slim, graceful 
woman with big, beautiful, sad 
eyes, was a temporary employee of 
the DDA and then the Corporation, 
as a Safai Karamchari in the colony. 
She had worked on daily wages for 
some years. In December 1977, her 
28-year-old husband had died of TB. 
She told us he had been a "sarkari 
naukar” at the Super Bazaar, Con¬ 
naught Place, for over 10 years, and 
had had an insurance policy and a 
Provident Fund. All through her 
husband’s illness, Ramwati had 
borne all the expenses and looked 
after her family of four bright-eyed, 
eager little children. Then came 
the hospitalisation and eventual 
death. She had lost not only her 
husband, but the only security she 
and her children had. 

Her neighbours had advised her 
to get her dues from his LIC policy 
and Provident Fund, and that this 
would amount to almost a couple of 
thousand rupees. Poor woman, she 
had no idea how to go about it. For 
over four months she had tried — 
she had visited the Super Bazaar 
several times, but no one there had 
taken any interest at all, in fact she 
was never allowed to speak to any¬ 
one in authority! By the time we, 
the members of the Mahila Dakshata 
Samiti, met her she was desperate. 
Not only did she lose her day's 
wages on these long, fruitless trips 
to the Super Bazaar she had to spend 
on bus-fares, leave her children at 
home for long hours, suffer the per¬ 
emptory rudeness of the Super 
Bazaar peons and officers, and finally 
return home with a broken spirit 
and nothing accomplished. She had 
come to the painful realisation that, 
on her own, she could never hope to 
achieve anything. With tears in her 
eyes, she begged us, to help her! She 
had dozens of scraps of paper, 
receipts etc, which of course she 
could neither read nor understand. 


Neither could we! We would have 
to take them home to study and 
sort out, and only then would we be 
in a position to try and help. She 
accepted gratefully. 

After much effort we finally got 
everything sorted out. We would 
have to visit the Super Bazaar first, 
the LIC head office and the Office of 
the Provident Fund Commissioner. 
The main LIC office on Curzon Road 
is a huge imposing building, with 
many floors, and hundreds of busy 
officers, who had no time, and no 
concern for the likes of Ramwati! 
The forms in English and Hindi, and 
the involved procedures were enough 
to baffle well-educated women. 
Ramwati was completely nonplussed 
and frightened. 

The 10th floor houses the Death 
Claims Department. The reception¬ 
ist gave us a puzzled look, and the 
name of the officer whom we were 
to see. We waited till he was free, 
and then told him Ramwati’s prob¬ 
lem. He politely explained the pro¬ 
cedure. “No, her husband’s death 
certificate from the hospital, even 
though it is the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences, is not good 
enough. She will have to go to the 
NDMC on Parliament Street, have a 
proper death certificate made out, 
on the basis of which the LIC will 
be able to issue a claim form.” We 
told him : “She has taken a day off 
without pay, she is poor and has 
four growing children to feed, and 
cannot make these trips day after 
day.” After some persuasion, he 
agreed to give us a claim fotm 
before we had got the proper death 
certificate, but advised that the 
NDMC death certificate was g must 
before the claim could be paid. He 
told us frankly that since we had 
decided to help this woman, she 
would eventually get her dues. But 
he knew that thousands of policies 
like that of Ramwati lay unclaimed, 


ver the completed form to the 
NDMC office and, several more, to 
collect the stamped NDMC certificate 
which never was ready on the due 
date. This not only entailed effort, 
petrol and time, but also, much 
delay. 

Once the NDMC certificate and 
the LIC form was duly filled in and 
signed, we felt sure one more trip 
and the money would be Ramwati’s. 
So she took another day off without 
pay, and we went to see the officer 
on the 10th floor of the LIC office, 
only to be informed that the form 
would have to be processed by them. 
That would take at least another 10 
days. Would there be no end to 
this long drawn out business, we 
wondered? It was ready only after 
two weeks. This time we went on 
our own. Ramwati was grateful. 
The form was not where we had 
deposited it, there was yet another 
floor to go to, yet another officer to 
see. And when we got to him, he 
said no such form had come to him! 
Wfe rushed down to the 10th floor. 
Yes, there had been some mistake, 
the form had not reached its desti¬ 
nation. “Don’t worry, we’ll get it 
done just now”—and so we waited 
another hour, while they read, con¬ 
sulted, checked, and signed the form. 

Finally, we were told to get the 
claim cheque from the 11th floor. 
The office was beginning to shut 
down for the weekend. We hurried 
to the officer, gave him the form and 
asked for the cheque. First he stu¬ 
died' it, then called two others to 
look at it. He then asked how he 
could be sure that the signature was 
really the widow's signature. We 
explained everything to him, and 
also that the signature had so far 
been accepted bv all the depart¬ 
ments at all the different stages of 
processing the application. He was 
not satisfied. Suddenly he said 
“You may be pulling me.” We 
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looked at each other, and then at 
him. He repeated : “How do I know 
that you are not pulling me?” 
Clearly this was a language diffi¬ 
culty, but we were too angry to 
laugh. “What is your name, and 
what is the name of your superior 
officer,” we asked. Somehow, that 
worked. At least we had the cheque. 
This enormous effort had yielded 
only the LIC money. The collection 
of her dues and the Provident Fund 
from the Super Bazaar, and the har- 


1L DMK morale was at its 
zenith on June 17: the excellent 
turnout lor the meetings addressed 
by M Karunanidhi and the DMK 
candidate Anbil Dharmalingam; the 
enthusiastic support extended by the 
CPI and the CPM, had convinced the 
Party leaders that the AlADMK-back. 
cd Congress (I) candidate, S. Singa- 
ravadivelu, a not so well-known 
lawyer politician, would be defeated 
Two days later stunned DMK J’arty 
workers heard the news that Anbil 
Dliaimalingam, one of the brightest 
DMK leaders, was decisively deteated 
by the Congress (I) landidate. by an 
impressive margin of 92,818 votes, 
although the CPI retained the Naga- 
pattinam Parliamentary seat, voting 
for which was also held on june 17. 
For K. Murugayvan who defeated 
his AlADMK rival. Mahalingain, by a 
narrow margin ot 15,911 votes, it 
wasn't much of a ((insolation 

What hurt the DMK pnde parti- 
(ulaily was ,lhdl Smgar.iv adnelu 
managed to score an impressive lead 
over Anbil Dharmalmgain ill all tin' 
six Assembly constituencies, lom ot 
which had leturned DMK candidates 
in the '7G election^. The Congress 
(£) workers attributed this big 
margin lo the vigorous campaign 
undertaken bv both MGR and Mis 
Gandhi. "She made a terrible mis¬ 
take. She shouldn’t have backed out 
from Thanjavur. She would’ve won 
with a bigger margin,” sonic' of the 
Congicss (1) workers were heard 
saying Interestingly. the 1 Congress 
(I) in Tamil Nactu has been trying to 
find scapegoats foi bungling Mrs 
Gandhi’s candidacy in Thanjavur. 
"And now .she- can’t even go to 
Chikinagalur,” said a young Parly 
worker. Some went further “Can’t 
we persuade Singuiavadivelu to re¬ 
sign and let her contest again." 

if the DMK campaign m Thanja¬ 
vur was limited to the; misdeeds of 
the two year-old AlADMK Govern¬ 
ment and Indira Gandhi’s emer¬ 
gency, MGR hit right, left and cen¬ 
tre at both the DMK and Janata. 
George Fernandes had no business 
to canvass for votes on behalf of 
Anbil who stands indicted by CBI 
reports, MGR asserted. He cata¬ 
logued the corruption charges against 


assment from the State Bank re¬ 
mained, and still had to be. dealt 
with ! 

The Super Bazaar and the LIC 
are both Government institutions, 
with ostensibly the people’s welfare 
at heart. But once again the people 
have been forgotten, for the com¬ 
plicated bureaucratic procedures, and 
the callous official attitudes. 

IN DEER A CHAND. 

New Delhi 


Karunanidhi and how the Sarkaria 
Commission had held Karunanidhi 
and his colleagues guilty ot graft. 
What he didn't say. ot course, was 
that some of the* D.V1K men damned 
by the Sarkaria Commission arc; to- 
day the pillui* of the AlADMK. 
What right had Kainnamdhi to give 
asylum to George Fernandes dining 
the Fini'igenry, MGB asked. If the 
Centre wants some* fugitives to he 
detained in Tamil Nadu, should he 
(MGR) keep quiet V 

The -DMK campaign also highligh¬ 
ted the pioblems ot the farmers 
since Thanpnui is in the rice grow¬ 
ing hell of Tamil Nadu Four day > 
before the poll, MGB di amatically 
announced that the Slate Govern¬ 
ment would pav at least Rs 20 more 
per quintal ot 11 < e than the pi ice 
fixed bv the Union Government 
This announcement y\as ( he ei fully 
received When Kumnanidhi indic¬ 
ted MGR lor indulging in dramatic 
poll-promises the AlADMK chief n* 
toiled . "He (K,u nnamdhi) accuses 
us ot not doing enough im the tai- 
mers. And when we do something, 
he speaks ot ulterior motives’. 

Thanjavui is ivimning a Congress 
candidate to the Lok Sabha alter 
nearly two decades () Somasun- 
daram now Kwcmic Minister of 
Tamil Nadu repiesentecl the- consti¬ 
tuency from 1907. In ’77 he con¬ 
tested fiorn Than ply in hacked hv 
the Congress and C1M, But this time 
the AlADMK and CPI honeymoon, 
was over. 

In Nagapattmam too, the AlADMK 
had reasons to rejoice . the so 
railed CPI fortress did not -» 
impregnable' MGR was giuo t n 
K. Murugaivan won by a • ■»./ 
margin. In "77, the- <TI c ino.-i :te 
S, G. Murugviyyan (who wa. o or- 
dered recently) had wen bv lb*11') 
voles with AlADMK supi'iic ,b 
ing a DMK candida,e ’ N.igap.it- 
tinam has been a corunnmisc stiong- 
hold since 195? bid now the 
AlADMK has inii'lc a dent in it des¬ 
pite the adverse propaganda that it 
was anti laboui, mili peasant and 
anti working class’’, M(.H said. 

J. M MENEZES. Madras 


Is Sunday j 
theSabbath ?; 

We received this letter from Mr 
Robert Hayward of 65. Plantana• 
net Street. Riverside, Cardiff. Be- j 
low, we also publish, the police 
that accompanied the letter. 

REWARD 


It is claimed that 
Sunday is the Sabbath 
or Lord’s Day. 

A reward of £2,000 
cash will be given for 
a text of Scripture 
proving this State¬ 
ment. 


KimtKl nxywvKii 
os pi yvt \e,x\t -1 s'lKFM- 
KI'FRMOI 
c'ykmir 

Dear Lditor 

For months now I have been dis- 
tiibuting thousands of handbills 
throughout inv homeland. 

1 anf doing this in the hope 
that someone can prove to me, 

I,um the Bible, that Christians 
an* obliged to keep Sunday (the 
fust dav ot the week) as the 
Sabbath. , 

In othe r xvords, where is the 
commandment to keep Sunday? 
Docs it exist? No? Then why do 
Sunday Laws exist? 

Where is the evidence m the 
Scriptures that the fourth com¬ 
mandment has been abolished? 
Where does it say that the Sabbath 
has been changed? Has the bless¬ 
ing which- first hallowed the 
seventh day ever been removed? 

According to the Bible* (xvhich 
all Christians claim to adhere to), 
the seventh ’ dav or Saturday is 
-he Sabbath and should be kept 
;S.,- Lvodus 20 8-11: Genesis 
■' 7.5: Ezekiel 20•• 12,20; Isaiah 
5b 8 58.15; Matthew 24:20; 
Mark 2.27,28; Luke 4:16; etc.) 

It amazes me that not one 
solitary nerson has vet come for¬ 
ward to pick up the reward of 
£2 000 that I am r tiering. 

Perhaps \ou hnnvv of a church- ' 
nelson m ibcohn'tm who would 
like to stake a (bum for money? 

Ymiis snirerely. 

Robert Hayward 1 
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DMK comes a cropper 

Byelection results please MGR 



TO THE 84-YEAR-OLD PM'S HEALTH 






Prime Minister Morarji Desai's 
recent visit to West Bengal was 
not complete without! a holy dip. 
He heli-hopped to Gangasagar on 
Monday May 28 . On that auspi- 
'»'■ Shukla Dwitiya day at 8.05 
■' ■ morning, clad only in black 
trunks', Mr Desai spent 
' 'I minutes in the holy waters. 
It..,:!; doer, one see him bare • 
hided and this time when he 
shown! ir off, it u’us indeed a 
plea in >■ iu behold. Displaying an 
acme r>i fitness, without a faint 
trace of fat anywhere it was evi¬ 
dent that Mr Desai has pre¬ 
served his 84-year-old self. 

Photographs by Aloke Mura 
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More than meets the eye 


T HERE must be something spe¬ 
cial about a rase it it pro¬ 
vokes such unlikely bedtellows 
as Mr. Ydshpal Kapoor and Mr 
C. R. Irani to make common 
cause against the Government. No 
trilling matter would have in¬ 
duced Mrs Gandhi’s wheeler- 
dealei manager to seek help from 
the knight-ei i ant of Press liberty 
and free enterpiise. What has 
united them is a monstiou.s piece 
of injustice titled the Industrie's 
(Development and Regulation) 
Amendment Act whose applica¬ 
tion to Associated Journals Limi¬ 
ted (which publishes the National 
Herald m Lucknow and New 
Delhi) has piovokcd tears that 
the Janata Government is trying 
to acquire through the backdoor 
far mote extensive control over 
newspapers than was ever con¬ 
templated dm mg the Lmergency. 

While the plight of the Herald, 
tile only Opposition daily in the 
capital,'is s ul> judice, there ran 
be no improp .ety in briefly des- 
cnbing how this omnibus legisla¬ 
tion append'd in the statute book. 
The original Ad was passed in 
1951 to enforce the 19411 state¬ 
ment of industrial policy. It was 
amended two years later so that 
pricing and distribution were 
added to industrial development 
and regulation .is the Govern¬ 
ment's objectives. Then in 
February, Mr George Fernandes 
moved an amendment to add 
eight new kinds of manufacturing 
to the attached -thedule so that 
“.small stale and cottage indus¬ 
tries oil a decentralised basis” 
could be covered in terms of the 
Janata Party's industrial policy 
resolution of December. 1978. 

None of this may seem even re¬ 
motely to affect the Fourth Estate. 
Neither was there any reason to 
suspect dark doings when the 
Congrcss(l) MP, Mr Vasant 
Sathe, quite casually suggested 
an addition to the schedule’s mis¬ 
cellaneous section, it had initial¬ 
ly listed zip fasteners (metallic 
and non-metallic) and oil stoves: 
the present Industries Minister 
was enriching it with linoleum, 
whether felt based or jute based, 
and cigarettes; and Mr Sathe 
thought it should also include 
"printing including litho printing 
industry” 

Mr Fernandes accepted the 
amendment with alacrity. The 
Bill was rushed through and, 
though it did not receive the 
President’s assent until the end 



of March, it was given retrospec¬ 
tive pffe< t from December 30, 
1978. 

The bomb did not huist until 
one line morning when Mr 
Kanoor, managing diiector ol the 
troubled Associated Journals, was 
told that the Government had 
appointed an investigating com¬ 
mittee for his company under 
Section 15(b) ol the Industucs 
(Development and Regulation) 

Amendment Act which permits 
official intervention if “any indus¬ 
trial undertaking is being 

managed in a manner highly 
detrimental to the scheduled in¬ 
dustry concerned or to public 
interest”: Not until the puzzled 

Mr Kapoor submitted a writ peti¬ 
tion in the Delhi High Court 

questioning the legality of the 
move did the Centre explain in 
an affidavit that “piinting includ¬ 
ing htho printing industry” covers 
all newspaper functions. 

Which is where Mr Irani came 
gallantly to the rescue, brushing 
aside old differences with Mr 
Kapoor and his clique. At his 
initiative, the Indian and Eastern 
Newspaper Society has submitted 
a memorandum to the Prime 
Minister saying: “The Society 
is very strongly of the view that 
it is inappropriate to include 
newspapers within the mischief 
of this legislation. We say this 
in the light of the powers in the 
Government’s hands to deal with 
industries listed in the first sche¬ 
dule, which are thoroughly incon¬ 
sistent with the Government’s 
professions of commitment to a 
free Press”, 

The dishonesty of the manoeu¬ 
vre lies in the fact that censor¬ 
ship is nowhere the avowed ob¬ 
jective. But, in fact, the Act 
achieves far more than just con¬ 
trol of the written word. It brings 
within the Government’s purview 
all aspects of a newspaper’s right 
to print, publish, manage and 


circulate freely. The final defence 
of Press freedom rests in the 
strength of the balance sheet 
which, in turn, reflects manage¬ 
rial viability. Under the new 
dispensation, however, newspaper 
managements will constantly have 
hanging over their heads the 
Damocles’ sword of ministerial 
interference. 

The blanket provision of Sec¬ 
tion 15(b) has already been men¬ 
tioned. Section 15(a) can also be 
invoked if there is a fall in out¬ 
put, deterioration in quality, rise 
in price or shortage of scarce re¬ 
sources. Whether any of these 
conditions justifying intervention 
do, in fact, obtain will be derided 
in the Government’s exclusive 
discretion. A further clause 
makes dear that "no order 
made in exercize of any power” 
conferred by the Act “can be 
called in question in any court". 
Control is absolute. Moreover, 
legislation that might make some 
sense for manufacturing indus¬ 
tries has been stretched and sub- 
veited to establish over the Press 
a stranglehold that is certainly 
not justified eitliei by the Act’s 
own statement of objects or by 
the context in which it was 
adopted. 

This fraud on the public would 
not have been possible but for the 
obliging Mr Sathe. It is tempting 
to believe that his amendment 
was innocently inspired and that 
the Industries Minister has since 
exploited the scope it unwittingly 
offered. But if this were so, the 
Congress (I) should vehemently 
have protest ;d against Janata 
misuse of Mr Sathe’s amendment. 
They have done nothing of the 
kind. On the contrary, some of 
them seem even to welcome this 
perversion of the law. 

Employees of the National 
Herald have gratefully assembled 
outside Mr Fernandes’s house. 
They have demanded that the 
Government take over the paper 
and thanked the Industries Minis¬ 
ter for his efforts. They have 
also Tioisilv protested outside the 
New Delhi office of Mr Irani's 
Statesman for editorially criticiz¬ 
ing the manner in which the Act 
has been misinterpreted and mis¬ 
applied. 

All of which leads one sadly 
to suppose that in the mysterious 
alleyways of political self-interest. 
Mr Vasant Sathe and Mr George 
Fernandes are better friends than 
would publicly appear. 
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The Sad Revolt 
of the Lepers 

Nature's victims have also become 
the victims of human neglect 

Report and pictures by MANDIRA PURIE 



n Hi: outcasts have raised 
their banner. Lepers, 
consideied tor many year; 
the voiceless ones, have 
gone on stuke, pci hap w 

_Jfor the List tune in hiv 

tory The patients ol Anand Oium, 
Shahdara have turned against the 
office bearers oi the Home, who lor 
the past 18 years had taken it upon 
themselves to be the spokesmen of 
the lepers. 

Crinkled skin, shorn nose, glazed 
eves lie lay supine in his own ex¬ 
creta. Sixty years, ago he had been 
driven away from his village San- 
thipuram. Tamil Nadu He was rc- 
guided as the sinner and recipient 
of God's curse, or so the villagers 
had decided. Mutlnyandi, 90, sat 
neglected ironically, under a por¬ 
trait ot Mahatma Gandhi in Anand 
Gram. He died on June 3. 1979. He 
epitomised the agony of the 4.000,000 
people afflicted with leprosy in 
India. The most visible evidence of 
their deprivation is in the capital. 
Anand Gram, run by the Hind Kuslit 
Nivaran Sangh, a voluntary all-India 
body, is “wedded to the cause of 
leprosy” with the supposed inten¬ 
tion of “maintaining and rehabili¬ 
tating of handicapped lepers’* 

The 182 patients currently living 
In Anand Gram obviously do not be¬ 
lieve they have been adequately 
treated. They have been on strike 
since January 26, 1979. Their de¬ 
mands include Rs. 125 per person, an 
increase in rations, the quantity of 
clothing, beddings, blankets, shoes; 
refunctioning of the handloom unit, 
return of the Hindu mandir money 
and finally an immediate halt to the 
temporary stoppage of facilities as 
part of the punishment enforced by 
the Nivaran Sangh. Most impor¬ 
tant of all they want to bn a self- 
supporting unit that has some 
claims to the hutments they live in 
A 24-hour dharna outside the 
Lieutenant Governor D. R. Kohli’s 
office and a letter to the Prime 
Minister Morarji Desai to intervene 
have gone by totally unnoticed. 
"Even beggars can be choosers” ran 





the surprised headline in a Delhi 
daily above a minor news item, 
tucked away on page four. This re¬ 
action is a morbid reflection of the 
general attitude towards lepers tn 
this country. 

These lepers originally lived In 
Jamuna bustee, but as a result of 
the enforcement of the Bombay Pre¬ 
vention of Begging Act in Delhi in 
1959, 400 of them were “rounded 
up 1 ’ and accommodated in Anand 
Gram because “they preferred to 

leave begging voluntarily and lead 

an honourable life". In 1961, they 

were given Rs. 50 each to build hut¬ 
ments in the 4.9 acres of land in 
Tahirpur, and Rs. 25 per head for 
food. In 1975, the allowance for 

food was raised to Rs. 43. 

Currently the patients are squeez¬ 
ed sardine-like in 118 dingy dilap'dit- 
ed rooms with no electricity and an 
open drain outside their door. 
Moaned Mohammad Sham Suddln : 
“With our resistance so low as it is, 
we catch any passing infection. You 
should see this place during the mon¬ 
soon, the water is knee-deep and 
the children could almost drown.” 
They have a total of 12 bathrooms 
“whose taps arc dry more often than 
not” quipped an old patient. The 
women have been presented with a 
five-yard thin gauze sarce that would 
tear at the first wash, and in any 
case does not even adequately cover 
a medium-sized person” said a five- 
foot-five patient mockingly. 

In winter, due tc the shortage oY 
blankets, a family of four are usual¬ 
ly forced into sharing a single blan¬ 
ket. Pointing to the bleeding ulcers 
on his feet, Ram Prakash asks: 
“Where are the shoes Bata Company 
donated for us? Every step I take 
is like walking on thorns." The 
handloom weaving units are 
closed down as the office bearers 
claim it was running at a tremen¬ 
dous loss. Complained Sant Ram ; 
“They used to pay us 20 paise per 
metre and then sell it at triple the 
price. Where was the incentive to 
work ?” The lentils they were receiv¬ 
ing were of extremely poor quality 
and “the wood so wet that we would 
end up eating raw food to quieten 
the rumblings in our stomachs”, de¬ 
clared Jai Prakash. 

For the past six months, the pa¬ 
tients have refused the Nivaran, 
Sangh's rations and utilised M 
their own resources to feed AM 
themselves. Wailed Baliyar: /SsB 
“There is so much politics in -v|3 
the Nivaran Sangh. They are 
making money off us while we 
starve. We are the poor victims «jj 
who have to fight iust to stay alive. 1 
If we complain thev threaten to 
have us thrown out.” After regis¬ 
tering their own samiti — Anand 
Gram Kushtrogi Katyan in April, the 
patients requested the Lieutenant 
Governor to permit them to purchase 
and distribute their own rations in 
the presence of one of his own offi¬ 
cials. The request was turned down. 

The Mind Kusht Nivaran Sangh’s 
secretary and general secretary, 
speaking alternately and sounding 



Above, the entrance to Anand Cram and below, Muthiyandi, a leper on 
the day of his death: no protests 
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tike alter-egos said : “Rs 45 is such 
a small amount to feed one. person. 
We can only provide blankets and 
clothes when they are available in 
donatio is. These beggars have 
really suddenly become very choosy”. 
P. C. Agarwal, chief reporter of the 
Metropolitan Council and D. C. 
Agarwal, probation officer in Crimi¬ 
nology accused the ex-vice chair¬ 
man of Nivaran Sangh, i. R. Jindal 
of various charges including defal¬ 
cation of public funds to the tune 
of Rs. 0,500, when he engaged 
labour to repair hutments in Anand 
Gram. They also rather venomously 
held him responsible for the sudden 
dissatistaction that the lepers were 
now expressing. 

IT SEEMS apparent that 
the Hind Kusht Nivaran 
Sangh is a politically well- 
connected body and pro¬ 
bably has a godfather in 
_I the Jana Sangh. Most out¬ 
side workers in Anand Gram are 
afraid to comment on their perfor¬ 
mance and efficacy. Though Dr 
Nelson, who has been working in 
the area for the past 20 years, ad¬ 
mits she has never once met any of 
the Sangh officials “something pecu¬ 
liar in their attitude has made it al¬ 
most impossible to secure donations 
from other organisations”. She also 
added that the maintenance of the 
colony had deteriorated and the poli¬ 



tics had gone up. Father Rajamani 
of the Brotherhood Society, who has 
been taking service in Anand Gram 
for the past ten years cautiously 
stated : "I do not want to interfere, 
but the patients are more than capa* 
ble of running their own affairs so 
why shouldn't they ?” 

Even though the Agarwals had 
visited Anand Gram only once in six 
months, if at all, as they did not 
want to "interfere with the patients’ 
method ot administering them¬ 
selves”, they seemed to exhibit a 
firm determination not to lef’thls 
baby out of their hands", At the 
mere suggestion P. G. Agarwal re¬ 
torted angrily : “Why should we 
give up control of Auand Gram ? In 
fact, we have been requesting the 
Government to put all three institu¬ 
tions under one umbrella so that 
they pan be run more effectively”. 
To quote from the Committee's re¬ 
port which was submitted on Janu¬ 
ary 1, 1974 : ‘‘The Hind Kusht Niva- 
rao Sangh having done yeoman’s 
service for the welfare of the le¬ 
prosy-affected patients it has been 
unanimously decided that unified 
control may vest with the Hinr}. 
Ku.shf Nivaran Sangh”. Fortunately, 
the file is still pending. 

Things are much brighter in the 
Leprosy Home and Home for lepro¬ 
sy and T. B.-afferted patients so far. 
It is quite worrisome to think that 
an organisation not Capable of 











satisfying the needs of 182 patients 
would want to take on more res¬ 
ponsibility. The yellow buildings 
spread out over 50 acres resemble 
a well-kept army cantonment. The 
150 patients in the Leprosy Home 
are housed in six barracks with 25 
atients in ' each barrack. Recently, 
ecause of congestion the 17 bath¬ 
rooms have also been converted into 
living quarters. The patients are 
now' resorting to the fields to relieve 
their “natural urges” says the first 
leoerologist of the Home, Dr Siddi- 
qui. 

The Municipal Corporation which 
runs the place spends Rs. 135 per 
patient and only admits patients if 
they are disabled and infectious. 
Now, after receiving treatment only 
50 per cent of the patients are in¬ 
fectious, but 90 per cent are still 
disabled. Jamuna Das, secretary of 
the Patients’ sangh said: “On the 
whole we are content with the 
rations and clothing, but I wish the 
Government would give us some 
funds to start our own businesses so 
that we could live elsewhere”. 

The 125 inmates of the Home for 
Leprosy and T.B.-affected patients 
were arrested when the Bombay 
Prevention of- Begging Act was en¬ 
forced in Delhi in 1959. The one- 
acre custodial home has two colour- 
fully painted barracks which house 
40 people in each. The inmates' 
keep themselves occupied with poul¬ 
try work or touching up the Durga 
they have painted astride a lion, in 
the process of destroying a Rak- 

The 150 inhabitants of the Gan¬ 
dhi Leprosy Ashram Samiti have 
been living on unfulfilled promises 
so far. The (government has not 
provided them -with any aid'so far. 
They sweat in their thatched roofs 
with the risk of catching fire every- 
t ime they cook a meal. Said Durga 
Prasad: "We were better off in the 
small piece of land Sanjay Gandhi gave 
us due to nasbandi (sterilisation)”. 


Apart from the Gandhi Samiti 
which has been totally ignored, there 
seems to he great discrimination in 
the treatment meted out to the 
lepers. Anand Gram does stand out 
like an adopted child. There seems 
to be no rationale in the way the 
bureaucracy allots the funds. The 
World Health Organisation (WHO) 
estimates suggest between 11 and 
12 million cases, most of whom live 
in the tropical and sub tropical re¬ 
gions of Asia and Africa. Dr. R. K. 
Sengupta, Assistant Director General, 
National Leprosy Control Programme 
said that 2.54 million cases had been 
detected and registered in India. 
He also claimed that the majority 
of cases in India were of the noil- 
infective type and a mere 25 per 
cent were infective and suffered 
from gross disfigurement. Curiously, 
he added, it was predominantly a 
male disease and 25 per cent of the 
patients were children. 


Approximate expenditure oh leprosy 


Anand Oram 


1975-76 

Rs 

97.660. 

1976-77 

Rs 

1.34.460 

1977-78 

Rs 

1,20.300 

1978-79 

Rs 

1,09,740 

Estimated population 

affected by 

leprosy In hyper-endemic 

: States 

Andhra Pradesh 


6,00,000 

Tamil- Nadu 


7,00,000 

Maharashtra 


3,00,000 

Karnataka 


2,00.000 

Bihar 


3,00,000 

Kerala 


8,00,000 

Madhya Pradesh 


1,00,000 

Uttar Pradesh 


2,00,000 

Assam and Meghalaya 

5,00,000 

Orissa 


2,00,000 

West Bengal 


2,00,000 


The North-Eastern States are non 
endemic zones 


The Control Programme first 

launched in 1955, now covers 25 
States and Union Territories. The 
Programme includes control units 
which cover 3.4 lakh population in 
hyper-endemic regions and Survey 
and Education Treatment centres 
(SET) which are located in mode- 
lately endemic areas (less than 10 
per 1,000) and cover 25,000 villagers. 

O ' - -~~j NT. of the few effective 
bodies tackling the prob¬ 
lem in India is the Le¬ 
prosy Mission, with 27 

centres all over India. 
_I Said Dr Thanraj, secre¬ 
tary for southern Asia : “The cen¬ 
tres train 1,361 paramedical work¬ 
ers to cover 25.000 villagers. Our 
hospitals treat 1,78,000 patients at 
a mere tost of Rs. 5-8 per year, for 
those who can afford to pay. The 
patients’ contribution, however, does 
add up to Rs. 1,30,000” 

Leprosy, a chronic ailment caused 
by the bacillus mycobacterium 
leprae triggers off lesions in the skin 
tissues and the peripheral nerves; 
and if untreated 40 per cent of the 
victims show some sign of disfigure¬ 
ment. The irony of it is that the 
non-infectious type are usually de¬ 
formed and the ablcbodied are the 
ones carrying the infectious bacilli. 

Since medical scientists so far 
have been unable to develop a vac¬ 
cine for the disease, the only way 
of combating it is to detect it at 
an early stage and control the in¬ 
lection. What is more important is 
educating society to ensure that 
it did not continue to treat the 
afflicted patient as a social outcast. 

In India, a leper is not an indivi¬ 
dual; he is a diseased organism. 
Stamped an outcast, stripped of his 
individuality, herded into bureaucra¬ 
tic camps, all that he retains of 
himself is his mutilated body. So¬ 
ciety adds to the trauma, transform¬ 
ing a physical disease into social 
banishment. The leper s\ mbolues 
the epitome of all traumas. ■ 
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W HERE AS once the very 
word ‘marriage’ was 
taboo for an actor (because 
of ‘image’ reasons), today 
all the gay bachelors in the’ 
. industry are eagerly looking 
towards the altar and 
drawing up marriage plans. 
The reason for this change 
of opinion is the belief that 
marriage brings luck to an 
actor. This belief has been 
strengthened by the fact 
that after his marriage, 

Vinod Mehra has the maxt- 
milm number of films on 
hand, and is also one of the 
richest stars in the industry. 
And, the important thing 
to note is that he signed 
most of the important films 
he has on hand after his 
marriage. And they’re not 
just small, insignificant rales, 
but genuine ’parallel’ roles 
like the ones he portrayed 
in Jurmana and Amardeep. 
Even in a film like Jaani 
Dushman, Vinod has been 
0 iven a prominent role, which 
is more substantial than 
even Sanjecv Kumar’s role 
in the film. Vinod himself 
confesses : “I’ve never had 
it so good. Imagine, in 
Bombay, nearly eight films 
of mine have been released.” 
And adds; “touch wood.” 

F OR a short while, because 
she’d been so widely 
advertised as Dimple 
Kapadia and because the 
film Bobby had been so 
successful, Dimple had 
brought surnames back into 
vogue within the film in¬ 
dustry. All the artistes 
started adding their sur¬ 
names to their names on 
banners, so much so that 
even Rekfui was thinking 
of changing her name to 
Rekha Ganesan (because 
her father is Gemini 
Ganesan, the popular actor 
in the South). Now, all 
over again, surnames are 
being dropped like rotten 
potatoes. When I met 
Vijayandra Ghatge recently, 
he requested me to kindly, 
in future, refer to him as 
simply ‘Vijayandra’. And 
to omit the ‘Ghatge’. When 
I asked him the reason for 
change, he said : “You 
know how communal-minded 
the audiences can be some¬ 
times. Because I used my 
surname earlier, many ol 
my fans wrote to me saying, 
‘Are you a Maharashtrian ? 

We hope not.’ You see, an 
actor is not expected to have 
any personal religion or 
community as long as he is 
in the industry. He is only 
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Dimple : lots in a name 

allowed to follow the reli¬ 
gion of the character whose 
role he is portraying on 
screen.” Another artiste 
who has gone in for a 
change of name, because of 
superstitious reasons 13 
Gtta (Garam Hawa) Kak. 
She has removed ‘Kak’ and 
added Sidarth (her husband’s 
name) to her name. Let’s 
see if the gamble pays off. 

I happened to be with 
Moushumi the other day 
when a local paper, bearing 
an advertisement of one ol 
her films, was delivered to 
her. The film Mamil —had 
in bold, elephant-sized 
letters the call “Come and 
see Amitabh Bachchan in 
Maruil. 1 " Moushumi threw 
quite a fit when she saw it. 
“I am the heroine of the 
film. Surely, they could 
have included my name in 
the ad. How hero-oriented 
can our industry get ?” she 
has got a point there, but 
being a heroine, she has 
every right to make a 
nakhra about her emotion. 
Look at the tantrums 
actresses like Hema Malini 
and Zeenat Aman create if 
such things are done to 
them. No wonder they 
always get their dues : on 
demand. 


A LL the actresses are 
jealous of Hema Malini 
after seeing Meera. Not 
only is the film a totally 
heroine-oriented one, but, 
like Shabana Azmi puts it ; 
“The role itself is such a 
beautiful one. The innate 
goodness of Hema Malini 
comes through in every 
frame, every scene. 

I’m sure after 
seeing it nobody will believe 
that Hema could’ be emotio¬ 
nally and romantically in¬ 
volved with anybody, leave 
alone a married man .” 

In fact, Dharmendra himself 
is wondering whether the 
acting of the entire role 
has had an impact on Hema's 
senses and will also lead to a 
change oT mind. 

A ND yet nothing or 
nobody can change 
Dharmendra’s mind about 
Hema Malini and it hasn’t 
been for want of effort on 
the past of mischief-makers. 
There have been umpteen 
people who’vc gone and 
whispered to Dharam: 
"Arrey yatar, see how badly 
your popularity has gone 
down because you have been 
involved with only one 
woman for such a long time 
now. Don’t you realise it 
has a bad effect on your 


he-man image?.Jt’s high 
time you broke off with 
Hemaji unless you want to 
slip even lower than you’ve 
already gone.” But Dharam 
has remained firm, and 
refused to terminate con¬ 
nections with his loved lady. 
It’s as if his career has 
taken a second place in his 
life. Why, recently, he even 
left quite a few producers 
in the lurch because he 
insisted on accompanying 
Hema a»d her troupe on a 
dancing tour abroad to the 
Royal Academy of Arts in 
London and other places. 
When one disgruntled pro¬ 
ducer said, “Why do you 
have to go ? Are you going 
to do the Bharatnatyam 
there or what ?” And 
Dharam replied sportingly, 
“No, I’m not going to do 
the Bharatnatyam. I am 
only going to dance to 
Hema’s tune. She wants me 
to present her show and I 
consider it an honour to 
accede to her wishes.” 

II71HEREAS most of the 
VV filmmakers who previ¬ 
ously used ShunkerJailwhen 
for their musical scores, 
dropped them after Jaikishen 
died, one producer who has 
cluck staunchly to the ST 
music is Sohanlal Kantvar. 
Even in his latest film, 
Atmaram, the music is by 
SJ. When I asked him 
how be had had the guts 
♦0 persist when all others 
had fled from this camp, he 
said : "I have always got 
satisfactory work for my 
films from this musical 
banner. So I don’t see why 
l should change. The other 
producers believe in a 
bhedchal spirit. When 
R. D. Burman became k 

popular, they signed him 1 

on, then, after Bobby they 
all rushed to Laxmikant 
Pyarelal. But for me it has 
always been Shanker-Jai- 
klshen. Have you heard the 
songs of Sanyasi ? They are 
popular even today.” 

A nother producer with 

guts is Premjee. When 
he’d started Meera, every¬ 
one tried to coax him to drop 
the project saying : “It’s a 
jinxed project. Many have 
tried to make Meera and 
failed”. But Premjee stood 
by the film, and by Gulzar, 
and he says that one of t 
the happiest days in his life 
was when Meera was re¬ 
leased recently, in Delhi. 

SHIRJEE 
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S EX bomb ditches 
husband: screamed 
front page headlines as 
Jayabharathy, the most 
popular Malayalam actress 
married an undistinguished, 
struggling actor, Satbar. 
Reports also mentioned 
that the jilted husband 
Harry Pothen, who has a 
dozen hits to his credit, is 
suing her as she hasn't 
divorced him. In reality 
Pothen and Jayabharathy 
lived in “sin’’ for more than 
gj. a decade. Naturally the 
"■r litigation story is pure trash. 
Well, they went through 
some vague religious 
ceremonies like exchanging 
garlands, says an insider. 
But that is not the same as 
a proper marriage. Pothen’s 
wife lives in Kerala. And 
as a Catholic, he could not 
have divorced her. Pothen’s 
friends insist that the 


shrewd producer was aware 
of “wife" Jayabharathy’s 
interest in other men; her 
name was linked with 
Vincent, a smalt-time 
Malayalam hero and with 
his brother, Kerala’s most 
popular leading man. But 
Pothen just couldn't help 
being cuckolded : 
Jayabharathy was too much 
for him, they say. 

Gullible fans of the star 
are told that Pothen bled 
her white; he lived off her 
earnings in 150 films during 
the last ten years and now 
the actress has decided to 
enjoy the fruits of her own 
labour.' Pothen states, and 
justifiably that it was he 
who gave her the best 
breaks in her career—in his 
own films like Nellu, and 
Ralhi Ntrvedham, made 
more notorious bv its 
English title, Sexy Preams 



and VaadaHaiku Oru 
Hrrudhayam, popularly 
advertised as Heart for Hire. 
And it wasn’t as if she was 
appearing for gratis in 
Harry Pothen’s movies. As 
for the charge that he 
bared her flesh in some of 
his own films, Pothen says 
he is not a porno-filmmaker. 
He has made films without 
any “sex in them” and if 
‘ome of his films had a 
“bit of sex in them”, it 
was “because the story 
demanded it". Jayabharathy 
was the heroine of the 
latent Pothen hit. Alladdin 
and the Wonderful Lamp 
which is keeping the box- 
office busy outside Kerala 
too. Like so many of her 
other films. 

Jayabharathy was to star 
in Pothen’s next two 
ventures, one in Malayalam 
and the other in Hindi, a 
remake of Sexy Dreams, 
f He had got Asha Chandra 
e coach Jayabharathy fo 
“ speak Hindi but now it 
looks as if the venture is 
shelved for good. Sattai’s 
career is yet to get going: 
it has to be seen if 
Jayabharathy will god¬ 
mother him to modest 
success. 

W HAT’s bugging Srikanf! 

He’s extremely restive 
these days and "shy" of 
meeting the Press. His 
house is the least guarded 
among the Madras star- 
homes and yet you seldom 
find him there: his wife 
doles ou; appointments 
Which are seldom kept. The 
failure of some of his 
recent films like Jaya Nee 
Jaichutte which just refused 
to go into the third week 
must be bugging him. And 
whenever a number of his 
films flop, Snkant goes 
around proclaiming his 
faith in leftist politics. 
Hopefully, this should get 
him an invitation from 
Moscow one of these days. 

TTELUGU super star 
l Jayasudha got married 
to a businessman from her 
home state. And all the 
rumours of her impending 
wedding with Kishore 
Kumar, who seems to have 
had a terrific crush on 
Jayasudha during the 
production of Shabash Daddy 
died a quick death. At the 
moment, she is busy with 
two dozen films, and says 
she won’t quit movies 
immediately. 


N EWS: Lakshmi to direcj 
a Tamil film. Inside 
information: She won’t be! 
in it. Nor would husband i 
Mohan act in it. The 1 
untitled film is designed ! 
as a comedy and will 
revolve around half a 
dozen children. Kannada’s ■ 
matinee idol Vishnuvardhat 
and Srividya will enact tb<f 
adult -roles. Lak>hmi’s 
father himself was a well- 
known director. Says 
Lakshmi: “I want to make 
a neat, entertaining film. 

I do not want to prove 
anything new...” Some 
unfair critics have tried to! 
bracket Lakshmi with 
Savitri and Bhanumati, Iwoi 
actresses who failed but 
later turned to direction. 
Lakshmi has 15 films on 
hand, most of them in 
Kannada. She did a fine 
iob in a light Tamil venture,! 
Dhairiya Lakshmi recently. 
And suddenly people have 
started wondering why she 
wasn’t given surh light 
roles earlier. Among the 
films she has on hand, her 
leading men are Stvaji 
Ganesan and Jai Shanker 
In Tamil. Rajkumar, Srinath 
and Vvshnuvardhan in 
Kannada and there is one 
Malayalam film in which 
she’s teamed with husband 
Mohan, Lakshmi has reasons 
not to direct a movie.in 
which she is acting. “I do 
not want to make a mess of 
mv first directorial project 
...besides, directing a sensi¬ 
tive actress like Srividya 
would be good fun...” 

S OME interested people 
are spreading the 
rumour th§f actress 
Saradha has derided to 
make up with her 
ex-husband Chalam. Their 
short married life was a 
disaster- it is believed that 
Chalam sought to dictate 
too many terms to Saradha, 
and the self-made actress 
that she is, resented it. 
People dose to the introvert 
actress say that she’s least 
interested in romance and ’ 
marriage at the moment. 
What matters most to her 
now is her career i n Hindi 
films. She wants to shine 
in Zabardast in which 
she is cast opposite ■ 

Dilip Kumar. Saradha has 
two disastrous Hindi flops ■ 
to her credit and Zabardast, 
though it is a multi-starrer, 
ought to make up for 
those two flops, she feels. i 

PIOUSJI 
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chess 


After the WorM Cup . . ■ 
Spassky (Black) 



MHat (Whits) to mow 
Petition attar Black'* 22m1 motrn 

The 1978 Olympiad held Iasi November in 
Buenos Aires produced many upsets and 
surprises, starling with the Kidnapping of 
the chief organiser two weeks before the 
start o( the event, and culminating with the 
dethroning of the miqhty Soviet team The 
jubilant Hungarians trounced Yugoslavia 
3i-i in the last round to wrest the Olympic 
Title from the USSR, a title the Russians 
have never failed to win since starting to 
compete in Olympiads True the Soviet team 
lacked the services of Karpov, exhausted 
after his World Championship defence, but 
the excuse for his absence was made to 
look pretty thin by Korchnoi, who turned out 
on board one for Switzerland, trounced 
nearly everyone in sight, and walked off with 
a score of 9/11 and the top board prize. 

The English result was a disappointing 
12th place Having led the field for the first 
five rounds we rtaturally aspired to a higher 
placing On the other hand our performance 
was somewhat better than might appear at 
first sight As a result of the Swiss system 
and the fact that we were very prominent in 
the early stages, we met nearly all the 
leading teams Consequently we had. taken 
overall, much stronger opposition than did 
some of the teams finishing narrowly ahead 
of us 

Our best individual results came from Bill 
Hartston, who made a grandmaster norm 
on board 4 with a score of 6/9. and John 
Nunn, who scored no less than seven wins 
on bottom board The best team result was 
undoubtedly the 2-2 draw with the Soviet 
Union This was made possible by Tony 
Miles’s splendid win over Spassky, his 
second successive victory over the ex- 
World Champion 

White A J Miles (England) Black' B 
Spassky (USSR) Olympiad Buenos Aires 
1978 

Queen's Indian Defence 

t. P—04, N—KB3; 2. N—KBS. P—QN3; 3. 
P—QB4, P—K3. 4 . B—B4. Miles’ pet system 
with which he has had a lot of success 
recently. In particular it had brought him a 
crushing victory over the same opponent 
some three months earlier 
4. . . . B —N2; 5. P—K3, B—K2; 6. P—KR3, 
0—0; 7 . M—B3, R—04; 8. PaP. P*P; 0. 
B—03, P—B4; 10. 0—0, N—B3; 11. N—KB. 
P—QR3; 12. Q—B3, R—K1; 13. OR—Ol, 
PuP; 14. NxN. BxN; IS. PsP. P—ON4; 
tOf- P —R3, N—KB. Black seems close to 
equality (it 17 NxN. PxN, 18 BxP, BxP; 
46 


19. Q x B, then 19 , B x P) but as Miles 

demonstrates, the white bishops are more 
active than their counterparts 
17. B —N1, Q—N3; 18. KR—K1. N*N; 18. 
QxN. P—NS; 20 . O—KN3, PxP; 21. PsP. 
B—ORB; 22. R—OBI, O—N7 (Diagram) 
Walking into trouble, but his position is 
already difficult In any case. 

23. BaP+l KxB; 24. RsBI RsR; 2B. 
Q—R4+, K—N1; 2B. OiR, OsQP; 27. 
B—KSI The real point of the combination 

27.O—N3; 28. O—NS. O—R3. Forced. 

On 28. . , P—B3 comes 29. B x P, Qx 8, 

30 QxP + 

29. QxQ, PsQ; 30. R-B3. K—B1; 31. 
R—BS, R—Ol; 32. B—B8, R—03; 33. 

R—S8+, B—K1; 34. B—04. R—K3; 35. 
R—OS. K—N1; 38. RsP, R—K8f; 37. 

K—R2, R—08; 38. R—08, K—R2; 39. 

P—N4, R—08; 40. P—B4. P—QR4; 40. 

P—BS (sealed) The game was adjourned at 
this point and Spassky resigned 
immediately on seeing the sealed move 
White need only march his king to K2 to 
break the pm and Black is forced to shed 
material. 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



THIS deal was played at four tables in the 
semi-final of the new world team champion¬ 
ship. between France and Poland, US and 
Brazil: 


Dealer, East Game all 


A 108 4 3 
V K 9 7 8 2 

• 094 

* 5 


* A 

V J 4 3 

♦ A J 10 7 
A A Q 8 7 4 

N 

W E 
S 

A K Q J 6 
f AO 

• K 8 3 
A K J 3 2 


• 97 52 

• 10 8 5 

• 852 
A 10 9 8 


The French stopped In 6NT. which was 
lay-down; the other three pairs reached 
Seven Clubs The shortest and most com¬ 
prehensible auction was that of the Ameri¬ 
cans, who bid: 


SOUTH 

NORTH 

1A 

3A 

3A 

40 

4NT 

5A 

6* 

7A 

No 



Six Hearts. I Imagine, was to show that 
South could play In 8NT or in Seven Oubs. 

Frenkiel. for Poland, received a spade 
lead. After two rounds of trumps he led V J 
Irom dummy—a clever play. When East 
played low, declarer went up with 9 A and 
at the finish had to guess the diamond 
Queen. He guessed wrong. 

Cintra, for Brazil, against the same lead, 
adopted the technical line of cashing the 
top diamonds, In an attempt to drop the 
Queen, and finessing 9 O; also-one down 
Russell, for the US. after • A K had failed 
to drop the Queen, played off all the black 
winners, reducing dummy to 9 J and ♦ J 
West tied to come down to 9 K alone and 
• O. The squeeze had succeeded, If South 
had known, but he fi n e ss ed • Q and lost 
the last two tricks 


One can always find reasons afterwards 
tor the right play, but I do think here that 
inferences were missed at all three tables. 

A lead Irom A 10 x x x Is not ideal against 
a grand slam, and Frenkiel. having found 
West with the King of hearts, should 
perhaps have reflected that the spade was 
chosen because West also held the Queen 
of diamonds. 

When the American declarer reached the 
last two cards he was playing East tor the 
guarded 9 K and therefore West for an 
original 9 97 6 2 and ♦ 096 4. Here, 
again, the heart lead from four to the 9 
would be more natural against a grand slam 
than a spade from lour to the 10 

TERENCE REESE* 


stamps 



The twin lowou- 
of the Koffler 
Accelerator at the 
Weizmann Irish 
tute of Science 
provide the do 
sign of a ne* 

Israeli stamp 
which marks the 
inauguration of 
the accelerator 
after almost 10 
years of planning 
by Israeli and 
Canadian scien¬ 
tists The lower at 
the right houses 
the pelletron. a 
sophisticated. re 
search instrument lor studying the nucleic 
of the atom. The dome-headed tower con 
tains a laboralory, and the staircases and 
lifts for servicing the accelerator Like other 
stamps in the bottom row of the sheet, the 
example shown here has a se tenant label 
identifying the issue 



ONE of the excitements of 1928 was the 
launching of the German airship Graf Zep¬ 
pelin and its maiden flight with passengers 
and mail across the Atlantic to Lakehurst. 
NJ. Special stamps were issued in Germany 
to frank mail carried in the Graf Zappelin, 
and several other countries, among thorn 
the United States and Liechtenstein, issued 
similar stamps to mark later flights on other 
routes. When the Graf Zeppelin flew over 
the North Pole In 1931. the German Poet 
Office overprinted the three original Zeppe¬ 
lin stamps Polar-fahrt 1931’. These are 
among the scarcest of the Zeppelin issues 
and a mint set of three realised El80 In a 
recent Robson Lowe sale. Count Zeppelin 
himself was portrayed on German stamps 
Issued In 1934 for use on airmail lettars and 
in 1938 to mark the centenary ol his birth. 
These stamps are still quite common. 

C.W. HILL 
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Sunday week 


Beginning July 1 

This week the Sun and Venus are In Gemini, Jupiter and Mercury are conjoined In Cancer, Saturn and Rahu are In 
Leo. and Uranus Is in Libra. Neptune is In Scorpio, Kethu alone is in Aquarius and Mars In Taurus. The Moon will 
be moving through Virgo and Libra from Leo. 



not ripe 


ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20) Be alert since 
new developments re¬ 
garding your career are 
in the offing. Tha-tlme is 
for undertaking new 
assignments. Financially, you are not 
going to be In a comfortable posi¬ 
tion. Don’t neglect your work. Avoid 
all sorts of troubles in the family. 
This week is not good for love and 
matrimonial affairs. Keep away from 
gambling. Good dates: 2, 3 and 6 
Lucky numbers: 1 and 5. Favourable 
direction: West. 


TAURUS (April 21 — 
May 22) You will be 
worried about the mis¬ 
understanding with your 
partners. Meet only 
those who are friendly towards you. 
Some will change their minds and 
help you in your needs. A short 
journey will help you solve your 
financial problems. Businessmen 
will enter into new contracts. Avoid 
love affairs. This weekend you will 
be entertained socially. Gcod dates: 
3, 5 and 6. Lucky numbers: 3 and 
8. Favourable directions: South and 
West. 




GEMINI* (May 23 — 

June 21) This is going 
to be a week of ad¬ 
venture and thrills. Your 
aspirations are likely to 

be fulfilled this week. Letters will 

bring you good news. Businessmen 
will get a lot of opportunities to 
make profits. Artistes and sportsmen 
are likely to score this week. 

Financially, you will gain this week. 
This Is a good week for love and 
matrimony. Good dates: 1, 3. 5 and 
7. Lucky numbers: 5 and 6. Favour¬ 
able direction: East. 


CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) Go ahead with 
your plans. This week 
Is a fortunate one for 
you. Some long stand¬ 
ing problems will be solved this 
week. Some of your enemies will 
come forward with a helping hand. 
Actors and sportsmen are advised 
to keep a constant watch on their 
performance this week. Good dates: 
1, 4, 5 and 6. Lucky numbers: 4 and 
6. Favourable direction: South. 



LEO (July 23 — August 
22) You will face 
humiliation this week. 
Do not depend on 
others since no sort of 
help will be forthcoming. Take time 
and make out your plans carefully. 
The latter part of the week is fav¬ 
ourable, so postpone things of 
Importance to a later date. Re¬ 
garding finance, there will be 
paucity of funds. Someone in your 
family is likely to fall sick. Good 
dates: 4, 5 and 7. Lucky numbers: 
4 and 7. Favourable direction: 
West. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novem¬ 
ber 22 — December 22) 

In spite of your intelli¬ 
gence and efficiency, 
you must try and 
achieve your objectives quickly 
The first few days of the week are 
very favourable for your plans. You 
will gain the praise and honour of 
many around you. No family prob¬ 
lems will worry you. You will buy 
new things while ladies will _et 
presents. Good dates: 1, 2, 4, 5 and 
7. Lucky numbers: io and 13. Fav¬ 
ourable directions: West and 
South. 




'VTA * 

t/VV 1 


■' < 


VIRGO (August 23 — 
September 22) A week 
of mixed fortunes. 
Businessmen should 
pay attention to their 
ledgers and keep their accounts 
up to date. The first two days of 
the week are ideal for changlnq 
plans into action. Differences with 
your business partners should be 
settled amicably. Mind your lang¬ 
uage. You may entertain guests 
towards the end of the week. Some 
people will undertake |ourneys. Law¬ 
suits should be postponed. Good 
dates: 2, 4 and 5. Lucky numbers: 9 
and 11. Favourable direction: North¬ 
west. 




k 


LIBRA (September 23 
— October 22) You 
.'iV'Y /!\ must seek the help of 
ttXk& others to solve your 
problems. Businessmen 
may enter into new deals. You 
may have to play host to your 
friends and relatives. Ladies and 
children will have an enjoyable 
week. Do not worry about law¬ 
suits. You may gain money through 
gambling. Ladles may get pre¬ 
sents. Good dates: 3, 4, 5 and 6. 
Lucky numbers: 7 and 8. Favour¬ 
able direction: Nil. 


SCORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) This 
will be a happy week 
for your family . Be¬ 
cause of your forgetful 
nature you may lose something. 
Somo people would suffer from 
toothache and earache. You may 
make up with your old enemies. 
This week is good for soeculatlon. 
Lovers wilt have a good time. Busi¬ 
nessmen are advised to formulate 
new sale plans. Good dates: 2, 
3 and 5. Lucky numbers: 1 and 10. 
Favourable direction: South. 



fPa'.' , / CAPRICORN (Decem- 

Y® Y , bar 23 — January 20) 

This is a good week for 
; businessmen. Profits 

— -v and new business are 

In the offing. Financially, you will 
be able to make both ends meet 
but only towards the end of the 
week. There will be no family prob¬ 
lems this week. All differences 
with your colleagues will be patch¬ 
ed uo. A good week for love and 
matrimonial affairs. Good dates: 1. 
2, 3 and 4. Lucky numbers: 2 and 
4. Favourable direction: South. 


AQUARIUS (January 21 
, — February 19) You 

' Z j wil1 have ,0 work hard 

==s.4=0.*-, to keep your promises. 

' T ’ Your meetings with 

elders will be beneficial. Some will 
gain promotions and transfer in 
their job. Members of the family 
will get new clothes. Letters will 
brlnq good news. Someone in the 
family will fall sick and medical 
expenses are in the offing. Good 
dates: 4, 5, 6 and 7. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 2 and 7. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: North-west. 


PISCES (February 20 
— March/ 20) You will 
be very busy this week. 
Untimely meals and 
sleepless nights are 
forecast. Some problems will be 
solved with the help of others. 
Your family will not be in want of 
anything Take suggestions of elders 
and go ahead with your job. This 
Is not a good week for love and 
matrimonial affairs. Avoid unneces¬ 
sary travel. Some will gain In sports 
and gambling. Good dates: 1, 2, 4, 
6 and 7. Lucky numbers: 3 and 9. 
Favourable directions: East and 
North. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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I SHOULD HAVE GONE 
TO A HOTEL CAMP J 





xMAT if THE MOON FAlL 5 OUT 
Of THE SKU ANP HIT5 ME RIGHT 
ON THE HEAP 7 . 
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afarilite 

BATTERY OPERATED 


qOEd ^ 

An unfailing friend in the dark 


AN EMERGENCY LAMP 
Used in case of sudden 
ELECTRICITY FAILURE. 
Camping 6 Travelling. 

Car b Machinery repair etc. 

J3EGD PATENT 
DESIGN NO I4n6? 

► • STURDY 6 

I PORTABLE * 

• LONG RANGE 
powerful beam from 
a semi sealed large 
metalirad reflector 
• SURE-GRIP HANDLE 
that can also work 
as a STAND with lamp 
held ai any angle. 

• UNBREAKABLE 
Plastic body ol 
Robust construction 
■n beautiful colours 

• NON CORROSIVE 
Piastre body even 
it the batteries leek 
• SAFE FOR USE 
m mines, collieries 
chemicsl plants, 
refineries eic 
• WORKS ON 
3 std sue cells 



Marketed by: 

GOVINDSONS ENTERPRISE 

§9. (yetgrsea Industrial (stile 


Maltslssisi Bombs*-*00 011 Phone 3920*7 


'■>m ( 


Mfgd by: 

METAL INDIA INDUSTRIES 
3 Saki Nnka Bombay 400 072 


Dentists say 

Regular brushing of teeth 

and massaging of gums 

check gum troubles and tooth deca> 

Use Forhan’s 

Double-Action Toothbrush 
Specially designed 
to massage your gums 
while brushing your teeth 


Gentle 

white bristles 
massage 
your gums 

Learn the Fothan s way of 


Write tor a FREE colourful booklet 
on care ol teeth and guma to 
Forhan a Dental Advmory Bureau. 


Mention language. 





Double-Action Toothbrush . 

_a perfect companion to Forhan’s, 

the toothpaste created by a dentist* 


194F>122 
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this india 


prize rs 30 lor the entry given hrtt without comment 
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SALEM : A monkey today presented a 
memorandum to District Collector S. 
Partbasarathy on behalf of the District 
Livestock Inspectors Association. Live¬ 
stock inspectors’ demands include 
recognition for them as veterinary prac¬ 
titioners. Earlier, they went in a proces¬ 
sion through the town with monkeys, 
donkeys, buffaloes, horses, dogs and 
rattle participating —Deccan Herald (K. S. 
Yasudevan, Trichy) 


ftilLCUTTA: A woman claiming to be a 
/andidate in last year’s B.A. Part II ex¬ 
amination, complained to the Controller ot 
Examinations, Calcutta University that a 
young man had taken Rs 200 from her 
and promised to get her passed in the ex¬ 
amination. He had asked her to wait near 
the Darbhanga Building but did not meet 
her there. She had not been able to find 
him anywhere in the area. A senior offi¬ 
cer of the department took her around the 
office but she could not identify anyone. 
She said she had met the young man at 
Howrah station a few days ago. He had 
posed as an employee of the university and 
nad visited her home once —The States¬ 
man (N. R. Sekhar, Calcutta) 

IPlLIOR : At a marriage in village Pall, 
Bear Gwalior, the bridegroom Insisted on 
a dowry, but of an unusual kind. His 
Father-in-law-to-be was suffering from lung 
cancer and doctors had advised him to 
give up smoking. "No bidis for you” 
was their injunction. But the old man was 
a slave to habit and trv as he might, he 
just could not forsake his bidis, 20 or so 


india abroad 


BRUSSELS : The Belgian police be¬ 
lieve that the body of a British bride 
of Indian origin was cut to pieces m 
j a hotel bath. Traces of blood were 
found in the bath of the room occu- 
Wed by Namitar Lochab and her hus¬ 
band, Mr Mahendra Dabira when the 
two stayed in Brussels while on a 
honeymoon tour of Europe. The 23 
i year-old bride disappeared in Brussels 


Iluitrations/Ahi Bhusan Malik 


a day. The bridegroom had been told 
about this. So when he approached the 
nuptial altar he refused to perform the 
necessary ceremonies until the bride’s 
father gave a solemn promise that he 
would smoke no more. This put the 
bride’s father in a dilemma. Either his 
daughter remains unmarried or he has to 
give the required “dowry”. He gave the 
promise of abstinence from smoking 
demanded of him and joined his daughter 
in happv wedlock, without a paisa of the 
usual dowry — Indian Express (V. K. 
Bajaj, Delhi) 

NEW DELHI: “Yes, I am the SHO—I 
promoted myself’. This was the reply a 
reporter got when he called up a police 
station last night. The cop later confess¬ 
ed that be was not the head of the 
station and proceeded to insist that the 
reporter join him in a drink. Hie minions 
of the law were celebrating the an¬ 
nouncement of a month’s pay against 
leave. When the question was repeated, 
the “high" police official insisted that it 
be deferred until the next morning when 
a more sober atmosphere might prevail. 
Such a “spirited” atmosphere prevailed 
in very many police stations and chow- 
kies in the Union Territory. — Sunday 
Standard (K. P. Rajagopalan, Bokaro) 

GWALIOR : A four-day-old baby’s hand 
was eaten up to the elbow by some 
animal in the nurse duty room of a 
hospital. Nobody heard her cries, nor did 
any one attend to her throughout the 
night. Her bleeding arm was detected 
only in the morning. She, however, did 
not die. Hospital sources said she was 
separated from her mother, who was 
admitted to the other ward. The District 
Collector has ordered an inquiry—Sunday 
Standard (Kailash Kumar, Lucknow) 

CHITTOOR : A pot of water is being 
cold at prices ranging from 25 paise to 
Re. 1 in Palamaner. There is acute scar¬ 
city of water in the area and the Pala¬ 
maner Panchayat is supplying protected 
water to its 25,000 residents for only 30 
minutes in a day. It is said even this 
water is not clean. To meet their require¬ 
ments the people are forced to purchase 
water from vendors at exorbitant price. 
Reports from Kuppam, Puthur, Piler and 
other areas in the district reveal that 
there is water scarcity there also — The 
Hindu (S. C. Pandiaraj, Madras) 


aud the severed head and limbs of 
a woman—believed by the police to 
be Namitar Lochab—was found soon 
after in a garbage bin near the 
Arenberg Hotel where the couple 
stayed. The fingertips had been cut 
off and the trunk of the body was 
missing. The bride’s father has been 
asked to come to Brussels to help in 
identifying the body—The Statesman 


I TELL a lie only when journalists 
put me inconvenient questions— 
Mrs Gandhi 

THE JANATA is behaving like 
the Congress—Jyoti Basu 

ALL GENTLEMEN are with me— 
Raj Narain’s reaction to his ex¬ 
pulsion from the National Execu¬ 
tive of the Janata Party 

I AM 37 years old. I don’t need 
you to tell me it’s time to quit. I 
know that—Muhammad Ali to a 
Geripan interviewer 

THE BYELECTIONS at Nagapati- 
nam gnd Thanjavur arw a fight 
between dharma and adharma— 
M. G. Ramachandran 

MR MORARJI Desai is in the grip 
of the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh and the US Central Intelli¬ 
gence Agency—-C. M. Stephen 

MR DENG Xiaoping has the cour¬ 
age to admit mistakes—The Dalai 
Lama * 

MORARJI is still the favourite, 
for Charan is ridden by the erra¬ 
tic joker Raj Narain, while 
Jagjivan Ram has accumulated 
extra pounds of Bahuguna—Cho 
Ramaswamy 

EVEN IN murder cases, the writs 
of his (Mr Devi Lai, Chief Mi¬ 
nister of Haryana) sons reigned 
supreme with the administration— 
Four dissident Ministers in their 
letter of resignation to the Gov¬ 
ernor of Haryana 

humour in real life 



THE classroom was asked to 
change, “He gives her a present”, 
into the past tense. One earnest 
student’s reply: “He gave her a 
'past "—Apurva Mishra, Jaunpur 

A log carrying truck sports the 
slogan “Grow more tree”—S. K. 
Jba, Darrang 


prize rs. 30 for the entry given first 4 

end rs. 10 for the other Items 




POOR STATE OF MINISTERS 



TIME WAS WHEN Ministers for 
State could speak directly to the 
Prime Minister whenever they had 
anything to discuss with Mr Desai. 
After more than two years in 
power, such facilities have been 
quietly withdrawn: possibly with 
good reason—a Prime Minister, 
after all, is expected to be busy. 
The furthest that Ministers of 
State can now reach is to the 
officer on special duty, Mr Has- 


WORK FOR FOOD 

RELATIONS BETWEEN INDIA 
and Bangladesh arc not all that 
smooth in practice, despite the 
friendly pronouncements made by 
the two Heads of State during 
Prime Minister Dcsai's visit to our 
neighbouring country. Among 
other things that we did to show 
our friendship was to offer Bangla¬ 
desh 200,000 tonnes of food—and 
this was a vital offer, as Bangla¬ 
desh is facing a severe famine 
this year, and the Zia Government 
is in a panic. But Bangladesh 
treated our offer very shabbily 
indeed. They accepted the food 
all right, but a senior Bangla 
official told the country’s Press not 
to play up this generosity on our 
part. The result was that most of 
the papers simply ignored India’s 
gesture. Understandably, our Gov¬ 
ernment was very annoyed at this, 
and privately pointed out to 
Bangladesh that when the EEC 
had given Bangladesh only 100,000 


mukh Shah; some junior Minist¬ 
ers even feel pleased if they get 
an audience with Mr Shah ! Actu¬ 
ally, our Prime Minister can hardly 
be expec:cd to have time for 
Ministers of State. For, no matter 
what happens, he goes to sleep 
punctually around nine. Let us 
hope no severe crisis in the shape 
of a war hits this country after 
nine p.m.: our PM may be forced 
to keep his eyes open after nine! 


tonnes, it was played up in the 
headlines, but our offer was not 
even mentioned briefly! Now that 
this food is actually being trans¬ 
ported, another problem has 
arisen. A ship chartered by the 
Bangladesh Government to carry 
the food from Calcutta, lay more 
or less idling in Calcutta for more 
than three weeks. The Bangladesh 
Government had to pay the ship 
at the rate of 4,000 dollars a 
day, incurring a heavy loss. No 
food was being loaded because a 
shortage of wagons had delayed 
the transport of food from the 
godowns to the ship. Would a 
more gentlemanly attitude on 
Bangladesh's part have led to a 
faster movement of wagons? 


VERY RED TAPE 

DO YOU KNOW that whenever an 
Under Secretary in the Government 
of India is promoted in the normal 
course to the rank of Deputy Sec¬ 
retary, the Prime Minister of the 


country has to see the file and ap¬ 
pend his signature to it? Consider 
mg that the promotions to the 
rank of Deputy Secretary are time- 
bound and that these take place 
almost every day, why should the 
Prime Minister’s time be wasted 
on such routine and mundane mat¬ 
ters? But bureaucratic rules have 
a way of perpetuating themselves. 
Meanwhile, promotions for many 
Under Secretaries are being held in 
abeyance because the Prime Minis¬ 
ter has not bad time to put his 
signature on their promotion files. 


AT SEA 


IN THE WAKE of the unprece¬ 
dented congestion in Indian sea 
ports and the failure of the Indian 
Government to ship export cargoes, 
a delegation of Commerce Ministry 
officials went to the United States’ 
and came back with the only tan¬ 
gible gain to justify the expense 
incurred on their trip : a Latin 
American heavy tonner, S.S.Jala 
Jaya. The chartered vessel was an¬ 
chored at Indian ports, so that it 
could take export cargo to New 
York and then prdceed to Trinidad. 

The ship remained berthed in 
Bombay but the cargo proved elu¬ 
sive. The Commerce Ministry offi¬ 
cials were embarrassed; they had 
got a ship to move export cargo 
but neither the private sector 
which had been clamouring for 
shipping facilities nor the various 
Government bodies which were 
blaming the poor export perfor¬ 
mance on account of inadequate 
shipping facilities came forward to 
book their cargo on the ship. All 
that the Commerce Ministry could 
manage for the chartered sjiip in 
four weeks was a paltry 30 tonnes. 
Meanwhile, various Port Authori¬ 
ties are charging S. S. Jala Java 
with congesting Indian seaports. 


POWER TO 
SOME PEOPLE 

THE BUG pF nuclear power is 
catching everybody. It is probab¬ 
ly the prestige of the thing that 
attracts Governments fp spend 
money on nuclear power projects, 
whether the country can afford, 
or even run. the thing or not. 
Bangladesh has been scouting 
around for a nuclear power plant! 
it has approached China, Paldstan 
and France, to help out. Alsthom 
Atlantic, a French multinational, 
is already making a feasibility 
study. 


D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 








The nourishment that builds resistance, 
safeguards health day after day. 


Herlicks, taken regularly, 
gives your family the 
nourishment that builds up 
their resistance and keeps 
them full of health. Health that 
means success and happiness. 
Health that keeps you fit and 
active and builds security. 

Horlicks...lt's the only one 
that doctors all over the would 
recommend. The only one that 
gives so much nourishment 
because its rich, pure 
ingredients are combined by 


the unique Horlicks process 
which retains their natural 
goodness and makes them 
easy to digest. 

That's why Suchitra has 
made Horlicks a part of her 
family's life. She knows that 
Horlicks gives them health 
protection. 

tike Suchitra, give your 
family Horlicks every day and 
watch them grow in health and 
strength through all the years 
ahead. 


"Horlicks is a prim* sauna at 
nourishment. It has divan 
censistant goodness through tht 
years. I recommend Horlicks to 
build up your family’s rosistaacs 
and koop thorn healthy and active 
day after day." 



HORUCKS 
The Great Nourteher. 

Horlicks it a Registered Trade Mark. 
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RAJ NARAIN 

DECLARES INDEPENDEIMCE 







We’ve got comfort 

sewn up 



Bring us your feet and we'll wrap 
them in Bata Mocassins which are 
the last word in comfort with their 
high degree of flexibility, snug fit and 
glove finish. They're dressy too with 
metal trims and a waxy upper that 
adds gloss to' your wardrobe. 
Available both as a casual and lacing 
shoe. Give your feet the best 
chance—give them Bata Mocassins. 



Debonair 47 
Sizes 6-10 
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Top Positions I 
Not Just Success/ 

Here is what IAS Toppers say 


'iikriaSiwv L’u;;i.r Library 



This is 

to acknowledge 
the help I have 
derived from 
your magazine 
in the course 
of my preparation 
for I.A.S. 

. credit for this 
success of mine 
goes to Competition 
Success Review. 
Hrusikesh Panda 
I.A.$. TOPPER 
1978 



Extremely 
thankful to 
your magazine 
for my getting 
into I.A.S. 
this year. I, 
being a regular 
reader of 
Competition 
Success Review, 
found it very 
useful. 

Syamai Kumar Sarkar 
n POSITION 
IN I.A.S. 1978 


To Win Top Positions In All Competitive 
Examinations, Read This Month And Every Month 


competition 



review 


NOW SELLING OVER 7,00,000 
COPIES EVERY MONTH. 

On the occasion of crossing sale of 1,00,000 copies, 
we offer SENSATIONAL DISCOUNT OF Rs.26 

on 1 year subscription (Free Books worth Rs. 18 
plus discount of Rs.8 on annual subscription). 



..DISCOUNT C0UP0N- 

J Please enrol me as subscriber for 
I Competition Success Review at a 
l concessional rate of Rs. 28 
1 instead of regular news stand rate 
f of Rs. 36-1 have sent Rs. 28 


I by M.O. No. 


.Date. 



| to Competition Review Pvt. Ltd.. 
I 604, Prabhat Kiran.Rejendra Place, 
I New 0elhi-110 008. 

■ NAME_ 

* ADDRESS_ 


I ------— 

l Kindly add Rs.2 for despatch of 
I Free Books by Recorded Delivery. 

■ 


Valid Until July so, l»i» 


BOOKS WORTH Rs.18 

to the subscribers of COMPETITION SUCCESS REVIEW — 

DIARY 1979-80-Rs.12, General Knowledge Today-Rs.& 

Available at all leading news stalls or from 

COMPETITION REVIEW PVT. LTD. 

604, Prabhat Kiran, Rajendra Place, New Delhi-11 O 008. Ph : 582898 
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A few drops a day 



keep the germs away! 


Bengal Chemical’s 

LAMP BRAND 

PHENEOL 


• Concentrated disinfectant a few drops (enough 
to turn a bucketful of water white) kill millions of 
germs. Maximum results at a minimum expense 1 

• Strong odour repels cockioaches. flies, ants 

and similar household pests. Also counters offensive 
smells f 

• Ideal for use in homes, hospitals, clinics, public 
utilities, offices, factories and other industrial 
establishments 

• Available in 450 ml bottle and new.presentable 
5 litre tin. 


Bengal Chemical’s PHENEOL « 
the concentrated disinfectant 
that has stood the test of time. 2 

ft 

t 

BENGAL CHEMICAL * PHARMACEUTICAl WORKS LD. 
(Management under Government of India) 




ADMISSION NOTICE 

FOK BOYS ft GIRLS 


APPLICATIONS ARE INVITED FOR AOMISSION TO THE 
FOLLOWING CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


GOVERNMENT OP INDIA 
ft INDIAN UNION STATES 
RECOGNIZED 
ENGINEERING DEQREE8 ft 
DIPLOMAS 

A MIC (1). A.M.IE TE (1). 

A.M Aa, SI (1) AM.I I. 

Chem E (1). A to I.I.M.E (1). 

I E R E (U K ). A M E . etc 
(All the above course* are 
recogmaod by the Government 
of India and all Indian Union 
States aa equivalent to B E or 
B Tech Degree) in Civil. 

Electrical. Mechanical, 

Chemical, Metallurgical. 

Mining, Electronics b 
Communication Engineering. 

Metal Engineering. Aeronautical 
Engineering Electronics b Radio 
Engineering, Marine Engineering. 
Production Engineering, Naval 
Architect Automobile. Radio Er 
TV , Agriculture Engineering, 
Refrigeiation b Airconditioning 
Engineering, Draughtsmanship 
(Civil b Mechanical Engineering 
and many other Diploma Courses) 

ADMISSION 
QUALIFICATION : 

S SC., or H SC .or P U.C .or 
Inter o< B Sc . or ANY 
GRADUATE with any Subjects. 


GOVERNMENT OP INDIA ft 
INDIAN UNION STATES 
RECOGNIZED COURSE 
I.C.W.A. Colt a Work! 
Accountant 

C A.: Chartered Accountancy 
Graduateahip A M.l B.M. 
(India) Part A & B in 
Business Management 
Government of India : Company 
Secretaries Examinations 


5 . 


Diploma . A.I.B M. (India) 
in Business Management 

6 Chartered Secretaries (London) 

7 City & Guilds ol London 
institute—Diploma Course 
in Industrie! Organization, 
Management Planning - 
Estimating & Costing Engineering, 

ADMISSION QUALIFICATION : 

S.SC. or H.SC .Or P.U.C .or 
Inter of B Sc . or ANY 
GRADUATE with any Subjects. 
Remember, experience and facilities 
are most important m your choice 
n» a Correspondence College/ institute. 
The International College ot 
Correspondence (Regd ) is Indie's 
leading and most experienced 
institute with thouaands of Indian 
and foroign students on its rolls 


ONLV COfmfSP<^NjC»NCE^COURSES (POSTAL TRAINING^ OFFERED 


NOTE 

FOR ALL ABOVE COURSES FOR EMPLOYED C» UNEMPLOYED PER! 
FOR DETAILED PROSPECTUS & ADMISSION FORM 
PLEASE SEND Rs 6/- (SIX) BY MONEY ORDER TO THF PRINCIPAL - 



INTERNATIONAL COLLEGE OF 
I CORRESPONDENCE (REGD.) 

Kuthi No 17, South Patol Naaar. (Main Patel Road) 
‘ ‘ 7 DELHI-V 


(Post Box No 6045 NEW [ 


-110008 (INDIA) 


Dentists say 

Regular brushing of teeth 

and massaging of gums 

check gum troubles and tooth decay 

Use Forhan’s 

Double-Action Toothbrush 
Specially designed 
to massage your gums 
while brushing your teeth 


Firm 
blue bristles 
clean 
your teeth 



Gentle 
white bristles 
massege 
your gums 


Uarn th* Forh»n'« way of 
bunking teeth end managing gum*. 
Writ* for t FREE colourful booklet 
on car* ol taalh and gum* to 
Forhan'a Oantal Adviaory Buraau, 
Dapt. No. B 22-188.Po»i Bag 11463. 

Bombay 400 020. 
Mantion languag*. 


forhany 


Double-Action Toothbrush 
—a perfect companion to Forhan’s. 
the toothpaste created by a dentist* 














Everybody needs Evereadygihen it's dark 
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Eveready. SS§ 
Its like having if* 
an extra pair of •] 

M_, 


27 torches. Each one designed to 
match a particular need, suit a particular 
budget. Colourful little torches to fit 
a lady's handbag. Slim torches with pen 
clips to mak’e for easy carrying in a shit 
or jacket pocket. Heavy duty brass 
torches for a lifetime of service. Light 
aluminium torches that combine good 
looks with economy. And many more. 

The Eveready range has something for 
everybody. Including you. 

EVEREADY 

The only guarantee you'll ever need 
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Match your ' 

mood with 

SIRSILK 

Get into a happy mood. 

Drm mill. 5Hal tho thorn. 

Conqmr ... 

Count on Sinilk fabrict. 

To add a now di mansion 
to your pononahty ... 

Cbtcks. Stripu. Printed. 

Plain. Sirulk offtnyon 
a wide wild rangy. In an 
infintli variety of tixtnni, 
wtoptt and eolonrs. 
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SELLING AGENTS . ft TULSIDAS KANORIA ft CO.. 2 4 Hindustan Building, Ht door. Jambulwadi. Kalbadevi Road. Bombay ft ASHWINIKUMAR k CO.. 6. Fancy Lana. 

6th Floor Calcutta •HINDUSTAN DEALERS LTD.. 4. Stringer Street. Madras ft KEJRIWAL TRADING CORPN..Vishambhar House 3rd door. 26/32A. Karachi Khana Kanpur 

• CALCUTTA MERCHANTS k AGENTS P. LTD.. Kandulwari Street Vi|ayaweda • OMEGA INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 2nd door. 24. Oheramsmgh Medial Amritsar 
§ MODERN DEALERS P. LTD.. Kempagowda Road Bangalore ft DAGA SROS.. 363 Mem Mahal Kalbadevi Road. Bombay 9 ORIENTAL ENTERPRMIS k AGENCIES. 

India Machinery Building. 2nd door. Exhibition Road Patna • RATHI k CO . Mitrakunj, SI A Central Avenue Road Nagpur 9 HARISH k CO„ Mahta Market. Jodhpur 

• SOMSAY TRADING CO. P. LTD.. Katie Asharli Chandm Chowk. Delhi • RUNGTA ft CO.. Pathergatty. Hyderabad ft S. NAHATA k SROS.. 2nd door. Babu Bazar 
Gauhati Assam ft LATH TEXTILE DISTRIBUTORS k INDUSTRIAL CORPN.. Gole Bazar Sambalpur. Orissa 

RETAIL COUNTERS. ft SRI LAXMt TRADING CO., Unity House. Abid Road. Hyderabad ft MANULAL SHAGMAL JAIN. Loha Bazar Bhopal 
ft MADHUSUDAN CUT-PIECE STORES. GoenkaBhewen.Tilka Chowk Wardha ft AQARWALS, 1st door. Public Utility Bldg.. M G Road. Bangalora 
ft NAVRANG, Kernels Chambers Post Office Road Nagpur ft APSARA. Opp. Hathsva Market. Ban Path. Patna ft KISHANLAL GHANSHYAMDAS. Ptakash Bazar. TinwAie 
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A month with Super Swish Silver 



See! You've got through just over 
half the pack 


Super Swish Silver is hardened by a special 
process ... Hardex 7 to give you extra-long 
shaving life. What’s the guarantee? Look at 
the Super Swish Silver dispenser. It bears 
two great seals of quality ... the ISI mark and 
the Centron Mark. That's what your guarantee is. 


sSsJtT 


SuperStuisti silver 

no other blade lasts as long 

Centron Industrial Alliance Ltd/-Toward$ a Zero-Defect’ technology 








































Time Slips Like 
Sand Particles 
in An Hour-Glass 


Tomorrow comes sooner these 
days and your needs keep 
growing too. Provide for those 
additional, ever-growing 
expenditures the easy and 
effortless way. 

Open a Recurring Deposit 
Account with PNB today. A 
sum of Rs. 100/- deposited * 
every month for 63 months 
become Rs. 8061.00 at the 
time of maturity. Deposits 
accepted in multiples of Rs. 6/-. 


Don't Wait... 
Open a 

RECURRING 

DEPOSIT 

ACCOUNT 

today with 

PNB 




For further details please contact our nearest branch 

ISlpumob notional bonk 

■ ^ (A Government of Indi* llndarrabinnt 


(A Government of India Undertaking) 
...the name you can BANK upon ! 
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SUNDAY 


VOLUME 7 
ISSUE 7 
RUPEE ONE 

AN ANANDA BAZAR PUBLICATION 




1 Aor™ 1 * ’ 


July 8,1979 



The country is heading for a first rate economic crista 
with an annual 29 per cent Inflation rate staring It In the 
face. The blame for this must lie on the shoulders 
of an Inept and sectarian Finance Minister and his 
Inefficient Cabinet colleagues running the other 
economic Ministries. With the Janata disintegrating, U is 
everyone for himself and the devil take the poor, says 
KEWAL VARMA. 


Kaloana, three times winner of the Karnataka 
Government s best actress award, died on May 11, 1979 
In mysterious circumstances. While her family has 
suspected foul play, the police reports stated that 
she had committed suicide by taking sleeping pills. 
Others are confused after seeing her diamond ring sans 
the stone, wondering If she had swallowed It. 

RIMA KASHYAP investigates. 


Did you know that Goa, 
now a heady seaside 
health resort, was once 
the battleground of a 
secret spy war ? About 
four decades ago the 
German Consul in the 
neutral Portuguese colonv, 
discovered to be a spy, 
was kidnapped with 
his wife, forced to reveal 
secrets and killed. 

Shortly afterwards, a party 
of wartime British veterans 
from Calcutta was 
assembled, and sent to 
Goa on another secret 
mission — to destroy 
four German and Italian 
spy ships in the Goan 
harbour. MARIO CABRAL e 
SA recreates the 
suspense, horror and 
excitement of those 
stormy days. 
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Better late 

M RS GANDHI’S ouster from Par¬ 
liament, the breakaway of her 
once-staunch supporter, Devaraj Urs, 
and MGR’s betrayal of her over 
Thanjavur, are eye-openers enough 
for Mrs Gandhi to realise it is time 
for her to quit politics. Her persis¬ 
tent political manoeuvring only pro¬ 
ves the adage : "A woman’s greed 
knows no bounds”. 

M. Dhampalan, Rourkela. 

NOT only did KaJaignar Karunanidhi 
learn his political craft at Periyar 
EVR’s feet (“He learnt his craft at 
E. V. Ramasamy Naicker’s feet”, 
June 10) but so too almost every 
other politician in Tamil Nadu, for 


which reason Tamil Nadu politics has 
been relatively unaffected by natio¬ 
nal events. The photograph of the 
late Chief Minister Arignar Ann ad u- 
rai pointing to Anbil Dnarmalingam, 
the DMK candidate for the Thanja¬ 
vur byelection, with Kalaignar 
Karunanidhi was a pleasant surprise. 
V. A. Paonkodi Selvan, Thnuvaiya.ru. 

THE Madras astrologer P. T. Sunda- 
ram (“Yes and No”, June 10) says : 
“She (Mrs Gandhi) certainly would 
have won in Thanjavur but her vic¬ 
tory would have created fresh prob¬ 
lems for her”. This ambiguous 
statement appears ridiculous without 
any supporting astrological facts. It 
is a pity that Prof Sundaram has not 
noticed the sixth house of. the native, 
a guiding factor which clearly indi¬ 
cates Mrs Gandhi's inability to con¬ 
test the byelection. Further, how 
can Saturn, being the Lord of Jus¬ 
tice, allow the native to escape the 
verdict of law during his own period? 
M. Bhasker Rav, Lucknow. 

NOT Karunanidhi (“Hush-hush mee¬ 
tings in Delhi”, June 10) but the Urs- 
MGR combine defeated Mrs Gandhi. 
You have given undue prominence 
to Mr Karunanidhi, in explaining 
why Mrs Gandhi backed out. Mr Ka¬ 
runanidhi now depends on agitations 
to keep up his popularity. In bis in¬ 
terview ("I am glad I defeated her”) 
he complains that MGR had denied 
permission to set up a statue of EVR 
near the Sankaracharya’s math in 
Kanchipuram. This was for good 
reasons. Had a statue of EVR Been 
erected there, it would definitely 
have offended the Hindus and pro¬ 
voked a conflict between the Hindus 
and atheist followers of EVR. 
Ramanathan M. S., Tiruninravur. 


I WOULD have liked Mr Karuna¬ 
nidhi to speak about the terror that 
was let loose on the staff of CMC 
Hospital, Vellore and the kind of 
punishment that was awarded to agi¬ 
tating graduate teachers during his 
rule. Mr Karunanidhi’s political wis¬ 
dom would never have been doubted 
had he resigned as soon as the Emer¬ 
gency was declared. But be stayed 
put until he was finally unseated by 
Mrs Gandhi. What is Mr Karuna- 
nidhi's reply to the charges brought 
forward by C.G.K. Reddy about the 
misuse of power during the Emer¬ 
gency ? 

S. A. Alagarasamy, Madras. 

MR M. KARUNANIDHI’s accusation 
of corruption against MGR (“What I 
was fighting for in Thanjavur”, June 
10) is not simply a case of the pot 
calling the kettle black, but a pot 
covered with layers of soot, calling 
the kettle black. It is common 
knowledge that during Mr Karuna¬ 
nidhi’s tenure as Chief Minister, cor¬ 
ruption was systematised. One could 
get admitted to a medical or engi¬ 
neering college by paying a fixed 
bribe. MGR may be a mutanki, but 
he is now Chief Minister, just as a 
grocer’s daughter is now Prime Mi¬ 
nister of Britain; to refer to them 
with such names is in poor taste. 
A.R.R. Narayanan, Rourkela. 

KARUNANIDHI did nothing to 'bet¬ 
ter the lot of farmers during his 
tenure. He raised the price of elec¬ 
tricity from nine paise to. 16 paise 
per.unit. He was also responsible 
tor the rise in rice smuggling and 
the scarcity of rice in Tamil Nadu. 
MGR, on the other hand, has been 
trying hard to assuage the hardship 
of farmers, and done fairly well. 

K. Elanlhirayan, Madras. 


Fascist 'culture' 

<i r T HE ambitions of the RSS" 
1 (June 10) by Madhu Limaye 
is an eye-opener. Mr Limaye has left 
no stone unturned to expose the 
shameful role of the RSS, which in 
recent years has emerged as a threat 
to national integration and develop¬ 
ment. Under the garb of nationalism 
and cultural awareness, it is playing 
a dubious role. It should mend its 
ways and act as a liberal cultural 
organisation without dabbling in fas¬ 
cist politics. 

Soubhagyabanta Maharana, Bolantfr. 
ACCORDING to Mr Limaye. the 
RSS is drawing inspiration from the 
Nixon-Kissinger-Brzezinski-Carter line. 
He also spates that the RSS wants 
friendship with China because Ame¬ 
rica supports China. This is not de¬ 
nied. But when the USA ‘tilted’ to¬ 
wards Pakistan during the 1971 Indo- 
Pak conflict, did the RSS support 
Pakistan ? He also claims the RSS 


used Subramaniam Swamy to deni¬ 
grate Janata leaders. Considering Mr 
{jvamy’s attacks against Mr Vaj¬ 
payee. this would mean the RSS is 
unhappy wt.h the latter. But Mr 
Limaye contradicts himself by stating 
that any criticism of Mr Vajpayee, 
no matter how mild, is resented by 
the RSS. 

Sudhendu Ranian Pandey, Bhagalpur. 

THE picture showing the RSS chief 
Balasaheb Deoras as a woman rock¬ 
ing a baby (Morarji Desai) in her 
arms ("Mother India ?”, May 20) is 
not, as you would have us believe, 
the handiwork of the RSS. The pic¬ 
ture was made by an ardent socialite 
who had attended the All-India An- 
grezi Hatao Sammelan at Nagpur. 
The artist had shown the picture to 
“Netaji” (Raj Narain) while he was 
addressing a Press conference. Be¬ 
sides, how a picture showing Deoras 
as a woman would gladden mem-: 
hers of tile RSS, eludes me. 

A. K. Sharma, Nagpur. 


Bank on husbands 

SS S. CHATTOPADHYAYA's 
letter (Opinion, June 10) re¬ 
minded me ot my own experience 
wuh a similar private bank, with its 
headquarters in Delhi. After taking 
all the trouble to go for the inter¬ 
view, it was disappointing to see that 
the interviewer had no intention of 
giving me a job at all. He asked 
me as to why I needed a job at all 
when my husband was earning en¬ 
ough to feed me and.ipy child. If 
they are of the view that girls with 
earning husbands have no right to 
seek jobs, why was this not made 
clear in the advertisement itself? 
Another friend of mine who suffer¬ 
ed the same fa’te at an interview 
for a bank officer’s job in Bangalore 
was asked why she was so greedy 
for more money when her husband , 
was a bank officer himself. It is 
high time women resisted such hu¬ 
miliation. 

R. Devi, Bombay 
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Naughty baby 

M O. MATHAI’s “Nobel words” 
(Upimon, June lit; was amusing 
enough to be included in "Humour 
in leal nte”. Rajiv Gandhi, appar¬ 
ently d very docile and non-comnuttal 
person, was either asking tor some 
reaction trom Mathai, which goes to 
credit his sense of humour, or was 
just being plain honest and dumb m 
the .interview (“Rajiv Gandhi ans¬ 
wers”, May 13j, wnich reflects, as 
Mathai so bluntly put it, the size ot 
(he brain his head contains. In any 
case, Mathai was provoked. 

Now, this does not speak much of 
is 'the “goodwill that he still retains 
” towards Rajiv”, nor does it prove his 
statements about Rajiv in his book 
to be true. On the conlrary, it des¬ 
troys the credibility of his story. 
Maybe Mathai hoped to get away 
with certain allegations concerning 
Rajiv in his book, not realising that 
Rajiv was no more aery baby and 
had something to say for himself. 
Mr Mathai. one can ha sure, was not 
one bit amused. He was insulted. 
MiDali Gupta, Secunderabad 



M. O. MATHAI says in his letter 
that even for an adult, memory is 
In direct proportion to the size ot the 
brain. Any neuro-surgeon will tell 
you that this is utter nonsense, that 
no person, however brainy, is likely 
to retain for long, events of a rout¬ 
ine and inconsequential nature. But 
their, writing nonsense has become a 
prerogative of Mr Mathai. 

R. Ravkhandran, Madras 


Rank incompetence 

I T is shameful that responsible high- 
ranking officers in the Indian 
& Army on whom depends the security 
r« of this country, 'ack competence 
and integrity and do not hesitate 
to bring disaster to their country in 
exchange for wine, women and 
wealth. The extract “Sabotage in the 
1961 war” by Lt Col J. R. Saigal 
(retd) (June 10) should serve as an 
eyeopener to everyone in service, 
and every citizen of India. The ex¬ 
amples of sabotage cited in the ex¬ 
tract should be inquired into by the 
Government, and the Armed Forces’ 
administration should be cleansed. 
Admittedly, excessive political inter- 


Firstlanguag 

VfEELAKANT PATRI's article 
11 “North Eastern States take up 
the cudgels” (May 6) helps to focus 
attention on the indispensability of 
English as an essential language in 
India. English besides being the mo¬ 
ther tongue of several thousand In¬ 
dians, is also the de facto official and 
academic language. Again, English is 
almost the mother tongue of those 
living in the North Eastern States, 
who are confronted with a choice 
between a number of undeveloped 
dialects and English.We should accord 
English its legitimate status. 

C. O. Sadasivan, Trivandrum 

IP-AFTER so many years of Indepen¬ 
dence, a few tribal groups do not 
i learn a language recognised in the 
Constitution, it certainly isn’t the 
fault of- the Government. I am not 
aware of the number of years Mr 
Patri has spent In the North Eastern 
Slates, but as one who has lived here 


ferenre in the army makes it in¬ 
effective and irksome, but it should 
not be immune from a system of 
checks and balances. 

Jasvinder Smgh, New Delhi. 

LT COL SAIGAL’s historical narra¬ 
tive. if it can be so called, is an in¬ 
coherent compound of personal at¬ 
tacks on commanders, senior and 
junior officers and even NCOs. As a 
former gunner, he takes devilish glee 
in swivelling his gun on all except 
himself. How the amorous acts of 
military intelligence officers, or their 
love for booze, can be the subject 
master of the NEFA debacle is be¬ 
yond our comprehension. 

Jahan Das and Kartick Chandra Das, 
Calcutta. 


tor tour decades, I can say that not¬ 
withstanding English becoming the 
"official language”, it is used only by 
the elite and not by the masses. 

B. K. Mandat, Bongaigaon 

THE attitude of the West Bengal 
Government towards English is fast 
becoming an enigma. On May 9, 1977, 
I attended the Rabindra Purashkar 
awards ceremony. The gathering was 
addressed by, among others, Mr Jyo- 
ti Basu and Prof Sambhu Ghosh. 
While Mr Basu explained the need 
for the introduction of Bengali at all 
levels, with which I agree, Prof Ghosh 
expressed his unhappiness at the fact 
that Bengalis very often use English 
while talking. Yet. he praised the 
attempts of a foreigner, Dr Dusan 
Zbavitel, to master the language of 
Tagore and Nazrul. I fail to under¬ 
stand his logic. If we praise a Foreign¬ 
er for learning our language, we 
must also praise a Bengali for learn¬ 
ing a foreign language. 

Rathmdranath ChaHopadhyay, Calcut¬ 
ta. 


Generally absurd 

L T GEN GILL has achieved the 
impossible (“Are Generals above 
the law?”, May 20). At least over 
his misdemeanour, the Government, 
the Opposition, and the Fourth Es¬ 
tate are of one mind — a rare thing 
to come by 1 All of them are ardent 
champions of freedom of expression, 
and yet believe members of the 
Armed Forces should not express 
their views. But why ? Political 
standpoint and activism arc not one 
and the same thing. Ajoy Bose has 
quoted regulations which were fram¬ 
ed in the colonial past. We do not 
hesitate to amend our Constitution, 
but why such Bourbonism only for 
the Armed Forces? Wc have gurus 
advocating free sex, journalists ex¬ 
tolling the virtues of instant grati¬ 
fication, ’ luminaries preaching urine 
therapy: but when a cranky brasshat 
makes a stupid comment, why the 
dickens can’t it be ignored ? 

Mr Bhupcsh Gupta should not be 
unaware that in the USSR Party 
membership is encouraged in the 
Forces (which are, albeit sectarian, 
politicised all the same). Yet when 
he goes into tantrums over an 
inconsequential utterance from a per¬ 
son who is intellectually even more 
inconsequential, surely he does not 
show his professed concern for 
fundamental human rights 1 Neither 
does the Government, nor does Ajoy 
Bose. 

Brig Copal Bose (retd.), Madhupur. 


A stinker 

I F UAJNEESII finds the culture of 
Pune setting ("Pune stinks*,’ Juno 
1U) he is welcome to quit the city. 
He is a hypocrite who professes the 
anti-culture ot degeneration in the 
name ot spiritualism to unassuming 
westerners, but has I ailed to impress 
the local population. The hypocrite 
in him stands exposed when he per¬ 
sists in his harangues against the 
heritage of the country oil its very 
soil. Only the refined cultural an¬ 
cestry ot the city, and the country, 
prevents people from throwing drop¬ 
outs like him out of India. 

V. G. Vijairaqhavan and K. Krishnan, 
Pune. 


Religious killing 

P 1ANKS to Associated Press for 
the exclusive photographs of exe¬ 
cution; in Iran* (‘Tran executes”, 
June 10) under the regime of the re¬ 
ligious leader Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, who was called the “JP 
of Iran”. As far as I know, our JP 
is neither a religious leader nor a 
killer. It will be several generations 
before the Ayatollah achieves the 
eminence and nobility of our.JP, 
simply because a person who presides 
over a wave of senseless executions 
fulfils no role of a religious leader, 
Amrit Lall, 24 Parganas. 


Illustration /Ahi Bhutan Malik 
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lira Guilty Men 


To start with. Finance 
Minister Charan 
Singh must go 

By KEWAL VARMA " 


Behind the 
Rising Prices 




HE country is beginning 

to pay the price. Two 

years of total mismanage¬ 
ment and reckless econo¬ 
mic policies have brought 
the day of reckoning for 
the Janata Party very near. The dry 
powder of an economic crisis has 
been accumulating for quite some* 
time. But it has been left to Chau- * 
dhury Charan Singh to ignite the 

powder with his archaic, parochial 

“Baghpet” economic philosophy. In 
the last four months during which 
he has been the country’s Finance 
Minister, the annual rate* of inflation 
has been 29 per cent. The official 
wholesale price index increased from 
183 on February 10 to 200.6 on June 
9: a 9.6 per cent increase in four 
months. During the corresponding pe¬ 
riod last year, the index increased 
by merely 1.2 per cent, from 181.4 
to 184.6, proving that the current 
price increase is not seasonal. Nor is 
it just a coincidence that the present 
inflationary bout started within two 
weeks of Charan Singh becoming the 
Finance Minister. If the present trend 
is not tempered, Charan Singh will 
have gifted to the country a record 
inflation. What is worse is that it is a 
pure and simple man-made inflation. 

The main cause of the present in¬ 
flation is that too much money is 
chasing too few goods and the ex¬ 
cessive expansion in money supply 
has been caused by huge budgetary 
deficits. In the first two years ot' 
Janata rule, the total budgetary defi¬ 
cits added up to Rs 2,525 crores 
(This does not include the Rs 555 
crores of accumulated deficits by the 
States.) In the current financial year 
of Chaudbury Charan Singles re¬ 
gime, measures taken by the Central 
and State Governments so far have 
created a built-in budgetary deficit of 
over Rs 2,500 crores. This consists ot 
about Rs 1,370 crores of uncovered 
gap in the Central budget and Rs 700 
crores due to increase in prices of 
imported crude and petroleum pro¬ 
ducts and various wage increases 
granted so far. In addition to tins 
yawning budgetary deficit, the total 
market borrowings of the Central 
3 > Government are planned to increase 
8 by Rs 200 crores this year. Unless 
c credit to the private sector is further 
g cut the increased market borrowings 








are invaWubly financed by created 
money. 

In fairness to the Janata, it must 
be said that it inherited u highly mis- 
managed monetary economics from 
the previous Indira regime. Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s 1975 anti-inflationary package, 
though draconian and highly iniqui¬ 
tous, did restore equilibrium and or¬ 
der in the economy. The oil shock 
was also absorbed. In itself, it was a 
great economic feat, with few para¬ 
llels in the non-socialist, non-oil-pro¬ 
ducing world. But then came the 
Emergency and with it the emer¬ 
gence of Sanjay. He laid down the 
outlines of the 197G budget, which 
was the most irresponsible budget in 
the fiscal history of the country. In¬ 
stead of mobilisation, there was in 
fact demobilisation of resources. The 
only mobilisation of resources under¬ 
taken in the Emergency year of 1970 
was a futile scorch for hidden gold 
in a Jaipur fort. 

As a result of the 'Sanjay budget’ 
all the so-called economic gains of 
the Emergency were wiped out. The 
money supply expansion which was 
contained by the 1975 anti-inflation 
package, again started getting out of 
hand. It .increased from 11.3 per cent 
in 1975-76 to 20.3 pei cent in 1976- 
77. The Janata Government made 
only a half-hearted attempt to 
bring the situation under control. 
The rate of the money supply expan¬ 
sion in 1977-78 was about 17 per cent, 
and this went up to 18 per cent in 
1978-79. If the current economic po¬ 
licies continue, the money supply 
expansion in the current year could 
be about 25 per cent. In the mean 
lime, the accumulated heat of unin¬ 
terrupted excessive money supply 
expansion of the last three years has 
already started displaying its after¬ 
effects in the shape of 29 per cent 
annual rate of inflation. 

But why have prices started rising 
only now when the money supply 
has been expanding for the last 
three years? The answer is simple. 

It has been given by the Janata 
Party President Chandrashekhar him¬ 
self: "There is a crisis of confidence 
in the country". The Janata Govern¬ 
ment has lost its credibility. More 
than anything else, it has lost on 
the psychological front. As a result, 
an inflationary psychology has grip¬ 
ped the country. In economic terms, 
the inflationary psychology incerascs 
the velocity of money i.e. the rate of 
circulation of money. Excessive ex¬ 
pansion iii money supply with acce¬ 
lerated circulation of money com¬ 
pounds its inflationary impact. Under 
the inflationary psychology every¬ 
body, the consumer, the trader and 
the manufacturer, tends to hoard, 
obviously, according to their respec¬ 
tive capacities. This only accentuates 
artificial shortages and further stokes 
the Are of inflation. 

The man-made shortages are fur¬ 
ther compourfBed by a virtual total 
collapse of public sector management ~ 
in the key economic sectors of rail- £ 
ways, coal, power, ports and steel. £ 
Though all are under one Govern- 1 
rnent. we witness the strange spccta- 5 
tie of one department blaming the s 


It the present course is 
rvot tempered Charan 
Singh will have gifted to 
the economy a record 
inflation of 30 per cent 
or more. 


oilier. The railways complain that 
they do not have sufficient coal ,7nd 
power, the coal people complain that 
they are being let down by the rail¬ 
ways. and power stations complain 
that they are not getting coal and 
the railways arc not doing their job. 
Eor the past nine months, a monito¬ 
ring sub-ronimiilcc of the Cabinet 
is supposed to be going into the 
problems of these sectors. Apart 
from asking various departments to 
put up notes, it has done pretty 
little. Jn the mean time, the vicious 
circle is becoming more and more 
vicious, holding the whole country to 
ransom. 


Railwa ys 

What's wrong with each of these 
sectors? Lei's take them one by one. 
The railways carried 212.6 million 
tonnes of freight in 1976 77. In the 
first year of the Janata rule it came 
down to 210.8 million tonnes, and in 
the second year to 198.9 million 
tonnes. The beginning made in the 
third year indicates that there will 


he a further slump. How helpless 
the railways are cannot bo better 
illustrated than bv quoting the latent 
Press handout of the Ministry of 
Hallways. It says : “Various factors, 
mostly beyond the control of the 
railways, affected rail operations re¬ 
sulting in loss of revenue-earning 
traffic during April. 1979, the first 
mon h of the current financial year. 
Mechanical breakdown in the Central 
India and Talchcr coalfields, labour 
strikes in certain Ilcngul-Kihar col¬ 
lieries, shortage of power in the 
washeries affecting movement of raw 
coal to the steel plants, breakdown 
of reclaimers at Bachcli for about 10 
days and accumulation of ore stocks 
at Vi/ag pm t restricting loading 
po'cntiul for movement of iron ore 
for export, anil immobilisation of 
2.000 wagons for mine than a fort¬ 
night in the Jamshedpur area on 
account of disturbances, were some 
of the factors. Rail operation in the 
eastern sector remained interrupted 
on account of vaiious agitations and 
wildcat s'rikes by the railway staff. 
As a result of these factors, the 
railways moved only 15.21 million 
tonnes of the originating revenue- 
earning freight traffic during April. 
1979.-as against 17.06 million tonnes 
moved during April, 1978. The ap¬ 
proximate number of passengers 
booked in the month of April, 1979, 
was 256 millions, a drop of 46.64 
millions compared to April, 1978. 
Both suburban and non-suburban 
traffic regis:ercd a drop, the former 
by 19.9 per cent and the latter by 
10.5 per cent over the corresponding 
month of last year". 
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I Drop, drop, 
. drop _ 

Now, power. After West Bengal, 
4 lt is Maharashtra's turn, and as a 
result, the country’s two most indus¬ 
trialised States are allhcted with a 
• power crisis. God forbid, but if the 
rains are inadequate, practically the 
whole country will become West 
Bengal and Maharashtra. Fears that 
, 1979 will be a year of darkness in 
t the event of a monsoon failure, arc 
based on the performance of thermal 
’ power stations last year. The gene¬ 
ration of elecTicity or thermal power 
Stations in 1978-79 increased by only 
2.8 per cent. The latest bulletin of 
the Central Electricity Authority 
admits : “The plant load factor of 
thermal stations, including nuclear, 
during 1978-79 declined to about 
48.4 per cent from the 1977-78 level 
of 50.8 per cent”. The maintenance 
and coal supplies to thermal stations 
have further deteriorated. As a re¬ 
sult, there is no hope, of reversing 
the downward trend in the perfor¬ 
mance of the thermal stations. In a 
way, the Janata has been very lurkv. 
There have been good monsoons and. 
as a result, the generation of hydel 
power increased by 25 9 per cent in 
1978-79. This covered the shortfalls 
in thermal stations. If luck does 
not favour the country this year, 
sipch an option will not be available. 
In the mean time, the Energy Minis¬ 
try is trying to live through the crisis 
through bluffs. It claimed that a new 
generating capacity of 5022 MW has 
been added during 1978-79. But the 
Power Engineers’ Association has 
challenged this claim. According to 
power engineers, not more than 1800 
MW new capacity is ready for com¬ 
missioning this year. 

In coal, about Rs. 1.100 crores of 
new investment has been made in 


the last five years. This is in addi¬ 
tion to Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 . crores of 
accumulated losses in this period. 
But where has this additional invest¬ 
ment gone? The production in the 
last throe to four years has been 
hovering round 100 million tonnes. 
Fin the last Unco years, coal produc¬ 
tion targets have been revised down¬ 
wards almost ovciv six months. 

In steel, there was absolute de¬ 
cline in pioductinu in all the into- 
gialoc! s eel plants except Bokaro 
dining 1978-79 II pioduclion did 
not (all in link.no, it was because it 
was commissioned last ve,u and >ts 
production cannot hilt pic k lip gia- 
dually. In A pi il last, jt was decided 
lo delilieiately cut the- steel produc¬ 
tion by eight per rent to build up 
coal slocks lor the monsoon peiiod. 
But in the last I luce months, despite 
I he cm in steel pioduclion, coal 
stocks at steel plants inc ceased by 
only 15,000 tonnes. Since coal move¬ 
ment inevitably slows clown during 
the- rainy season, it is I eared that 
with the available coal stocks, the 
steel production will have to he cut 
drnx.jc.ally in the- coming months. As 
reg.nds pints, at one time as many 
as 120 ships weic: wailing on the high 
seas as they were not getting berths 
at ports. 

Inefficient, 

inexperienced 

ministers 

The collapse of the public sector 
infuislriicUire can be traced to the 
inefficiency and inexperience of Jana¬ 
ta Ministers managing these depart¬ 
ments. The only administrative 
experience the Energy Minister 
Bamachaudran has is that of a 
housekeeper at Kaniaraj’s residence. 
It is said that he was very good in 


making coffee for Kamarai’s chosen 
friends. Before he became Minister 
at the Centre, Bamiichanchan did 
not even have the experience of 
managing a municipality. But in 
this wot Id, blind loyally to great men 
pays. 

Now Madhu Bandavaie is a goody 
goody soft socialist. He. promises 
everything to eveiybody. and cannot 
say “no” to anybody. In the first 
flush of Janata’s enthusiasm he got 
all those involved during the 1974 
railway strike reinstated. A strict 
disciplinarian like Morarji Dcsal 
could not stop this; and this affected 
the- morale of cailway officers and 
bred further indiscipline. Gradually, 
Morarji became: desperate. Like 
King Lent, his whole wrath came 
down on the innocents—in this case, 
the Railway Board chairman K. S. 
Rajan. When Dandavaic demurred, 
Morarji told him : “Either you go or 
Rajan will go." Rajan went. This 
has further damaged the morale of 
inilway officers. 

Havmclra Varma was quite success¬ 
ful in labour management as lung as 
the CPI(M) was playing ball with the 
.lanata. But now the Marxists ase 
becoming militant, adding to ihe* 
headaches of Varma. And he has 
been stabbed in the hark by some of 
his own colleagues, like George Fer¬ 
nandes, who have started instigating 
labour. As a result, Ravindra 
Varma’s effectiveness as a Labour 
Minister has reduced considerably. 
In his helplessness, he can only tell 
his Cabinet colleagues : “Et tu, 

Biutus”. And what can one sav 
about (’hand Ram. Coming from 
landlocked Ilaivana, be, perhaps, 
saw a ship for the first time alter 
he became the Union Shipping 
Minister. 

But of the Ministers uf the econo¬ 
my, Biju Patnaik is the biggest 
disappointment. As Orissa Chief 
Minister, he had earned the 
reputation of being a good 
administrator, particularly in tin: 

sphere of economic develop- 
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\ 1111* nt. But as Steel Minis'or, 

lie has proved to be a bluffer and a 
braguart. It seems that he has no 
heart in the Steel Ministry; perhaps 
the Ministry is too small for his ego. 

However, perhaps more than the 
inefficiency and inexperience of indi¬ 
vidual Ministers, it is the collective 
incompatibility of the Janata coali¬ 
tion which is mucking up the 
economy. With the Janata withering 
away at a growing pace, each consti¬ 
tuent and each lop Minister is in a 
great hurry and has become 
desperate to consolidate his mass 
base. If the Janata breaks up. which 
it will, George Fernandes, for 
Instance, will have to fall back on 
trade unions to survive politically. 

f The Jana Sangh depends on traders. 

* and Charan Singh on kulaks. In 
fact, this free-for-all game was 
started in its wmst form by Chau- 
dliurv Charan Singh when he became, 
the Finance Minister and, of course, 
the Deputy Prime Minister also. In 
his budget, he offered windfall gains 
to kulaks at the cost of urban people. 
Against all economic rationale and 
advice of the Planning Commission, 
lie abolished all duties on fertilisers, 
power tillers and PVC pipes for irri¬ 
gation, and reduced duties on diesel 
for pump sets. 

Subsequent to the budget, Charan 
Singh most skilfully used the credit 
instruments and his authority over 
other economic Ministries to transfer 
mins to his rich farmer constituents. 
Charan Singh conns from the heart¬ 
land of the sugar-growing districts 
of western UP. He seems to have 
rn'ered into an unwritten under¬ 
standing with sugar magnates that 
he would enable them to cam mas¬ 
sive profits provided they paid high 
prices to growers. Thus, when he 
became the Finance Minister, the 
wholesale price index of sugar, 
khandsari and gur was 130; now it 
has crossed 190. All in four months. 
The sugar industry was given most 
liberal bank credits. This created 
the holding capacity in the industry. 
Simultaneously, the sugar syndicate, 
despite massive production, regulated 
the sugar supplies in such a manner 

* ns led to the rigging of ihc retail 
sugar prices. When the sugar syn¬ 
dicate was manipulating the prices, 
the Government became a passive 
spectator. In fact, Bhanu Pratap 
Singh, a dyed-in-the-wool kulak and 
Chaudhury protege, proved too smart 
for his senior, Sardar Surjit Singh 
Barnala, and for all practical purpo¬ 
ses controls the Food Ministry which 
is in charge of the sugar department. 
It is only now that the Government 
has taken over the monthly releases 
of sugar. But the sugar syndicate 
still wields considerable influence 
over the sugar controller’s office. 

As in the case of sugar, the whole¬ 
sale price index of edible oils in the 

/ last tour months increased from 149 

t to 172. First, in his budget, Charan 
Singh announced a basic customs 
duty of 12.5 per cent on imported 
palm oil, rapeseed oil, soyabean nil, 
sunflower oil and palmolive oil. This 
set in motion a price rise in 
edible.oils. Also, tankers bringing 
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imported edible oils were not accor¬ 
ded priority and were not given 
berths in ports for weeks together. 
It is worth investigating who cons- 
pirated in this delay. This was 
enough to create an artificial scarcity 
of edible oils. 

Charan Singh’s pro-kulak bias 
knows no limits. He has now put a 
ceiling of Rs. 100 crores on the food- 
for-work programme for the current 
year. This programme is, perhaps, 
the only positive economic achieve¬ 
ment of ihc Janata. Even though it 
was conceived and made possible by 
the previous Government, the credit 
for implementation certainly goes to 
Ihc Janata. Despite leakages and 
corruption in the programme, it pro¬ 
vides employment and increases the 
wage level of agricultural workers. 
It is catching up in a big way. Apart 
from pushing up the wage levels of 
agricultural workers, it has reduced 
their abject dependence on rich 
farmers. Agricultural workers and 
marginal farmers conserve food from 
the quota they receive under the 
programme; as a result, they will not 
have to go to village moneylenders 
and rich farmers for food in the lean 
season at “any price” — either in 
cash or in kind. This is enough to 
enrage kulaks. So they have nipped 
the programme in the bud. When 
the rood stocks have swelled to 22 
million tonnes — experts think that 
beyond 16 million tonnes food stocks 
are counter productive — Charan 
Singh will let food stocks sfloil in the 
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rains and bp eaten bv rodents rather 
than by the hungry millions in the 
rural area. Atter all, American 
kulaks also either keep their land 
fallow or burn I heir grains in the 
fields 'other than wipe out hunger 
In the developing countries. 

Earlier, the widening budgetary 
gaps did not deter Cliarun Singh 
from increasing the subsidy on ferti¬ 
liser. Now, he is increasing the sub¬ 
sidy on food. With the big increase 
in productivity, the cost of produc¬ 
tion of agricultural commodities has 
come down this year. Yet. the pro- 
rurenient prices of wheat have been 
increased, and of rice and cotton are 
being increased in the teeth of oppo¬ 
sition from the Planning Commission. 
The Agricultural Prices Commission, 
which recommends these increases, 
is packed with kulaks and is headed 
by a kulak oriented administrator, 
Avtar Singh Khaloon; there is no 
representative of consumei s in this 
commission. The Finance Ministry, 
which normally should plav the'role 
of o moderator in such cases, is open¬ 
ly aiding these moves even though 
in the process it is making its task of 
fiscal and monetary management 
more difficult. Charan Singh’s keen¬ 
ness to help middle and rich farmers 
is so strong that lie recently raised 
the limit of Government subsidy for 
installing inigation pumps from 5- 
am* holdings to 10-acrc holdings. 

A free for all 


When Chuudhurv C.li.ir.in Singh is 
so unabashedly using his govern¬ 
mental position to shower undeserv¬ 
ed windfall gains on his constituency, 
which by no stretch of imagination 
belongs to the weaker sections of the 
society, he has no moral authority 
to deny the same privilege to his 
other Ministerial colleagues and 
constituents of the Janata Party. 
The Jana Sangh has started insti¬ 
gating traders to demand abolition 
of sales tax. Why should traders 
pay safes tax, when repot ts reaching 

Tlavtndra Varma 
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Of the Ministers of the 
Economy Biju Patnalk 
is the biggest disappo¬ 
intment. As Steel Minis¬ 
ter he has proved to be 
a bluffer and a braggart. 
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Delhi indicate that in many parts 
rich farmers are not paying land 
revenue because they feel they have 
their own Government? It is report¬ 
ed that they are not returning'loans 
of cooperative banks since the 
supreme bank in the country, namely 
the Reserve Bank, is now under the 
control of their leader, Charan Singh. 

Earlier, when the Gujarati mafia 
had monopolised all the critical 
economic instruments, it also follow¬ 
er ed the axiom : charity begins at 

1 home. The Gujarati’s lust for gold is 
? well known. They had an eye on 

2 the nation’s gold stocks built with 
the sweat and tears of the people. 

3 The former Finance Minister, H. M. 
9 Patel, auctioned gold to reduce prices. 

But with eveiy auction, the gold 
price went up and the country, qji a 
very conservative estimate, lost Rs. 
50 crores. Anybody with any know¬ 
ledge of international economics 
should have known that with the 
erosion of confidence in the dollar, 
and the proposed official restoration 
of gold contribution in the European 
monetary system, the internatfbnal 
prices of gold would inevitably go 
up, and this would inevitably have 
an effect on domestic prices of gold 
in India. Rut who bothers about the 
nation’s interest and disinterested 
intelligent projections, when money¬ 
making by policy makers and their 
friends is the primary motivation? 

In _ this free-for-all atmosphere, 
organised and unionised sections of 
employees, both white, collared and 
blue collared, cannot be expected to 
remain far behind. More so when 
they have such a vocal and irrepres¬ 
sible political pation as -George 
Fernandes in the Cabinet. Bank 
employees in particular made a 
mockfiry of the feeble, attempts to 
evolve a wage poliev. At first, 
Morarji showed his impoient anger. 
He threatened to issue an ordinance 
to ban bank strikes. But his Cabinet 
colleagues. responsive to urban 
middle class pressure, browbeat him 
and bank employees got what 
they were demanding. Then Charan 
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'The Janata will not 
administer tough medicine' 


Dr Raj Krishna, a member of Ike 
Wanning Commission since 1977, 
has bedn an important spokesman 
of the Janata Government's over - 
all economic policies. At the turn 
of the peat he extolled the Gov- 
•raiment's good economic house¬ 
keeping in a long newspaper arti¬ 
cle. A brief six months Cater the 
tide has turned dramatically and 
it is an altogether more defensive 
Dr Krishna who answers AJOY 
BOSi.’s questions. 


1 - "1 What are the causes of 

inflation and what are the 
prospects if the present 

policies continue? 

A : There has been an 

,_{unnecessary controversy 

whether the budget caused the 


inflation or not. In any country 
intiation is caused by three basic 
reasons : the cost push factor, the 
demand pull I actor and scarcity. 
Fortunately we have not had very 
much scarcity. But the cost push 


factors have become very strung 
because of the recent increase in 



prices of petroleum products, 
cement, steel, etc. There is alsu 
some increase in indirect taxes 
because of the last budget. lln 
the demand pull side, tne main 
cause of concern is the 18 per 
cent increase in the supply of 
money in the last year, partly due 
to the very large Government dell- 
til of l\s 1,400 crores. So the 
present inflation is due to cost 
push I actors and demand pull fac¬ 
tors. Which factor is stronger Is. 
I think, a largely academic ques¬ 
tion, because from the policy point 
of view, both shuuld be attacked. 

Q: What are the components of 
the anti-inflationary package ’sug¬ 
gested by you ? 

A : We have basically recoin- 
mended lour measures. First, the 
rare of growth of the money sup¬ 
ply should be brought down to 10 
per cent, particularly by squeezing 
commercial credit give* to traders. 
But the . productive credit flow 
should be • maintained. Second, 
the nun-developmental expendi¬ 
ture of the Central Government 
should be cut down by at least 10 
per cent. Third, -the bank In¬ 
terest rate should be raised from 
flitlC per emit t« 10 per cent and 
other interest fbtes should also 
be tfthpl Upwards, And finally, 
-We' .wis* .#>Faur. essential com- 
modifies; grains, sugar, edible oil 
and common ' varieties of doth 
-mast riot bc^l&ww to rise at all 
Zero Htftatitoii in . all these com¬ 


modities is possible because the 
Government can cither have 
buller stocks or import these com¬ 
modities. It is absolutely impor¬ 
tant that these prices arc not 
allowed to rise. Further, increases 
in administered prices should be 
postponed and partial increases in 
the price of ’ coal, petroleum -pro¬ 
ducts, rice and cotton vmfch Have 
been proposed, should be postpon¬ 
ed until the price situation has 
stabilised. 

Q: Will the Government really 
lake up these measures? 

A: Well, out of the package, it 
seems that the Reserve Bank of 
India is already squeezing credit 
and the Government has also taken 
■action to bring down the market 
price of sugar and also started re¬ 
leasing more edible oil in the open 
market. But, so far there has been 
no aotion to raise interest rates. 
And no substantial action is being 
contemplated to reduce nun-deve¬ 
lopmental expenditure. This Is 
very necessary because we feel 
that if the Government deficit con- 
tinue* to be large it will not be 
possible for the RBI to reduce the 
growth of the money supply. The 
Government-should also be careful 
hot to raise the prices of coal, rice, 
petroleum products and cotton 
even if they are necessary. 

Q : Bui do you think that the 
Janata Government has the politi¬ 
cal will to implement* the whole 
package? 


A. No. I don't think it is 
possible. This is be< au.se of politi¬ 
cal reasons. Any of the proposed 
expenditure cuts will adversely 
affect some interests. All these, 
interests have strong representa¬ 
tion in the Government. For in¬ 
stance, agricultural subsidies can¬ 
not be cu-t and probably subsidies 
for some agricultural products will 
be raised. Similarly, staff emolu¬ 
ments have also to be raised. De¬ 
fence expenditure will probably 
not be reviewed. The expenditure 
on prohibition will also have to bo 
incurred. All these expenditures 
cannot be cut because of uolitical 
reasons. 

Q. What would then be the 
effect of the anti-inflationary pac- 
kaae? 

A: Well, it would be like admi¬ 
nistering half the required dose 
to the patient. The easier medicine 
like credit squeeze and supply 
management of essential commo¬ 
dities will be administered. But 
the more difficult medicine, name¬ 
ly cutting down of non-develop- 
mental expenditure and the rai¬ 
sing of interest rates, would not 
be possible. 

Q : What then are the prospects 
and which section of the popula¬ 
tion would be hit by the inflation? 

A‘ Well, the rate of inflation 
will rise to 12 per cent m this 
financial year. And as in all in¬ 
flationary situations, it will be the 
agricultural labourers, factory 
workers, fixed salary earners—all 
whose incomes do not rise with 
prices—who will be hit the worst, 
win: re as manufacturers and busi¬ 
nessmen will gain since their in¬ 
comes rise with prices. Some big 
farmers will also gain if agri¬ 
cultural prices rise. 

Q. What effect will this infla¬ 
tion have on the plan and the 
growth prospects of the country? 

A: Inflation will force the Gov¬ 
ernment to spend more and more 
money on nan-developmental items 
and less on planned projects. In¬ 
flation is always regressive. It does 
not increase the rate of invest¬ 
ment nor does it help the growth 
prospects of the country. 

Q : flow desperate do you think 
is the situation? 

A: Fortunately, we have y food 
buffer stock of 22 million tunnes 
and foreign exchange reserves of 
Rs 5,000 crores. This makes it 
easier for the present Government 
to deal with the situation than 
was the case in the carlv seventies. 
The situation Is bad but wc will 
survive. 




Singh tried to be firm and said that 
in the public sector he would not let 
wages increase bv more than the 10 
per cent ceiling fixed bv the Bureau 
of Public enterprises. But in the 
mean time, coal miners demonstrated 
their unity through a token strike 
'and threatened an indefinite strike. 


This unnerved the Government. 
Twelve hours before the strike was 
to siart, it conceded an 18 per cent 
increase in the coal miners wages. 
This has opened the floodgates of 
wage explosion and the so-called 
wage policy of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment is in a shambles. 


Now a big fuss is being made on 
the bonus for railwaymen. George 
Fernandes has made it dear that he 
will remain in the Government onlv 
if railwaymen get bonus. If he goes 
out of the Government, he will make 
things impossible for tho Govern¬ 
ment. at least through the railways. 
Chaudhury Charan Singh, who has 
been opposing bonus, perhaps realis¬ 
es this. So he is entering into 
competitive radicalism with George. 
In his letter to the Prime Minister, 
he has said that if bonus is given to 
railwaymen. it .cannot be denied to 
employee's of other departmental 
undertakings and State and Central 
Governments, including the security 
forces. This will cd.st Rs. GOO crores 
per annum to the- exchequer. In ad¬ 
dition, the sudden countrywide police 
revolt cannot but lead to a hefty 
increase in their wage bill : Punjab, 
with its panicky response, has al¬ 
ready set the pace in this regard. 

Back to the 
blackmarket' 

One of the most serious failings of 
the Janata has beeii the rcemcrgence 
of blackmarketing during its regime. 
In the last two years, hiore than Rs. 
200 crores of black money must have 
been generated through biackmarket- 
ing. And in commodities for which 
the Great Socialist George is respon¬ 
sible. Paper is openly selling at 
treble the controlled price, cement at 
double the price, tyres and tubes at 
50 per cent higher. Steel prices in 
the open market are 50 per cent 
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higher than those fixed by the Go¬ 
vernment, and soda ash is selling at 
about 70 per cent higher than fixed 
by manufacturers. The value of 
property and gold has shot up by 100 
per cent in the last two years. Cot¬ 
ton prices have come down, but 
cotton textile prices have gone up. 
Traders, emboldened by their politi¬ 
cal power, are indulging in black- 
} marketing with impunity. And our 
George is not raising even his little 
finger. Perhaps this is the price he 
Is paying for seeking Jana Sangh 
support to dislodge Devi Lai. Mr. 
Fernandes cannot keep his credibility 
with empty threats alone. Only lately 
he came out against the rising com¬ 
munal violence but the next day 
took back a lot of what he had said. 

The finance ministry remains most 
complacent. It has become a victim 
of its own propaganda that the bud¬ 
get has caused an increase of only 
0.8 per cent in the price index. It is 
trying to deceive itself that with 
foreign exchange reserves and the 
food stock, there is nothing much to 
fc worry about. But with congestion in 
w ports, it may not be possible to 
arrange timely imports. Also, the 
international price of practically 
every commodity is higher than the 
domestic price. In other words, the 
gteater the imports, the higher will 
be the imported inflation. Also, 
shortages of some non-tradeables, i.e. 
items which cannot be imported, like 
power and transport, are becoming 
serious. After some time it may not 
be possible to import unlimited quan¬ 
tities of petroleum products and 
crude to meet the shortfall in the 
sources of domestic energy. As re¬ 
gards food, it is true that even with 
one drought there should be no 
/problem of wheat and rice. But we 
* are entering a phase where “not bv 
bread alone” will be literally true. A 
starving man does not revolt He 
submits to his fate. Only a man 
With something in his stomach de¬ 
mands more. And it is that "more" 


which is becoming scarce and costlv 
This "more" is sugar, edible oil, 
clo:h, a house etc. When the current 
wave of wage explosion runs its full 
course, this “more” will be increas¬ 
ingly sucked into the whirlpool of 
hyper inflation. The Government is 
also caught between the devil and 
(he deep sea on the question of 
increasing the prices of coal and 
petroleum products to economic 
levels. If their prices are increased 
now, it will only add to the inflation¬ 
ary psychology. If ihe increases are 
postponed, budgetary deficits will in¬ 
crease further, and this will also 
increase inflationary potentials even 
in the short-term. In the mean time, 
Chaudhary Charan Singh is so supre¬ 
mely unconcerned with the plight of 
the consumers that he has said that 
he cannot guarantee bank credits to 
launch the public distribution scheme 

The only administrative 
experience the Energy 
Minister has is that of a 
housekeeper at Kamaraj's 
residence. It is said he 
was very good at making 
coffee. 



prepared bv his colleague, Mohan 
Dharia. 

There is now much talk ol an 
anti-inflationary package. Wtien 
national interests are suboibinaicd 
to sectional interests, God alone can 
save the country, fn fact, even the 
sectional gains are illusory, since 
Sooner rather than later they are 
eaten away by inflation. In this free- 
for-all situation, the only sufferers 
will be the unorganised majority of 
the Indian people, and the future 
generation. Inflation will eat into the 
growth potential. What makes the 
situation grave is that as in 1974-75, 
economic and political crises have 
converged. The Janata Party is a 1 ' 
breaking point; the political and 
moral authority of the Government 
is at the lowest ebb; the police are 
revolting, communal riots have bro¬ 
ken out. and the sensitive north¬ 
east region is in trouble again. In 
this siluation. a political crisis will 
feed on the economic crisis and vice 
versa. There are very disconcerting 
signs. In the wake of the police re¬ 
volt and the mounting economic 
crisis, Morarji has declared that he 
cannot effectively govern the coun¬ 
try without a preventive deteniion 
law. If democracy is to be saved, the 
country indeed needs a ‘Veer-Abhi- 
manyu’ to break up the ‘Chakra- 
vyooha’. Alas, 84-year-old Morarji is 
not equal to the task. lie is leading 
a most incompatible and disorgani¬ 
sed team. Behind the iacade of a 
strongman, Morarji will make any 
compromises to continue as Prime 
Minister. In 1975, the anti-inflationary 
package resolved the economic 
crisis * by placing additional 
burdens on salaried classes and pea¬ 
santry. The burdens were most un¬ 
equally distributed, but the country’s 
economy was saved. Somebody has 
to make the sacrifices this time too. 
But, fn the Janata, who will bell the 
cat? As a first step, Charan Singh 
will have to be sacked to save the 
economy. But who will do it? ■ 
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Raj Narain declares 


independence 


And Haryana will be his fort 



R 'AJ NARAIN must surely be the resign from the Janata Party on June 

most underestimated politician in 23. It was an interesting time. In 

the country. And the blame for the South, Mr Devaraj Ur$ was get- 

this must, to an extent, be shared by ting ready to leave Mrs Gandhi, and 

Mr Raj Narain himself: His colour- set in motion an effort to provide 

ful hyperbole and dramatic style do an alternative to both the diSjcredi- 

not exactly conform to the middle ted Janata Party and the discarded 

class notion of a “respectable" politi- Congress(I). The North was in a 

cian, who is expected to be sober, mess. The Jana Sangh-Congress(O) 

thoughtful, committed and possibly Ministry in Bihar was already in 

honest too. In fact, the only adjec- trouble; Ram Sunder Das was still 

five that does not apply to Raj unable to form a Government. The 

Narain from that list is "sober" : the anti-RSS forces in Bihar were wait- 

others ht him. Not merely this : ing to pounce. And in Haryana, the 

Raj Narain has played a crucial role battle between the Jana Sangh and 

in the recent political history of this the anti-RSS factions of the Janata 

country. One is referring not only to Partv was coming to a head. Raias- 

his singular victory over Mrs Gandhi, than was unsteady. ATI over, in fact, 

first in the law rouits, then on the what might broadly be called the 

electoral battlefield. On crucial oeca- pro and anti-RSS sections of the 

cions, Raj Narain has acted as the Janata Party were fighting with an 

catalyst, the miner of events that acrimony they had never exhibited in 

have had significant consequences. the past, a passion that would surely 

Once again, this might happen. make it impossible for them to co- 

June has been an important month operate in the future (although, of 

for Mr Raj Narain. and perhaps it course, nothing, can be ruled out in 

was a sense of history that made him the corrupt political climate that ex* 
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ists in the country). 

By the end of the month, the com¬ 
ing split in the Janata was even 
clearer. George Fernandes, who had 
been calmly ignoring the RSS menace 
at the expense of all be bad stood, 
for, came out with an anti-RSS state¬ 
ment. And Chandrashekhar, whose 
affection for his Prime Minister had 
reached $uch proportions, finally rea¬ 
lised that there »was a crisis in the 
country, and the Prime Minister 
was responsible for it. Babuguna 
Issued a statement against the RSS. 
and it was a safe bet that he was 
preparing to eventually join the re¬ 
vived Congress. Of course, none of 
this can be directly attributed to Mr 
Raj Narain’s resignation from the 
Janata Partv — but once again, it 
was Rai Narain who had made the 
first move, perhaps the decisive move. 
And the issue he had chosen, the 
RSS. was the issue that would bgeak 
the PartY- 

But the most curious reaction to 
Mr Narain’s resignation was from 
his supporters. The first question 
was : Was this a prelude to a gene¬ 
ral resignation by Chaudbury Charan 
Singh and his followers, leading to a 
collapse of the Morarji Government? 
The answer was available very soon 
—No. Charan Singh was still not 
ready to give up power. But it is 
possible that he might be waiting 
for an opportune *moment. for the 
right economic issue to arise. It 
would be more dramatic, would it 
not, if he resigned on the bonus 
issue — converting a decision to 
give railwaymen bonus into another 
concession to the citv at the expense 
of the village. According to the 
theorists (and their number is legion 
in the capital city) Rai Narain’s 
resignation was a trial balloon sent 
us bv the Chaudbury camp. It would 
be followed by the resignation of 
about ten MPs. And if even this 
did not change things in the Janata 
Party and the. verhment. the great 
exodus would start. 

Events, some - a t ling, could over¬ 
take the theorists. A period of un¬ 
certainty. in whi> h the only certainty 
is the failure of the Government, has 
begun, and the mficrent politicians 
could do some unexpected things. 
There could be betrayal — hardly an 
unknown element iu Indian politics. 
But what is most likely is that two 
anti-Morarii-R ,;c anti-Mrs Gandhi 

Parties will within the &ext 

few months. One oi them will be 
the Congress, f ho other the old BLD 
(what namev Parths eventually 

acquire is a s<-uet of which only god 
i« aware at the moment). The two ’ 
cpuld work in ha’ ,ouy in the com¬ 
ing electoral battles. 

In the meantime the ludicrous 
battle for power in Haryana Is the 




dawn which show* the day. Devi Lai 
and Raj Naraio have left no one In 
any doubt about their intentions : 
They would rather destroy the Janata 
Party than allow the RSS to domi¬ 
nate It. 

OM PfyAKASH describes what hap¬ 
pened in Haryana: 

T HE Bihar drama was reenacted in 
Haryana. The Jana Sangh, So¬ 
cialists, CFD and Congress(O) joined 
hands to oust the BLD Chief Minis¬ 
ter, Devi Lai. Much has been and 
can still be said against Devi Lai’s 
style of functioning but the high- 

S “ * ed drama which took t place in 
in the last three weeks of 
June with the open connivance of the 
Central leadership can have serious 
repercussions in the Janata Party in 
particular and national politics in 
general. 

It all started with the fateful deci¬ 
sion of Devi Lai to sack four Jana 
Sangh Ministers, Dr Mangal Sain, 
Kamla Verma. Ram Lai Vadhura and 
Bir Singh. Tnere was no immediate 
provocation for this ill-timed decision. 
But it was a typical Mat’ reaction to 
what had earlier happened in Bihar 
and UP. Charan Singh advised Devi 
Lai not to do so but the latter was 
adamant and complacent that he 
could easily ride out the storm. 

The four ousted Ministers camped 
at 11 Ashoka Road in New Delhi 
which is commpnly shared by three 
bachelor MP’s. Besides Jhandewala 
(RSS Delhi office) this is also virtual¬ 
ly a camp office of the Sangh. The 
entire Haryana drama was rehearsed 
and played out he.e. After persuad¬ 
ing their Central leadership the four 
Ministers contacted, naftged and per¬ 
suaded the other constituents of the 
Janata Party to stage a coup d’etat 
against Devi La). And on June 8 
after getting a green signal from his 
mentor and Party President, Chandra- 
shekhar. Gajraj Nagar raised the cur¬ 
tain. He. along with Bhajan Lai 
(CFD), Mehar Singh Rathi and Sher 
Singh (both BLD dissidents) announo 
ed nis resignation from the Devi Lai 
Ministry. S. C. Malik, deputy chair¬ 
man of the State Welfare Board, was 
also present on this occasion. 

The BLD camp was taken aback. 
Devi Lai himself was touring the 
^ inner parts of Haryana distributing 
* the matching grants to the rural folk. 
An unruffled Devi Lai said in his Jat 
English "worry not". And thus also 
spake the ever cool, calm and com¬ 
posed Jagjivan Ram while briefing 
pressmen about his tour of East 
European countries. It is nothing 
new in Haryana politics. Nothing 
would happen. Little did he know 
then that exactly two weeks later be 
would have to throw his whole weight 
behind his protege Bhajan Lai to get 
him the CM’s seat. 

Devi Lai was sure and so were 
Haryana watchers. But the dissidents 
under the shrewd leadership of th« 
Jana Sangh high command were more 
than obsessed by the horse-trading 
'tactics of Devi Lai. They had seen 
t that Devi Lai was a past master at 
the numbers game. They had been 
robbed of almost certain victory 
twice. So they pressed for a fresh 


confidence vote. Chandrashekbar > Ode MLA even quoted the Prime 
was closeted with the Prime Minis- Minister that Devi Lai would not be 
ter twice but Mr Desai said; ‘‘Nothing allowed to dissolve the Assembly, 
doing. I am not going to believe The PM’s secretariat did not contra- 
these Haryana MLAs". They had diet this assertion. On the eve of 
twice wasted his connivance in oust- the JLP meeting Devi Lai resigned 
ing Devi Lai. Forty-three MLAs from the leadership but retained the 
paraded before him. But be said not CM’s post. It was an abortive at- 
so soon. “Let me come back from tempt to frustrate the MLAs’ attempt 
USSR.” Bhajan Lai went to see off to pass a no-confidence vote against 
Mr Desai at the airport. He even him. Chandrashckhar again rejected 
told this correspondent that the new his request to cancel the meeting, 
leader would be elected by him and Just before the meeting Devi Lai 
Chandrashekbar. resigned unconditionally. The 72 

R. K. Hegde announced that .the MLAs unanimously accepted the re- 
Janata Parliamentary Board would signation. The meeting to elect the 
discuss the Haryana Issue on June 22. new leader was billed for the next 
Devi Lai got 10 days to manoeuvre, day. The climax was approaching. 
The dissidents got jittery. “Even at Before this Devi Lai had circulated 
the rate of one MLA a day Devi Lai the name of the PWD minister, Lack- 
could turn the tables. He was cap- man Singh, for the new leader. But 
able of even more. The'Jana Sangh, on seeing the dissension he denied 
however had an ace up its sleeves, his support. 

Remove the MLAs from the scene. June 26 was the most crucial. Each 
What would Devi Lai barter with 7 faction held its own conclave. The 
And that really worked. Twenty- PM wanted Balwant Rai Tayat. 
eight MLAs were sent in three Chandrashckhar wanted Gajraj Na- 
groups in air-conditioned luxury gar. Chand Ram wanted Rizak Ram. 
coaches for Bharat Darshan. But The Jana Sangh had no nominee, 
with a rider. They could visit only They were looking for the most vul- 
the saffron capitals, i.e. Jaipur, Bh«- nerable candidate to render their 
pal and Simla. And meanwhile their support. At this juncture Chandra- 

O chekhar and Jagjivan Ram met Mr 
Desai. The CRP and army clashes 
•V'*': & were f res h * n their minds. The PM 
SJ’iT’jf and his protege, H. M. Patel, were 
Ssf" * the target of the attack. Chandra- 
ft shekhar, shrewd as he was, lashed 
v <$ out at the PM for not assessing and 
appreciating the dangers confronting 
■ A' the country. Mr Desai had little to 
explain. Jagjivan Ram had always 
V". waited for such an opportunity. He. 
subtly mentioned the name of 
Rhalan Lai who had the blessings of 
- Kanti Bhai and Suresh Ram. Tho 
only hurdle was Chand Ram who 
was adamant on Rizak Ram. But ho 
, - was persuaded on the plea that the. 

Bhajan Lai atmosphere was not in favour of n 

p.-- . . i —. 4 , ....... — -h Jst cdndidstc 

leaders kept on claiming their maio- Bhajan Lai’s public Image Is not 
ritv enviable, so feel many. Tnere are 

Devi Lai, for the first time in hli many skeletons in his cupboard. His 
chequered career, found himself out- detractors can always capitalise on 
wilted. He requested Bhairoif Singh them. So he would be compelled tn 
Shekhawat to clinch a deal. You play second fiddle. What else could 
scratch my back I will scratch yours, ihe Jana Sangh have wanted? They 
Shekhawat said I have no dissidents, pocketed another State capital. 

You do. Hence It can’t be a deal. A In this review it is noteworthy that 
humiliated Devi Lai was rebuffed bv it was Sunder Singh Bhandan who 
Shekhawat who had put his MLAs in tilted the balance in favour of Bhajan 
luxurious captivity. Devi Lai even Lai after Krishan Kant walked out 
made the husband of an MLA issue i n exasperation and disgust. It was 
a rescue cry for his wife. He sent apparent to Krishan Kant that Sun- 
his elder brother, Saheb Ram. to the dor Stngh Bhandari had already deci- 
dissidents’ guide, philosopher and ded and was bent upon imposing 
friend. Muktiar Singh Malik, to Is- Bhajan Lai on the Party, though 
sue an appeal to spare his brother. Bhandari was skilfully playing tha 
But heforc that some loyal bureau- part of a democratic negotiator to 
rrat had issued a statement ftoni arrive at a consensus. It will be an 
Harvana Bhawan that Malik had been all Jana Sangh Government from the 
ostracised from his ‘khap’ (commn- word go, which was amply evident iu 
nitv), Devi Lai even resorted fn his first Press conference which was 
holding the sarpanchs’ meeting, call- not only held at Bhandari’s house 
ing upon their elected legislators to against Bhajan Lai’s wishes but, what 
return in case thev decided to oppose is more, was addressed by Malik and 
Devi Lai. But nothing worked. The Mangal Sain. 

die had been cast. Devi Lai’s days Tailpiece — One cynic quipped ; 
were numbered. Now that Bhaian Lai is elected we 

. Devi Lai, in a desperate attempt, better amend the Constitution to add 
threatened to dissolve the Assembly, corruption and smuggling to the 
When Chandrashekhar took strong ninth schedule so that both occupa- 
exception to his right to do so, he tions also enjoy protection from the 
denied having made Such a threat, courts of law. 





Lalil Maken 


The impact of Urs 

Tt ~can beTound everywhere 

rpHE expulsion of Mr Dcvraj Uis 
I by Mrs Indira Gandhi from the 
Congress which has split lor the 
third time in a decade has ironically 
at the same stroke prepared the 
ground for the various Congress tac¬ 
tions to come together on one plat¬ 
form againsi her. 

Urs's call for a realignment of poli¬ 
tical forces has struck a very respon¬ 
sive chord in the various existing 
factions of the Congress today. Whe¬ 
ther it is the numerous dissidents 
Inside the Indira Congress or the 
Swaran Singh Congress or even the 
breakaway State factions like the 
Sharad Pawar group—all are keen to 
make common cause with Urs to 
fight against the authoritarian style 
of functioning that Mrs Gandhi has 
come to represent. 

The unity talks between thetwo 
Congresses which were suddenly 
scotched by Mrs Gandhi at the insis¬ 
tence of Sanjay, have again been 
reactivated, but this time, without 
her While most members in the In¬ 
dira Congress still remain hesitant 
about coming out openly against Mrs 
Gandhi, more and more dissident 
groups in the various State Pradesh 
Congress Committees are thinking 
seriously of the Third Force alterna* 
live that Mr Urs has proposed. A 
few, however, have already come out 
openly in support of this move. 1 
is high time that we stopped Mrs 
Gandhi coming in the way of a .revi¬ 
talised Congress Party just because 
her son does not want it so , saia 
Mrs Tarkeshwari Sinha, a bitter miic 
of Sanjay and his caucus. Mrs Sinha 
who vehemently opposed the emer¬ 
gence of Sanjay in the Congress at 
the AICC (1) Conference held in 
April might face expulsion from the 
Party for her open support of Mr 
Devrai Urs and her criticism of the 
non-democratic style of functioning 

“I remember L. N. Mishra used to 
say in 1974, when Sanjay started his 
Maruti, that we should all try to 
raise money to make his car com¬ 
pany a success. Otherwise, he warn¬ 
ed this boy is going to turn to poli¬ 
tics and that would be disastrous!for 
the Party and the country. Th“* 
exactly what has happened, Mrs 
Sinha said. 

What is interesting is that while 
the Karnataka controversy had noth¬ 
ing to do directly with him,_ Sanjay 
Gandhi seems to be the main issue 
on which most dissidents in the In¬ 
dira Congress are united. 

The best example is Mr Lalit Ma : 
ken, General Secretary of the Delhi 
Pradesh Congress Committee and 
one of the most vociferous suppor¬ 
ters of Mrs Gandhi, both during and 
after the Emergency. Mr Maken was 
responsible for gathering crowds for 
shouting slogans supporting her. 

This he did with great zeal and in 


fact when Mrs Gandhi was being 
whisked away in a CBI car alter her 
arrest in October 1977, it was Maken 
who jumped on the car and tried to 
stop it. What he failed to do, how¬ 
ever, was to placate Sanjay who had 
his own ideas of showing support for 
Mrs Gandhi. “The main difference 
beween me and Sanjay was tha 
where he wanted to deliberately pro¬ 
voke violence, I wanted to iollow 
the old Gandhian path of satya- 
graha”, Maken said. Maken was also 
taken to task after his father-in-law, 
Mr Shankar Dayal Sharma, at the 
time of the 1978 split sided with Mr 
Brahmananda Reddy. Further, h s 
wife, Geetanjali Maken (nee Shartna) 
was removed from the Presidentship 
of the National Students’ Union of 

^"ironically, Mr Shankar Dayal 
Sharma made his way hack some¬ 
time later into the Mrs Gandhi camp 
while Mr Maken became increasingly 
alienated from her. An interesting 
tale which Mr Maken has to relate 
is the blood donation incident. Evi¬ 
dently the Delhi Pradesh Congress 
Committee took up a blooddonation 
drive in 1978. They decided to donate 
blood equivalent to the weight ot 
Mrs Gandhi but ultimately donated 
four times her weight. For this Mr 
Maken was praised b V, Mrs ,.“ a .T^ 
This year, however, when the Red 
Cross approached Mrs. Gandhi to 
ask her supporters to donate «lood 
again, she wrote to them saying that 
Mr Maken had nohing to do with it 
last year and the Red Cross should 
approach Mr Jagdish Tytler, a noted 

s *,n wss*, 

the day after the Congress Working 
Committee decided to set up the ad 
hoc Committee in Karnataka, Mr 


Maken held a Press conference de¬ 
nouncing the move and openly sup¬ 
ported the stand taken by Mr Urs. 

He was expelled soon after from the 
Party. 

According to Mr Maken, of the 
seven General Secretaries in the 
Delhi Pradesh Congress Committee 
only Mr Sajjan Kumar, one of the 
juniormost General Secretaries is a 
staunch Sanjay supporter. “The rest 
of them are just watching the situa¬ 
tion. They are unhappy about the 
dominance ot the Party by Sanjay 
and support Urs for his stand against 
him but they are still atraid to take 
an open stand against him like me,'’ 
lie asserted. 

The situation in the other States is 
very similar. Most dissidents would 
like to join Mr Urs but are afraid of 
taking ail open stand against Mrs 
Gandhi. As Maken puts it, “How do 
you suddenly call Mrs Gandhi a dic¬ 
tator if you have been shouting for 
so long Irom rooftops that she was 
the greatest leader of the country”. 

The biggest beneficiary of the In¬ 
dira Congress split has been the 
Swaran Singh Congress. The Con¬ 
gress (Sj which has been lying dor¬ 
mant for so many months has sud¬ 
denly, within a space of a week, been 
reactivated. “Deviaj has given us a 
supreme opportunity to revive a 
united and dynamic Congress which 
could be a real alternative, to the Ja¬ 
nata Party”, said Mr'Chandra jit Ya- 
dav who is in almost daily touch 
with Mr Urs, to work out a strategy 
for a united front. “My calculation 
is that if we manage to put up a 
united platform for Congressmen to 
come together, at least 40 per cent 
of the Indira Congress will come over 
to us”, he said. Mr Yadav was also 
certain that this would also lead to 
considerable erosion in the Channa 
Reddy Government in Andhra Pra¬ 
desh. the only remaining State ruled 
by the Indira Congress. 

The gains for a unified Congress 
could indeed be immense. Mr Sha¬ 
rad Pawar has already given the 
green signal for such a move and Is 
also in touch with Mr Urs. If the 
united front succeeds, the Congress 
could well govern both Karnataka 
and Maharashtra and might then 
succeed In also capturing Andhra 
Pradesh. In Parliament, a unified 
Congress could easily dislodge the 
Indira Congress from being the 
majority Opposition Party. Mr Urs 
himself can bring 12 MPs and more 
from other States are likely to fol¬ 
low suit. 

Even in Mrs Gandhi’s own camp 
there are few who are basically 
against a unified Congress. In the 
20-member Congress Working Com¬ 
mittee there were as many as 17 who 
were for unity before Mrs Gandhi 
forced the unity talks to break down. 
Except for the three hawks—Mr A. 
P. Snarma, Mr Pranab Mukherjee 
and Mr Stephen, all the others were 
wary of adopting a hard line against 
Mr Urs. It would be Interesting to 
see how long the few who are with 
Mrs Gandhi today, stay with her. 


AJOY BOSE. New Delhi 



Decency in distress 

Eveteasers are doing worse than teasing 


P LAINCLOTHES policemen swarm 
all over the Lucknow University 
campus to check what has been des¬ 
cribed as the “eve-teasing scourge" 
by the District Magistrate of the city, 
Mr Yogesh Narain. The district 
authorities were forced to sit up 
when the traditional form of cve- 
teasing by passing lewd remarks 
was replaced with such brazen acts 
as dupatta snatching, back-patting 
and in some cases even forced 
kissing. 

"We are determined to put an end 
to the activities of campus terrorists," 
fulminated the DM. “A handful of 
hooligans cannot trifle with the 
rights of a silent majority.” It was 
only a week later that Mr Narain rea¬ 
lised the magnitude of the menace 
he was so anxious to eradicate. No 
records of residents of the Univer¬ 
sity hostels are available with the 
Provost. Consequently no action could 
be taken against students, though it 
was found that even outsiders had 
brazenly occupied rooms while hun¬ 
dreds others still stood on a waiting 
list. Lethal firearms, including coun¬ 
try made bombs, pistols handgrenades 
and even teargas shells were found 
in several rooms. 

ft was also discovered that campus 
dados served as liaison officers for 
contractors looking for work on cam¬ 


pus. For this they pocketed hefty 
commissions that went as high as 
25 per cent. Even more incredibly, 
over 100 students armed with fake 
degrees secured admission into the 
University at pistol point. 

Lucknow University is not the 
only campus plagued by the campus 
terrorists, however. Gang warfare, in 
the words of a senior police officer, 
has assumed "apocalyptic propor¬ 
tions” in almost every university 
campus in the State. Students of 
Kanpur University stormed a police 
station recently and g:tve the police¬ 
men on duty a sound thrashing for 
police failure to "protect” law-abiding 
students. Students of BHU nearly 
assaulted a State Minister when he 
refused to meet a student conducting 
a hunger strike. The police had 
to wage a pitched battle with armed 
students before the President of the 
students' union. Mr Chanchal Kumar, 
could be arrested. In Bareilly, the 
Deputy Registrar of Rohilkhand Uni¬ 
versity was gunned down by students 
inside a restaurant. Pantnagar, still 
limping back to normalcy aftei* the 
April 13, 1978 massacre, was witness 
to a renewed outbreak of violence 
on November 27 when, there was a 
clash between two rival groups of 
Jats and Purabis. In the ensuing 
rarte blanche two students were 


gravely injured and two professors, 
Dr Sharma and Dr Golakotta, were 
precariously poised between life and 
death for two weeks. A shaken Vice- 
Chancellor, Mr Mathur ordered the 
University closed sine die. U reopen¬ 
ed nearly three months later, after 
disciplinary action bad been institu¬ 
ted against nearly 50 students. 

Riotous students of Lucknow Uni¬ 
versity hijacked two mini buses and 
set them ablaze sometime ago. In 
another incident, hundreds of students 
waged a pitched battle with the po¬ 
lice who attempted to disrupt the 
unruly mob even as panic gripped 
commuters in the city. The students 
were protesting against the "murder¬ 
ous assault" upon a student by a 
conductor for allegedly travelling 
without a ticket. 

Universities throughout Uttar Pra¬ 
desh arc in turmoil. Not one of the 
17 universities in the State was able 
to hold its examinations on schedule. 
Campus violence has risen by 30 per 
cent over the last twelve months. 
During the first half of 1978, 7,434 
students were arrested in 146 riotous 
incidents in the State whereas 
throughout 1977 only 588 students 
were arrested in 67 incidents. 

The trend of violence on Kanpur’s 
campuses assumed monstrous propor¬ 
tions during the Emergency, when 
one college was discovered to have its 
own virtual arsenal. There were 
other trends too: the S. D. Singh 
Commission of Enquiry was appoin¬ 
ted in 1971 to investigate reports of 
sex abuse on the campuses of Luck¬ 
now University and had warned of 
the existence of a Mafia that either 


Sanjay's modesty 


I S Mr Sanjay Gandhi in politics 
or out of it? This is a ques¬ 
tion which is answered differently 
by different people. The Congress(l) 
leaders, including Mr Gandhi’s 
mother, Mrs Indira Gandhi, assert 
that he is not in politics. The 
non-Congrcss(i) politicians say that 
he is. Mr Devaraj Urs and his 
supporters say that they have left 
Mrs Gandhi’s Party because of Mr 
Sanjay Gandhi’s interference in the 
Party’s affairs. While this debate 
is on, Mr Gandhi has been leading 
Congress(l) demonstrations in vari¬ 
ous parts of the country and his 
statements to the Press have been, 
to say the least, political 

Take June 22, for example. Mrs 
Indira Gandhi was in Srinagar and 
her younger ion had flown to Cal¬ 
cutta to lead .a Congress (I) rally. 
Mrs Gandhi told newsmen in Sri¬ 
nagar that “Sanjay is neither a 
member of the Congress (I), nor 
in politics and his participation in 
any demonstration is in his in¬ 
dividual capacity”. While the news 
agencies flashed this statement by 
the former Prime Minister, Mr 



Sanjay Gandhi was telling news¬ 
men at the Calcutta airport that 
Mr Urs had violated Party dis¬ 
cipline by refusing to accept the 
ad-hoc committee of the Stato 
Congress (1) in Karnataka. This 
surely was not a statement of a 
person who is not involved in Party 
politics! 


That afternoon Mr Gandhi 
"participated” in a Congress (I) 
rally. He was among the five 
people who went in a deputation 
to the State secretariat, the 
Writers Building, and handed over 
a memorandum to the Chief 
Minister, Mr Jyoti Basu. If Mr 
Gandhi had participated in the 
rally in Jiis “individual capacity”, 
then why was he included in the 
five-member delegation? Moreover, 
Mr Basu told newsmen soon after 
the, meeting with the Congress(I) 
deputation (which included the 
State unit President. Mr A.\B. A. 
Ghani Khan Choudhury) that he 
had promised Mr Sanjay Gandhi 
that he would enquire Into the 
specific cases listed in the memo¬ 
randum. Did the Congress (I) 
leaders take a back seat during 
their talks with the Chief Minister 
and let the leadership be in the 
hands of a person who had joined 
them in his “individual capacity”? 

Every citizen in India has the 
freedom to be a member of a politi¬ 
cal Party, and -If possible, lead It. 
Then why this hide and seek, Mr 
Sanjay Gandhi? 


S. BHATTACHARYA 



terrorised girls or enticed girls into hall while their colleagues copied f 
the flesh trade. Organised copying is with impunity. ? 

yet another irritant to the University- Authorities are alarmed at the in- a 
authorities. Groups of students are creasing involvement of students in m 
reported to have intimidated pro- political riots. Most of the 500 youths 
fessors into leaking examination arrested in the Lucknow Youth Con 
papers. Invigilators have been thrca- gress (I) rally at midnight on Mav 6 
tened and even beaten up. Some were enrolled students. Aligarh Mus- 
studehts have even taken their answer lim University and Denares Hindu 
scripts to their hostels to work in a University are hotbeds of political 
more congenial atmosphere. In a violence between rival youth groups 
Meerut college four boys and girls dominated bv the Jamaat-e-Islami on 
ejected an invigilator, locked them- the one hand and the RSS-dominated 
selves inside the examination hall and Akhil Bahritva Vidhvarti Parishad on 
only emerged six hours later. In Rohil- the other. “Political involvement of 
Khand University copying was dime so active student unionists is almost 
brazenly that a self-constituted 100 per cent,” according to a police 
Nakaleni Sena (Copying Army) chan- officer. Not a pretty picture at alL 
ted slogans extolling the virtues 

of copying outside the examination ACHAL MEHRA. Lucknow 


The curious case of 



the stolen buffalo 


Starring an ex-Minister of UP 


M ILCH cattle are a weakness with 
Ravindra Kishore Shahi, the 
former Minister for Power and 
irrigation in the Ram Naresh Yadav 
Government and an active RSS man. 
A recent incident now under investi¬ 
gation by the local police throws 
some light on Shahi's love of cows 
and buffaloes. 

It was on March 30 that Shahi’s 
servant, Paras Nath Pandey. lodged 
an FIR with Husainganj police sta¬ 
tion. The report said that a buffalo 
belonging to the former Power 
Minister was missing; since 10 a.m. 
and despite efforts it could not be 
traced. The report registered under 



. 


Section 379 sarid that the missing 
buffalo was short and had a tail with 
a black end. So fond was Shahi of 
his buffalo that he telephoned the 
District Magistrate, Yogendra Narain, 
and Senior Superintendent of Police. 
Sriram Arun to trace his buffalo and 
restore it to him within 24 hours. 

Shahi, though no more a Minister, 
is still in the habit of throwing his 
weight about as he feels that be¬ 
ing a dissident belonging to the 
Jana Sangh faction gives him more 

S ower over the administration to- 
ay than he had as a Minuter. 
They tried to prove their efficiency 
and by the next evening the Station 
. House Officer of Husainganj brought 
a buffalo to Shahi's house. Shahi, 
however, was not satisfied by the 
buffalo’s performance, though its 
looks had convinced him that it was 
hia. He sent the buffalo back to 
the police station after keeping it 
for three days and three nignts. 
"This is not Mantrijts buffalo,” 
Paras Nath told the baffled police 
officer, "because its milk-yield is 
very low.” The police had willy- 
nilly agreed to continue the search 
for Shahi's original buffalo while the 
one returned by Shahi went back to 
where it had come from. 

After a three-week lull, the 
buffalo front was again activised by 
Shahi. Ghulam Nabi, a cowherd ot 
Havelock Road, not very far from 
Shahi’s Mall Avenue residence, was 
chased away by the Husainganj 
police station on April 21 when he 
went to report that one of his buffa¬ 
loes had been forcibly taken away by 
some men of one Ravindra Kishore 
Shahi who according to the same 
people was a former Minister. 

For three days Ghulam Nabi was 
V. vr.'.".: 


Ex-Minister, R. K. Shahi _ 

But nobody seemed to pay attention 
to his words. Finally, his cause was 
taken up by a member of the Janata 
Party, ■ who just about a year ago 
lost to the Congress (I) candidate in 
a byelection for the State Assem¬ 
bly. Belonging to the former Social¬ 
ist Party, Akshaiber Mai has inde¬ 
cent months developed a political 
dislike for the former Jana Sangh 
men. Mai first gained the sympathy 
of a dissident leader, to whose group 
Shahi now owes allegiance at least 
in public. Like Shahi he comes 
from Deoria district. Mai was 
shrewd enough to do so and thus 
neutralized the affair before it could 
take a turn for the worse involving 
Ministers. He then accompanied 
Ghulam Nabi with a letter to the 
District Magistrate detailing his 
complaint against the robbers who 
came from Shahi’s residence. Accor¬ 
ding to Ghulam Nabi, Shahi’s men 
not only took away his buffalo by 
force but also beat up his blind 
father, Rahim Bukhsh, who tried to 
resist. 

Nabi has claimed that he pur¬ 
chased the buffalo from Munir Ah¬ 
mad of Meerut for Rs 2,000 (to be 
paid in instalments) and readily 
produced a receipt to prove his 
purchase- He* requested 

the District Magistrate to treat this 
complaint as an FIR to the police 
station (which had refused to enter¬ 
tain his complaint on April 21) and 
direct the local police to take appro¬ 
priate action tor Immediate restora¬ 
tion of his buffalo. 

Although the police and the local 
administration is tight-lipped, reli¬ 
able sources say that the former 
Minister’s claim to this particular 
buffalo (whose milk-yield is almost 
as much as that mentioned in the 
report registered by the former 
Minister’s servant Paras Nath) rests 
on very flimsy ground. Shahi was 
unable to produce any evidence to 
prove that he had purchased the 

writ i EfeWMVUn i > 


"Its mother was bought by my men 
in Bihar." But Shahi could not pro¬ 
duce any document to prove his later 
statement either. The report lodged 
by Shahi’g servant had stated that 
the former Minister’s buffalo was 
short and tiad a tail with a black 
end. To the amazement of the 
police officer, Nabi’s buffalo (now 
claimed by Shahi) was not only tal¬ 
ler but has a tail with a white tip. 
But Shahi is not ready to go back on 
his claim to this buffalo. 

There is yet another discrepancy 
which could only be verified by a 
veterinary doctor. According to 
Shahi the buffalo has produced a 
calf once. Nabi had told the police 
that the buffalo, yielding seven litres 
of milk twice a day, has produced 
three calves — the last did not sur¬ 
vive. The veterinary, Dr R. K. 
Paramhans, who was taken to Shahi s 
residence to examine the buffalo and 
gave his opinion said that he would 
not examine the buffalo until he 
received instructions in writing. He 
also said that he had informed all 
concerned he would like the buffalo 
examined at the hospital by a panel 
of three veterinary doctors. Accord¬ 
ing to Shahi’s neighbours and some 
of his servants, the buffalo responds 
to Nabi’s call and recognises him 
among other members of Shahi’s 
household. 

The dispute between an ordinary 
citizen and a VIP has become a 
roblcm for officials. They do not 
now which way to decide the case 
— on merit or on other considera¬ 
tions. If Shahi becomes a Minister 
again he is not the kind of man 


who is going to forget and forgive 
and would surely take his revenge. 
If they decide the case in his favour 
(and Nabi is deprived of his buffalo) 
the people in authority today may 
take them to task for doing injus¬ 
tice to an ordinary citizen. 

“Shahi has a weakness for milch 
cattle and all cattle-owners should 
know,” said a senior official of the 
State Government. He recalled a 
Call Attention motion in the State’s 
Vidhan Parishad about a year ago. 
It was men'ioned in the House that 
a retiring station officer of Tarkulwa 
Thana in Dooria district had left a 
gui<t,uue note for his successor m 
the police station’s register number 
8 (which acts as a brief on the crimi¬ 
nals within the iuiisdiction of that 
police station.) The register con¬ 
tains the following note about a 
notoiums cattle-lifter of the area. 
“ ... this bad character is at present 
residing in Lucknow having bedome 
a Minister. This has naturally resul¬ 
ted in decreased incidence of cases 
of cattle lifting. Even then the vigi¬ 
lance (on him) must not be relaxed.” 
Shaht had refuted the allegation on 
the door of the House that he was 
ever suspected of cattle-lifting. But 
when the leader of the Opposition 
had challenged the Government to 
produce the said register in the 
House to disprove his statement that 
the entry was related to Shahi, the 
Government had preferred to remain 
silent. “Maybe habits die hard as 
people say,” murmured the harass¬ 
ed officer, who has to take a deci¬ 
sion on the two complaints. 

S P PREMI, Lucknow 


Funny money 

It's no longer a crime to hoard old currency 


T1THEN money is old it could be 
W bought at ten thousand times— 
or more—its fare value. It can be 
hoarded. You can possess foreign 
money—if it is out of circulation, 
mind you—without fearing an en¬ 
counter with the Enforcement Branch. 
You can even counterfeit old coins 
and old notes with impunity. 

When the Rs. 10,000 and Rs 1,000 
notes were legal tender, their 
possession could create problems. You 
might have had to explain the source 
and lost it all or, more likely, you 
may have had to share some of it 
with the “long limb of the law”, a 
cliche which enlightened etymo¬ 
logists suspect was coined after it was 

/ realized what lengths corrupt officials 
can reach to grab a bribe. You may 
now frame ail your Rs 10.000 and Rs 
1.000 notes on your parlour wall, and 
no one can do a thing about it. It 
has ceased to be money. 

As money oddities go. old money 
may be obsolete, even antique; but 
it ha£ been exempted from the Anti- 
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possess a ran' Aureus of Geta—one 
“such was auctioned ill 1975, in Switzer¬ 
land for 65,000 Swiss francs, and is 
today worth upwards of 100,000 in 
the same currency—than to possess 
the framed likeness of your dear 
departed mothcr-in-law. For, if she 
was as ancient as most mothers-in-law 
are. you come under the purview of 
the Antiquities Act, and besides keep¬ 
ing her darling daughter happy and 
contented, you will have to periodical¬ 
ly fill forms and returns, to remain 
on the right side of the law. You 
may, of course, gift your framed 
ma-in-law to the National Museum, 
and get lid of the headache for that, 
in essence, is the final aim of the Act. 
But talk of coins and you are safe. 

An Advocate in tinv Goa, Mr 
Kotambi Desai is reportedly negotiat¬ 
ing with the Government the sale of 
one of the largest and rarest hoards 
of coins. He is said to value it at 
Rs 15 lakhs, though the Governm&nr 
is willing to pay a limit of Rs eight 
lakhs. Dr T. Gune, the Director ol 
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Another good 
reason to use 
Firestone tyres 

Skidding tan happen 
anytime But when 
you’re on Fnestone 
tyres you have a 
chance to avoid it 
Firestone tyres are 
designed and 
engineered to diam 
water, eject slush to 
provide a sure grip 
and ensure 
directional stability 
and handling 





on Deccan King coins) was shocked 
and scandalized when I rang him to 
seek confirmation of the deal. He 
initially did not get my same right 
and thought by “my aggressive tone” 
ot .oice that l was a Government 
Secretary. He meekly agreed that a 
proposal for the deal was under way, 
then asked my name again and, in a 
quavering and high pitched voice, 
admonished me saying that it was 
“wrong to ask such things", they 
being “top secret”. Anyway, if the 
deal goes through, the Government 
will come in possession of what is 
perhaps the only existing Gupta 
period coins, circa 300 or 400 AD.. In 
the theft at the National Museum, 
New Delhi in the mid sixties, coins 
of the same vintage disappeared ana 
have not been seen or heard of since. 


Kotambi DesaJ’s hoard probably 
includes Deccan King coins (circa 100 
BC) and rare Portuguese issues (a 
gold coin with a face value of one 
rupee was sold tn 1975 in London for 
£ 750). Fenelon Rebello, probably 
the most respected authority on 
Portuguese issues in India, says that 
it is difficult to say what Kotambi's 
collection is worth as it has not been 
catalogued. 

Money can be so funny that, if you 
fake a coin, it could be worth a 
fortune as a fake, provided, of course, 
it is well faked and, further, if you 
“tender" it as a “fake.” If. however, 
you merely try to pass on a fake buck, 
vou mav have to reckon with Sec¬ 
tion 420 of the Indian Penal Code, 
for it would be cheating. A gold¬ 


smith who knows a lot about casting 
fakes, tell me that most collectors 
being fakes themselves—if not out 
and out fools—for they have nothing 
but an irrepressible possessive urge, 
you can alwavs get out of a “fake" 
jam very smoothly: by taking it 
back or replacing it or, as often done, 
“you can always say that you sold in 
good faith. And that you yourself 
were a victim.” With luck, the collec¬ 
tor may agree to buy the fake at a 
lower price, hoping to pass it on and 
get away with it. 

Mr Rebello estimates that, of the 
silver coins floating around, a sizable 
portion consists of fakes. They are 
faked in Goa, at least at three places, 
as well as in Belgaum and Karwar. 

MARIO CABRAL e SA. Goa 



US President Jimmy Carter signed the SALT II agreement with the ailing Soviet President Leonid Brezhnev 
on June 18 in Vienna. The Treaty which runs until 1985 limits both the Soviet Union and the USA to 2,400 mis¬ 
siles and bombers within six months of SALT IPs ratification and later to 2J250 bombers. The Russians will 
have to lessen their present capacity of 2,500 bombers while the Americans will increase their fleet from their 
present figure of 2,058. SALT II will lead to more American spending on nuclear weapons to offset the present 
Russian,lead m short-range nuclear weaponry most of it based m Europe. Soviet President Brezhnev (centre) talks to 
Austria# President Rudolf Kirchschlaeger during the first meeting at the Hofburg Palace in Vienna while US Pre¬ 
sident Jimmy Carter (right) seems to be having a hard time getting to his feet. 
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You Loved It Before And So 
We're Back With More 

It's better looking than ordinary textiles. 
It's softer. It stays fresh longer. It's cool. > 
It's crease-resistant. It's easy 
to take care of. It retains its sheen and 
texture longer. It's stronger. 

It's Rawsilin. 

An extraordinary textile that Jiyajee bring: 
back in an even wider range. 

i . It’s the same Rawsilin with just 
^■Aone change... This time it comes to you 
with a sensational 
range of Rawsilin Shirtings! 


SUITING SHIRTING 


COTTON MILLS LIMITED. 

(M/.) , 


The sins of a son 


A. K. CHAKRAVORTY and UDAYAN SHARMA report 
on the new found wealth of Om Prakash Saklecha. 
son of the Madhya Pradesh Chief Minister 


W hen a 21-year-old undergraduate 
carries around lakhs ot rupees, a 
lot of eyebrows are raised. When that 
undergraduate is the son of a Chief 
Minister, a lot. of doubts are raised in 
addition to the eyebrows. The Chief 
Minister in question is Madhya Pra¬ 
desh’s Virendra Kumar Saklecha, 
whose son Om Prakash is now in the 
limelight. 

Om Prakash Saklecha caught the 
public eye at a DDA (Delhi Develop¬ 
ment Authority) auction on January 
17, 1979. The 777-square metre plot 
that was put up for auction fetched 
the incredible price of Rs 1.33 crores 
and enterprising journalists later dis¬ 
covered that Om Prakash had been 
the second highest bidder. He had 
baulked after the bidding crossed the 
one crore and thirty one lakh mark 
However, the Jana Sangh C.M's son 
had carried a startling sum of Rs 25 
lakhs in cash and bank drafts to the 
auction: under DDA rules 25 per cent 
of the sale money has to be deposited 
on the spot by the bidder. This sud¬ 
den flush of money caught the atten¬ 
tion of certain real estate business¬ 
men present at the auction and also 
prompted the Revenue Intelligence to 
enquire into the lad's business con¬ 
nections. 

The Chief Minister initially denied 
that his son had even been present 
at the auction. The issue was then 
raised in the Rajya Sabha by Mr N. 
K. P. Salve but Mr Sikander Bhakt 
took it upon himself to shield Om 
Prakash by stating that DDA records 
did not maintain a list of bidders’ 
names. It was only later when Mr 
Jyotirmoy Bosu raised the matter in 
the Lok Sabha that the Minister was 
hauled over the coals. At that stage 
he admitted that “Om Prakash Sak 
lecha was the second highest bidder". 
Mr Saklecha (Sr) now admits that 
his son was present at the auction 
but he claimed that he was bidding 
on behalf of Mr R. K. Gupta, a busi¬ 
nessman. 

Om Prakash, who never made a 
mark in the academic field, was 
launched by bis father in business 
when he was hardly 19 years old. 
He is fond of the good things in life 
and is an extrovert in the mould of 
his father. A lot of the political clout 
commanded by Mr V. K. Saklecha by 
virtue of being Chief Minister has 
rubbed off onto his arrogant son. Om 
Prakash made his maiden venture in¬ 
to the realm of business early in 1977 
when he purchased industrial sheds 
in NOIDA (New Okhla Industrial 


Development Authority) with the in¬ 
tention of setting up a cardboard 
manufacturing unit. Saklecha Udyog, 
a partnership concern was establish¬ 
ed the same year, registered in Ja- 
wad, Madhya Pradesh. The partners 
in the firm were Mr V. K. Saklecha. 
Mrs Chetan Kumari Saklecha and 
Om Prakash Saklecha. Later that 
year, on June 26, Mr Saklecha subs¬ 
tituted his name with that of his mi¬ 
nor son, Vijay Kumar Saklecha, as he 
had been inducted as Minister for 
Industries in Madhya Pradesh. 

Om Prakash skilfully utilised his 
father’s connections and obtained 
generous grants from the Uttar Pra¬ 
desh Financial Corporation, thanks 
to the good offices of the Jana 
Sangh Minister for Industries in Ut¬ 
tar Pradesh, Mr Ram Prakash Gup¬ 
ta. Om Prakash now possesses two 
sheds in addition to the NOIDA plot 
and has switched over from the ma¬ 
nufacture of cardboard boxes to ma¬ 
chines required for plastic mould¬ 
ing. He has set up two plastic in¬ 
jection moulding machines, the mar¬ 
ket value of which is anything be¬ 
tween Rs 15 and 18 lakhs. The UP 
Financial Corporation, has given Om 
Prakash loans totalling Rs eight 
lakhs. Mr Ram Prakash Gupta had 
taken a personal interest in sane 
tioning the loans bypassing the nor 

V. K. Saklecha, after his election 
victory in 1978 



mat procedures. 

Certain new interesting facts have 
come to light regarding the Madhya 
Pradesh Chief Minister, Mr V. K- 
Saklecha’s shady business connections 
and investments made by him in Yea} 
estate. Only a thorough probe by the 
Department of Revenue Intelligence 
and other independent agencies of 
the Government can bring out the 
truth. 

Mr Saklecha purchased two flats 
in Gopal Towers situated in Rajendra 
Place Commercial Complex in early 
1978. The two * flats are valued 
around Rs 5 lakhs. The Gopal 
Towers, a multistoried building, < is 
owned by a construction firm. United 
Builders. The managing director of 
United Builders is Mr R. K. Gupta. 
It may be recalled that Mr R. K. 
Gupta had accompanied Mr Om 
Prakash Saklecha, toe eldest son of 
MP Chief Minister, to the January 
17 DDA land auction at which the 
latter made a bid up to Rs 1.31 
crores. It is now learnt that Mr 
Saklecha was legal adviser to United 
Builders for the last 13 years. He 
Was also at one time a director of 
United Builders. 

Mr R. K. Gupta has floated a 
firm called Madhav International 
whose ostensible -purpose is to 
construct hotels and to promote 
tourism. For this specific purpose 
they were able to geit clearance from 
the Government to utilise remittances 
from abroad by Indian businessmen, 
which is said to be substantial. When 
Om Prakash Saklecha unsuccessfully 
participated in the DDA auction on 
January 17, 1979 he carried hefty 
bank drafts purchased by Madhav 
International. The Parliament Street 
branch of Canara Bank handles the 
banking' operations of Madhav In¬ 
ternational. Incidentally, Mr Saklecha 
had deposited Rs 2.5 lakhs in 
Canara Bank, Bhopal, between 
August 3 and 8, 1977 in the names 
of nis family members and no satis¬ 
factory explanation has been given 
about the source. 

When the O. P. Saklecha auction 
issue found an echo in Parliament 
and there was the possibility of a 
probe, the executive secretary of 
Madhav International, Mr J. P. 
Sharma, resigned from his job. Mr 
J. P. Sharma resigned out of fear 
that the Government may haul him 
up for "illegally” diverting company 
funds (foreign exchange) meant for 
a specific purpose. Mr J. P. Sharma 
was earlier working as general 
manager in a public sector hotel. 

Besides Mr R. K. Gupta, other 
partners of Madhav international are 
Mr Harihhau Shah, a businessman 
from Kenya, one Mr Harbans Singh, 
an Indian settled in New Orleans 
(USA) and two others, Mr Bhism 
Agarwal and Mr Brahm Agarwal- It; 
is alleged that Mr Saklecha has 
Prakash loans totalling Rs eight 
lakhs. Mr Ram Prakash Gnpta had 
taken a personal interest in sanc¬ 
tioning the loans bypassing the nor¬ 
mal procedures. 





benami shires in Madhav Internatio¬ 
nal 

The diversion of funds—that too 
foreign exchange—meant specifically 
for a purpose permitted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India attracts the penal 
provisions of COFEPOSA (Conserva¬ 
tion of foreign exchange and pre¬ 
vention of smuggling Act). 

A detailed inquiry by the Govern¬ 
ment into the affairs of Madbav In¬ 
ternational can only unravel the 
troth. The revenue intelligence should 
be immediately asked to seize the 
bank accounts and other probable in¬ 
criminating records now witb Madhav 
International. 

The affairs of United Builders and 
its kingpin Mr R. K. Gupta require 
close examination by the Finance De¬ 
partment and its agencies. It will also 
help dear doubts about the extent of 
black money reportedly funnelled by 
Mr V. K. Saklecha and his family 
members into the activities of 
United Builders. 


H OW Om Prakash, who began as 
a young entrepreneur in 1977, 
could muster the huge investment 
required for plastic injection mould¬ 
ing machines has yet to be satisfac¬ 
torily answered by both father und 
son. The DOA auction gamble and 
the confidence with which he carried 
the money has aroused widespread 
suspidon and mutterings about black 
money being used. 

In 1978, Om Prakash had filed an 
affidavit before the Delhi Develop¬ 
ment Authority, stating that his el¬ 
der sisthr (from whom he had ob¬ 
tained a power of attorney) was a 
resident of N.vawala in Old Delhi. 
According to the affidavit his elder 
sister owned a house in Nyawala 
which had been demolished during 
the Emergency. Om Prakash there¬ 
fore sought compensation for the da 
mage and claimed that a plot mea¬ 
suring 165 square metres be allotted 
to him in an industrial area for busi¬ 
ness purpose. The DDA made the 
land allotment measuring 165 square 
metres in the Ofchla industrial area. 
Om Prakash then presented a fresh 
application to the DDA in late 1978. 
stating that the allotment of the 165 
square metre plot was inadequate 
for his business purposes and re¬ 
quested ' that another industrial plot 
measuring 556 square metres be al¬ 
lotted to him. He expressed his will¬ 
ingness to pay the market value of 
the land if it was allotted to him. 
Three addresses are mentioned in the 
affidavit One of them is No. 10 Jan- 
patfa. the official residence of Mr 
Larang Sai, the Union Minister of 
State for Labour and Parliamentary 
Affairs. 

DDA officials, surprised at the 
fresh demand, wondered whether 
Om Prakash was in a position to pav 
the sum of Rs 3.20,000, the market 
value ot the land he sought. But they 
were in for a jolt. Om Prakash sent 
.four reminders within a week, ask- 
r ing that the allotment be nude as 
he was prepared to foot the bill. . 

At tUs point of time, a Land 
Management officer ordered an in- 
to verify the details men- 
tfdnea in the affidavit In the course 


of the inquiry it came to light that 
the affidavit itself was a concoction, 
every word of which was false. Le¬ 
gal experts in the DDA suggested 
that Om Prakash be hauled up be¬ 
fore a court of law for filing a false 
affidavit. It is learnt that some M.P. 
Government officials who are on de¬ 
putation to the DDA, soft-pedalled 
the issue, fearing the wrath of the 
Chief Minister. The affidavit is now 
believed to be in the custody of Re¬ 
venue Intelligence authorities, accor¬ 
ding to whom it prime facie establi¬ 
shes that Om Prakash was in a posi¬ 
tion to pay the amount of Rs 3,20,000 
for The land. The affidavit was seized 
from the DDA office by the Revenue 
Intelligence Department. 

Two of Om Prakash’s godfathers 
are Delhi-based businessmen, Mr R. 
K. Gupta and Mr J. C. Rishi. Ac¬ 
cording to reliable reports Mr V. K. 
Saklecha had instructed the two to 
teach Om Prakash the fundamentals 
of business. Mr R. K. Gupta, once a 
junior engineer in Haryana, is today 
a leading real estate businessman. 
He has an excellent rapport with top 
Jana Sangh leaders and recently ex¬ 
panded his business operations to 
Kenya and some Arab countries. Mr 
J. C. Rishi began his career as an 
accountant with a mine owner in 
Biiaspur (MP) and can today boast 
of being a director of over two dozen 
firms. Rishi, who has his head offi¬ 
ces in Nehru Place, New Delhi was 
close to such Congress leaders as 
S. C. Shukla and V. C. Shukla before 
the 1977 elections. He h?s wormed 
his way into the Janata Party, claim¬ 
ing that he had given shelter to a 
top RSS boss during the Emergency. 
Rishi also has the dubious distinc¬ 
tion of unsuccessfully contesting a 
Rajya Sabha seat from Madhya Pra¬ 
desh on six occasions. He also has 
extensive mining interests in Madhya 
Pradesh. 

Mr Rishi’s son. Ravindra Kumar 
Rishi. travelled with Om Prakash to 
Japan, Hong Kong and Singapore 
obtensibly to further the interests of 
the Rishi Electronic Company. There 
are allegations that Om Prakash 
Saklecha has sizable shares in the 
Rishi Electronic Company. Incident¬ 
ally, Mr Sitala Sahay. the MP Minis¬ 
ter lor Health who was in Hong Kong 
on an official visit spotted Om Pra¬ 
kash and Ravindra Kumar at the air¬ 
port Mr Sahay reported the matter 
to Mr Kushabhan Thakre, the RSS 
boss of MP. on his return. Signific¬ 
antly. Mr Ramashankar Singh, for¬ 
mer Minister for Planning whose re¬ 
signation was recently obtained bv 
Mr V. K. Saklecha, has disclosed that 
official agencies are investigating a 
report that Om Prakash deposited a 
sum of Rs 10,00,000 in a branch of 
Midlands Bank in Singapore. 

M YSTERY also surrounds Oin Pra- 
kash's acquisition ol a plot of 
land in Ataua village, Jawad tchsil 
Mandsaur, with the connivance of his 
father. Om Prakash submitted an 
application on August 17, 1977 to the 
grant panchayat ot Alana village for 
a plot of laud in the village in order 
to build a house, even though he Is 
not a resident of the village. As the. 


area enclosing the plot was common 
village land, the district panchayat 
officer, by virtue of a written order 
dated December 18, 197G, bad prohi¬ 
bited the allotment of this piece of 
land to any individual. In spile ol 
this order, pressure was brought on 
the panch bv Mr V. K. Saklecha. as a 
result oF which the land was allotted 
to Om Prakash Saklecha on Septem¬ 
ber 14, 1977. Significantly, the sar- 
panch of this gram panchayat, Mr 
Shyam Sharma, is the driver of Mr 
V. K. Saklecha. 

On Prakash also travelled with his 
father when the latter flew in the 
Stale aircraft on a mysterious visit 
to Kuthmandu in mid-1978. The alle¬ 
gations that Saklecha deposited mo¬ 
ney in the Nepal Rashtra Bank have 
now been substantiated by a team of 
IB and RAW officials, who went to 
Nepal to investigate their accusations. 
It is still not clear whether the money 
belonged to the RSS or Saklecha 
himself. Recent investigations by 
Revenue Intelligence officials into the 
business contacts of Om Prakash 
Saklecha have revealed that he is 
interested in Madhav International, a 
firm which constructs hotels and is 
in tourism otherwise also. Some 
Jana Sangh leaders including Mr K. 
N. Sahani, the chief executive coun¬ 
cillor of Delhi, have financial inter¬ 
ests in the concern and it has been 
revealed that part of the money 
which Mr 0. P. .Saklecha carried on 
the day of the DDA auction came 
from Madhav International. The secre¬ 
tary of the firm, one Mr Sharma has 
since resigned in protest, fearing tha: 
if official agencies investigate, he will 
be answerable for illegal use of the 
company’s fund. 

To avoid further exposure of his 
son’s business operations and con¬ 
tacts, Chief Minister Saklecha has 
shifted his residence from Madhya 
Pradesh Bhawan to a bungalow in 
Lodi Colony when he is in Delhi. 
The bungalow was hitherto occupied 
by the Special Commissioner of 
Madhya Pradesh in Delhi. Om Pra¬ 
kash Saklecha, on Ihe other hand, is 
said to be benami owner of a house 
near Green Park. No outsiders arc 
permitted to enter. Mr V. K. Sak- 
locha’s brother-in-law, Mr G. C. 
Surana, who Is now an insurance exe¬ 
cutive. has been asked to shadow 
Om Prakash while he is in Delhi, lest 
he be trapped. Mr Surana, who was 
earlier an insurance agent in a branch 
ofliic in Aimer was brought over to 
Delhi on a salary of Rs 2200 per 
month. The general insurance firm 
extracted its price for the favour and 
in return gut insurance worth 
Rs. 40.00,000 from various State and 
autonomous departments in Madhya 
Pradesh. The company has also 
given him a loan for a car, which he 
recently obtained from Premnath 
Motors. But Mr Surna is seldom seen 
in the Fiat which is at the disposal of 
Om Prakash Saklecha. 

Om Prakash Saklecha's activities 
and the spate of corruption charges 
levelled against his father, the Chief 
Minis'er. have embarrassed even 
the RSS leadership. They too have 
a “Sanjay” in their midst. • 
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COMICS 


AND CO. 


by GOSCINNY 
and UDERZO 


JIJST WHERE DO 
YOU THINK ALL THESE 
MENHIRS WILL GET 
YOU ? 




I DON'T WANT ^ 
THEM TO GET ME 
ANYWHERE. I'VE 
ALREADY TOLD YOU, 
I CAME AND I 

conquered.'_ — 1 


THE GAULS ARE ALL 
USING THEIR MAGIC 
POWERS TO MAKE 
MENHIRS, INSTEAD OF 
THUMPING OUR 
LEGIONARIES. 




/RENDER X/ 
/ UNTO X 
' CAESAR HEAP! 
BIG HEAP 
MENHIRS / 
\ THAT ARE / 
VCAESAR'S / 


DON'T SPEAK TO MB 
LIKE THAT! YOUR 

aibnh/rs are 

CAUSING SOFTENING 
OF THE BRAIN 
. ALL ROUND.I' 


CAESAR HAS PAID FOR 
THESE MENHIRS, SO IT'S 
ONLY RIGHT FOR ME TO 
DELIVER THEM. WHILE 
I'M AWAY, CARRY ON 
BUYING MENHIRS, AND 
KEEP RAISING THE PRICE. 

SI VIS PACEM,, 

___ BUY MENHIRS/ 


\\ < 
































S HE was called “Minugu- 
tare” (Twinkling star) be¬ 
cause of the zest and 
beauty she threw into her 
screen roles. They were 

__tall unconventional roles— 

i.ostly tragic—but she threw herself 
ntoher roles with a passion that sent 
shivers down the spine of the audi- 
■ -ncc. On May 11 this year, Kalpana, 
.hree times winner of the State Gov¬ 
ernment's best actress gold medal, 
.vas found dead in the Gotur Inspec¬ 
tion Bungalow. SO kins from 
Belgaum. 

The initial reports all said that 
she had committed suicide but the 
method she used was not clearly 
apparent. Her personal attendant, 
Sakkubai, said that she was in the 
habit of consuming dozens of sleep¬ 


The 

mystery 
of the 
Twinkling 
Star 


ing pills before going to bed—but 
then it was noticed that the diamond 
in her ring was missing. 

The. discovery that the diamond 
was missing caused quite a stir be¬ 
cause in One of her most popular mo¬ 
vies, “Gejje Puje" (Initiation), Kal- 

K na playing the part of a girl from a 
vadasi family is reluctant to join 
the family business after her educa¬ 
tion. She swallows a diamond from 
her ring and dies after the religious 
ceremony initiating her into the pro¬ 
fession. The film won the Best Film 
award from the State Government, 
and won her the best actress award 
as welL Did Kalpana re-play her 
make-believe movie death in real life 
as well? 

Her family members were inform¬ 
ed of her death the next day through 


Several questions about the death of filmstar Kalpana remain unanswered, 
reports RIMA KASHYAP from Bangalore 
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a cryptic phone-call from the police 
asking what they should do with the 
body. Kaipana’s aunt requested them 
to keep the body intact till they arri¬ 
ved to take it. When the postmortem 
had been completed, the police sent 
the body back to Bangalore in a 
van. The family members met the 
van en route and “in total darkness, 
while it poured outside, the body of 
the beautiful girl was given to us 
from the dicky of the car." The next 
morning the body was so disfigured 
and decomposed that it seemed as 
if the Twinkling Star had been struck 
by a meteor. The cremation was held 
soon after—and immediately after 
that newspapers, which had earlier 
accepted the suicide report handed 
over to them by the ever-compliant 
cops, echoed the thoughts of the 
family—suspecting foul-play. 

The matter was brought up in the 
council, one of Kalpana's close 
friends being Mr Viswanath, MI.C. 
The Opposition leader Subbiah, 
stated in the council that her body 
bore marks of injury; that the pro¬ 
prietor of the drama company owed 
her money and that the suicide 
letter was unsigned. A letter dated 
May 9 which reached her mother a 
day after the cremation said almost 
gaily that she was well. She enclosed 
a bank draft of Rs 300 adding that 
she had sent her younger brother in 
Bombay Rs 400. She also wrote she 
would send her mother Rs 1,200 by 
money order within 2-3 days. “1 have 
some throat trouble”, she wrote ex¬ 
plaining the reason why she could 
not act and therefore unable to send 
more money. 

On May 14. the Chief Minister Mr 
Devaraj Urs, said in the council that 
the police had not received any com¬ 
plaints about her death. This he did 
when he was forced to make a state¬ 
ment. 

Four days after her death the 
proprietor of the theatre company, a 
rich landlord named Basavaraj 
appeared before' the police. He was 
known to be “close’ to Kalpana and 
in a statement to the police he an¬ 
nounced that he had secretly married 
the star in July 1978 at her residence. 
Apparently the fact that he has a liv¬ 
ing wife and six children forced him 
to keep the marriage a secret. But 
family friends of Kalpana ask why 
he -should suddenly disclose his biga¬ 
mous relationship. Relating the 
events prior to her death Basavaraj 
said that Kalpana playing the role 
of Rama’s young mother in “Kali- 
yuga Rama” missed the cue in her 
dialogue on the night of May 10 
while playing at Sankeshwar—a 
small town near Bqigaum. Hot .words 
were exchanged and he slapped her. 
The next morning he alleges she was 
in tears and her eyes were red and 
swollen. According to Sakkubai she 
later gifted her sarecs and clothes to 
the Bungalow statf. 

Meanwhile the post-moricm report 
released by the police said that her 
death was not due to strangulation or 
even consumption of diamond dust 
The surgeon added that there was 
no evidence of extc-nal or internal 
injuries. A lot of tin was spent on 
analysing a book in lich a diamond 


Kalpana 



D AUGHTER of a businessman, 
Kalpana was born Shaiat 
Kumari. She spent some years at 
St. Ann’s Convent, Mangalore and 
completed her schooling. At 17, 
she decided she wanted to become 
an actress. This decision, according 
to her family, is the reason her 
father left disapprovingly. Her 
career on the screen began with 
“Saaku Magalu” (Adopted daugh¬ 
ter). Her small role was not a 
gieat success In fact, it was be¬ 
lieved that she would never be 
successful because of her uncon¬ 
ventional beauty and the way she 
spoke Kannada. She came to the 
screen via the stage and by the 
time she acted in F.axmi Narayan’s 
"Naandi" (The beginning) she 
had attracted attention. She play¬ 
ed Raj Kumar's wife who dies in 
childbirth. Her portrayal of the 
character earned a lot of sympa¬ 
thy. The film was a success and 
Kitluana started to rise. 

In her very first leading role in 
Puttana Kanagal’s “Belimoda” 
(Cloud with a silver lining) she 
enacted what many consider her 
best film. Playing the fiancee of a 
young man (who goes abroad and 
returns und changes his mind 
about marrying her), she showed 
various moods—happiness, frus¬ 
tration and desperation. 


's career 

It was the kind of rule that she 
would subsequently revel in and 
it gave her the name she was 
known by—Mlnugutare (Twinkl¬ 
ing star). 

Her next, “Uvyaate" (swing) 
saw her protraying a married 
woman who falls in love and 
finally gives up her lover; in 
“Hannele Chiguridaga" (Rebirth 
of an old leaf) she played a young 
widow. The film had tragic under¬ 
currents which by then had be* 
come her forte. And it was then 
that she is said to have become 
involved with her director Puttana 
Kanagai. 

It was in his film, “Gejje. Pujc" 
that the diamond-swallowing epi¬ 
sode occurred followed by “Shara 
Panjara" (Cage of arrows) in 
which a pre-marital alfairjiaunts 
her after marriage and ultimately 
drives her mad. 

When she reached fame Kal 
pans suddenly seemed ta have 
found the position too much for 
her. Her relationship with Tot- 
tana collapsed and she broke up 
with him—at least professionally. 
She became very demanding 
—and even Raj Kumar dropped 
her as his leading lady. She got 
fewer roles and at a Press con¬ 
ference at that time she wept and 
said that, “the Kannada film in¬ 
dustry had deserted her." Her 
only trip abroad to Bylo-Russia in 
1972 was the only distraction for 
her that year. 

In 1974, she began redecorating 
a house she had bought on Davis 
Road. The 5-bedroomed house is 
done in immaculate taste—white 
wrought iron pelmets with rich 
purple curtains and upholstery on 
white cane in the verandah; 
cream carpet and a sofa set in the 
living room. Her books were 
neatly divided into English and 
Kannada—Denise Robbins, best 
sellers, roses and books on trees 
adorn the room. She had even 
been asked to do the decor for 
the West End Hotel some years 
ago. Often she designed her own 
clothes for her films—her sexy 
clothes for the role or the young 
widow caused quite a contro¬ 
versy. 

She thought she was a star and 
wanted to be treated like one. 
Whenever she travelled a dozen 
coconuts and various other fruits 
surrounded her along with her 
trunk full of clothes. Even on the 
last day. a dozen coconuts lav un¬ 
der her bed and a similar number 
of musambis were on her bedside 
table. A kalhakali dancer in her 
earlier years, she was known for 
her lavish hospitality. After her 
success in films many felt she 
had become arrogant, hut no one 
ever dreamed that she would 
take her own life. 
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like dent was discovered. Kaipana 
had asked for a metal file, Sakkubai 
said, and later a hammer, it transpi¬ 
red. The diamond has to this day 
not been found. 

With witnesses making inconsistent 
statements—and the quick acceptance 
of the suicide theory by the police 
which made it difficult tp recreate 
the scene of her death—it became 
difficult for the COO (Corps of Detec¬ 
tives) team of eight policemen ap¬ 
pointed by the CM to find any evid¬ 
ence to support the theory of foul- 
Play. 

Evidence there was in plenty. 27 
Hypnotex-S pills were found in the 
room; doubts were expressed about 
the suicide note; the forensic experts 
established that she had ingested a 
toxic dose of a sleeping pill—but 
hesitated to say whether death was 
due to the drug or a diamond, and 
was reluctant to clarify whether it 
was a case of homicide or suicide. 

The police, having already commi¬ 
tted themselves to a premature sta¬ 
tement of suicide would prefer to 
let' the statement lie. Qut family 
members and friends of the star are 
convinced, like many in Hubli and 
Belgaum, that the star was either 
murdered or forced to swallow 
poison. 

Some points made by her aunt. 


Seethamma. are that Kaipana had a 
signature which was difficult to copy. 
Both in English and Kannada she 
signed with swirls and squiggles. The 
fact that the suicide note was not 
signed is very strange. The note, be¬ 
sides, merely says: "Do not worry 
about the marks on my face—they 
were caused accidentally when I 
braked the car to avoid hitting a 
cow. Do not think I was hit..." She 
asks: would a girl about to commit 
suicide write such a note? 

There were visible scars on both 
sides of her forehead, and the tip 
of her nose was burnt and blistered. 
Seethamma feels these were piobably 
due to hot tea being poured over her 
head in anger by someone. As to Sak- 
kubai's evidence, Seethamma scorn¬ 
fully said: “Kalpana's personal attend¬ 
ant for 13 years, Chinnamma was not 
allowed to go with her for 
the first time. They (the drama 
troupe) begged Kaipana for two 
days to join their troupe. As a 
matter of fact, they were so insistent 
they took her baggage with them 
but they would not allow her own 
attendant to accompany her and en : 
gaged Sakkubai for her.” Sakkubai 
is alleged to have said that she gave 
some breakfast to Kaipana that 
morning. Photographs prove that 
plantain leaves were strewn on the 



The diamond ring wrth the missing 
diamond 



floor of Kalpana’s room. “Kaipana 
was so fastidious about her room she 
would never have eaten and left her 
plantain leaf on the floor," said her 
aunt. 

According to the "Artha Vikasa" 
—a Hubli newspaper of June 10— 
the viscera examination showed tra¬ 
ces of an ingredient which is not 
found in the Hypnotex-S pills. These 
pills were later found in her room. 
The newspaper also asks why no 
attempt has been made to find out 
what happened to her between the 
night of May 10 when she had an 
altercation with Basavaraj and the 
night of May 11 when she was found 
dead. 

The jewellery Kaipana was wear¬ 
ing. many of her personal assets and 
her clothes have yet to be returned 
to the family. The diamond on her 
ring was cleanly removed. Would 
she carefully remove the diamond 
and then put the ring back on her 
finger? Where is the drama troupe 
she was working with? Not one of 
them had shown up to pay their con¬ 
dolence to the family. 

The proprietor of the troupe and 
the man who claims to have been 
secretly married to her “disappeared 
in Hubli for four days after the 
fight.” He made statements that she 
owed Rs 1.5 lakhs for her house and 
was pestering him for money. Kal 
pana’s family instead, insist that he 
owed her money and on the promise 
of paying her back lured her to 
Belgaum. “In fact, on the telephone 
earlier and even in her letter of May 
9. she has said that she was going 
either to Bijapur or Jamkhandi— 
there was no mention of Sankeshwar 
till that time." The detectives are to 
submit their report. One hopes it 
will be a fair one to the memory of 
the Twinkling Star. ■ 



Mishra Case: 
The other side 






Q : Why are you opposed to a fresh 
probe info the murder of Lalit 
babu? 

A: I am not opposed to a tresn 
probe. There has been some misun¬ 
derstanding. I do not want the probe 
to be inspired by political motives. 
Those who have been found guilty by 
the CBI should not be considered in¬ 
nocent, until some fresh evidence is 
found. One thing is clear, the demand 
tor a fresh probe has come up with 
a motive—that the Ananda Margis 
found guilty in the case should be 
released. Take, for example, the last 
despatch on the Tarkunde report 
which was published by the Indian 
Express. In that a strong appeal was 
made for building up public opinion 
in favour of a fresh probe, and in 
case the Government does not yield, 
for a writ petition. This was the mo¬ 
tive behind the Tarkunde report and 
each of the reports published in the 
Express. Are these (tne Express) peo¬ 
ple and Mr Tarkunde pursuing their 
respective professions — journalism 
ano law—or are they advocating the 
case of a particular group? What is 
new in the story or tne theory of the 
Tarkunde report? The present DIG 
(Vigilance) was the DIG (CID) at the 
time of the murder and the present 
SP (Vigilance) was the SP of Samastl- 
pur. These two had managed to get a 
confessional statement at that time, 
which was not accepted by the Gov¬ 
ernment. Now these two gentlemen, 
sitting in the Vigilance Department, 
Want to give credibility to the theory 
advanced by them earlier and gain 
rewards. The people who are deman¬ 
ding a fresh probe and those who are 
accused in the case are in league 
with each other. One of the accused, 
an Ananda Margi, Ranjan Dwivedi, 
has in the past worked as a junior 
lawyer with Mr Tarkunde. Mr Tar¬ 
kunde himself has worked as a law¬ 
yer for the Vigilance Department In 
which the two officers (mentioned 
above), Sahay and Ojha, were in 
charge The journalist, B. M. Sinha, 
on whose so-called investigations th« 
reports in the Indian Express were 
based, is committed to the Ananda 
Marg. He has in the past been arres¬ 
ted as an Ananda Margi. According 
jut..jnv Information—Mr__SiBh3i JkssL. 
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The former Chief Minister of Bihar, 
DA. JAG AN NATH MISHRA, is the 
younger brother of the late L. N. 
Mishra. He was present 1 at the Santas- 
Upur railway station when Mr L. N. 
Mishra was mjured due to a bomb 
blast. Dr Mishra was also hurt 1 in the 
blast. Presently a Congress (I) stal¬ 
wart i and the Leader of the Opposi¬ 
tion m the Bihar Vidhan Sabha, Dr 
Mishra feels that the demand for a 
fresh probe into his brother's murder 
ts politically motivated. He wants the 
people found guilty by the CBI prose¬ 
cuted and the CBI’s findings honoured 
till any substantial evidence ia found 
to the contrary. ARUN RANJAN 
spoke to him in Patna on May 15. 



for being an Ananda Margi. Ihe Go¬ 
vernment's intentions are also clear 
from the fact that the findings of Mr 
Tarkunde were not made available to 
all the newspapers but to one news¬ 
paper, and tne reports were released 
after much planning and considera¬ 
tion. It is the Ananda Marg and 
some vested interests who are behind 
the, demand for a fresh probe. 


Minister after Lalit Babu’s death? It 
is alleged that the post was offered 
to you in order to keep you silent. 

A: There is no justification for 
this (allegation). The move for re¬ 
moving Mr Abdul Gafoor (as Chief 
Minister) bad started long back, dur¬ 
ing Lalit Babu’s lifetime itself. He 
did not enjoy .the majority support in 
the Party. The Party High Command 
knew this. When the Party had ex¬ 
pressed its lack of confidence in Mr 
Kedar Pande, two-thirds of the Party’s 
legislators had expressed their con¬ 
fidence in me. But at that time I 
had informed the High Command in 
writing that I did not want to take up 
the leadership. Therefore, to say that 
I was made the Chief Minister for any 
other reason is totally wrong and 
baseless. Was Gafoor really removed? 
When he saw the lack of support for 
him (within the Party) and the grow¬ 
ing unrest, he had no option but to 

ra . I enjoyed a massive majority 
Assembly, so I was elected un¬ 
opposed. Another thing: when Lalit 


opposed. Another thing: when Lalit 
Babu died due the bomb explosion, I 
had a narrow escape. I was near him, 
I could have been killed and he could 
have survived. Do you think that I 

I nn shielding the people who may 
lave killed me? Even today 1 feel 
he pain of the wounds caused by 
he bomb splinters. Why don’t you 
lock at the case objectively? Every¬ 
thing would then be clear. 

0.: What teat the relationship 
between Ram Bilas Jho and Lout 
Babu? What art your terpna with 
/ha now? 

A: As far at I know be (Jho) was 
Lalit Bobu’s trusted man. He used 
to carry out Lalit Babu’s orders. I 
do not know him intimately, 

Q; What ' were the political and 
personal relatione between Mrs 
Gandhi and Lalit Babu in the period 
immediately preceding hie death? 

A:' As far as I know, till January 
1, 1975, their relations were ex¬ 
tremely jtood —both political and per¬ 
sonal. This I know because be (L. N. 
Mishra) used to confide in me shout 
political matters. Therefore, 1 can 
confidently say that their relations 
were never had. Despite a forceful 
campaign by his opponents, Mrs 
Gandhi did not agree to either re- 





an enquiry against Lalit Babu be¬ 
cause he was her trusted lieutenant. 
What other proof do you want? 

Q: Then how do you react to the 
statement of Lalit Babu’s widow. 
Kameshwari Devi, that Mrs Gandhi 
wanted to remove Lalit Babu from 
the Centre and make him the Chief 
Minister of Bihar? 

A: This is wrong and baseless. 

Q; Do you have any reservations 
regarding me role of the two CID 
officers, Mr Shashibhushan Sahay 
and Mr D. P. Ojha? Do you doubt 
their integrity? 

A: Both these officials have politi¬ 
cal motives. They have been more 
involved in politicking than policing. 
Perhaps that is the reason why, in¬ 
stead of being punished, they have 
been getting promotions. The Mathew 
Commission had held the local ad¬ 
ministration of Samastipur guilty of 
neglecting the security criterion (on 
the day of the murder). Ojha was 
then the SP of Samastipur, so be 
knew about his failing. Even then 
the DIG (CID), Mr Sahay, entrusted 
the initial investigaftion to Mr Ojha. 
The so-called confessional statement 
was obtained at the instance of these 
two, who wanted to get rewards. A 
cash award of Rs 25,000 was recom¬ 
mended for Ojha and a President’s 
Police medal for Sahay. I removed 
Sahay’s name from the awards list 
because he had wrongly recommend¬ 
ed Ojha’s name for the cash reward. 
I had opposed this duo’s investigative 
theory. These facts were known to 
the former Janata Chief Minister, Mr 
Karpoori Thakur. 

Mr Karpoori Thakur posted these 
two officials to the Vigilance Depart¬ 
ment for two reasons. First, to 
advance his political interests. For 
example, they seized the incriminat¬ 
ing letters from Haridwar Pandey. 
Secondly, these officers were entrust¬ 
ed with the task of filing false cases 
against me, because as tne Leader of 
the Opposition I had been a strong 
critic of the Thakur Government. 
These two officers took full advant¬ 
age of Thakur's weaknesses. On 
these people’s instance the former 
Chief Minister had instituted the 
Tarkunde probe. Because there were 
close ties between these two officers 
and Mr Tarkunde, they managed to 
advance their old theory through him. 
Based on their old theory ana some 
untenable arguments, these two pre¬ 
pared a 35-page report and got it 
signed by Mr Tarkunde. Karpoori had 
no option but to order the Tarkunde 
probe because these two officers had 
in their possession the incriminating 
letters seized from Haridwar Pandey, 
which were in his (Karpoori’s) own 
band writing, 

Q : You reached Lalit Babu mo¬ 
menta after he was hk by the bomb. 
Is if true that he told you that it 
was the work of some 'high-level’ 
people? 

A: As far as I remember, he sus¬ 
pected the railway union leader 
George Fernandes and the striking 
railwayman. He suspected that a 
conspiracy was hatched by these 
people. This is broadly what he had 
I do not remember what ex- 



1,. N. Mishra arrives at platform no 


Q : Why was no post mortem done 
on Lalit Babu’s body? 

A: There was no talk of a post¬ 
mortem then. He bad been operated 
upon, and the reason for his death 
had been declared by the doctors. 
What was the need for a post-mortem 
then? 

Q: Was there any 'unidentified 
person ’ m the tram that brought the 
injured Lalit Babu from Samastipur 
to Dunapur? Was Laid Babu carry¬ 
ing some documents? If so. what 
happened to them? Did anybody 
offer any food to him during the 
journey? if so. who, and where? 

A: I was injured and in pain. I 
was in a state of semi-conciousness. 
How could I have known about any 
unidentified person? We were in the 
same bogey, but in different com¬ 
partments. There was some luggage 
with Lalit Babu which was taken off 
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the train at Danapur. He was under 
ihe care of Dr*Bhal!a. He must have 
eaten only what the doctor had given 
him to eat. 

0 .: What do you have to say 
about the so-called confessional state¬ 
ment of Arun Thakur and Arun 
Mishra? 

A: Neither are their statements 
reliable, nor is there any logic in 
them. The strong motivation that 
should be evident in the murder of 
an important man is missing in the 
weak statements give® by them. In 
any case, does the law accept con¬ 
fessional statements obtained forcibly? 

Q: What are the steps you have 
taken in this matter, apart from 
making public statements that there 
shoula be no fresh probe, or that the 
probe should be on the correct lines? 

A: I wonder why the Government 
Is so Interested in the murder case. 
The Mathew Commission submitted 
its report. It was approved by the 
Cabinet. Even the Janata-dominated 
Parliament approved a part of the 
report. Should not action have been 
initiated on at least that part of the 
report which has been approved? 
Shouldn’t action have been taken 
against the two officers? They were 
held responsible for the lack of 
security arrangements. Shouldn’t they 
have been given exemplary punish¬ 
ment to ensure that in future Gov¬ 
ernment officers did not act in such a 
negligent manner? What was Kar¬ 
poori Thakur's duty—to appoint the 
Tarkunde probe, or to punish the 
guilty officers? The intentions of 
many people (who arc dealing with 
the case) seem doubtful, lit is ironi¬ 
cal that a tragic murder case should 
be politicised by a Government and 
the people should remain silent 
spectators. More than the iwge for 
finding out the murderers of Lalit 
Babu, these people are inteirsted in 
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RAMCO’S RULE: 

A ROOF IS JOSTAROOF,EXCEPT... 

...when it is a Ramco roof. All asbestos cement roofs look alike. But Ramco 
asbestos cement sheets are the choice of leading architects and builders. 

And that sets them apart. Because these people are very demanding... About 
strength and durability Fire and corrosion resistance. Weather oroofing... In 
short, they look for permanent protection with minimum maintenance. 

Ramco gives them all that. Stringent quality control and modern plants ensure 
that Ramco performs best. A roof is a roof... But leading architects and builders 
know the exception-Ramco! ' 
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In the second week of May, one of 
the chief accused witnesses in the 
L. N. Mishra murder case, Arun Ku¬ 
mar Mishra, along with another wit¬ 
ness, Arun Kumar Thakur, arrived in 
t’alna. They were very keen to meet 
a senior Congress leader. Of medium 
build and height', fair complexioned, 
a short hair cut, a moustache, with a 
towel placed on his shoulders, Arun 
Kumar Mishra is in the habit* of spea¬ 
king in a bossy manner. We present 
his story, which he told ARUN RAN- 
JAN, in his own words. This is strict 
ly Arun Mishra's version. 


O N January 8, 1975 people from 
the CBI came to my house to 
look for me. At that time I was in 
Mobiuddinnagar. When I returned 
people told me that the CBI had 
been looking for me and that I should 
go and meet them. On January 10, 1 
met a CBI officer, Ahuja. From Janu¬ 
ary 10 to 28, 1975, I was interroga¬ 
ted. They even searched my house. In 
the end they said 1 could go. 

Suddenly, on February 3. at 2 
o’clock in the afternoon the SP of 
Police, Mr D. P. Ojha, Inspector K. P. 
Singh, along with other ClD officers, 
raided my house. They were accom¬ 
panied by a police contingent. They 
surrounded my house. I asked Ojha: 
‘SP saab, what is ’he need for such a 
large force? Whenever you haVe call¬ 
ed me, 1 have gone and met you.’ 
Ojha replied: T have brought this 
force along with me for security pur¬ 
poses. IG saab has come and he wants 
to meet you.’ They took me to the 
Samastipur thana. At 10 o’clock at 
night I discovered that I was under 
arrest. For three days I was fine. 
From the fourth day the interroga¬ 
tion started. On the fifth day I found 
that Arun Thakur had been brought 
here too. In fact, they purposely made 
me see him from a distance. I under¬ 
stood that Thakur had also been de¬ 
tained in connection with the L. N. 
Mishra case. Soon after, we were 
shifted to the Dalsinghsarui IB (office) 
Even in Dalsinghsarai, there wen- 
heavy security arrangements. It was 
at this place that an interrogation 
cell had been opened. We were kept 
separately. My interrogation started: 
‘How did you know Thakur? How was 
the murder plan drawn up? Who all 
were present and where?’ I said that 
from 10 days before the incident 1 had 
not met Thakur. I kept on repeating 
this and then they showed their true 
colours. First, both my legs were tied 
up, I was turned around and my legs 
were tied to the window. Then they 
started hitting me with a rod on the 
soles of my feet. They carried on hit¬ 
ting me and asking me questions: 
‘Which prominent people and politi¬ 
cians are involved in this?’ When I 
could not answer, they untied my legs 
and tied my hands, separately, to the 
window—crucifixion style. It was 
very painful. Whenever I tried 
to rest by lowering my head 
or closing my eyes, they threw 



Ram Bilas Jha, alias “Boss’" Jha 

ice-cold water on one. It was 
winter, so you can well imagine my 
condition. This torture carried on for 
27 to 28 days. In between, for two 
days, 1 was made to lie down on ice. 
The police made sure that I didn't, 
die. They used to keep warm water 
next to me. When inv blood began 
to freeze, I was removed, and washed 
in warm water till I felt better, and. 
then put on icp again. 

Now you might ask why I was im¬ 
plicated. In 1973, at the Bha^alpur 
jail I had met Shiv Narain Vishwa- 
karma (alias Sharma) for a short 
while. After he was released from 
there. Shiv Narain started writing 
letters to me. The police got hdld of 
a letter and some leftist pamphlets 
which he had sent, from rnc. Arun 
Thakur had written a booklet called 
“Red Revolution”. They had found a 
part ot that. On the basis of these, 
the police were preparing a case. And 
they were asking me to confess. 

Even then 1 did not listen, and the 
next part began. Along with the bea¬ 
ting they gave me an opium injec¬ 
tion. Under the influence of the 
opium, people normally do pot be¬ 
come unconscious but tend to give 
an exaggerated account of things. 
They wanted me to corroborate their 
version. 1 was forced to give an oral 
statement One day, the SP, Oiha, 
gave me a paper to read. I got to 
know later that under the table, they 
had placed a tape-recorder. When I 
read the pape-- Ojha had handed over 
to me all that I read got taped. When 
it had been taped, the IG of Police. 
Gliosh saab, came to Samastipur 1 
was brought before him. He told me 
of this statement. I denied it. Then 
the tape was played. I told IG saab 
that I did not know anything, and 


that I had read from a piece of paper 
which Ojha saab had handed over to 
me, and he had taped this without 
•my knowledge. Naturally, when IG 
taab went away, Ojha beat me merci¬ 
lessly for having said what I had be¬ 
fore the IG. 

Not having got anything from me, 
they started turning their attention 
towards Arun Thakur. One day they 
got a confession from Thakur. They 
gave it to me to read, and said: ’See, 
had you done the same, the Govern¬ 
ment would have made you an appro¬ 
ver. Now we will release Thakur. But 
there is still time; if you make a 
statement in front of the magistrate, 
we will also release you.’ 

Under these new circumstances, 1 
got a bit nervous. I said, ‘OK, since 
Thakur has given his confession, 1 
will consider it’. 1 was taken to the 
SP’s house. There, after a long time, 

I was served good food. When SP 
saab went to sleep 1 was given Tha- 
kur’s statement, so that I could read 
that and prepare my own statement. 
Till late at night I was reading it. 
Suddenly I realised that all this was 
very wrong. So in the morning, 1 re¬ 
fused to give a statement. When SP 
saab came, he came to know that I 
had got the statement, but after rea¬ 
ding it, I had decided not to give a 
contcssion. He got angry ana said, 
‘All right, lock him up’. 

After that 1 was kept in Samastipur 
jail. I did not know what these peo¬ 
ple were up to. There the jailer, 
Rahman, started pampering me to 
give a confession. He said that Tha- 
kur had already given his statement 
and asked me to mention a few 
names among which Ram Bilas Jha’s 
name should be mentioned. The truth 
is that f would not recognise Ram 
Bilas Jha even today. One day the 
jailer prepared some questions and 
answers and started drilling me, just 
the way children arc drilled in order 
to make them learn their lessons. He 
■was asking some questions about the 
case—‘Yes, then what happened?’ 
(This was the way he extracted a state¬ 
ment from me and taped it. Later oil, 
with a lot of fanfare, this was dis¬ 
played as my second confession. 

In reality, I had not given any con¬ 
fession. During Holi, the Director of 
CRI, D. Sen, along with some v>ther 
CBI officers, arrived in Samastipur. 
1 he jailor, Rahman, on the pretext 
that it was Holi, made me drink a lot 
of liquor, 'lhen 1 was brought before 
D. Sen. Thf ■re the jailer played the 
manipulated tape. Every one was con- 
gi ululating the jailer for. what he 
had done. The jailer was under the 
impression that under the influence 
of alcohol, I would sav ‘yes’ to what¬ 
ever they asked me. But I again told 
them the entire story of how a list 
ot questions' and answers had been 
drawn up and how the entire thing 
was m;.rtc to look like a statement. 

The L. N Mishra murder case is 
being brought up again. See what 
people- like us, who are weak, alone 
and innocent have to face. 
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The Pope goes home 



The Pope *n WarsawVictory Square 


S OMETIME back, a cocktail party 
was held in the Holiday Inn, just 
outside Krakow on the road to 
Auschwitz. It was a hearty, almost 
triumphant occasion with vodka sup- 
lied by the Bison. Brand people who 
ad been dispensing their fine pro¬ 
duct, gratis, plus Bison Brand desk 
flags, key rings and ballpoint pens to 
the thousand or more foreign Press 
covering the Pope’s tour of his home¬ 
land. It was an invitations-only affair 
hosted by the Foreign Ministry of 
the People’s Republic and with guests 
drawn from four distinct groups: the 
hierarchies of the United Workers 
(Communist) Party and the Polish 
Church, the Vatican and the media. 
"This is such a wonderful celebra¬ 
tion’’, said a bishop to a senior Mi¬ 
nistry 'spokesman', whose arm app¬ 
eared to be fixed to the bishop’s 
shoulder, as if a tango were contem¬ 
plated. “There is much to celebrate”, 
said he; and the happy, crumpled 
faces of both God’s and Ceasar’s 
an 


servants seemed to indicate this was 
so. Certainly, the Press could not 
have been happier; shrewd nannying 
by the Government Interpress Agency 
was almost American-style with cata¬ 
racts of handouts ana translations, 
interpreters, ‘shuttle’ buses and 
batteries of phones and Telex 
machines wherever we went, includ¬ 
ing a ‘Press centre’ in the Gate of 
Death at Birkenau extermination 
camp, overlooking the ovens and the 
chimneys. 

But what was the celebration really 
about? From what I could gather 
here, a great many commentators in 
Western Europe and America have 
seen the Pope's tour in trusted Cold 
War terms of good (the Church) 
triumphant ovjr evil (Communism); 
and of course it was nothing of the 
sort. Of all the hisctoric 'firsts', the 
most significant was scarcely, men¬ 
tioned: the striking of an unwritten 
deal between the Vatican, represent¬ 
ing spiritual imperialism, and the 


Polish leadership, representing Stali¬ 
nist imperialism. It is a deal involv¬ 
ing great gamesmanship, under 
which, for the sake of self preserva¬ 
tion and 'continuity', each recognises 
^ the other’s boundaries of power in 
~ Poland—power, that is, to subdue and 
tame the Polish people. At the Pope’s 
airport farewell the Polish President, 
Henryk Jablonski having been bear- 
hugged by the Pontiff, put it like 
this. There is now, he said, a “con¬ 
vergence between Church and State 
in Poland.” There is in other words, 
another ‘concordat’, though much 
more subtle than the last which was 
consummated between the Vatican 
and Germany in 1933. 

On the eve of the Pope’s arrival, 1 
was introduced to a senior Govern¬ 
ment bureaucrat, a man responsible 
for much of Poland’s foreign trade 
dealing by one of his 'liberal' friends 
in the film world. He said : “If you 
come here and wish to see this event 
as an heroic Pope returning borne 
and thereby challenging the power of 
the State, that is your mistake. The 
reality is quite different. Poland is 
the political volcano of the Sfivict 
bloc; the workers brought ddwn 
Gomulka and two of his predecessors 
and ninety per cent of them are 
Roman Catholic. Without an accom¬ 
modation between Church and State 
neither will survive.in their present 
form. Anyway, look how much tint 
have in common! We are both totall- 
trlan. We both wish to control people 
and to instruct their minds! The 
Pope is a Pole; he knows this better 
than anyone, and as Pope it's his job 
—his sacred duty!—to accommodate 
with the lesser evil...” 

Such measured cynicism is echoed 
by those who oppose or rather resist 
the regime as best they ran: especial¬ 
ly writers and filmmakers who have 
survived by perfecting what they call 
‘*he code of the metaphor’. (A radical 
Polish film currently doing the rounds 
here is called King Fu, which to the 
politically initiated means ‘struggle 
for freedom’.) 

Throughout his tour the Pope’s 
generally vapid jibes at the regime 
were blown into headlines and given 
a significance they did not deserve, 
especially when you compare them 
with his effusive flattery of the 
Central Committee. To Edward 
Gierek, the Parly Chairman, he said. 
"I express, my esteem for all your 
solicitude that has as its aim the 
common good of fellow citizens". To 
the assembled Politburo, he said, “1 
have regard for all of you, the dis¬ 
tinguished representatives of the 
authorities and for each one in 
particular and the dignity which you 
hold...” And they all beamed and 
shook, on it. 

In his book, God’s First Love, pro 
bably the most documented account 
of the Vatican’s 1933 Concordat with 
the Nazis, Frederich Heer wrote:" 
"Archbishop Grobcr, in the Handbook 
of Contemporary Religious Questions 
which was published wiih official 








and which gave the authoritative view 
of the German churches on all politi¬ 
cal and religious questions or the 
Nazi period, declared the Concordat 
to be. “a proof that two powers, 
totalitarian in character, can reach an 
agreement, if their spheres are clear¬ 
ly differentiated..." That is precisely 
what they were celebrating the other 
night at the Holiday Inn. 


O F course, Pope John Paul II is a 
very different man from the re¬ 
clusive, tortured character that was 
Pius; but what the ballyhoo surround¬ 
ing him on his Polish odyssey con¬ 
cealed was that like Pius and Paul 
(John was an aberration: the one 
true radical), he is a profound funda¬ 
mentalist, a preserver at all costs. . 

Since his installation as Pope, his 
considerable energies have been 
directed almost exclusively to shoring 
up the archaic fortress of the Catho¬ 
lic church, as exemplified by the 
Polish branch, which produced him 
and is still very much medieval at 
heart. (One unforgettable sight was 
a long line of confessional booths, on 
a meadow beside the Jasna Gora 
monastery, with a queue of passive 
sinners awaiting their turn.) Do those 
who have exalted the Polish Church's 
'struggle for freedom’ seriously sug¬ 
gest that the Poles would have more 
democratic freedoms if they swapped 
Edward Gierck for the despotic 
Cardinal Wyzynski? 

Indeed, in the short time since Ka¬ 
rol Wojtvla became Pope, he has was¬ 
ted no time in condemning ,all the 
main liberalising forces within the 
Church: those that champion a more 
humane attitude toward birth control, 
abortion, divorce and the celibacy 
rules for priests. In his Puebla 
speech he said nothing about those 
Christians, including many priests, 
who have suffered in the torture 
chambers of Latin America and have 
dic-d in the defence of human rights 
„nd their Christian faith. I was in 
Mexico, shortly after the Pope’s visit 
and met young priests, superb men, 
trying to battle with poverty, the 
State oligarchy and their owrf hyper¬ 
orthodox masters, and who waited 
for a powerful word of support from 
Joh Paul II. One of them who bore 
the scars of a torture session in El 
Salvador, said, “I despair his 
silence". The 1970’s may be a very 
different world from the 1930s and 
1940s; but Pius, in his obsession with 
the preservation of Fortress Vatican, 
alas said nothing about the thousands 
of similar sufferers. 

John Paul II is undoubtedly the 
fiist ’media Pope’. I have been to a 
number of ‘media events’ around the 
world; I have never been to one like 
that staged at Auschwitz and Birke- 
nau death camps during his visit. 
At Birkenau, the Pope’s large white 
helicopter landed in a plantation of 
chimneys: hundreds of horrific senti- 
nels built at ground level and with 
the ovens beneath. Nearby was a pre¬ 
fabricated edifice for the Mass, a kind 
of Papal reviewing stand, with the 
gold and velvet Papal throne, a giant 
cross girt by barbed Wire and two 
priests, former prisoners, wearing 
copies of the infamous striped uni¬ 


John r'aul II kneels down to kiss his homeland 


form. And half a million people. 
And stalls selling busts of the Pope, 
plastic Dying Christs, ice (ream, Coca 
Cola and sizzling sausages—the first 
meat, incidentally, many of the faith¬ 
ful had seen for weeks. Those photo¬ 
graphers who managed to escape 
from the ‘media enclosure’ and try 
for a creative angle of His Holiness 
were swiltly apprehended bv arm- 
band wearing toughs from the 
parishes: heaving a camera strap 
from behind was favourite method 
of ecclesiastiial arrest. It revolu¬ 
tionary flies had been lit in the great 
crowds, it would have been these 
soldiers ol the Church who would 
have pul them out 

Over all this was a whiff of 
of hypocrisy. Most ol those murder¬ 
ed here were Jews, and they died 
while church bells continued to peal 
in Germany. And here was the 


leader of the Church celebrating mass 
at the epiientre of their agony. Of 
the Jews he said this: “The very 
people that received from God the 
commandment, ‘Thou Shalt Not 
Kill’, itself experienced in special 
measure what is meant by killing. It 
is not permissible for anyone to nass 
by this...with indifference.” And that 
was all he said about them. If ever 
there was a historic opportunity to 
oblicly repudiate the Church’s dar- 
est age since the Inquisition—the 
Concordat with the Nazis which, in 
effect, condemned many Jews to 
death—this was such an opportunity. 
But he made no mention of it, which 
is a pity. 


JOHN PILGER from Poland 

(Bv arrangement with New Statesman) 
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Goa's secret war 

Thirty-six years ago, Goa was the scene of an unexpected encounter that 
might have shocked those who thought India was a safe-enough distance away 
from Nazi Germany. The German Consul in Goa, then a neutral Portuguese colony, 
and his wife were kidnapped, whisked off to Belgaum, forced to give out 
secrets, and shot dead. The attack followed the discovery that the Consul vyas a 
spy who regularly transmitted details of Allied ship movements to 
Germany. MARIO CABRAL e SA met residents of Goa who remember the 
affair, and got the full story of this secret war. 


j. i 



I T can be told now—this story of a 
mysterious encounter between 
British and Nazi aeents during World 
War II in the unlikeliest of locations 
— Goa—if there was a place farther 
away from Churchill’s "veritable rock 
of salvation”. Yesterday’s foes, the 
British Admiralty and the Bonn Gov¬ 
ernment, have got together to tell it 
all. 3G years later. 

On a carnival dawn, of March 9, 
1943, Panaji was woken from its 
drunken haze by loud blasts. The 
southernmost tip of the town. Dona 
Paula, wa.s lit bv the blaze pf four 
burning ships in the Marmagoa harb¬ 
our, one Italian and three German. 
Smudges of blood shimmered on the 
pmerald green sea. and dead bodies 
floated amid the debris of the burning 
ships. 

Three months previously, Robert 
Koch, the German Consul in Goa, and 
his wife Greta, were kidnapped from 
their house in Panaji’s elite residen¬ 
tial district of Altinho, before aghast 
Goan housewives, still in their rollers 
and nighties, talking sleepily to the 
bakers outside their halt-open bed¬ 
room windows. Disguised as a bona- 
fide representative, Koch was part of 
the formidable, worldwide Nazi spy 
network and operated under the code 
name ‘Trompeta’. And what a silent 
operator he was, despite the name! 
On intelligence regularly supplied by 
him, German U-boats were sinking 
upto an average of 40 Allied ships a 
month in the Arabian Sea, under the 
very nose of Mountbatten’s South 
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East Command, based in Colombo. 

These facts have been culled by 
James Lcasor from the records of the 
British Admiralty, the statutory limit 
on their secrecy of 35 years having 
lapsed in 1978. Leasor’s book. The 
Boarding Party (published by William 
Heinemann, London, May 1978, priced 
at £ 4.90), was serialised in London’s 
Sunday Excess in spring last year. 
Euan Lloyd, the producer of Wild 
Geese and Guns of Navarone, has 
bought the filming rights. The film 
is to be shot in Goa around October 
this year, apart from some location 
work in Calcutta, where the British 
had mustered the ‘boarding party’ 
from among the armchair soldiers of 
the Light Horse (also called the Tight 
Horse, for their love of alcohol) and 
the Calcutta Scottish, both clubs of 
disgruntled soldiers, and Cochin, from 
where the ‘party’ sailed for the 
assault by the Phoebe, a dredger 
secretly arranged for the operation 
by the Calcutta Port Commissioners. 

James Leasor’s account, though not 
authentic in detail, is by and large 
credible. (I gleaned material for this 
feature from such sources as the 
Historical Archives in Goa, police 
records, a thesis on Portuguese dip¬ 
lomacy by Dr P. Shirodkar, reports 


in the local Press, and the testimony 
of German residents in Goa who were 
once sailors on the scuttled ships. 
Among the persons I interviewed is 
a Goan, Chico Fernandes, who as a 
child remembers eavesdropping on 
conversations between his father, a! 
schoolteacher, and a Colonel of the 
Portuguese Medical Corps, a Goan, 
both of whom collaborated with Koch, 
and spoke in whisper^ about the war 
and the secret operations afoot.) 

L ISA was eighteen and slender. Her 
father, Paul Gasse, repaired 
watches and had been an engineer 
aboard one of the spy ships scuttled 
in the Marmagoa harbour. After his 
ship floundered, he spent with the 
other survivors, ten years in a Port¬ 
uguese prison in Goa, after which he 
decided to stay back and send for his 
family. Germany, for him, was done 
for. But he was still proud of being 
a German: an Arab merchant settl¬ 
ed in Panaji, who smuggled gold to 
India, had once sent him a signed 
blank cheque. “Fill in the amount 
and send me your daughter," he had 
said in a note attached. But Gasse 
knew better. He sent back the cheque 
and kept his daughter. “The Reich 
may have fallen, the Germans still 
had their pride.” Paul is now dead 
and Lisa, aged and frail, lives in 
Germany. She still plays the acc¬ 
ordion, as when 1 knew her, and she 
still is a ‘navy girl’—her husband is 
an engineer in the merchant navy, 
Madame Hepp was a tall, lxray 








blonde—a bit mousy perhaps, but still 
great fun. She would step out of her 
virgin-white bedroom, tiptoe gingerly 
to the centre of the dim-lit parlour, 
flip open her green and black 
bathrobe, and rush back into her 
room before the sex-starved Port* 
uguesc officers, gathered for a sun¬ 
downer, had caught a glimpse of her 
sparsely-haired pubis. If encored, 
she would be back, cackling loudly as 
a hen that had just laid an egg. 
curtsey and fling around rubber con¬ 
doms, customarily ‘made in Deutsch¬ 
land’. Some had embossed scales no 
larger than a lizard’s, others bad a 
cock’s comb on the top. “Try them, 
good night.” And Madame Hepp 
would finally get into her bath, alone. 

Like a bunch of little children 
clutching their lollypops, the Portugu¬ 
ese officers would grab their rubbers, 
troop out in a bustle, climb excitedly 
into their waiting Volkswagens, and 
shoot out into the night, looking for 
a whore. 

That was Panaji, circa 1954. For 
a living, Robert Hepp (Madame’s 
husband) sold cars—German cars, of 
course—by the thousand. And under¬ 
standably, because Madame Hepp’s 
titillation always worked. It was an 
ingenious arrangement, and business 
was brisk. And no wonder. Robert 
Hepp had a talent for ingenuity: He 
had been a radio officer aboard the 
spy ship Ehrenfels and knew ‘Trom- 
peta' very well, as he must have, for 
how else would Koch have, sunk so 
many British ship- in the Arabian 
Sea? 

Chico Fernandes markets tyres in 
Goa. As a child he recollects having 
overheard his father and a doctor 
lricnd talking in whispers about 
certain radio transmissions. One of 
the transmitters in question was con¬ 
cealed in a small, inconspicuous 
private shoe-polish manufacturing 
laboratory near the town post office. 
The laboratory had a small range of 
unimportant products: shoe polish, 
and tranquillizers for hysteria. 

When World War If was on in full 
cry, Portugal was a neutral country, 
and so Goa too, being a Portuguese 
possession. But the British did not 
take any chances with Goa, knowing 
it to be a secret base of German 
espionage. They posted a stocky 
officer of the Bombay CII) in Goa, 
Inspector D’Souza, to tail ’Tronipeta' 
wherever he went. Mr D’Sou/a bred 
poodles (1 knew him as a teenager; 
in fact, he had given my sister one 
of his poodles as a gift. His son 
Daniel D'Souza, once a Free Press 
Journal sports reporter, worked for 
me when I was editing a local daily 
in Goa) and pretended to be a Goan 
come home on an extended holiday. 
The British Special Operations Ex¬ 
ecutive (SOE) and radio monitoring 
services had thoroughly investigated 
the German secret operations in Goa. 
‘Trompeta’ was found to supply clear 
‘'and precise data to the German 
U-boats. One of them, U-181, com¬ 
manded by Lt Wolfgang Luth, bad 
sunk the Dorrington Court, a 5,000 
tonner and seven other ships in almost 
as many days. British intelligence 
also grew wise to who and wbere 


‘Tronipeta’ was. In fact, ‘Trompeta' 
and Inspector D’Souza’s contacts were 
common. The good Nazi that he was, 
’Trompeta’ was haughty and worked 
almost singlehanded. SOE found out 
about his secret transmissions from 
India, which seemed unbelievable to 
those who still maintained Britannia 
ruled the waves. 

The British, on the other hand, 
wished to avoid doing anything that 
would hurt the Portuguese, parti¬ 
cularly in Goa, because it Was Portu¬ 
gal’s oldest colony, and Portugal 
Britain’s oldest ally. True, tbe 
Portuguese were neutral, but it was 
a neutrality that betrayed a sympathy 
for the Allies, who were already mak¬ 
ing full use of the Portuguese 
Archipelago of the Azores, in the 
Atlantic. 

Apart from Inspector D'Souza, the 
SOE had then own man in Goa, a 
lanky six-footer, Gavin Stewart. He 
had detected from radio monitoring 
services that 'Trompeta' sent bis 
coded messages from Marmagoa 
through a transmitter in the Ehren¬ 
fels. a 7,752 tonner of the Hansa 
Lines. Ehrenfels had been to Cal¬ 



cutta earlier and an Indian agent, 
posing as a port fireman, had report¬ 
ed to SOE that she had decks made 
of leintoiced steel, concealed gun 
mountings, two six-cylinder two-stroke 
Mann engines and a cruising speed 
of 18 to 20 knots which enabled her 
to double as an auxiliary ciuiser. A 
sister ship of the Ehrenfels, Kandel- 
fels, had done just that, sinking in 
the process 28 Allied ships, before the 
Cornwall got her. Ehrenfels’ Captain, 
Rofer, was an exceptionally ex¬ 
perienced and daring man. He had 
managed to pull his ship out of the 
Hooghly without a pilot, and dis¬ 
appear even before the British could 
start working out a rapture plan. He 
brought the ship to neutral Goa and 
dropped anchor at Marmagoa where, 
shortly after his arrival, the Anfora, 
a 5,452 tonner of Lloyd Triestino 
under the Italian (lag, and two other 
Hansa Lines ships, the Urachenfcls 
(6,342 tons) and Braunfels (7,847 
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tons) also joined the Ehrenfels io 
seeking asylum. 

The SOE’s problems were many 
and serious. First, Ehrenfels was a 
regular enemy transmitting station 
Second, there was every possibility of 
her slipping out and sailing for 
Singapore to join the Japanese. Third, 
any rash attempt to capture the ship 
from Marmagoa might antagonise tbe 
Portuguese and turn them in favour 
of the enemy. Officially, the Ehren¬ 
fels was unarmed and stationed in • 
neutral port, though the Salazar 
regime in Lisbon was undisguisedly 
fascist. So, with the circumspection 
and cunning characteristic of wartime 
British commanders, the SOE decided 
to despatch an agent to Rofer. 

P fE crews of the Italian and 
German ships were on the dole. 
They had no money, and subsisted on 
making small deals of pilfered cargo 
with grocers and ship chandlers, 
some of whom presently own crorex 
of rupees. In a document I read, 
Robert Hepp. among others,' is said 
to have tepiesrnted to the Portuguese 
Government that the crews were putt. 
Ing up with great hardship because 
they weie unable to communicate 
willi their own Government in Bonn, 
and the Portuguese were not allow¬ 
ing them the use of the official wire¬ 
less station to send their messages 
home, askinu for money. A bold 
ruse, no doubt, considering Ehrenfels 
had a powerful transmitter of its 
own. 

SOE’s agent to Rofer was instruct¬ 
ed to offer him £20,000 and raise it to 
a maximum of £ 30,000 for getting 
him to sail three miles out of the 
Marmagoa harbour. Once the ship 
was three miles out, the British 
would pounce on it and give Rofer 
and the. crews money and safe con¬ 
duct to wherever they chase to go. 
The ship was well worth over 
£ 500,000, and for a bribe of £ 30,000 
it would be a handsome bargain. But 
Rofer would not listen. Next, a plan 
was chalked out —and abandoned — 
for smuggling time bombs on board 
the ships in baskets of mangoes and 
oranges. But it was a foolish plan, 
considering the bombs when exploded, 
would not cause much damage 
beyond the decks and the storeroom. 

SOE then decided on a final plan— 
to silence ‘Trompeta’. Lewis Pugh 
and Gavin Stewart were sent from 
their headquarters in Meerut, thu 
seat of the Ministry of Economic 
Welfare, to Calcutta. Pugh, then 
director of Country Sections, was in 
his late thirties, blue-eyed and sandy- 
haired. He knew the members of 
the Calcutta Light Horse too well, 
most of whom, with “their thickening 
waists and thinning hairlines"—as 
Leasor describes them—had been 
relegated from active service. Their 
long discourses about patriotic zeal 
and the pains of rejection were fuell¬ 
ed with the best Scotch. No wonder 
they were called the ‘Tight Horse’. 
But they could still be of great use, 
as was later proved. 

The Light Horse was. commanded 
by Colonel Bill Grice, the managing 
director of a Calcutta-based chemical 
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Here lived Trompeta until he and his wife were kidnapped ancf killed 


company, and had other resourceful 
members—planters, jute merchants, 
insurance and shipping executives, 
like Harry Square, a merchant who 
had arranged the money to bail out 
the Calcutta zoo from financial 
stringency. Harry’s plan was simple. 
He had rhino urine sold at a high 
price for its aphrodisiac properties, 
real or imagined. The stocks im« 
ported from Africa were pf suspect 
quality, so Harry had the rhinos of 
the zoo defecate while the keepers 
dangled carrots and sugarcane bits 
in front of them. The urine was 
collected and sold fresh, almost from 
source. In the bargain, he raised a 
few thousand rupees every month, 
from ‘natives’ praying for a hard-on. 

Pugh got Grice, who had extensive 
business contacts, to write a letter 
to any Goan shipping agent, introduc¬ 
ing them as bonafide businessmen. 
And so, with forged letters and a 
borrowed Ford V8 station-wagon, 
specially chpsen for 'Its roominess, 
given the mission in mind, they came 
to Goa, drove straight to the Hotel 
Palacio, (which still stands), bang 
opposite the Secretariat. 

‘Trompeta’ got his intelligence 
from, among others, Ram Das Gupta, 
a drop-out from the Aligarh Univer¬ 
sity, and a staunch nationalist. Ram 
Das’s mistress in Bombay would 
ever so often, hand hit,' an envelope 
to carry to Goa. He would go to 
Goa, and at an appointed place — 
generally a cafe — he would meet 
‘Trompeta’, give him the envelope, 
collect the money and return to 
Bombay. Not a pleasantry was ex¬ 
changed. ‘Trompeta’ was a strong 
man, crew-cut like othef brother- 
Nazis and pushing 40. He was con¬ 
stantly tailed by the British Consul 
in the colony, also a resident of 
Altinho. And tailing him was not 
difficult, considering Goa was a small 
place. But most of the data that 
could be collected by tracking him 
was of little value! ‘Trompeta’*’ 
principal operations were confined to 
the Ehrenfels, to which the British 
Consul had no access. 

The Light Horie men. Pugh and 


Stewart, were quick and energetic 
and deliberately crude. They learnt 
that ‘Trompeta’ never received visi¬ 
tors before nine in the morning. So 
they went to his Altinho house before 
eight, and called out to him in 
German. He answered from behind 
the closed door, but refused to open 
up. Soon they coaxed him into 
letting them in. Once inside, Stewart 
drew his colt .32 and pressed the 
muzzle against ‘Trompeta’s’ ribs. Thev 
ordered him to clasp his hands 
behind his head, walked in, and told 
his wife to follow suit. On the way 
to the waiting station wagon outside. 
Greta made bid to run away. 
Stewart grabbed her, covered her 
bleeding mouth with a massive hand, 
lifted her and shoved her into the 
rear sent. ‘Trompeta’ had already 
collapsed on the seat after being hit 
on the head with the pistol butt. On 
the drive, they were given a shot of 
pentothal. 

“Are vou going to kill us?” Greta 
asked when she came round. Them 
was no trace of fear in her eyes, just 
a little feminine curiosity. 

“No, just to make you drowsy,” 
Pugh answerrd flatly. 

‘Trompeta’ and his wile were driven 
to Bclgauin, where, under relentless 
interrogation, they gave out Rain 
Das’s name. Ram Das and bus mis¬ 
tress were subsequently captured, 
and killed. 

C 'HICO FERNANDES recalls how 
✓ that night, his father and his 
doctor-friend had suddenly shut down 
their shoe-polish manufacturing labo¬ 
ratory and “spoke into sonic gadget". 
A few days ago they had tried in vain 
to hide Koch and his wife after learn¬ 
ing that British agents had arrived in 
Goa and were on their track. Perhaps, 
they had relied overmuch on Portu¬ 
guese neutrality, and ’Trompeta’ was 
caught off guard. 

After ’Trompeta’ was killed, his 
work was continued by “people” 
(whom Chico Fernandes will not 
name) who would drive to a point on 
Dona Paula Hill, opposite Marmagoa, 
and send semaphore signals which 
Ehrenfels picked up and transmitted. 


That meant another mission. So 
Pugh left his headquarters at Meerut 
and went to Calcutta again. It was 
clear the ‘Tight’ Horse were n»w 
going to find themselves in a tight 
corner. SOF.’s mission for them was 
explicit: “No medals if it goes rightl 
You'll be disowned it it goes wrong." 
In any case, no one was to know of 
the plan at that stage, except Grice, 
lie was to summon 10 volunteers and 
ask them to tell their wives that they 
would be for some time at Ranchi, for 
drill and exercises. Grice got 14 men 
from the Light Horse, and. four from 
their peacetime rivals, the Calcutta 
Scottish. 

Pugh's plan was for a hopper barge, 
the Phoebe, acquired from the Cal¬ 
cutta Port Commissioners, to lake the 
‘party’ to Marmagoa. Here the* 
would seize the spy ships and get 
them out of territorial waters, failing 
which the ships would be destroyed. 
The Phoebe was built in 1912, was 
20G feet wide, 38 feet long, and had 
just two bunkers. The only toilet on 
the ship resembled a telephone booth, 
except for its slatted floor. It was not 
oreanworthy. For camouflage, she 
had bean fitted with a funnel and 
looked very much like an oiler, but 
the funnel gave her a list when she 
rolled. 

To evade the obvious, Indian 
•la.-kais' were to take the barge to 
Cochin, where the ‘sahibs’ would 
board it. Smaller risks and greater 
glory went together, after all. 

Jack Cartwright, a heart patient 
who had offered himself for a 
number of assignments and had been 
iejected, was sent to Goa as a scout. 
His son had been captured by the 
Japanese and Jack wanted to avenge 
it, somehow. His task in Goa was to 
pre-empt possible German resistance. 
SOE's plans were to get as many of 
the German and Italian officers and 
crew out of the ships at the time ot 
the attack by the ‘boarding party’, 
which was to be carefully planned. 

It was carnival time in Goa — for 
all men and women. For the three 
da>s pi coding Lent, the Portuguese 
and Goans just let themselves go. 
Before Lent's abstiriencc and penance, 
there was to be joy and merriment, 
with no holds barred. So Cartwright 
organised, through a Goan contact, a 
Grand Carnival Ball. Just then, two 
Portuguese sloops had arrived at 
Marmagoa with a total of 1,800 troops 
on their way to the Far East, to 
defend the Portuguese islands of 
Macau and Timor against the invad¬ 
ing Japanese. The officers on all the 
ship; in Marmagoa were welcome to 
the bail, which was to be a free show. 
Cartwright also organised, through a 
pimp in Vasco da Gama’s red Tight 
area of Baina, a free bacchanal for 
all the sailors. 

When after the arrangements were 
finalised, Cartwright returned to his 
hotel, his wife rang up to inform 
him that their son had been found, 
a POVV in a Burmese camp. 

T HE Calcutta Light Horse had not 
seen action since the Boer War 
in 1900. The ‘boarding party’ com¬ 
prised men well past their prime, all 
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40 plus. And They were all men well 
placed, used to the best things of life 
—as boxwallas, then were. Were, in 
the Phoebe, they were just so many 
untrained, if daring, volunteers, in 
a huge "iron bathtub with an engine 
in the middle”. They had to sleep 
on bedrolls spread around the huge 
hatch in the centre—in which, nor¬ 
mally, the Phoebe collected the silt 
it dredged from the Hooghly to throw 
into the sea. But they kept their 
cool—and their sense of humour. 
Theirs was a mission with no rewards 
if they succeeded, nor liabilities to 
Britain if they failed. Bill Manners, 
a one-eyed volunteer, once a good 
hockey player (that's how he had last 
his eye), every night, before he hit 
the sack, took out his glass eye, 
wrapped it in flannel and kept it ir. 
his pocket, lest it rolled out into the 
stormy sea. 

R OPER “knew” something was in 
the air. He had been waiting 
for it, since Koch's death. He had a 
conference with the other Captains 
—the Anfora's Garibaldi, the Drachcn- 
fcls’ Schmidt, a man who suffered 
from chronic dysentery and had a 
paralytic leg, the Braunfcl's Johan 
Biett—a "great man”, according to 
Karl Biietlotl, a sailor and a citizen 
of Kiel, now settled in Goa “for 
good”. 

ilofer took charge of all cargo in 
the hatches of the ships. The 
Druchentels had brought in 2,000 
bags of explosives for blasting iron 
ore mines. The Anfora had tin, 
aluminium sheets, marble slabs, wheat 
flour. The Braunfels had oil cakes 
which she. was to take to Finland, 
and car batteries. 



Braunfels, who still lion in Vajtco 
qear the Mmnaooa harbour. 



Dr achenfels m flames after the attack 

Rofer boobytrapped all the ships 
with the explosives ami the cur 
batteiies; he lovcred up the traps 
with floui and marble. He had made 
devices which, at tbe sound of an 
alarm, would spray the <Jo<ks with 
grease and diesel, making the board¬ 
ing difficult, il not altogether im¬ 
possible. And Schmidt's huge Kings¬ 
ton valves would be opened in the 
final act of the ships’ scuttle. 

“We will not give up the ships. Wfl 
will die,” Karl Brictkotf remembers 
Rofer saying. 

‘‘Those damn Italians cried," Karl 
recalls. “They were only good for 
music and women. You won’t believe. 
They had made a garden in the ship 
and reared pigs.” 

The Phoebe made the trip from 
Cochin to Marmagna on schedule, in 
the holds, they had chickens and 
goats. If the chicks stopped laying 
they were killed, So were the goats if 
they stopped yielding milk.. 

On March 9, 1943, under cover of 
pre-dawn darkness, the Phoebe 
emerged from nowhere and touched 
Ehrentels. Roter deliberately had 
not joined the Carnival revellers. He 
had stayed back. He had also seen 
the Phoebe, mistaken her for an ‘oil¬ 
er', but was, nonetheless, suspicious. 
The sentry was to sound the gong 
“if, she came too dose for comfort.” 
were Rofers’ orders, before he retired 
to the bridge. 

But the ‘boarding party’ was made 
of desperate men. They had nothing 
to lose—what they were about to do 
was sheer madness. And they did it 
well. Red Mac, a boozard of a 
shot dead the sentry. Pugh 
Stewart • who were the only pro¬ 
fessionals in the group, boarded 
Ehreufels, spoke some German to 
confuse the crews,.and the 18 British 
volunteers, soon enough, were all on 
board—on bamboo ladders, which 
were all they had. The Indian 
‘laskars’ manned the Phoebe, all 
through. 


Scot, 

and 


And just then, hell broke loose. 
The siren, in Ehrenfels went dead. 
The sailors on shore hurriedly picked 
up their pants and ran out of the 
whore shops. The officers deserted 


their waltzing partners, in midstep. 

“Is it Carnival? That Thiga waa 
asking me, man. He was so drunk, 
man, ho tried to go forward and 
conic back. Oh, how we laughed, 
man. But wc knew what it was. It 
was no laughing matter." Karl tells 
me, his little eyes blinking in the hot 
sun of Marmagoa’s jetty. "We were 
here”—and he points out to a por¬ 
tion of the Port. (Recently, Karl 
salvaged for the Marmagoa Port 
Trust 700 tons of steel scrap, which 
once was the hull of Ehrenfels.) 

Rofer, almost singlehanded, faced 
tbe British. One hy one, the ships 
blew themselves up. It was an in¬ 
ferno, to which the squealing pigs on 
Anfora added a touch of comedy. 

“It was all over man, just like that" 
says Karl, and snapping his inassiva 
thumbs, more in sorrow than in 
anger. 

Dimzak, also an ex-German sailor, 
and presently Panaji's best watch re¬ 
pairer—actually, he is an expert in 
musical boxes—is German enough not 
to admit that the British did it. “It 
was something I do not know.” And 
3f> years have gone by. "People talk, 
you know," he says, without believ¬ 
ing it himself, and shakes his ageing 
head. 

C APTAIN Rofer was killed during 
the scuttle. Captain Schimdt slit 
his wrists in the hospital, determined 
not to submit himself to interrogation. 
The Portuguese accused the Germans 
and the Italians of having des¬ 
troyed the ships “after a drunken 
carnival brawl”. And, for ten years, 
they were in jail—much after the 
war had ended. 

Of the. "boarding party", only two 
were injured, but they were retrieved 
and taken back. 

And “as the paint of the burning 
ships burst in giant blisters”, the 
Phoebe revved its engine. Back in 
the Phoebe, Pugh passed around 
bottles of rum, brandy and what have 
you—a good hard drink to a mission 
accomplished. For no rewards! 

Bill Manners took out his glass eye 
from his pocket and fitted it into his 
empty socket. It was dawn. ■ 
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T HE one actor who is 
never short ol new 
Stunts, when it comes to 
' getting publicity for himself, 
is ft unjvet. This suy had 
been complaining lor a 
Ioiib lime that his x*rlti icnd- 
’ mistress, I’u.shpa, the leech 
• in his life. Simple Kapadia 
. and alt the servants jn his 
; bungalow were taking 
| undue advantage of his 
[ kindness, generosity and 
j good nature. At that time, 
he claimed that he was fed 
up of al! the j hcinjhats and 
leda ways of the world. He 
stated that he wanted to 
five his life in peace, "just 
. go for my shooting and 
come home and relax." He 
also requested his friends 
from the Press to stop writ¬ 
ing about him because he 
wished to be a recluse. 

For a recluse, Ranjeet’s 
latest behaviour is very 
puzzling. He has got him¬ 
self a new girlfriend (he 
claims she is a foreigner) 
and it is with great pride 
that he has been attending 
:vcrv possible function with 
Jjc girl hanging on his arm. 
Sut if Ranject knows what is 
[ood for him he will go only 
:his far and no further. 

When I last met Pushpa, 
she was gritting her teeth 
h anger. She refused to 
tdhiment on the new girl 
n Ranjeet's life, but I noted 
ha-t she was filing her 
tails with great care that 
lay. And Pushpa’s scratches 
eave lasting impressions as 
Simple Kapadia. can testify! 

K AMALAHASAN, the 
superstar in the South, 
las been offered role.j in 
lindi films by many Bombay 
iroducers, but he has not 
iccepted any of them, 
tumour has it that it Ls 
vife Vani (ex-actress her- 
elf) who has been dissuad- 
ng him from working in 
he Bombay industry. Why 
fani ? Don’t tell us that 
trapes arc sour I 

H AS Podmtoi Kapila got 
a new godfatheV or 
omething ? She wa« 

[lowing like a roadside 
leon when 1 saw her in a 
sstaurant the other day. I 
verhedrd her telling her 
bmpanion (and film stars 
utomatically develop extra 
oud voices when they are 
n public places) that in 
mother fortnight something . 

eally exciting was going to j 

ake place in her life, which , 
vas going to change things i 

:ompletely for her. Being I 



Padmmi Kapila: something exciting 


a serious-minded person 
myself, I took it for granted 
that she was referring to 
her film career. But for all 
one knows, she may have 
merely been talking about 
her next trip to exotic 
Dubai. In case that has. 
set you wondering, let me 
tell you that Padmini’s 
famous Dubai trips have 
been commented on and 
suspected, in many Bombay 
film magazines. 

E VEN before she has' 
completely hooked 
Rishi Kapoor, Neetu Singh 
is trying to put on massive 
airs with her friends in 
the industry. When she 
goes for her shooting 


assignments, she no longer 
laughs and jokes with the 
unit workers as she u-sed 
to do before. She holds her 
hose up m the air and 
pretends that all of them 
are worthy of nothing 
but hej contempt since 
she is the great ‘Mrs 
Rishi Kapoor’ (to be). 

On the sets of 
Chornt, Sonia Sahni 
tried to chaft with her, 
but Neetu answered in 
monosyllables and showed 
her reluctance to talk 
openly, by yawning, asking 
Sonia the time, etc,. 

Any other person would 
have got the message, but 
not Sonia. Sbe kept 
jabbering,quite oblivious 


toNefetu's nakhras. In the 
end. Neetu had to burst out 
laughing at the shameless 
Sonia, and join in the light¬ 
hearted banter. And as 
Neetu laughed, one could 
almost see signs of the 
old Neetu, the likeable, 
appealing Neetu who had 
been so popular with 
everybody ! 

AMRJSfJ PURI, the 
rt character-actor who 
tried his best to scare the 
lights out of everybody in 
Jaaru Dushman, is convinced 
that he is the Indian version 
of Christopher Lee. In fact, 
before he started shooting 
for that film, it seems he 
used to sit with books on 
the make-up of Count 
Dracula and study them 
intensively, late into the 
night. Though why he * 
should require make-qp, F 
don’t know. He looks like 
Dracula as he is. 

R ita bhaduri, the 

talented actress who is 
being ignored by Hindi film 
producers, seems to be 
doing quite well for herself. 
She is working in a lot of 
Gujarati films and doing a 
lot of TV work, too. It 
won't be long before the 
Bombay producers wake up 
to her true worth. If 1 
were Rita, I would teadi 
them a lesson by'refusing 
to work witb them. 

SHIRJEE 
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UOHOULD every call girl 
O goaround wearing 
blouses with plunging 
necklines?" asked SharmSa 
Tagore. In Madras, after a 
long gap, to act in a 
Malayalam film Utuvanna 
(Jbnakukkal being directed 
by N. Sankaran Nair, 
Snarmila declared that she 
won’t wear revealing dothes. 
Ionian is cast opposite her : 
the film is being shot at 
breakneck speed and is 
being readied for release in 
c. August. Director Nair was 
* a fit disappointed with 
Sharmila's refusal to titillate 
the audience, but he’s 
confident that his film will 
sell as k presents “an 
altogether different kind of 
call girl", not the self-pity¬ 
ing. virtuous type but a 
spirited call girl who’s not 
ashamed of her profession, 
who’s obsessed with the idea 
of becoming the highest- 
paid professional. 

S R1VIDYA, the wide-eyed 
heroine, is hoping that 
she will soon come out of 
dark tunnel which she is 
in at the moment. Due 
I for immediate release is 
Imayam. Though it'sdomi- 
nated by Sivaji Ganesan, 
she hopes she will shine 
in a few good scenes. And 
there’s the untitled Tamil 
film, rumoured to be a version 
of Rbatta Meetha, in which 
she’s paired with Vishnu- 
vardhan. Vidya still has 
plenty of charm, but she 
should give serious thought 
to her figure. So what if 
Snpriya, K. R. Vijaya and 
mapy other “fatties’’ are 
accepted by the audiedce? 
It isn’t as if Madras 
audiences do not appreciate 
slim, graceful heroines, 

TAYAN has got an excellent 
J boost through the fantas- 
' tic success of his Malayalam 
hit Sara Panoharam, a story 
of a horse-keeper whose 
sexual passion wrecks the 
lives of a mother and 
daughter. The film is soon 
to be remade in Tamil, but 
Jayan may not play the 
lead role. His mannerisms 
are too close to those of 
Rajnikant: naturally, 

Tamil producers are wary of 
him. 

Sheela played the role of 
mother in Sara Pancharam 
after the success of I. V. 
Sail’s Yettja in which she 
“played the role of a lusty 
woman. Producers are keen 
on casting her in similar 
roles. Ill fact, in Sara 
Pancharam it is she who 



arouses the passion of the 
horse-keeper. 

K ENYA-born Suresh, a 
family friend of director 
Sankaran Nair, was quite 
impressive m Tamburatti 
one of those much discussed 
"sex” films from Kerala. 
After having crossed swords 
with the censors, and with 
many of the so called “hot” 
scenes butchered, the film 
Is running again. And 
doing very well. Suresh. 
however, isn’t keen on 
continuing in films — 
doesn’t like the tense 
atmosphere. And he has 
plans to go back to Kenya, 
or maybe to the UK and 
plunge into business. In 
the mdanwbile, director 
Nair Is trying to feature 
him in one of his produc¬ 
tions. 

K RISUNACHANDER, tho 
young boy who made 
love to Jayabharathy in 
RaWif Nirvedbam looks’like 
a regular sissy, but tho 
producers in Kerala see is 
aim the desi edition of 
Errol Flynn. Following the 
box-office success of Rathi 
Nirvedbam, he was cast in 
a doten films in which he 
was made to seduce and 
flatter women older than Mm. 
Maybe the women couldn't 


produce the excitement 
among the audience like 
Jayabharathy did, maybe 
the audience waited for 
Krishnachander to grow up 
(be didn't). All these films, 
FI4 Vaya&e-included, failed 
at the boxoffice. 

lirftEN comedian Nagesh 
VV started hitting the 
bottle in a big way, a few 
years ago, bis rivals said 
that he wouldn’t last long. 
But something keeps Nagesh 
going. Despite many domes¬ 
tic problems, Nagesh has 
managed to continue to 
make people laugh. 

Surultrajan and Thengai 
Srbnvasan have benefited 
from Nagesh’s personal 
problems. They have bagged 
many of his assignments. 
And yet the Nagesh fans 
are happy to see their 
favourite actor now and 
then. For. who down South, 
can so superbly blend 
pathos and humour ? 

Nagesh even managed to get 
Telugu producer, RapiB 
Naidu, to sponsor a film 
which he directed with 
Jayasudha as the heroine. 
The title of the film is 
MurattadU Naidu heard the 
outline of the story from 
Nagesh and gave him the 
green signal. The film wasn’t 
a masterpiece, but It was 


a welcome change from the : 
routine Telugu melodrat 
and it turned out to be 
an average success. More i 
offers came Nagesh'a way .-)■ 
but he was somehow not toe* 
keen on taking up another : 
film for some time. “Give 1 
me good roles," he asked 
th* producers. Some of then! 
did. Yet one wonders If 
Nagesh can produce the 
kind of comedy he did in 1 
Kathalikka NaramUlai. 


M ADHU MALINI waa 
featured in a small 
role in a Tamil film 
Tbayblamal NanUlai. The 
advertisements proudly 
acclaimed that she was a 1 
Bombay “star” 1 Never 
mind the misleading ads, her 
sexy dance in the film was 
received with lusty wolf- 
whistles. And now she's 
busy stripping herself to 
glory, though some meaty, 
emotional roles are on her 
way. 


I ts a pity that a smart 
actress like Raj* hasn’t 
gone places, but she seems 
to have made one good ! 
conquest. Upcoming actor 
Chanmpani’s name is being 
increasingly linked with 
Raji’s : the two met for the' 
first time while working la 
a film being made by 
veteran actress Bhanumati. 
Soon assorted tongues 
started clattering about the 
impending marriage. No ; 
wedding bells have been 
heard, and a liberated Raji 
may not want a marriage so 
soon. 

# ipHEY called her the 
* ‘dark fluke’. They 
swore that she just won’t 
dick. And that her god¬ 
father, K. Balacbander, 
would regret casting her in 
Maro Charkra. When the 
film turned out to be a 
golden jubilee hit. the 
so-called box-offlce pundit* 
said, "Congratulate Kamal¬ 
ahasan, he’s responsible 
for the super success”. 

But Santa is going places. 
And how. This very ‘plain’ 
looking woman is now 
enjoying the success of two 
more films, Vijaya in Telugu 
and Ponnu Oorukkv Pudus u 
in Tamil. Taking keen in¬ 
terest in her is Kamalahasan, 
who believes .that SarRa is 
one of the most intelligent 
actresses he has ever come 
across. And knowing the 
general IQ of actresses 
down South, one is inclined 
to believe Kamalahasan. 

PIOUSJI 
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e ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20) You are warn¬ 
ed not to make sudden 
erratic changes. Watch 
finances carefully. 
Your success will be praised by 
your friends and relatives. Your 
health will improve. Some medical' 
expenditure In the family is in the 
offing. Utilise your energy and 
Initiative In your career. Good dates: 
11, 12, 13 and 14. Lucky numbers: 
2 and 3. Favourable direction: West. 


a TAURUS (April 21 — 

May 22) The week is 

auspicious and a new 
friendship Is in the 

offing. Guard against 
trickery and deception especially 
in financial matters. Your affairs 

make good progress towards the 
middle of the week, although there 
might be some anxiety and annoy¬ 
ance from family members. Love 
and social activity is forecast. In 
general, this Is, a week of happi¬ 
ness. Good dates: 8, 9, 10 and 13. 
Lucky numbers: 4 and 6 . Favourable 
direction: North. 


GEMINI (May 23 — 

June 21) Everything 

progresses on an even 
mm note this week. Health 

^ will need extra care. 

You might have to make some un¬ 
favourable decisions. Your own 

industry and initiative will help 

you gain fortune. You will not be 
successful In meeting people but you 
will be able to maintain your pres¬ 
tige with your Juniors. Good dates: 
9, 10, 12 and 14. Lucky numbers: 
4 and 7. Favourable direction: 
North-west. 


CANCER (June 22 — 

Hyaraor July 22) This Is going 
to be a week of mixed 
fortunes for you. An 
unexpected upheaval 
will result in financial gain. There 
might be chances of deception and 
misinterpretation from friends. 
Pending legal suits will cause you 
mental worry. Reply to letters Im¬ 
mediately If they are concerned 
with love, Good datec: 8, 10, 12 
and 13. Lucky numbere: 9 and 10. 
Favourable direction: East. 


S LEO (July 23 — August 

22) Don't neglect your 
Job. You will have to 
strive hard and in the 
prooess you will gain 
a little. You need not worry about 
your family. Everything proceeds on 
a normal course. You will have 
to spend money on yourself for 
medical treatment. Businessmen 
are advised to make decisions after 
careful consultation with partners. 
Good dates: 8, 10, 11 and 13. 

Lucky numbers: 2 and 7. Favour¬ 
able direction: South. 

VIRGO (August 23 — 
September 22) There 
will be many perplex- 
n y Ing problems this week 
u } which you will have to 
overcome. There will be some sud¬ 
den unexpected events beyond your 
control. Follow your intuition 
since this is a critical week for 
businessmen. Be sareful before 
entering into new contracts. Some 
might pe transferred. Take care of 
yourself since there is a possibility 
of a mild attack of cold. Good 
dates: 11, 12 and 14. Lucky num 
bare: 1 and 10. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: South-west. 

LIBRA (September 23 


LIBRA (September 23 
— October 22) Some 
Ay/fi fortune is In the offing, 
t 7, j-xrj Businessmen are advis¬ 
ed to take care In 
matters involving law and property. 
Meet your relatives and discuss 
alliances regarding marriage with 
them. Some will gain through specu¬ 
lation, lotteries and betting. A letter 
from a distant place will bring 
good news. Good dates: 8, 9, 11 
and 13. Lucky numbers: 2 and 9. 
Favourable direction: South-east. 

p SCORPIO (October 23 
A A// . — November 21) In 

stHpj the beginning of the 
J week there will be new 
^ opportunities anl this 
will help you In gaining plenty 
of confidence. The end of the 
week sees. a reversal of trends. 
You will have to spend some 
money In maintaining yout 
status. Be ready to be a host at a 
social occasion. The end of the 
week will bring good news. Do not 
depend on others as regards 
speculation. Good dates: 8, 9, 11 
and 13. Lucky numbers: 7 and 9. 
Favourable direction: West. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
vm Bor 22 — December 22) 

Stellar portents Indi- 
;((C« cate success and 
^ happiness which will 
come through young people. Elders 
will cause anxiety at times. The 
first three days of the week are 
bound to bring you some gains 
financially. This Is good time for. 
attempting new business ventures 
and finalising contracts. Romance 
proves fruitful. Good dataa: 8, 9, 
11 and 14. Lucky numbers: 2 and 8. 
Favourable (flrwcticn: East. 

CAPRICORN (Decern- 
WM ber 23 — January M) 
The beginning of the 
week will see happl- 
—** ness and prosperity. 
New friends, successful changes 
and travel are foreseen. Your 
health will be good. This week is 
favourabe for marriage and court¬ 
ship. Children will be successful in 
their studies. Letters will bring in 
good news from far away. Sports¬ 
men and technicians gain. Good 
dates: 9, 11, 12 and 14 l Lucky num¬ 
bers: 1 and 5. Favourable direction: 
West. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
_ __ February 19) Do not 

rW’TFr be afraid to adoot novel 
Meas in business. 

*■'' However, beware of 
arousing hostility by your Impul¬ 
sive actions. Concentrate on your 
vocation rather than on love and 
marriage, since some sort of dls- • 
appointment is In the offing. An 
■unexpected event will cause, 
anxiety and expense in the middle 
of the week. Good dates: 9, 10, 11 
and 13. Lucky numbers: 1 and 5. 
Favourable direction : West. 

PISCES (February 20 
— March 20) This week 
j promises to be one of 
more than average 
good fortune. You will 
be able to complete some of your 
unfinished work. Beneficial chang¬ 
es in your professional career and 
travel are In the offing. Children 
will be successful in their studies. 
Businessmen are advised to acquire 
and stock new stores. Good dam: 
8, 9, 12 and 14. Lucky numbers: 4 
and 9. Favourable direction: South¬ 
west. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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SUNDAY 

NEXT WEEK 

THE LAWLESS 
LAWMEN 

The Police-Government confrontation has 
assumed disastrous proportions 
Has the Central Government become 
impotent ? SAUMITRA BANNERJEE, from 
Bokaro. and AJOY BOSE, from Delhi, 
report on perhaps the most dangerous 
revolt in independent India. 

NADIA: COMMUNAL 
DACOITS 

^n'other spark of violence, and this time 
in West Bengal, which has not known a 
serious communal riot for years, 
SHYAMAL CHAKRABORTY describes 
another expression of mass insanity 


1 


AH agree Physics is 
usually the toughest in 

IIT Entrance Exam 

We revel in tough problems/ 
Look what our students 
have to say. 


fc ”"* 

layout of h»i.»Jui y 

V 1Q 




250 more problems 
are being added to our 
Postal Tuition papers for 1980 


a 

1 BRILLIANT 1 

w 

1 TUTORIALS| 


12, MasSamani Mudaii Street .T.Nagar, 
Madras-600017/ Phone: 442099 


5 month Postal Tuition for IIT Entrance'80 from 1st July 79 


When you want a battery to last 



ask for 
Ibshiba 
Anand 
first 

It’s youn (or the taking. 

Unlqua TWO WAY 
PROTECTION which no other 
battary gives. 

Toahtba Anand'a tamperproof 
Factory Seal guarantee* you all 
100% of the power wa pack 
Into our battalias. While it'i 
Metal Jacket guards against 
leakage and corrosion 

It all adds up to more 
usable power. Hour after hour 
The first battary to ready last. 

Toshiba Anand. 

GUARANTEES 100% POWER 


tfodfuba 

ANAND 
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A galaxy of grandmasters 

Nunn (Black) to play 



UMtf (White) 

PoatUon after Whfta’a )M mom 

By winning a strong International tourna¬ 
ment in Budapest last summer John Nunn 
became the fourth English player to qualify 
for the title ot Grandmaster in a period 
spanning not much more than two years 
John deserves great credit for his fine 
achievement. He is not only a leading chess¬ 
player but also one of the country's most 
promising young mathelnaticians. How he 
finds time to concentrate on both pursuits i 
shall never know 

Why the sudden spate of English grand¬ 
masters? Until Tony Miles captured the title 
in 1B76 England had never had a grandmas¬ 
ter in her history, yet since then we have 
produced more than the rest of Western 
Europe combined Have we suddenly con¬ 
ceived a generation of bionic chessplayers, 
or is It the fluorine they put in our drinking- 
water? I think the explanation is rather 
simple There always have been and always 
will be chessplayers of great potential in 
this country, but only recently have any 
serious efforts been made to develop their 
talents. A lot of people are doing a lot ol 
work to provide strong, competitive tourna¬ 
ments for developing players and the 
results are almost Inevitable This Is the first 
generation lucky enough to be given regu¬ 
lar opportunities to compete against grand¬ 
masters and so acquire their special skills 
and techniques There's no magic, lust a 
simple question ot practice making perfect. 

The main quality of John Nunn's play is 
his tnclsivenaas. The shortest distance bet¬ 
ween two points is a straight line and John 
wilt always find the moat direct line of play. I 
give an example of his ferocious style taken 
from the Olympiad in Haifa 1076. Nunn’s 
opponent is happily preparing his own 
attack whan Ire Is suddenly flattened by a 
series of tactical bombshells. A dazzling 
display 

Whits: J. Uetzelter (France). Black: J Nunn 
(England). Haifa 1076. Plrc Defence . 

1. MM, P—KN3; 8. P-04, B-N2; 3. 
N—QM, P—03; 4. B—K3. P-OR3; 8. 
0-03, P—QN4; 6. P-03, N-02; 7. 
P—OR4. P-N8; 6. N-OI. 0—N1; 0. P-4W, 
KM—03; 10. R—R4, P-04; 11. PaP. P x P; 
13. 0-KO4, 0—01; 13. 0-004, 0-0; 14. 
P—KN4, O—02; IS. 0-4(2, 0-01; 16. 
M—M3.M—Ol; 17.0—K2,P—K3:1i. P—04 
(Diagram). White has successfully block¬ 
aded the queenetde and seams well sat for a 
standard ktngetde attack with P-R5, but 
Nunn produces s devastating counter- 
attack out ot a dear sky. 


16. . . . N—041 For If 19 PxN, PxP the 
opening of the K-file is disatterous for 
White. . 

10. 0—KN5, 0—021 20. B x R. R x Bf Deftly 
played H 20 ' QxN + ,21 0-B2 White 

succeeds In exchanging the queens 
Black's onslaught bears the unmistakable 
signature ol Tal 

21. P x N. P x PI White is now a rook ahead 
but his whole position is in flames. 

22. N—414. What else? 

22. ... Px N; 23. Px P, 6—N6+;24. M—02, 
B—05; 26. P—B3, PxP; 26. PxP, BxNf; 
27. QxB, OxPt; 26. 0-02. Losing 
immediately, but there is of course no 
defence anyway. 

26. . . . QxQ- 29. Kxo, N—M3+; 30. 
B—OS. NxR; 31. K—B2, BxB: 32 PxS. 
R x P; 33. H—R1, R—05; 34.R-ON1.RxP; 
36. R—NS i. K—N2; 36. R—OR6, P-BS; 37. 
RxP, R—N7 + ; 36. K—B1. N—S4, 30. 
R—86, N—N6+ and White (belatedly) re¬ 
signed 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


SOME equals' are not quite so equal as 
others. Would you think it could make any 
difference whether East, defending against 
Six Spades, played the King of clubs or the 
Jack on the opening lead? 


Dealer, East N-S vulnerable 
41 AK6642 

* A 10 5 

* 10 3 

* 9 4 


♦ 73 

tr — 

♦ 08742 

♦ 1076532 

* 
¥ 
♦ 


N 

W E 
S 

O J 10 5 
8 6 4 2 
A K J 


RAO 


* 9 

fKOJ973 

♦ 965 
4KJI 


East, playing weak Two-bids, opened Two 
Hearts and the bidding continued 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

— 

— 

— 

2¥ 

dbk> 

No 

3¥ 

No 

3R 

No 

5R 

No 

6R 

No 

No 

No 


tt was as well that North did not become 
the declarer, because the spade slam can- 
not be made after a heart lead and a ruff. 

Against Six Spades by South. West led 
♦ 7. following the current style of second 
best from weak suits. East played the King 
and South won. Deciding that East had 
already shown his ration for a weak TWo-bid 
and that Waat must hold ♦ O, South played 
for a loaer-on-loesr elimination, arriving at 
this end position: 


* — 

¥ — 

♦ 087 

R 10 8 5 


R K 8 6 4 

tr io 5 

♦ — 

R — 

N 

W E 
S 

R J 10 

tr 8 6 4 

♦ J 
R - 


R — 

tr K O J 7 

♦ 9 
R J 


South lad ♦ J. West played the Queen 
and a heart was discarded from dummy, 
leaving West on play. 

When a defender who holds K J can be 
certain that his partner has not underfed the 
Ace H Is usually good play to put in the Jack. 
For one thing, you discover who holds the 
Queen Here the play gains In a different 


way. if East plays R j at trick 1 South may 
place West with the King of dubs and East 
with the Oueanof diamonds. If he takas that 
view and fi n e ss es ♦ J he loses the contract. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



PIONEER Australian airmen are po rtray ed 
on four new stamps Issued In Australia Id 
mark the fiftieth anniversary of the first 
trans-Pacific flight This one features 8!r 
Charles Kingsford Smith and Southern 
Cross, the aeroplane in which he and 
Charles Ulm. with two American airmen, 
flew In 1028 from Oakland, California, via 
Hawaii and Fill to Brisbane. The other 
stamps portray Ulm, Bart Hlnklar and Harry 
Hawker All tour men died in different air 
crashes, three ot them while stiH In their 
thirties and Hlnklar at the age of 41. The 
new stamps are also available in a miniature 
sheet containing one ot each value wHfi a 
map of the flight and a commemorative 
inscription. 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. Where is the Airbus manufac- 
tured ? 

2. What was the name of the 
Soviet pilot who flew in a MIG-25 
Into a Japanese airport? 

3. Who owns the French left-wing 
dally ‘Liberation’? 

4. What Is the meaning of the word 
■Id-ul-FItr' ? 

5. What Is the MIRV? 

6. Who was the first president of 
China ? 

7. fn printing terminology, what 
does an 'em' mean ? 

8. In which year was the SALT-t 
agreement signed ? 

9. How often Is the Kumbha Mela 
held ? 

10. Who Is the only man before 

H orn Borg to have won the 
Imbledon title thrice In a row ? 

11. Where Is the Orly airport? 
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If even Saridon can’t 
relieve your bodyache, consult a doctor. 


One Saridon quickly 
eases muscular pain 
away. Leaves you 
relaxed and refreshed 
Sometimes however, 
a hodyaehe can be 
so Severn or stubborn 



that even Saridon 
may not help 
At such times 
consult a doctor. Let 
the doctor prescribe 
what's riqht for you 




Suvega: still at the top - in mopeds First with 

^ Aluminium 

5 Hard-chromed 
Cylinders—for 
extra life, 
extra Kms. 


For Suvega the lead right from 
the eteri. continues As the top- 
notch brand that's stayed ahead 
on pioneering product develop¬ 
ment. 

The advantage of Alumi¬ 
nium Alloy Hard-chromad 
Cylinders: 

Instead of the conventional cast 
iron cylinders, Suvega mopeds 
use only these special types. 

The result? These cylinders last 
several years longer-drastically 
reducing cylinder piston replace¬ 
ment coats. And longer life, 
naturally, means extra' mileage 
in the long runt 

Plua all thaaa atar 
features: 

• A chain drive and internally 
reinforced box-section frame 
for better stability. 

• Automatic clutch for eaee and 
economy 

• Needle roller bearings for 
smoother movements and 
longer Uvea of parts. 

And, on top of it all, Suvega is 
backed up by the widest after¬ 
sale service network end ell- * 
Indie availability of spares. No 
wonder,, Suvega it still at the 
top-in mopeds 




Everything a moped should be 


MA 
UMITID 
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this india 



SURAT: A young superstitious man 
landed in custody after being caught 
while carrying out his vow to cut the 
braids of as many as 120 young girls to 
propitiate the goddess “Khodiar”. The 
man, a potty hawker, was caught while 
going for a 22nd braid. He was held 
while working his scissors on his victim 
in a State Transport bus in Amod, a 
laluka town in Broach district adjoining 
Surat. The Amod police produced him 
before a magistrate in Broach who sent 
him to, judicial custody. The police said 
that the culprit had told them that had 
he succeeded in offering 120 braids to 
the goddess bis mother would have 
“died" and he would have lived a “pros¬ 
perous" life. Except three, all the 22 
iirls who lost their beautifying plaits of 
hair to him were unmarried, the police 
said —The Hindu (S. Ignatius Mohan, 
Madras) 

SIRSI : The change in name of two dis¬ 
tricts from North Kanara (Karwar) and 
South Kanara (Mangalore) to Uttara 
Kannada and Dakshina Kannada has 
caused confusion—at least to the postal 
authorities. Uttara Kannada is referred 
as U.K. in postal circles here. A letter 
written by the private secretary to the 
State Finance Minister to the Secretary 
of the Ankola Town Municipality' lasl 
July travelled all the way to England 
and back here nearly after 10 months. 
The address was given as “Ankola, U.K.." 
—The Hindu (GN. C. Sailesn, Bangalore) 


pn<» rs 30 for the entry given first 


CALCUTTA: Customs authorities at 
Calcutta Airport were baffled when an 
Indian national who came in an Air-India 
(light from Bangkok, persistently refused 
to open his folio bag. A custom officer 
was only allowed to feel the bag from 
outside. It was soft. "What is it?", he 
asked. “Halua", replied the man. Every¬ 
one around laughed but not the Custom 
man. He suddenly gave a pull at the zip 
fastener and “Hiss...ss...”—a live cobra. 
The man and his snake, which measured 
four feet but had its venomous sting 
removed, were handed over to the police 
but before that he had to pay a nominal 
tine of Rs 50 for violating aircraft rules 
—Hhidusthan Standard (Pradip Kumar 
Datta, Calcutta) 


TRIVANDRUM : Believe it or not they 
wrote together and passed together the 
pre-degree examination of the Kerala 
University this year: a 55-year-old mo¬ 
ther and her 17-year-old daughter. While 
the mother, Mrs Annamma Patil made 
it in the first class her daughter Gloria 
had to be content with a second class 
pass. As for the mother who is now a 
grandma, it was the realisation of a 39- 
year-old dream. She received the happy 
news from her own journalist son while 
her ten-month-old grandson was on her 
lap playing with the granny—Indian Ex¬ 
press (I. K. A. Salam, Kerala) 


TELLICHERRY : Four pieces of stone 
thrown to disturb a reception meeting 
organised by the Muslim Youth League, 
were auctioned for Rs 365. The function 
was held to felicitate Mr Ahammad 
Maniyur and others who had resigned 
from the Opposition Muslim Students’ 
Federation. As the stone pieces were 
being auctioned the situation worsened 
when soda bottles were freely used. Po¬ 
lice had to intervene and chase the mis¬ 
creants and the meeting continued. The 
police have registered a case—The 
Hindu (S. Issias, Trivandrum) 


without comment ! 

---—.— i 

I HAVE seen enough, done 
enough, earned enough, wasted 
enough, so I thought let me do> 
something for my country—SijH 
Patnaik 

INDIRA “AMMA” (mother) find* 
an "Appa" (father) in Ura— 
Headline in BlUs 

YOUR CONCEPT of command 
frum above and implicit obedience 
from, below, is a concept of .the 
bygone ages—Devraj Urs to Mr# 
Gandhi 

IN WEST Bengal, power short¬ 
age, like death, comes Without 
any warning—G. D. Birla 

JOHN PAUL JI's not .just a pop 
religious figure. He is a religious ' 
phenomenon for all seasons—A i 
prelate quoted in Navswetk i 

WITHOUT Christ it is impossible j 
to trace the history of Poland— •, 
Pope John Paul II j. 

I SHALL return to Iran. I believe * 
m Providence...I am a religious t 
man—The exiled Shah of Iran v 

YOU CAN keep your technology, j 
your problems and your evils, and : 
we will just keep our oil—Colo- . 
nel Gaddafi of Libya to an Ame- ■ 
rican interviewer j 

SALT II is not a favour we are 1 
doing for the Soviet Union—US ! 
President Jimmy Carter j 

4 

WE COULD have had a good af- l 
fair—Jane Fonda on her father.: 
Henry Fonda .£ 


humour in real life I 



A NEWSPAPER advertisement 
says : "Wanted a mad-servant far 
a mental hospital” — R. N. Sett 
pati, Balasore 

SIGNBOARD at a petrol station 
now reads — “EAT TYRES ... j 
GIVES MORE MILEAGE - i 
Kallikal Rahmu, Tellicherry 


dia abroad 


LONDON: Three Indian children 

have become a problem of the British 
authorities. They are unwanted by 
their grandparents in India. They are 
too old to look after them. Home Office 
officials say their mother who is here, 
is also not interested In them. Jayesh, 
16, Sajesh, 13, and Dipesh, 10, should 
have already been with their grand¬ 
parents by now but for the fact that 
two of the brothers suddenly fell ill. 
So the authorities decided that the 
third should not also go. The two 
brothers have not recovered from ill¬ 
ness. They may be sent back to India 
*next week, depending upon the out- 
T come of an appeal by the former Lab¬ 
our MP, Mr Robert Bean. Mrs Patel, 
mother of the children came to Britain 
m 1975 having left her husband in 


Kenya and having sent the children, 
to their grandparents in India. In 
March this year, the children came 
here to join their mother. Home Office 
officials are now sending them back 
because their mother could not look 
after them during the period. “This is 
not true," according to Mr Bean. He 
says, he has evidence to prove that 
Mrs Patel has been looking after them. 
Mrs Patel works for British rail. Mrs 
Patel came to Britain with an entry 
passport. Although she was able to 
stay in Britain the fact that her chil¬ 
dren came to the country in March 
makes the case complex. The children 
have Indian passports but are also 
registered on their mother’s British 
passport. The Indian High Commission 
is looking into the case as well —Patriot 


llustrationt/Ahi Bhutan Malik 
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DELHI DIARY 


EXPLOSIVE 

BUSINESS 


THE Ralasubramaniam raid case 
is giving Kanti Desai the jitters 
and his father some uneasy mo¬ 
ments. The Union Finance Minis¬ 
try is taking up the matter with 
the Prime Minister. And 
it is quite possible that the 
Minister in charge, Mr Charan 
Singh, will enter into a dialogue 
with Mr Desai on the issue. The 
famous Desai-Charan correspon¬ 
dence which ultimately led to his 
ouster from the Cabinet last year 
may be repeated all over ' again. 
Whatever the outcome, one thing 
is certain. Both sides are pretty 
cautious in launching moves and 
counter-moves, for this time there 
will not be any peacemakers and 
this will be a round which will be 
fought to the finish. Incidentally, 
the free Press has not exactly 
covered itselt with glory by the way 
it has handled the Balasubrama- 
niain story. It has generally refus¬ 
ed to touch the case whose rami¬ 
fications lead up to the doorsteps 
3f the Prime Minister and treated 
it like the plague. The champions 
of Press freedom have been digg¬ 
ing up the ghosts laid to rest long 
ago—the L. N. Mishra murder 
for one—but seem to have no 
time and patience for the shena¬ 
nigans of the regime in power. 
An agency story put out from 
Madras following raids there in 
connection with the Balasubrama- 
niam-Sanjay-Kanti axis was con¬ 
signed to the dustbin by most 
newspapers and even when a 
single newspaper used it, the item 
was put on the back page among 
local titbits about stabbings and 
snatchings in .the city. 


> . *M; , - 


CHAUDHURY 
COLD OR 
LUKEWARM ? 


HOT, 


SENIOR Deputy Prime Minister, 
Mr Charan Singh, is. caught in a 
dilemma. His most vociferous 
supporters in the Janata want 
him to take a hawkish line and 
fight it out with the detractors of 
the former BED. whereas the 
Chaudhury himself wants to take 
a more conciliatory approach and 
docs not want to say or do any¬ 
thing that will plunge the Party 
into another crisis. Former Health 
Minister Raj Narain and about a 
score of MPs had virtually serv¬ 
ed notice on Charan Singh that 
if he does not scotch the attempts 
of the Jana Sangh-Congrcss(O) 



BUREAUCRAT ILL- 
TREATS CM _ 

ASSAM Chief Minister Golap 
Borbora made a formal complaint 
to the Prime Minister, Mr Morarji 
Desai, that despite repeated re¬ 
quests to the then Railway Board 
chairman, Mr Rajan did not in¬ 
crease the supply of wagons to 


combine to knock out former BLU 
men from various positions of 
power in ihe Janata Government 
and Party organisation, they will 
walk out of Janata and form a 
separate group in Parliament. Now 
Mr Raj Narain has taken the 
plunge. 

Mr Singh, aware of the incens¬ 
ed mood of his close followers, 
has decided to lake the middle 
path: neither peace nor war. He 
would write a strong letter to 
Party President Chandrashekhar 
and also take up the issue with Mr 
Desai but would .not go to the 
Press as he did last time when he 
made the famous “pack of impo¬ 
tents” statement. All .in all, an 
ominous situation for the faction- 
ridden ruling Party. The Janata 
cookie seems to be crumbling once 
again. Meanwhile, Raj Narain is 
threatening to take the Balasubra- 
maniam-Kantj scandal to the 
streets. One does not know how 
long Mr Singh will manage to keep 
the irrepressible former Health 
Minister on the leash. 


WESTWARD HO ! 

THE summer exodus of VIPs from 
Delhi is in full swing. It has made 
no difference that the Janata Go¬ 
vernment is at the helm of affairs. 
Ministers and officials have found 


Assam and North Eastern Council 
States. He said that whenever he 
met Mr Rajan, he treated the 
Chief Minister as a subordinate.* 
Mr Borbora told the PM, "How 
long shall I be treated like this?” 
After hearing this the PM per¬ 
sonally called Mr Rajan and asked 
for an explanation. He found the 
explanation unsatisfactory and the 
ground for Rajan’s removal was 
thus prepared. 


some excuse or other to escape 
from the Delhi heat. Yet. there Is 
an unfortunate senior official 
whose proposal to go abroad has 
been turned down by the Cabinet 
Secretariat. Prof. B, Nag, who 
joined the Department of Electro¬ 
nics as secretary and chairman of 
the Electronics Commission in 
December last year, had chalked 
out a programme to visit some 
European countries from the first 
week of July. But the proposal 
was turned down by none other 
than the Prime Minister who is in 
charge of the Electronics Depart¬ 
ment. The reason given is said to 
be that Prof. Nag's presence in 
the capital is necessary in view of 
the stormy Parliament session be¬ 
ginning July 11. It would not be 
proper for the secretary to go out 
of the country “at this time". The 
proposal has been withdrawn and 
the trip “postponed". But no such 
consideration prevented our Ener¬ 
gy Minister, Mr P. Ramachandran, 
from going to Egypt to advise its 
Government on electricity mat¬ 
ters or our Housing Minister, Mr 
Sikander Bakht from going to se¬ 
veral countries to solve their hou¬ 
sing problems. We wish Egypt and 
the countries Mr Bakht is visiting 
a speedy recovery from the Mini¬ 
sterial advice. 


D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 










The kind of excitement 
having its source in 
luxurious comfort endearing 
hospitality, incomparable 
personalised service. 

* Centrally air-conditioned. 

* Spacious well-appointed rooms 
& suites. 

* International gourmet restaurants. 

* Exclusive Chinese restaurant at 
Madras & Vegetarian restaurant 
at Bangalore. 

* Permit room at Madras: Mustang 
Bar and round-the-clock Coffee 
Shop at Bangalore. 

* Swimming pool & Health club 
with Sauna at Madras. 

* Conference room & Convention 
halt to seat 450 at both places. 

* And scores of other facilities. 

All these on a down-to- 
earth tariff 
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Monsoon roads put your tyres to the test. 



For safety's sake 
fit Ceat's Safety Drive. 



Ceat's Safety Drive 
gives you 

• a surer road grip 

• instant braking 

• greater skid-resistance. 


For maximum monsoon security: Coat tyres for scooters, motorcycies end cars. 






Because Yera is the difference that the eye can't see! 


Yera's Colour Variation 
Polariscope seas minute stres¬ 
ses which can develop into 
cracks that the eye can't see. 

What most people considei an extra¬ 
ct, -idant waste of time, is where Yera's 
quality control begins. A great deal of 
care is taken for accuracy in visual inspec¬ 
tion But that's only the beginning. The 
colour variation polariscope pinpoints 
stresses and inconsistencies which no 
human eye can spot but which signifi¬ 
cantly alter quality and life of a glass. 

Yera’s Thermal Shock Test 
subjects glass to a wide range 
of temperature variation...so 


that it can withstand any nor¬ 
mal shocks you give it. 

How often have you poured hot liquid 
into a glass and seen it crack in front of 
your eyes’ This rarely happens with Yera. 
The coefficient of expansion has been 
thoroughly tested to remove all possible 
accidents. This is merely one of the ways 
in which Yera ensures sturdy, reliable 
long lived glass 

There is no copyright on 
design... but it's not so sim¬ 
ple to imitate quality. 

Yera has always been an innovator 
in’design Anri you know how it is with 
success. A fast selling design usually 


produces a flood of imitations But the 
precision and high technical expertise 
that lead to fine quality are not so easy to 
imitate That is why branded buying 
makes good sense In the long run you 
get what you pay for 

Sometimes you have to pay 
a little more to save money. 

In the long run quality pays It pays 
in freedom from chipping and cracking. 
It pays in freedom from easy breakages. 
It pays in terms of longer life, a life that 
is guaranteed by over 30 years of glass 
making experience .. Experience you c.an 
count on 


Q\Six months later you'll be glad 

O'you bought Yera ! Industries Limited Baroda. 


Look for the Yera mark 
at the bottom— 

your guarantee of superb quality 
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Solutron Pocket Calculators. A wide 

range. A model for every need. Each 

acknowledged for its performance. 

Competitively priced. 

Take stock of Solutron's advantages. 

• Widest range—from LED to LCD, 
from simple functions to scientific 

• Shock-proof and heat-resistant 
cabinet 

• Double moulded wear-jesistant 
keytops 

• Gold plated PC board: better 
conductivity, greater reliability 

• Special steel spring underlay: 
immediate contact, prevents 
double entry. 

SOLUTRON 

Pocket Calculators 
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A most dangerous phenomenon is taking place In the 
country. The police and the para-mllltary forces have 
begun agitations, and the Government has resorted to 
the carrot and stick approach to deal with them. 

Both the carrot and the stick can have serious 
consequences. The pay hikes could fuel Inflation; but 
much worse could follow from the Government’s 
application of the stick, in the form of sending the 
Army into police and armed police barracks, it is 
learnt that the Government Is toying with the idea of 
making the Army play a larger role in internal law and 
order functions. This would disturb the polity and the 
structure of our society. SAUMITRA BANERJEE 
reports Irom Bokaro and AJOY BOSE from Delhi. 


Jeremy Thorpe was once 
considered one of the 
brightest stars in British 
politics. Then misfortune 
fell. He was accused of 
plotting the murder of a 
former male model 
Norman Scott who had 
become an embarassmeni 
to him : for good 


reason too, Thorpe 
had a homosexual 
affair with Scott. 'The 
trial of the century" is 
over now, and Thorpe has 
been acquitted. But, 
reports PHILLIP 
KNIGHTLEY from London 
many questions remain 
unanswered. 


KEWAL VARMA went to Manila in May to cover the 
fifth UNCTAD and found striking parallels between the 
Philippines under Marcos' Martial Law and India under 
Mrs Gandhi's Emergency. Poignant memories of a 
free Philippines seen last in 1970 returned, sharpened 
by the discovery that a former journalist friend was 
now in jail. 
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Communal dacoits worked 
for a month to create 
an atmosphere of violence 
and tension which 
needed only the spark 
of a disputed inter- 
communal marriage to 
start the worst communal 
violence in West Bengal 
in a decade. SHYAMAL 
CHAKRABORTY toured 
the affected district of 
Nadia extensively to file 
his report. 


After the police, BSP and CISP it is now the turn of 
the Intelligence Branch people to ask for more. A 
journalist who learnt of their first-ever tradsunlon 
meeting catalogues their grievances. 
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Herald of doom 


A JOY BOSE’s cover story “Nehru’s 
paper dead” (June 17) was poig¬ 
nant. Corruption and bad manage¬ 
ment have undoubtedly ruined a 
historic mouthpiece. Since the lock¬ 
out was declared in Associated Jour¬ 
nals Ltd on March 6 seven Herald 
workers have died of starvation and 
disease. The seventh casualty. Mr 
Jhamman, 50. an employee of the 
National Herald press at Lucknow 


had been ailing for some time. The 
Government must take necessary 
steDS to ensure that the unfortunate 
workers of the ill-fated newspaper 
do not suffer to the point of death 
Nancy Koul, Jammu Tawi 

THE tragic end of a newspaper which 
can rightly boast of a glorious past 
is not onlv pathetic but deserves to 
be thoroughly probed. In the history 
of the newspaper industry publica¬ 
tions have been hampered mostly due 
to workers’ non-cooperation (for ins¬ 
tance, in the case of The Times of 
London), but the Herald presents a 
shameful and grim picture of politi¬ 
cking and corruption by an inefficient 
management 
ft. K. Gulati, Siliqurl. 

I AM ashamed to learn that Nehru 
had allowed an advertisement in the 
National Herald proclaiming Con¬ 
gress leaders as goondas, for the 
sake of advertisement revenue. 

M. K. Damodaran, Cannanore. 

AJOY BOSE has stated that 
Navjivan (Hindi) and Qaumi Awaz 
(Urdu) were started after 1957, after 
Mr Uma Shankar Dixit took over the 
management of the Herald. This is 
not correct. I have worked as a 
subeditor with Navjivan from Octo¬ 
ber 1955 to October 1955. Both the 
Navjivan and Qaumi Awaz were al¬ 
ready being published regularly for 
a number of years before my joining 
I he former. 

5. R. Goel, Hyderabad. 


Clean out 

I T was disappointing that SUNDAY 
should have come out with an 
article on India’s prospects in the 
Prudential Cup ("Prudential predic¬ 
tions’’, June 17) at a time when she 
was already out of the tournament 
and had gone to the extent of losing 
to Sri Lanka. Anyway, India was 
never a favourite for winning the 
Cup. 

Rajiv Shankar, Smdri. 

IN “Venkat: Captain of captains” 
(June 17) P. N. Sundaresan errone¬ 
ously refers to India's current tour 
of England as a “three-Test series”. 
It i$ a four-Test series that India is 
presently playing against England, 
the first at Edgbaston from July 12 
to 17, the second at Lords from 
August 2 to 7, the .third at Head- 
ingley from August 16 to 21 and the 
fourth at the Oval from August 30 
to September 4. 

Sudhendu Ranjan Pandey , Bhagalpur. 

BEFORE the tournament, Venkat 
talked a lot about his team and 
victory in the Prudential Cup. But 
after the team’s defeat at the hands 
of the West Indies, he went ahead 
to blame the umpiring. What would 


he have to say about the defeat we 
suffered against Sri Lanka? 

Bijoy Chakraborti, Calcutta. 

WHILE our defeat at the hands of 
the mighty West Indies and the 
much-improved New Zealand teams 
was expected, our abject surrender 
to Sri Lanka, still clamouring for 
full-fledged membership of the ICC, 
was totally inconceivable. 

Batraj, Srinagar. 

THE selection committee, along with 
the captain and all other players, 
excepting a few, are responsible 
for India's crushing defeat. The 
change of captaincy proved abortive, 
as Venkataraghavan failed both as a 
captain and as a bowler. The con¬ 
sistent failure of the opener 
Gaekwad, who was chosen at the 
expense of Cbetan Chauhan because 
the former was thought to be a 
better batsman against pace bowling, 
and the selection of out-of-form 
spinner Bishan Bedi were two re¬ 
asons foi our poor showing. It is 
high time there was a protest against 
this kind of trial-and-error method 
of selection. In the meantime it 
would be worthwhile calling back the 
Indian team from England to save 
it from any further humiliation. 

H. K. Dutta, Bokaro Steel City. 


RSS the menace 

'THE news that the RSS is inflltrat- 
* mg the Indian Express, a widely 
circulated and popular daily news- 
3 ape £* , Express : getting 

derailed ? June 17) is very disquiet¬ 
ing. We know the RSS is encroach- 
Ing upon all our Government offices, 
even the armed forces, universities, 
and industries. Communalism is the 
most deadly menace; its ravages are 
far-flung. All those who believe they 
own this land of "ours, and the rest 
are their tenants will sink this great 
nation into medieval chaos and 
anarchv. 

t.EJ. David, Nagpur. 


Hitler was 
a great leader 

E VER since the floating of SUN¬ 
DAY one must have obsei'ved 
that willingly or unwillingly, it has 
led itself to be the mouthpiece of 
the anti-RSS group. And the article 
by Mr Madhu Limaye “The ambi¬ 
tions of the RSS” (June 10) is another 
“feather in the cap!’. Though the 
article is labelled "Sunday Special”. 
I do not think many others will find 
in it anything special; it is just the 
routine with Mr Limaye (and also 
SUNDAY) to air stories against the 
RSS on every full moon. Now let 
me make it clear that I am not act¬ 
ing as a spokesman for the RSS but 
as an RSS sympathizer, and also 
enough always is enough. SUNDAY 
should give me a chance by printing 
my opinion, to try to prevent people 
from being misled by anti-RSS 
fanatics like Mr Limave. 

He has alleged that the RSS 
decided to take their war against 
him to the streets. Well the RSS is 
not a bunch of impotents and when 
provoked, they would not lag behind 
in teaching a lesson to anybody. In 
making it clear that the RSS 
people are taking cue from Washing¬ 
ton he has, intentionally or uninten¬ 
tionally, disclosed that he is playing 
his Moscow card. And perhaps this 
is the only reason why he has start¬ 
ed provoking the RSS. And it should 
be surprising, not only to me but 
also to a layman, that Mr A. B. 
Vajpayee should confide in none 
other than Mr Limaye about this so- 
called backstage game between Mr 
Nanaji Deshmukh and Dr Subra- 
maniam Swamy. Mr Vajpayee’s asso¬ 
ciation with the. Jana Sangh/RSS 
was/is lifelong while he “knows” Mr 
Limaye for only the last two years. 

There seems to be a fear psychosis 
in Mr Limaye about Hitler and 
other Nazi leaders. Except for 
couple of misdeeds, Hitler was one 
of the greatest leaders Europe, if 
not the world, has ever produced. It 
was Hitler who from the brink of 
bankruptcy made his nation one of 
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the foremost in Europe and the 
world. And it won’t be an exaggera¬ 
tion to say that West Germany 
enjoys the fruits of what Hitler sow¬ 
ed in his time. So one cannot under¬ 
stand what is wrong with llitlei 
being the idol of the RSS, as claimed 
by Mr Limaye. 

Mr Limaye further adds that dur¬ 
ing assembly elections in 1977 and 
1978, RSS men worked against the 
Janata and campaigned for RSS men 
Well, the RSS is/was never a part 
of the Janata Party that they should 
work for it. They arc entitled to 
campaign for anybody they like. On 
what ground did Mr Limaye expect 
RSS men to work for the Janata? 
However, if he is sure that RSS men 
are also Janata members, Mr Limaye, 
as a Party general secretary, was 
entitled to issue a show cause notice 
and/or expel them. Why did he 
not? Simply because he wanted the 
backing of RSS men to rise to the 
Ministerial level. But when he 
found them unobliging he start¬ 
ed his tirade against them. Mr 
Limaye may deny this but then 
politics is a game of accusations. 


Classic lambaste 

N Khushwant Singh’s review of 
M. O. Mathai’s controversial 
book “Mathai's garbage” (June 17) 
his contempt for such trash is ex¬ 
plicit. Mr Singh has reduced Mathai’s 
commentary to nothingness by a 
mere stroke of his F*tn. His review 
boldly brings to light the contrast in 
their respective literary capabilities. 
Mohan Krishnaswamy, Ranchi. 

KHUSHWANT SINGH is ri^ht in 
saying that Mathai is the “kind of 
viper who bites people after they are 
dead”. One wonders what makes 
Mathai write such books. 

Prafulla Kumar Sahu, Dhenkanal. 

SCHOPENHAUER had once said: 
“Vulgar people take huge delight in 
the faults and follies of great men”. 
This is true of Mathai. 

V. M. Parmar, Berhampur. 

MATHAI’S attribution of the famous 
Johnsonian saying “Patriotism is the 


counter-accusations and denials. 

Mr Limaye has alleged that RSS 
men were behind the Aligarh and 
Jamshedpur riots. But it seems 
he has delibri ulelv chosen to ignore 
the clean rliit Mr Chandrn'hekh.ir 
gave the RSS 1 <>■ then idle in 
Aligoih. I'urthei on the Jamshed¬ 
pur issue, Mr Limaye circulates a 
different .story ltom' what one has 
read in other newspapers Perhaps 
for Mr Limave it was sufficient that 
Mr Dinanath I’jndev, who was lead¬ 
ing the Ramnavmi procession, 
happened to be an ex-Jana Sanghi. 
(For Mr Limayc’s kind information, 
one can be a Janata MLA or a 
Congress MLA, etc. but nothing like 
an RSS MLA, as he has described 
Mr Pandcy, exists) Finally Mr 
Limaye has suggested that the 
Janata Party be < lear about whether 
RSS men should either remain 
Janata men or leave the Party. Well, 
Mr Limaye could have asked the 
same question at a Janata Executive 
Committee meeting, instead of public¬ 
ly airing his views, thereby maxing a 
mockery of Party democracy. 

Sat ink Mehta, Calcutta. 


last refuge of the scoundrel” to 
Carlyle reveals how ill-infornied he 
is. Yet, works like Reminiscences 
of the Nehru Age are prescribed 
for the IAS examination. Mathai 
was no PR man, and his relations 
with his colleagues were far from 
satisfactory. He used his connec¬ 
tions to give jobs to matriculate re¬ 
latives in various private companies 
on the condition that nobody came 
to Delhi. Why is Mathai silent about 
his upbringing and parentage? He 
was educated by the Marthomma 
Church which even provided his tui¬ 
tion fees and clothing while he 
studied in UC College, Alwaye. He 
nreferred the Government Guest 
house to his own house whenever he 
visited Kerala. His story is one of 
rags to riches. It is a surprise he 
did not say that the Chinese would 
not have dared to attack India had 
he remained with Nehru. His book 
My days with Nehru should have 
been entitled “Nehru’s days with 
me”. 

Ipe Mathai, Secunderabad. 


The scavenger? 

R IGHT, Mr M. 0. Mathai’s book is 
garbage. But is not Khushwant 
Singh Mrs Indira Gandhi's scavenger? 
P. K Mandanan, Ambamath. 

MATHAI might be a namakharam 
and his work might be m bad taste 
but Khushwant Singh’s review has 
also shown bad taste. ., 

K. Ramacnandran, Visakhapatnam. 

NO ONE will take Khushwant Singh 
seriously for anything he says if one 
remembers what he had written on 
Sanjav Gandhi and Maruti in the 
’ Illustrated Weekly of India some 
years ago. 

C. V. Francis, New Delhi. 

I HAVE read Mathai’s book, My 


Days With Nehru, as also Khushwant 
Singh’s review of it. To confess, I 
have hated both; and ironically, for 
the same reasons. Mathai’s book is 
a collection of trivia of no political 
importance. what he has done 
in fact is passed off insignificant per¬ 
sonal tit-bits which convey no mean¬ 
ingful message. Khushwant Singh in¬ 
stead of attempting to persuade his 
readers about the trivia and frivolity 
of the book, has engaged in what 
In the language of logic is called an 
“argument of irrplevent conclusion”: 
more than half of the review records 
hi$ encounter with Shrada Devi to 
Drove that Mathai is a namakharam. 
The rest of it is in the main calling 
him names. There is very little 
assessment of thp book's merits. 
Rakesh Duda, New Delhi. 


Oldest affliction 

A RUN RANJAN’s ‘investigation’ in* 
t\ to “Mrs Gandhi’s mvsterious 
Itihari astrologer" (June 17) was 
shocking. He says it took him seven 
days to locate the soothsayer. I will 
remember that the next time I have 
to give an example of waste of time, 
money and energy. Astrology has 
been aptlv described as the longest 
disease afflicting reason. It is sicken¬ 
ing to see a magazine like SUNDAY 
devoting four pages to a virus. 
Sanjay Havanur. Bombay. 

IN MY opinion astrologers do not 
deserve to be located and interview¬ 
ed. Mr Ranjan's search, journey, 
encounter and interview with the 
astrologer took up four pages, but 
he could not trace the mystery be¬ 
hind the latter’s meeting with Mrs 
Gandhi. There must be a large 
number of astrologers and sadhus 
who are interested in politics, and 
have the patronage of politicians. 
Qamar Baleegh, Patna. 


Star-tied 

V ANAKKAM. The ideas ex¬ 
pressed by astrologer P. T. 
Sundaiam about me in SUNDAY 
(“Yes and No”, June 10) are 
completely wrong. He used to 
meet me voluntarily and offer his 
ideas about the future prospects. 
I never called him personally or 
through somebody else. So far as 
I am concerned. I have no belief 
in astrology/ Not only this, but 
the ideas expressed by Sundaram 
about Thiru K. Manoharan are 
also unbelievable. I have written 
my protest about this in the Tamil 
daily, Murasoli. 

M. Karunanidht, Madras. 


Tragic humour 

W ILL you please stop “Humour 
in real life” or shall I stop 
SUNDAY? I wept, at times develop¬ 
ed a nausea, after reading the 
childish items published in the 
column. 

Prabhakar Palwe, Pune. 


Cruel jibe 

I DO not understand how O. V. 

Vijayan in Deadpan ("The case 
of the Orly a boy", June 17) found 
fun in his irritating article about an 
intelligent Oriya l>oy. The author 
must realise that the Oriya boy’s 
fine performance in the IAS ex¬ 
amination is not a study in blunders, 
but a praiseworthy feat. 

S. N. Bhot, Cuttack. 


0. V. VIJAYAN should tender an 
unqualified apology for his article 
humiliating the Oriyas. 

J. K. Misra, Cuttack. 




COVER STORY 


IlgHI 


On June 25, the 
Army end the Centre! 
Industrial Security Force 
fought a pitched battle 
in the dark of the night 
At least 19 people 
died It was yet anothei 
case of Government s 
mismanagement 
ol the country 
The difference was that 
this outrage on the 
part of Delhi could have 
dangerous coi rseqi lenta \s 
for the future 
SAUMITRA BAIMERJH- 
visited Bokaro to repot t 



□ AIT 1 Where are you 
going?” snaps the Army 
jawan at one of the three 
gates of the Central Indus¬ 
trial Security Force (CISF) 
headquarters at Bokaro 
We approach him and tell him that 
we want to meet the DIG.‘CISF. 
Mr B B. Sur. He looks unimpres¬ 
sed. We say we are from the 
Press. He still looks unimpressed 
and says that we cannot enter. Ob¬ 
viously, he is obeying orders. We 
stand under a tree ana wonder how 
to enter. Finally, we accost a CISF 
officer and send a note to the Com¬ 
mandant, Mr Aiay Kumar Singh. 
Shortly, the officer returns and 
while escorting us in, remarks, 
“Even we have to take the nermis- 
sion of the Army people here before 
entering. They don’t let us in other¬ 
wise. You see, the Army is in com¬ 
mand here.” 

This is evident. All three gates of 
the CISF security headquarters arc 
heavily guarded by the Army. The 
walls of the headquarters are rid¬ 
dled with bullet marks and there 
are two gaping holes in the front of 
the armoury where two shots from 
a recoilless gun have been fired. 


Even as I raise my camera, I am told 
not to take photographs, for reasons 
unknown. No notice has been circu¬ 
lated to that effect, nor is the secu¬ 
rity headquarters a protected area. 
Later, we are told by the SP, Mr A. 
R. Sinha, that “the Army would not 
allow it”. Only 48 hours before, the 
security headquarters had been the 
acene of a gun battle between the 
CISF jawans and the Army, resulting 
in the death of 23 persons — 19 
CISF men. one home guard, and one 
Major and two jawans from the 
Army, which had been called in to 
disarm the agitating CISF men and 
had, in the early hours of June 25. 
obtained their surrender. 

The CISF agitation was not unex¬ 
pected. As tar hack as February, 
this year soma .leaflets, which the 
CISF .nuifipritka believe were first 
printed at the CISF unit at Cochin, 
were distributed among the CISF 
jawans at Bokaro. The leaflets listed 
the grievances of the jawans and 
persuaded them about the need for 
batter working conditions and among 
other things, mentioned that officers 
frqm, other pone* forces should not 
' b$ brought 00 deputation to the 
hifchei. posts, which should be filled 
by officers promoted from the ranks. 
Bui little else happened till May 4, 
„ when at a meeting, the first of its 
S kind, the CISF men decided to form 
S an association under Rule 24 of the 



The CISF armoury. Encircled are the qapin * 





Deserted now, but this was the venue for t 
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holes made by shots from recoillees guns 


CISF Act and elected K. N. Singh 
president, J,N. Jha general secretary 
and S. D. Maji secretary. Breaking 
precedent, the leaders voiced their 
demands and were critical of the 
authorities. They asked for an 
eight-hour working day and said that 
if parade or physical training fell 
outside 'These eight hours, they 
would not attend them. After the 
meeting, they approached the DIG. 
intimated him of the developments, 
submitted a charter of demands and 
asked for recognition of their asso¬ 
ciation by the Central Government. 
The association was, however, not re¬ 
cognised, as the. constitution of the 
association was found to be unaccep¬ 
table- As . Mr 1 M - Mahaian, DIG, 
CISF, stationed at Delhi said, "it was 
not on the lines suggested by the 
Police Commission and the guidelines 
provided by the Home Ministry." The 
charter, said Mr Sur, “was framed in 
a militant fashion”. 

The May 4 meeting marked the 
watershed. From then onwards, the 
jawans started demonstrating — a 
method quite unheard of in the CISF 
and unacceptable to the authorities 
concerned. The Punjab police revolt 
became an inspiration to the CISF 
jawans. It was the lead they were 
looking for; they thought, if the 
police could do it, why couldn't they? 
Their condition was not very much 
better than that of the regular police. 
A security guard (equivalent to that 
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hama staged by the CISF jawans 


of a consttftle in the regular police) 
received a basic salary of Rs 210 a 
month and a head security guard got 
about Rs 50 more. Besides, their 
resentment was sharpened by hav¬ 
ing to work alongside the industrial 
worker of Bokaro Steel Plant where 
an unskilled worker received Rs. 505. 
At a meeting on May 27, they deman¬ 
ded that an interim relief of Rs 200 
be provided till a revision of their 
pay scales. Add indignity to poor 
pay, and there is an explosive situa¬ 
tion. The ‘pampering’ of the indus 
trial workers jarred them. To rite 
a simple example : last year, during 
the President’s visit to Bokaro, the 
BSL workers were handed packets of 
sweets; the CISF jawans, on guard 
duty, were denied this. 

"Punjab hi ]eet hamari jeet!" With 
this cry, on May 27. the CISF jawans 
at Bokaro went on their first proces¬ 
sion to the DIGS house. On reach¬ 
ing the DIG’c house, they shouted 
slogans and Mr Sur. the DIG, threat¬ 
ened them with dismissal unless they 
returned to the lines. But the 
demonstration continued for four 
hours, at the end of which they dis¬ 
persed. The following day. May 26, 
the CISF, men took out another pro¬ 
cession. this time in uniforms, and 
with shouts of "Vardi, uardi bhai 
bhat, lake rahenge pat pat" marched 
to the Bihar Military Police lines 
and tried, to gather support. 
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A Ipaflet circulated among the 
CISF jauans 

Concerned, on May 31, Mr Sur 
went to Delhi to discuss matters with 
his superiors. It was decided that a 
joint staff council would be set up 
with the Home Minister, Mr H. M. 
Patel, at the head of it. and that be¬ 
tween June 13 and 17 he would meet 
the representatives of some police 
forces — the BSF, CRP, CISF, IB 
and CBI, falling under the jurisdiction 
of his Ministry. Representatives 
would be elected from the various 
units and sent to Delhi. 

The CISF men at Bokaro apparent¬ 
ly were not enthusiastic about this 
l ea -, They wanted representatives to 
be elected on an all-India basis 
Later, realising that unless they sent 
people from their own units they 
would go unrepresented, they sub¬ 
mitted three names — those of K. N. 
Singh, R. D. Pande and S. N. Jha, S. 
D Maji and N. K. Upadhyaya deci- 
ded to go along as observers, at 
their own expense. On June II. the 
five men lef f for Delhi. 

F01 the nexL couple of days the 
action shifted to Delhi. In prepara¬ 
tion foi the meeting with the Home 
Minister the representatives were 
told to meet the TG, CfSF Tor wh.v 
Mr Sur called a "rehearsal, to "brief 
them and tell them how .hoy should 
conduct themselves at the meeting" 
The representatives told the IG that 
they would meet the Home Minis¬ 
ter in civvies, as they had 
not come to Delhi in connection with 
official work. The CIS1 top bras= 
would not allow this as tbe\ felt "it 
would have amounted to permitting 
indiscipline." On hearing about the 
refusal of the Bokaro men to appeal 
in uniform, the IG decided to select 
a new set of CISF representatives, 
picked horn the CISF jawans of the 
-North West Zone headquaiters at 
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Delhi and from among the employ 
ees at *he CISF headquarters at 
Nehru Place. 

This the representatives were in 
no mood to tolerate. They raised 
slogans and. on June 14 hired a 
truck and went on demonstration. At 
the Safdarjung flyover the truck was 
stopped and 27 of the CISF represen¬ 
tatives who had come to meet the 
Home Minister from all over the 
country were arrested under section 
18 of the CISF Act, Section 3 of the 
Police Act and Section 7 of the Crimi. 
nal Law (Amendment) Act. Of the 
five men who had gone from Bokaro, 
four — R. D. Pande, K. N. Singh, 
S. N. Jha and N. K. Upadhyaya — 
were arrested here, while S. D. Maji 
managed to escape arrest. This was 
a stupid move which further aggra¬ 
vated a tense confrontation. Mr H. 
M Patel was not able to justify this 
arrest at his Press conference on 
the CISF issue. More interesting, the 
daily crime bulletin issued by the 
Delhi Police did not mention the 
arrests. As a matter of fact, a senior 
CISF official at Bokaro commented : 
“I really don’t understand why these 
arrests were made”. 

[ACK at Bokaro on June 
16, Maji reported the 
events that had taken 
niace in Delhi and the 
impression gained ground 

-1 that the trip to Delhi bad 

merely been a conspiracy hatched by 
the DIG, Mr Sur, to take revenge 
Tor the demonstrations they had held. 
The initial demand for the recogni¬ 
tion of their association and revision 
of pay scales faded into the back 
ground and the CISF men now star 
ted clamouring for the release of 
l heir representatives. This marked 
the beginning of the final phase of 
their agitation, what the DIG called 
the "violent phase”. 

The CISF jawans decided to go on 
dharna from June 16. The jawans 
also took out processions. But their 
protest-, were ignored, and they deci¬ 
ded on a tougher line of action. On 
June 20 the DIG was gheraoed for 


about seven hours. The following 
dav the Commandant of the CISF 
Mr Ajay Kumar Singh, was gheraoed. 
At this point the DIG felt that “vio- 
h-nce was in the air, and news had 
started filtering to this effect”. He 
promptly stopped attending office. 

The jawans felt betrayed and deci¬ 
ded, since they could not get the sym¬ 
pathy of the officers, to take over the 
armoury and the vehicles. They dis. 
tributed guard duties amongst them¬ 
selves and the situation reached a 
point where, as the SP said, “The 
officers dared not give orders and 
the jawans refused to accept them. 
The leaders told me that if anyone 
tried to dislodge them from the 
armoury, they would fight”. In 
other words, there was a total 
breakdown in communication 
between the officers and the 
force. As a jawan said, “We have 
lost faith in the officers. They be¬ 


trayed us. Under such circumstan¬ 
ces, why should we listen to them ?” 
Interestingly, the CISF jawans did 
not neglect their duties while on agi 
tation, and the incidence of theft at 
the plant did not go up: In fact Mr 
Sur said, “While they were agitating, 
they were very careful about their 
duties. They wanted to make suie 
that we could not complain on that 
score”. 

At this stage, the CISF authorities 
panicked and, bypassing the local 
administration, on orders from the 
Centre, the Army wa.s called in. The 
Army arrived from Ranchi at 5 am 
on June 24 and ramped at Chas on 
the outskirts of Bokaro. A preii 
minary survey was carried out by 
three Army officer,, of the area 
around the security headquarters. 
The CISF jawans soon became 
aware of the presence of the Army 
and took up positions on top of the 
barracks and on treetops. At 2 am on 
the morning of June 25, Bokaro was 
plunged into darkness and while the 
Steel City slept, the Army moved in 
and surrounded the security head¬ 
quarters. They set up their command 
on top of the administrative building 
of BSL. Major Sukhdco Singh, with 
a portable public address system in 
hand, started moving towards the 
CISF barracks, asking them to sur¬ 
render peacefully. As he approached 
the barracks, a shot rang out and he 
slumped forward. The Army doctor, 
who rushed to attend to him was 
also hit by a bullet. Major Sukhdeo 
Singh died almost instantly. There 
was no holding back the Army after 
that. Two recoilless gun shots were 
tired at the armoury and a battle 
ensued. By 6.30 in the morning it 
was over, and the CISF jawans sur¬ 
rendered. Nineteen CISF jawans, +1 
one home guard, three Armymen 
including Major Singh, had died. 
The bodies of the CISF jawans 
were cremated the next day. The 
DIG was not present at the crema¬ 
tion. 


The course of events 


February: leaflets are distributed amo ng CISF units 


May 4: an association is formed, a ch arter of demands is submitted. 


May 27: Procession to DIG’s house 


May 28: Demonstration in uniform; attempt by CISF Jawans to Instigate 
Bihar Military Police personnel. 


June 13: 
June 14: 


Delhi negotiations begin. 


CISF representatives arrested In Delhi. 


June 16: Bokaro gets word of failure, dhama begins. 


June 20’,' DIG gheraoed for seven hours. Jawans take over armoury. 


dune 24: Army called in on Delhi's orders. 


June 25: The most dangerous battle between armed bodies of the 
nation takes place. 




After the surreqder 775 C7SF 
jawans were arrested. At the time 

» of writing, the total number of arrests 
Amounts to 810. A large number of 
CISF jawans have been served dis¬ 
missal orders, and charges of sedition, 
treason and murder have been filed 
against them. 

lOULD so much bloodshed 
have been avoided ? 
Perhaps. The CISF agita¬ 
tion was not unexpected. 
For weeks the pobce all 

_lover the country had been 

agitating for better working condi¬ 
tions. Faced with the dimensions of 
this agitation, the Government had 
granted concessions on pay and work¬ 
ing conditions. The CISF revolt re¬ 
presents the logical progress of this 
national dissent, based on legitimate 
demands. But the authorities let 
the pressure build up and only in 
the last moment did they decide to 
take any action. And when they did 
lake action, it was harsh and per¬ 
haps stupid too. Mr H. M. Patel had 
said that “No government can coun¬ 
tenance this kind of agitational me¬ 
thods for the redress of grievances 
by the uniformed forces. If any in¬ 
discipline continues - and agitation 
persists, the Government will deal 
with these methods firmly and with¬ 
out hesitation.’’ But for weeks before 
this tragic denouncement, the CISF 
men at Bokaro had been agitating 
Could a settlement have been arrived 
at through negotiation? After all, the 
Government had conceded in other 
similar cases. Had negotiations been 



DIG, CISF, Mr B. R. Sur 


carried out with the representatives 
of the CISF jawans. the crisis could 
have been avoided. The arrest of 
the CISF men at Delhi on June 14. 
proved to be a provocation rather 
than a remedy. As a jawan said, “If 
our representatives had not been 
arrested, we would not have gheraoed 
the officers and the trouble would not 
have taken place." 

The CISF was set up in 1969 un¬ 
der the CISF Act with the primary 
duty ot guarding public sector under¬ 
takings. With 97 units spread all over 
India and a total strength of 40,000, 
the CISF had its largest concentra¬ 
tion at Bokaro, with 1,870 men on 
guard duty at the Bokaro Steel Plant. 
The disarming of one uniformed force 
by another, especially as large a one 
as stationed at Bokaro, is itself a 
sensitive matter. As a CISF jawan 
mentioned, “We consider the entire 
act of disarming us as an insult We 
know we were at fault by firing first. 
But what could we do? We could 


not take an insult lying down.” More 
recently, Janata leaders in Delhi have 
spid that recourse to such action as 
calling in the army should come as 
the last alternative and not the first 
only after all negotiations have 
failed. But this did not happen at 
Bokaro. 

The gun battle between the 
Army and the CISF is the first of its 
kind since the CISF was formed In 
1969 to check the rising theft rate In 
public sector undertakings in India. 
But, the agitation of the CISF men 
was not unique to Bokaro. CISF 
men all over the country had been 
restive, especially in Eastern India — 
in Ranchi, Bokaro, Jharia and Durga- 
pur, and all for the same reasons . 
higher pay, better working conditons, 
and the right to form an association. 
It was only natural that in the wake 
of the police revolt all over the 
country, the CISF men would follow 
suit, especially since the grievances 
of the regular police force and the 
CISF were similar. Surprisingly, the 
Home Ministry failed to anticipate 
this. It was only at the last moment, 
when the agitation had risen to a 
peak that the Home Minister derid¬ 
ed on harsh measures. The differen- 
cnce between the CISF unit at- 
Bokaro and the other CISF units 
was that it was the largest since 
the Bokaro Steel Plant, itself, is the 
largest in Asia. Perhaps, 
the Home Minister decided to use the 
stick on the largest unit of the CISI 
as a deterrent, but can he ever get 
their loyalty now ? ■ 


"Why does this happen?" 


ECTOR Nine, Bokaro 
Steel City. This is 
where the families of 
the Central Industrial 
Security Force jawans 

-live, in concrete houses 

stretched out in rows. Outside their 
doors women stood looking sad 
and uncertain. Their men 
were missing. All the CISF 
jawans who had been in 
the barracks on the night 
of the battle with the Army were 
under arrest. But no one had both¬ 
ered to inform the wives about the 
fate of the husbands — or, indeed, 
told the women whether their hus¬ 
bands were alive or dead. Rumour 
and fear had increased their ten¬ 
sion and pain; manv believed 
that hundreds of CISF jawans 
had been killed and wounded. 
Few wives there, even three days 
after the incident, knew if their 
husbands were alive or dead or 
badly wounded. 

Sunayana Jha had returned 
from her village on June 22. Her 
husband was on duty at the bar¬ 
racks; she was to meet him on the 
24lh. But the <lbama kept him 
away. She did not know whether 
she would ever meet him again. “I 
have not met him for such a long 
time. Why do such things happen? 
Can you tell me what has happen¬ 



ed to him?” she asked us. 

Satya Manjari Jena sat huddled 
in a corner, feeding milk to her 
child. She had come to know 
through her husband's Friend that 
he was in hospital. She had gone 
to visit him and discovered that 
his leg had been amputated. The 
doctor had told her that he would 
need a lot of care. Mill; and fruit 
had to be provided. But she did 
not have the money.” 1 have sold 
my bangles. I have to feed my 
baby also. But how can I get all the 
money? The amount I got from 
selling the bangles will not last me 
for vciy long. I have no money 1 
don’t even know if I will get iny 
husband's pay,” she told us. 

Balika Rani Haidar was equally 
ignorant about the fate of her 
husband. He was in the barracks 
at the time of the incident. She 
was now alone with her two-vear- 
old child and was at a complete 
loss about what to do. When she 
discovered that we were from Cal¬ 
cutta, she rushed upstairs and 
handed us her husband's diary. She 
did not know how to read. “My in¬ 
laws live in Calcutta. Could you 
find the address from the diary? 
Could you go and contact them and 
tell them what has happened?" 
6he asked. We found the address 
and told hej we would. 


n 




IT WAS shortly after mid¬ 
night on 24 June. The 
first Army trucks drove in 
quietly into the huge 
campus of the Jharoda 

_ Kalan CRP centre which 

housed the First Signals Battalion, 
the headquarters of the 24 Battalion, 
the base hospital and other organisa¬ 
tions ot the force. 

An Army captain got out in fiont 
of the entry outpost and asked the 
two CRP men stationed there to give 
him the keys of the inner main gate 
which leads to the armoury and the 
barracks. The two guards said that 
they did not have the keys which 
they said were in the possession of 
one of the leaders of the striking 
CRP men wtio had taken over the 
armoury and group centre for the 
past two days. 

The two guaids, who were carrying 
only batons, weie taken quickly into 
custody, without much resistance, and 
the long Army convoy streamed into 



the campus. Within an hour, hun- 
dieds of Army jawans in battle dress 
spread out iu the quiet of the night 
along the entire peiimeter of the 
campus. Barbed wire was cut at vari¬ 
ous strategic places and the jawans, 
all of whom belonged to the Sikh 
Light 1 ufdully, took up positions. All 
weie aimed, and at least five trucks 
had recoilless -guns mounted on them. 
It was a full scale invasion. All this 
while, the men of the CRP slept, 
quite oblivious, in their barracks. 
None ot them had taken seriously the 
threat by the CRP Director General 
R. C. Gopal the day before: “If you 
don't give up your agitation, I’ll blow 
you up with tanks". The CRP men 
had thought it to be simply bluster. 

It was only after the Army bad 
totally surrounded the barracks and 
the armmnv that an Army major 
walked up to the main gate and over 
a loudspeaker broke the stillness of 
the night. “You aic given 10 minutes 
to open the gate and surrender. We 
have come to take over”. 

Immediately there was confusion 
inside the barracks. Fierce arguments 
brpke out between the CRP men over 
whether to open the gate but while 
they were debating the question, the 
Army had already decided to move in. 
It is still not clear whether the CRP 
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men had been given the full ten 
minutes or not, but according to eye¬ 
witness accounts, within five minutes 
a Very light soared high over the 
campus and almost simultaneously an 
Armv truck smashed into the gate 
and broke the lock. While the CRP 
men rushed about, Army jawans 
streamed in through the gate. As the 
main convoy rolled in, the soldiers 
moved towards the armoury. While 
there is no clear proof that the Armv 
fired first, according to a few CRP 
men who witnessed the drama the 
Army opened fire almost immediately 
after they entered through the main 
gate. 

The first burst of fire felled the 
guard commander and two CRP 
jawans who were guarding the 
armoury on behalf of the strikers. 
Fire was returned by the CRP from 
the rooftop of the main office of the 
headquarters of the 24 Battalion, 
where some CRP men had stationed 
themselves. They were immediately 
showered with bullets from the Armv- 
men who had taken up positions all 
around the headquarters. The firing 
continued for nearly half an hour, 
and within another 30 minutes the 
whole campus was under Aimy con¬ 
trol. 

By six in the morning the campus 
had been sealed. Except for a handful 
of CRP men who managed to escape 
in the cover of darkness, the entire 
garrison had been 'captured' and 
jawans with automatic weapons, and 
light artillery guarded the perimeter, 
the quarter guard and vital installa¬ 
tions. The three-day-old CRP strike 
had been crushed. 

The crucial decision to move in the 
Army at Jharoda Kalan was reported¬ 
ly taken without the knowledge of 
either the Home Secretary T. C. Srl- 
nivasavardhan and Cabinet Secretary 
N. K. Mukhcrjee. Both were informed 
after the Army had actually taken 
over. Mr Srinivasavardhan and Mr 
Mukherjec had earlier suggested a 
soft line and asked the CRP authori¬ 
ties to try and persuade their men to 
give up their agitation. 

The antagonism between! the CRP 
Director General R. C. Gopal and the 
CRP jawans, however, made a soft 
line impossible. Almost all CRP ja¬ 
wans were agreed during the strike 
that they were not ready to even talk 
to Gopal who they accused of being 
"corrupt, authoritarian and unreali- 
able”. 

The CRP had revolted on the night 
of 22 June after their talks with their 
officers had failed miserably. The 
CRP jawans said that their officers 
were not even willing to hear their 
demands. There was almost unani¬ 
mous agreement among the CRP men 
that only a direct agitation could 
serve their purpose. The jawans were 
also in touch with their colleagues in 
Trivandium where, the CRPF was 
also on strike demanding higher 
wages and better working conditions. 


In fact, the agitation at Jharoda 
Kalan started after a telegram was 
received from Trivandrum on June 
19. There were also a large number 
of sports teams of the CRP partici¬ 
pating in the inter-range sports com¬ 
petition at Jharoda Kalan and this 
gave the men a chance to discuss 
the grievances of the CRP jawans in 
various States. 

The main leadership of the strike 
at Jharoda Kalan, significantly, was 
in the hands of Keralites who com¬ 
prise over 30 per cent of the total 
garrison strength. According to an 
Intelligence Bureau report which was 
later made on the police and CRP 
revolt, it was noted that Keralites 
were generally far better educated 
than men from the other States and 
perhaps therefore provided the lead¬ 
ership for the revolt. It would be 
wrong, however, to say that the re¬ 
volt did not get the support of other 
sections in the CRP. Most jawans are 
extremely resentful of their service 
conditions and, according to a CRP 
officer, it wes only a matter of time. 

Jawans told newsmen who had 
gone to cover Jhaioda Kalan that 
their lot "was much worse than that 
of both the police and the Army”.* 
According to them, theic have been 
a number of suicides by CRP jawans 
in the past for what they described 
as "mental cruetly” by olticers. They 
talked of the case ot a young CRP 
jawan who had applied for leave to 
get married and after great difficulty 
got the leave. Just the day before he 
was to go, the leave orders were can¬ 
celled. The desperate jawan took his 
life a day later. There are a number 
of cases like this One aggiieved 
jawan in the 25th Battalion shot au 
officer and then killed himself. 

The orderly system is another griev¬ 
ance of the CRP men. According to 
one jawan, even though he has plead¬ 
ed with his superior olticers to give 
him action duty, he was deliberately 
kept back since a powerful officer 
wanted him as an orderly. Orderly 
duties include serving bed tea, fetch¬ 
ing milk and vegetables, polishing 
brass and the shoes of officers, taking 
out the children for a walk and giv¬ 
ing them a wash and sometimes even 
being forced to wash the soiled diap¬ 
ers of the officers’ children. The CRP 
jawan is also badly paid, and there 
la hardly any chance for the lower 
ranks to get promoted, 

After the firing at Jharoda Kalan, 
bitterness among the jawans has 
increased, and some of them in the 
other centres are quite ready to be¬ 
lieve rumours that manv more than 
three CRP jawans have died. There is 
also a sense of injustice among the 
CRP jawans now. Most of them can¬ 
not understand why the policemen 
were rewarded with pay hikes after 
their agitation, but they were fired 
upon for doing the same thing. The. 
old euphoria and defiance of the CRP 
jawans while they were on strike, has, 
of course, gone, but it has given wav 
to a quiet hostility and hatred of the 
Government and the authorities which 
could prove dangerous later. 

AJOY BOSE 




N THE early hours ot 
June 25, the Army 
launched a perfect com¬ 
mando-type raid on the 
sprawling Central Re- 

_ serve Police (CRP) camp 

td Bhubaneswar. Within a short 
time it managed to obtain the sur¬ 
render of the 17 th and 26th battal- 
lions of the CRP. The raid had 
been timely. The CRP men had 
been restive and in a mood to fight. 
Their grievances: poor pay and bad 
working conditions. The officers, 
sensing the mood of the jawans, had 
been anticipating trouble. They 
were relieved when the Army finally 
took over. 

The first signs of the CRP agita- 
lion had become apparent on June 
22, when the Orissa Government 
requisitioned the services of the 17th 
and 26lh battalions of the CRP to 
maintain law and order for the 
ratha jatra festival, on June 26. 
With the civil police threatening to 


if Ni* 


go on strike on June 26, the State 
Government had been forced to ask 
for the assistance of the CRP. This 
gave the CRP men an opportunity 
to re-group and they started voicing' 
their demands. The next morning, 
June 23, posters appeared all over 
the CRP camp. Their protests did 
not stop here. The CRP men, be¬ 
longing mostly to the 17th battalion, 
insulted the senior officers and when 
asked by the authorities, including 
the 1G eastern range, to surrender 
the armoury, they refused. At this 
the Orissa Government panicked and 
the Army was called in. 

The Army moved into Bhubane¬ 
swar in trucks and buses. To keep 
their arrival a secret, they had set 
up their base far away from the CRP 
camp. But it was not long before 
the CRP men became aware of their 
presence and set up defensive posi¬ 
tions. The Army, in turn, shortly 
after its arrival, started preparing 
for the raid. 

First, they asked the State Gov¬ 
ernment for a map of the CRP camp. 
This the authorities could not pro¬ 
vide. The commander, then, enter¬ 
ed the CRP camp in plain clothes, 
to secretly survey the scene. Some 
other Army officers went up to near¬ 
by buildings to get a bird's eyeview 
of the camp. They discovered that 



near the main gates, the armoury, 
the JCO quarters, the stadium ana 
the shooting range were aitnated. 
The entire camp was fenced by a 10 
feet high barbed wire. The CRP had 
posted sentries at the three main 


set up on the stadium. 

The Army then took up positions 
across the road, between the two 
observation posts set up by the CRP. 
Fortunately for the Army, there 
were a number of empty tar drama, 
behind which the armymen hid. To 
avoid suspicion, the traffic on the 
road was allowed to move. At 3 am 
the electricity was cut off ana the 
CRP camp was plunged into dark¬ 
ness. Taking this as a cue. Dive 
Armmyen, four of whom were arm¬ 
ed with LMGs and a fifth carrying a 
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fast asleep, aa tuna), 
on the night of June 
21. But hectic prepa¬ 
rations were in the 
- final stages of comple¬ 
tion for a showdown by the CRP 
jawans in their camps situs ted in 
the dty and its outskirts. The 
inhabitants were awakened at 
dawn by the sloguu of CRP men 
who organised a massive demons¬ 
tration demanding better emolu¬ 
ments and service conditions. To 
the people of this dty strikes and 
processions are nothing novel 
The only difference this time was 
the timing. 

The Kerala CRP men, spear¬ 
heading the countrywide rebellion 
for higher pay scales and better 
service conditions, started from 
Pallipuram, a camp situated about 
22 km from Trivandrum, at 3.00 
a.m. Accompanied by their wives 
and children, they walked all the 
way to the dty despite heavy 
rain and shrill shouting sloganaitt 
the national and regional langu¬ 
ages to join their colleagues in 
Trivandrum camp. The agitation 
which was to have been simulta¬ 
neously launched in Delhi, Tamil 
Nadu. Andhra Pradesh, Assam, 
Orissa and Gujarat was advanced 
by one day in Kerala as a sequel 
to the detention of their leaders 
while they were raising funds for 
their cause. 

The agitating CRP personnel, 
emboldened by the meeting of 
their first demand — release of 
their detained leaders — marched 
through the streets to Raj Bhavan 
and later assembled in Chandra- 
sekharan Nair Stadium, situated 
next to their Trivandrum camp in 
the heart of the dty. The gates 
of Raj Bhavan were closed at the 
behest of the top police officials 
by CRP men themselves who were 


wire-cutter, moved up to the wire 
fencing. They cut * bole in the 
fallen and entered the camp. The 
rest of the Army unit followed. 

, , The commander, who had set 
JJPjcontrol station on top of the 
Tribal Research Centre, near the 
main gate, announced that the Army 
had taken up positions inside the 
camp and asked the CRP men to 
surrender. It they did not, he said, 
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mortar fire. The ladies and the 
children in the family quarters, on 
hearing this, started walling. The 
threat worked. Within minutes, the 
CRP men surrendered. The armoury 
was first taken over and then the 
CRP personnel were disarmed. The 
Army took charge of the CRP camp 
and a few days later handed it over 
the BSF. Unlike Bokaro or Delhi, 
m Bhubaneswar not a single drop of 
blood was shed. The only casualty 
was the future. 

SWARUP JENA 
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on duty there. Their representa¬ 
tives were later allowed to meet 
the Governor to whom they sub¬ 
mitted a charter of demands. The 
14-point charter of demands inclu¬ 
ded the raising of the minimum 
salary to Rs. 600 fixing of 8-hour 
duty periods, scrapping of the 
orderly system, grant of weekly 
offs, the grant of freedom of 
association, better promotion op¬ 
portunities and abolition of direct 
recruitment. 

With the strike and indefinite 
stoppage of work the Army was 
salted to take over tho CRP bar¬ 
racks at Pallipuram and Trivan¬ 
drum on June 22. Since there 
were insufficient Army personnel 
in the State to meet the needs 
additional reinforcements were 
drawn from Hyderabad and Ban¬ 
galore. The takeover was smooth 
and peaceful as the striking troops 
offered absolutely no resistance. 
There was a wartime air about 
the whole situation. Planes air¬ 
lifted in army jawans who wen- 
then taken in convoys for deploy¬ 
ment at strategic points. 

MOLLY VARGHESE 








I SPECTRE is haunting the 
corridors of power in 
New Delhi today. The 
ghosts of anarchy and 
internal chaos that were 
_I conjured up by Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi to justify the imposition of the 
Emergency are no longer mere fig¬ 
ments of the imagination but look 
only too real in the wake of the 
revolt by the police and paramilitary 
forces that has been sweeping the 
country for the past two months. 
The few hundred policemen who 
demonstrated at Patiala in early 
May, quite unknowingly, started 
what is perhaps the gravest crisis 
the country has faced since Indepen¬ 
dence. Like a strange tropical 
disease, the agitation fever spread 
from one State police force to the 
other, then proceeded to infect the 
paramilitary forces and has now even 
penetrated the secret confines of the 
Central Bureau of Investigation and 
Intelligence Bureau. 

Faced with this mounting crisis, 
an increasingly paranoid Janata Go¬ 
vernment is now preoccupied with 
the nightmare of a revolt in the 
Defence forces as well. The package 
of pay, pension and promotion bene¬ 
fits for the Defence services which 
was hastily announced in the midst 
of the agitation by the paramilitary 
forces is only a blatant expression of 
the Government’s secret fears. 

Along with this attempt to placate 
the Army, has come an increasing 
dependence by the Government on 
the Defence forces to keep civil 
order. While the agitation by the 
police and paramilitary forces has 
temporarily died down, their rela¬ 
tionship with the Government is no 
longer the same as before. . The Go¬ 
vernment probably, with some 
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justification, cannot expect anymore 
unquestioned loyalty from the police 
forces. At the same time, however, 
the Government is still in urgent 
need of a sizable police force to con¬ 
trol the law and order situation. 

To counter this dilemma which 
the Government finds itself in now, 
two major steps are being contem¬ 
plated. The first is a massive mobi¬ 
lisation of the Army to bring back 
to its ranks all ablebodied and cap¬ 
able ex-servicemen. This will inflate 
the size of the Army considerably 
and make it easier for it to police 
the country. This sort of massive 
mobilization has only two precedents 
— the 1962 war with China and the 
1971 Bangladesh war. 

The second step envisaged by the 
Government is apparently a clever 
bid to kill two birds with one stone. 
There are proposals to appoint Army 
majors, who are facing voluntary 
retirement, on deputation, as com¬ 
mandants in the Central Reserve 
Police and the Central Industrial 
Security Force. This, according to 
Government thinking, would at one 
stroke solve the problem of the im¬ 
mense promotion bottleneck which 
Army majors are facing today and 
at the same time keep Army control 
over forces which are now seen with 
suspicion and disgust by the autho¬ 
rities. 

These two steps which the Go¬ 
vernment might find convenient at 
the moment, could, however, ulti¬ 
mately be disastrous. First, they 
would totally destroy whatever 
morale there is left in the armed 
police. This is particularly true of 
the officers in the paramilitary forces 
who stand, probably with some cause. 


quite discredited and humiliated. If 
they are brought under the control 
of the Army, even thoujfh in an 
indirect way, it could lead to a total 
crisis in the force. It would also 
reopen the wounds of hostility and 
resentment in the police and para¬ 
military forces against the army- 
wounds which are now considerable, 
particularly after the Army opened 
fire on the forces in Ahmedabad 
Delhi and Bokaro. To most police¬ 
men, the use of the Army to crush 
the police revolt was not justified 
and the use of superior firepower 
might have instilled fear but cer¬ 
tainly not friendliness in the hearts 
of policemen. This could well lead 
to explosive situations when the 
Army is required to coordinate with 
the police forces to jointly control a 
law and order situation. 

And finally, this dependence on 
the Army could give a psychological 
basis for an exaggerated self-impor¬ 
tance to the Defence forces which 
might ultimately lead to precisely 
the situation the Government is try¬ 
ing to avoid. It would be extra¬ 
ordinarily naive of the Government to 
presume that the Army would re¬ 
main as disciplined and incorruptible 
if it is used repeatedly to put down 
unrest in the country. It is this very 
function of the police that has rotted 
its foundations in the past few de 
cades. The recent revolt in the 
police and paramilitary forces which 
the Government would like to dis¬ 
miss as merely lack of discipline, 
actually stems from its very structure 
snd composition. 




Yes. And in its impotent rage it might be tempted to 
effectively destroy the free society promised by 
our Constitution, says AJOY BOSE 




ODELLED on the lines 
of a colonial police, the 
police forces had never 
been able to grow past 
its pre-Independence roots 
where a staff of white 
officers had controlled a mob 
of local men to enforce the dictates 
of the Crown on the masses. After 
Independence, the white officers left, 
but the chasm between the Indian 
officers who took their place and the 
men did not decrease. Neither did 
the rules change significantly to 
bring about a change in the charac¬ 
ter of the force, in its purpose of 
functioning and its methods. 

In fact, the newly Independent 
Government put even more emphasis 
on a show of brute force by the 
police to keep peace in the.country 
than the British ever did. The in¬ 
creasing reliance on the use of arm¬ 
ed police to contain law and order 
problems and the neglect in building 
up an efficient civil police is an 
indication of the lopsided role the 
policeman has had to play. 

The phenomenal growlh of the 
armed police in the last 32 years is 
a point to ponder for the present 
Government which is so keen, now, 
to turn to the Army for firepower to 
keep the country from going up in 
flames. The accent on the armed 
police started soon after Indepen¬ 
dence when 13.000 policemen were 
hastily inducted into the armed 
police to crush the Communist up¬ 
rising in Telengana. This was only 
the beginning, and as the Govern¬ 
ment failed to provide political 
solutions to the mounting problems, 
the number of armed policemen 
started going up in leaps and bounds. 
For instance, while the strength of 
the total police force rose from 5.19 
lakhs in 1961 to 7.57 lakhs in 1978, 
the strength of the armed police 
force rose in the same period from 
less than 50,000 to 1.72 lakhs. The 
Central Reserve Police which had 
only 14 battalions in 1961 has in¬ 
creased nearly fourfold in only 18 
years. 

Scant attention was also paid to 
the quality of men inducted in the 
armed police forces. Discipline 
meant only a blind obedience to offi¬ 
cers and efficiency lay only in t(je 
capacity of the armed police to instill 
fear in'o the hearts of the masses. 
It is only now when the guns of the 
police are turned on the Government 
itself, that (he politicians have sud¬ 
denly woken up to the fact that sec¬ 
tions of the police forces can become 
criminals with licensed guns. 

The armed police, particularly, 
was fostered as a force which had 


little or no rapport with the people. 
At the same time the policemen 
were exposed to criminal and com¬ 
munal tendencies in the society 
which were bound to influence them. 
Commission after commission through 
the past few decades has warned the 
Government to change the basic 
structure of the police, but in vain. 
Every year innumerable cases of 
murder, rape and loot by policemen 
were reported from all corners of the 
country but once again with hardly 
any response from the Government. 

While his function alienated him 
from the general mass of people, the 
armed policeman at the same time 
was disgusted with his own life and 
working conditions. Used as a strike 
force, the armed police were shunted 
from here to there at less than a 
day’s notice and were denied any 
form of family or normal human 
life. They were also subjected to all 
sorts of political misuse and given 
little chance to develop into an im¬ 
partial force. 

The present police agitation must 
be seen in the context of this back¬ 
ground. It was not a sudden erup¬ 
tion. Rumblings of discontent have 
been heard for the last 20 years — 
in Madras.in 1950, Calcutta in 1955, 
Lucknow in 1957, Delhi in 1967, 
West Bengal in 1969, Uttar Pradesh 
in 1973 and Bihar in 1977. Unfor¬ 
tunately, instead of seeing it in its 
historical context and attempting to 
solve its root causes, the Govern¬ 
ment has merely sought temporary 
measures like pay hikes and more 
allowances to end the agitation. 

At the same time, the escalation 
of the police revolt and its spread to 
the CRP and the CISF panicked the 
Government to go to the other ex¬ 
treme. While the civil police got 
quick benefits as a result of their 
strike, the paramilitary forces got 
bullets. The fact of the matter is 
that, although all of them demanded 
almost similar benefits, the latter, 
because of its more military organi¬ 
sation, posed a greater threat to the 
Government. The ruthless use of 
the Army has quelled the agitation 
for the moment, but in its wake has 
left behind an atmosphere of distrust 
and suspicion as the Government's 
contemplated measures of reducing 
armed police personnel indicate. 

These measures find support from 
certain sections in the Army who 
ieel that the armed police forces 
have been built up by the Govern¬ 
ment as a counter poise to the 
Defence forces. In fact, a retired 
Lieutenant General, recently conclu¬ 
ded his article on the police agitation 
in a national daily with the following 


lines : “The agitation and insubordi¬ 
nation of the armed police forces 
and the ease with which the Army 
has dealt with them, it is hoped, will 
convince the powers that be of the 
wrongness of their theory of building 
up armed forces as a counterpoise to 
Defence forces." This has been a 
long standing grouse of many Army 
officers. In the present situation, 
however, the Government has allow¬ 
ed itself to be more dependent than 
ever on the Army to keep order in 
the country, and this is bound to in¬ 
fluence Government policy. 

Replacing the armed police forces 
with the Army might lead to even a 
worse crisis than the recent police 
revolt. This is because of precisely 
the same reasons that the revolt in 
the paramilitary forces was more 
dangerous than the revolt in the 
civil police. The military character 
of the Army and the fact that it 
carries far superior firepower than 
any force in the country gives it a 
certain vantage position which, if it 
chooses to use against the Govern¬ 
ment, might prove impossible to con¬ 
tain. 

While it is true that the disaffec¬ 
tion in the Army is not as widespread 
as in the armed police forces, it is 
not that it is non-existent. The Army 
jawan has been watching, closely, 
the agitation in the police and para¬ 
military forces. The fact that the 
agitation has helped the policeman 
to get better working conditions will 
not have escaped the jawan. Nor 
will the fact that the orderly system, 
of which he is still a victim, has been 
taken off the shoulders of the cons¬ 
table, go unnoticed by the soldier. 
There has already been an agitation 
in (he Army, in the late Sixties, 
against the misuse of the orderly 
system by Army officers. Matters 
had reached a head when the case 
of an Army officer’s wife beating up 
a jawan orderly was reported. In 
spile of the fact that the then Chief 
of Army Staff, Sam Manekshaw, had 
temporarily abolished the orderly 
system, it has again crept back. 

The ethnic roots of the Army 
jawan, ihe CRP sepoy and the police 
constable are the same. They all 
come from ‘semi-martial’ castes of 
the rural peasantry of India. It 
would be extremely naive, therefore, 
to presume that because of the fact 
that he wears a military uniform, 
the Army jawan would be indifferent 
to the changing times. The same 
reasons of higher education and pre¬ 
vailing social climate which has 
brought greater awareness of their 
rights among the ranks of the police 
and paramilitary forces applies to 
the Army jawan as well. 

What has kept the armymen from 
reaching the state of disaffection 
which is there in the police forces 
is that his function of defending 
the borders keeps him partially iso¬ 
lated from the general mainstream 
of Indian society. If the Government 
uses the Army increasingly to con¬ 
trol a corrupt civil society, as it is 
planning to do, it might not be very 
long before the rot also sets into the 
Army. ■ 
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The Revolt 
Spreads 
to the IB 

.. 7 .. .... 

And now, members of the Intelligence Bureau are 
also demanding that their grievances be redressed. 
On June 23, a secret meeting was held at which a 
trade union of sorts was formed by IB personnel. 
Only one journalist managed to slip through the tight 
security and witness what happened when the first 
trade union of intelligence men. the IB Employees 
Association, was formed. A Correspondent reports. 


T HE evening of June 23. An un¬ 
usual crowd has assembled on 
the lawns of 7, Man Singh Road in 
the heart of New Delhi. Their app¬ 
earance betrays neither their identity 
nor the purpose of the meeting. Most 
of them resemble Delhi’s innumer¬ 
able officegoers. Few of them know 
each other, but their presence there 
on that evening is confirmation for 
each that the others are his collea¬ 
gues—fellow sleuths in the country’s 
oldest and most sensitive secret 
organisation, the Intelligence Bureau. 
These men have gathered to give 
birth to the first trade union of 
intelligence personnel. 

Representatives of the IB staff 
came from all parts of the country 
and included men from all ranks— 
from the constable up to the Deputy 
SP. In fact, they had been sum¬ 
moned to Delhi by their bosses for 
an entirely different official exercise: 
the formation of a phantom staff 
council and an audience with India’s 
Home Minister H. M. Patel. 

Ever since the May revolt of the 
Punjab police, the IB authorities 
were on the lookout for rumblings 
of rebellion in the organization’s 
ranks. The police agitation was 
snowballing and each passing day 
brought reports of new sections of 
the police and security forces raising 
their banners. Newspaper reports 
about officials of the SAB and ARC 
(two of the country’s sensitive intel¬ 
ligence networks) had literally set 
North Block ablaze. But the Home 
Ministry was worried most by the 
possibility of a revolt in the IB, if 
the Government lost the help and use 
of the IB there would be chaos. 

4 C 


The IB bosses worked out a 
scheme to prevent a revolt. Director 
of the IB Mr S. N. Mathur ordered 
that his organisation should have a 
“staff council” where grievances 
could be aired. There was, in . any 
case, pressure on him. The Home 
Minis' ry had issued a circular to all 
police organisations to constitute 
such councils. H. M. Patel was wor¬ 
ried, and was discussing the police 
agitation with the State Chief Minis¬ 
ters in New Delhi. In a frantic 
effort, the IB authorities managed to 
gather together some of the IB’s 
staff members on June 1, and an¬ 
nounced the formation of the apex 
body of the staff council. The June 
I meeting, which included as many 
nominated representatives as elected 
was not a success. Some of the staff 
representatives charged that the 
council was unrepresentative and the 
meeting dispersed with the DIB 
announcing that a staff council with 
elected representatives from all over 
(he country would meet s66n. 

Two weeks later, North Block was 
active again. A . full-fledged staff 
council was to be presented to the 
Home Minister on June 23. Telex 
messages went to the State units 
asking staff representatives to be 
sent post haste to Delhi. By the 
evening of the 22nd, a good number 
of IB personnel had arrived in the 
capital. They, along with the mem¬ 
bers of the initial apex body, were 
called for a closed-door meeting with 
the IB bosses. Present at the meet¬ 
ing were two joint directors Nagar- 
kar and R. K. Khandclwal—the latter 
considered by many in the capital 


as the IB's de-facto director. The 
effort at this meeting was to tutor 
the staff representatives to ‘behave’ 
at the meeting with the Home 
Minister. The representatives were 
asked to submit the grievances they 
would like the Home Minister to 
hear : this was a ploy to pre-empt 
the demands of the IB personnel. 
Every demand the representatives 
submitted was rejected as unfit for 
inclusion in the agenda for the next 
day's meeting with the Home Minis¬ 
ter. The representatives began to 
despair. After much talk, it was 
agreed that ihe representatives would 
discuss specific problems with the 
Home Minister. 

On ihe morning of June 23, some¬ 
thing unprecedented in the history 
of the organisation happened. Mr 
Mathur. Mr Khandelwal and some 
other IB bosses were coming out of 
iheir North Block office to proceed 
to the Home Minister’s cabin, when 
a group of angry IB staffers con¬ 
verged on them. The mock exercises’ 
of the previous evening have raised 
serious doubts among the IB men 
about the sincerity of the negotia¬ 
tions. The mode of the selection of re¬ 
presentatives was felt tp be dubious. 
There was also apprehension that at 
the last moment the IB authorities 
would prevent some staff leaders and 
activists from attending the meeting 
with the Home Minister. A wordy 
duel ensued between the senior off! 
cers and the staff. The Director and 
his lieutenants were virtually under 
gherao. The DIB adopted a low 
profile but Mr Khandelwal was stern. 
But luckily, tempers cooled. 

the meeting with the Home 
Minister solved nothing. Seated 
wi:h Mr Patel were the Home Sec¬ 
retary, the Joint Secretary from the 
Fblitical Department and an adviser 
from the Finance Ministry. Besides 
Mathur and Nagarkar, who is in 
charge of IB administration, a De¬ 
puty Director was present from the 
IB side. More than 30 staff repre¬ 
sentatives were to speak in the two 
hours, but the meeting went off 
track. 

After the abortive meeting the die 
was cast as far as the IB staffers 
were concerned. They decided to 
form an independent association to 
champion their causes. Any hope 
lhat the staff council would deliver 
the goods had vanished. Word went 
round among IB offices in the capital 
that the first general meeting of the 
staff members would be held on the 
lawns of one of the IB offices —on 
Man Singh Road. More than 200 
staff members trekked to the meet¬ 
ing place. The professional efficiency 
of the country’s top Intelligence 
organisation was in evidence as they 
went about forming their first trade 
union — the TB Employees Associa¬ 
tion. The lone “outsider” witness to 
this drama was a reporter who had 
found his way in spite of tight secu¬ 
rity checks. 
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The police revolt vt affecting the IB 


A crisis of confidence 


P IE Intelligence Bureau is facing 
a crisis of confidence. Its proven 
professional competence is not re¬ 
flected in the morale of its stafl. 
The tremors rocking the country’s 
oldest secret service organisation 
have causes running deeper than the 
newfound sense ot rights among the 
country’s police and security stafl. 
Till 1949 the IB remained essential¬ 
ly a policemen's organisation. Under 
its first Director, B. N. Mullick, 
efforts were made in the Fifties to 
give the organisation an independent 
status with a permanent staff and 
separate cadre. But this original 
plan went off the rails somewhere 
and this is the main reason for the 
present crisis. In particular, the 
phenomenal growth of the intelli¬ 
gence apparatus in the last two 
decades demands far greater organi¬ 
sational cohesion than exists. Mullick 
had visualised this problem. 

It is estimated that the iB has a 
field staff of approximately 10,000 
with a matching administrative sup¬ 
erstructure. The IB network is 
spread all over the country with the 
accent on sensitive border areas and 
politically “trouble-prone" States. It 
is understood that the organisational 
executive strength is the highest in 
Kerala and West Bengal. The most 
powerful arm of the IB is its ex¬ 


ecutive staff. Each district is head¬ 
ed by an officer ot the rank of a 
Deputy SP with officers in the rank 
of Cl, SI and an ASI under him. 
The constables form the lowest field 
staff category. The State units of 
the IB are headed by the JJeputv 
Directors, higher up in the pyramid 
are the joint Directors who are in 
charge of different wings. The 
Director of the IB is, protocolwise, 
the highest-ranking police officer in 
the country. 

The wireless wing of the IB, start¬ 
ed in the Sixties to facilitate in¬ 
telligence communication, has also a 
countrywide network. But with RAW 
increasingly taking over wireless 
duties in the plains, the IB’s opera¬ 
tions are getting more and more con¬ 
fined to the borders and hill areas. 
During Mullick's stewardship, the IB 
hunted for the best talent in the 
country, first class graduates and 
post-graduates were sought lor direct 
recruitment as Sis. The politics of the 
candidates was screened, and they 
had to qualify in tough written tests 
and interviews before selection. After 
selection they underwent a rigorous 
training of three years which in¬ 
cluded a one-year stmt in the border 
areas. The IB recruits were trained 
in ail aspects of intelligence gather¬ 
ing, monitoring and in the use of 
firearms. In the early years, when 


What 
are the 
sleuths 
demanding ? 

1: The main problem is the 
lack of a cadre and cadre rules. 
The IB has become a permanent 
institution with its own staff and 
the sleuths want the deputations 
of IPS officers whose permanent in¬ 
terests are elsewhere in the 
States , to be stopped. Instead 
they may be allotted to the depart¬ 
ment to work permanently in the 
organisation, leaving at least 50 
per cent of the vacancies to be 
filled up by promotion of the de¬ 
partmental officers. Unless and 
ontil this is accepted and imple¬ 
mented, the functioning of the IB 
will not be improved, say IB em¬ 
ployees. 

2. The IB wants a recognised 
forum to ventilate grievances: 
hence no vindictive measures 
must be taken against the em¬ 
ployees who try to form a welfare 
association of IB employees. 

3: The main problem of the 
executive branch is the stagnation 
at all levels, which can be solved 
by creating Selection Grade Posts 
For the rank of Deputy Central In¬ 
telligence Officers, and by earmark¬ 
ing 50 per cent of the posts in the 
ranks of AD/DD to provide pro¬ 
motion avenues for DClOs. IB 
people point out that when all 
ranks of the exeem.-.e cadre are 
entitled for the special pay with 
effect from Hnuaiy I, 1973, the 
DCIOs ire not gjvcn the benefit : 
this anomaly may be rectified. 

4: Many problems of the Minis¬ 
terial staff can be solved by Iheir 
conversion into an executive with 
a separate seniority list of their 
own. Stagnation in a particular 
rank can be avoided by either giv¬ 
ing selection grade or by intro¬ 
ducing a sliding scafe. 

5. The issues facing the scienti¬ 
fic branch consisting of wireless 
and technical personnel are very 
serious, manifold and complicated. 
This section is the worst sufferer 
in the IB. There is terrible stag¬ 
nation, and promotions are made 
on the basis of additional quali¬ 
fications supposed to have been 
obtained after enlisting into the 
department—which is unheard of 
in any of the services. Moreover, 
these poor people have to spend 
more than three-fourths of their 
careers on the borders, thus being 
separated from their families. 




The Indian IB prides itself on hav¬ 
ing the lowest "defection rate” 
among the intelligence set-ups in 
the world. But behind this record 
is also the near impossibility of an 
intelligence officer being able to 
leave the organisation on his own. 
It is difficult for an IB sleuth to look 
for a career outside while he is on the 
organisation’s payroll. Resignation is 
not easy, and alternative jobs are 
difficult to come across.since the IB’s 
long arm can reach out to any 
potential employer. Many of the 
officers would like to get out but 
have little chance, and so they have 
decided to stay and fight. 

Life has also become difficult for 
the staff representatives who are in 
the forefront o£ the struggle for 
better working conditions. It is re¬ 
ported that they are themselves 
under strict surveillance by the IB’s 
trusted sleuths. A special cell has 
reportedly been formed to monitor 
information on the IB’s staff trade 
union activities. This cell is believ¬ 
ed to be functioning from one of the 
IB offices in the posh Nizamuddin 
area of New Delhi. 

A fallout of the IB men’s agitation 
has been the exposure of corruption 
quite a number of qualified young IB at the level of. DSPs and DCIOs. and nepotism in high places in the 

men joined its ranks, they were These deputationists were eligible organisation Many trace the roots 

encouraged by quick promotions, for deputation allowance, special pay of this to the ‘deputationists raj m 

Mullick had promised them confir- and other fringe benefits. They also the IB. It is alleged that the in nas 

mation in the IPS cadre within a came in the way of the promotion pf become an asylum for top police 

span of 20 years. Alternatively, there direct officers. Further, the deputa- officers who are either incompetent 

was the hope of the IB staff con- tionists quite often brought along to man the police force in the States 

stituting a separate cadre of its own. with them junior policemen from or are under a cloud of corruption 

But these hopes were soon belied, the States, adding to the woes of charges. A major source of corrup- 

The higher echelons of the organisa- the IB’s personnel. Discontent was tion is the operational secret fund, 

tion were being packed with members building up, but there was little the to which the high-ranking officers 

of the IPS. who were deputed to the IB men could do. have exclusive access ; The money 

CISF jawans assembled outside their officers’ mess at Bokaro in response to^external 'auditing ^It^is^earnt 
to the DIC’s call for a meeting three days after the surrender. that the IB’s top brass write off 

Will the ' plainclothesmen’ among them deliver the goods for long ? huge sums under this head; and 

these very officers are said to under¬ 
spend allocated funds for staff 
welfare to enhance their image as 
efficient managers. An interesting 
case of nepotism involves a joint 
director in the bureau. An illiterate 
domestic servant in the officer’s 
household has secured appointment 
in the IB as a junior intelligence 
officer. Another way ot rewarding 
favourites is to find berths for them 
in the most sensitive “No-going-out 
cell’’ where the staff is eligible for 
special pay. 

The IB headquarters in Delhi has 
a fleet of cars for special operations. 
Usually, junior officers are deputed 
to carry on such operations, which 
include V.I.P. security. But a 
national daily recently reported the 
case of an IB high-up who used the 
staff car for private safaris under 
the name of special operations. What 
the gentleman used to do was to 
make a junior officer accompany 
him'on his private trip. 

The IB bosses usually survive the 
fluctuations of ministerial fortunes. 

It has been reported that one of the 
£ present joint directors has been a 
| key figure in the masterminding of 
George Fernandes’ arrest and ill- ’ 
" treatment in custody. The present 
5 Director is believed to enjoy the 
; patronage of no less a person than 
1 V. Shankar of the PM’s, secretariat. ■ 



The poorest of the poor 


O NE can call them IB’s casual 
labourers. Then are on the 
organisation payroll but do not 
belong to it. They are known as 
"fielders” in the IB jargon. They 
act as the ear of the IB at the 
grassroot level, reporting move¬ 
ments and passing on similar in¬ 
formation. They are the lowest- 
paid m the organisation, getting 
a consolidated salary of a mere 
Rs 250 per month. The job market 
being what It is, even graduates 
are working as fielders, though, it 
is an unskilled jqb. The fielders 
have no security of service. The 
rule that after three years ■ of 
service an employee should be 
confirmed does not) apply to them. 
More over, they do the spying at 
their own risk. An incident dur¬ 
ing the Emergency in which a 
snooping IB man was caught t red- 
handed by the personal staff of 


West Bengal’s former Chief Mi¬ 
nister Siddhartha Shankar Ray 
received the attention of the Press. 
But few people knew that the 
man was an IB ‘fielder*. The 
Nome Ministry had no problems 
disowning him. 

P R one poor constable in the 
IB the staff council exercise 
proved an once-in-a4ifetime 
experience. The IB authorities in 
New Delhi wanted staff repre¬ 
sentatives from the States to be 
rushed to the capital for the staff 
council meeting with the Home 
Minister. The unit heads in the 
States were sent telex messages 
to this effect. One constable from 
the South who finds it difficutb to 
make both ends meet, was flown 
all the way to the capital—a 
privilege he could never have 
dreamed of. 
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NADIA: 

COMMUNAL 

DACOITS 

West Bengal has been free 
from the communal 
problem for over a decade 
now. But the horrible 
violence at Nadia 
shattered this proud 
record. SHYAMAL KUMAR 
CHAKRABORTY visited 
the sensitive border 
district to file this report. 


O N June 2 Banamali Dafadar, a 26- 
year-old Muslim of Chapra, was re¬ 
turning home to his village from the 
district headquarters of Krishnagar 
with his 21-year-old wife Kalpana. 
He was feeling happy; he had just 
been discharged by the courts in one 
of the two cases of abduction and 
forcible marriage that had been filed 
against him on the complaint of his 
wife’s relatives. For Kalpana Dafa¬ 
dar (nee Ghosh) came from a Hindu 
family of goalas who belonged to the 
Yadav community. With Banamali 
Dafadar was his elder brother, 
Asman (28), and they took the bus 
froni Krishnagar town down the 
road that went past Paninala village 
where Banamali lived. But on the 
wav, Banamali's homecoming turned 
bitter. A group of Hindus from the 
Yadav community stopped the bus 
and dragged down the two brothers 
and Kalpana. 

T.ater, a short distance away, the 
bodies of Banamali and his brother 
were found in a field. Kalpana, 



Jyoli Basu inspecting the damage 


since then has not been traced. 
Police have arrested a maternal uncle 
of Kalpana on the charge .of murder¬ 
ing the two brothers. And since 
then, this border district of West 
Bengal has witnessed unprecedented 
communal tension, on a scale the 
State has not known in a decade. 
There has been large scale looting 
and assault along communal lines that 
has taken a devastating toll of 31 
lives, left several hundred injured, 
and many more houses gutted. The 
tragic irony is that just a day before 
the news of the deaths shocked 
Bengal, the Left Front Government 
had released one of a series of 
advertisements which took credit for 
the island of communal harmony 
that the State represented in the 
strife-torn country. It was, in fact, 
a claim that the State could rightly 
make. But Nadia shattered that 
proud record. 

Kalpana lived at Maheshnagar in 
Chapra with her widowed mother in 
the house of her maternal uncle. The 
allegation against Banamali is that 
he abducted the girl during a jatra 
performance in nearby Bethuadahori. 
He is then supposed to have hidden 
her in Bangladesh for some - time. 
Thereafter he allegedly took her to a 
mosque in Calcutta where their mar¬ 
riage was solemnised. After this the 
couple returned to Hatra, a village 
in the Chapra thana area, fn the 
meantime, Kalpana’s mother U ud 
uncle had registered two complaints 
with the Nakasipara and Chapra 
thanas, alleging abduction. As the 
two complaints were identical the 
court dispensed with one case, and it 
is after this decision that Banamali 
was going home to his village with 
his wife on June. 2. 

Chapra, near the Bangladesh bor¬ 
der, is about 130 km from Calcutta 
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and 20 km from the district 
headquarters of Kiishnagar. The 
communal violence that swept Krish¬ 
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Bangladeshis from across the border. 
With the efforts of the BSF one of 
them was brought back, but the 
other could not be found, and the 
rumour spread that the missing bpU 
had been slaughtered and eaten in 
Bangladesh. This angered the goalas, 
who transferred their wrath on to 
Muslims. This problem of cattle 
lifting is one of the important causes 
of the recent violence. 

Another cause of tension is Opera¬ 
tion Barga of the West Bengal 
Government under which registration 
certificates are being distributed to 
the share-corppers. Landowners are, 
naturally, unhappy and determined to 
foment trouble. But perhaps the 
most important cause of the commu¬ 
nal violence is the serious rise in 
dacoity in the area in recent times. 
A month before the actual distur¬ 
bances began, there were as many as 
50 dacoi'ies in the area. Both Hindus 
and Muslims were affected. Recent¬ 
ly, in the nearby town of Palassy, a 
Congress (I) leader was murdered 
and this led to several cases of arson. 
The Intelligence people had appre¬ 
hended that these separate incidents 
might lead to communal violence, but 
it appears that the district adminis¬ 


tration tailed to act in lime on the 
basis of this information, and hence 
the flare-up. 

The truth is that there have been 
any number of inter-communal mar¬ 
riages in Nadia in the past. These 
marriages have led to problems, and 
there have even been court cases. 
But past tensions have always been 
momentary, and have soon been for¬ 
gotten. There are anv number of ins¬ 
tances of . Hindu girts living happily 
with their Muslim husbands in Nadia 
In the ultimate analysis it seems that 
the climate of dacoity and looting 
was the real culprit; the marriage of 
Banamali and Kalpana was only the 
provocation, the spark which lit the' 
flame. The police, also, do not have 
any information of the HSS or the 
Ananda Marg[ being active in the 
area. • 

Dacoities are a common feature 
here. On the way from Krishnagar 
to Chapra one passes the Jhanjhani 
maidan where now the BSF has set 
up a base. Not too long ago, dacoi¬ 
ties were committed here in broad 
daylight. It would not be too melo¬ 
dramatic to say that the quick blood 
and the sharp temper of the dacoits 
courses through many a vein here, 








and occasionally the old urge of 
violence, with all its dangerous ex¬ 
citement, gets the better of the 
people. 


'T'HE Chapra-Krishnagar area is 
* politically pro-CPl(M), though 
the Janata and the Congress (I) also 
have some influence. Sahabuddin is 
the CPI(M) MLA from Chapra. The 
seat was formerly held by Giasuddin, 
now in the Congress (I). The im¬ 
portant and influential Janata leader 
of the area is Safiuddin. That the 
political influence Of these leaders 
was not able to prevent the violence 
must be held against them. Worse, 
there are even some eye-witness 
accounts of panchayat members 
indulging in arson. The tragedy is 
that all the leaders of the various 
political Parties belonging to both 
the communities are responsible, 
even the Naxalites. Once, In some 
areas, they held great sway, and 
they too have contributed to the tra¬ 
dition of violence in the area. 

Investigations revealed that when 
the violence broke out, the district 
administration and the police had 
become quite helpless. For the first 
two days they could do nothing. The 
situation was brought partially under 
control only on the third day. The 
general impression is that the dis¬ 
trict magistrate, being new, could 
not gauge the seriousness of the 
situation In time. Such faith 
the local people have in the efficiency 
of the previous DM, Mrs Banu 
Ghosh, that they say that if she was 
there then the whole thing might not 
have happened. Such was the lade 
of judgment on the administration’s 
part that the district superintendent 
of police was on leave when the 
violence broke out He rejoined only 
after the trouble had intensified. His 
presence on the spot in the initial 
days may have made a difference. 

The West Bengal Chief Minister, 
Mr Jyoti Basu, paid a visit to the 
area on the fourth day after the 
violence had erupted. By then senior 
officials bad arrived from Calcutta. 
The Border Security Force and die 
Eastern Frontier Rifles were also 

Photograph* by Atoka Bom 


lending a helping hand to calm 
things down and ensure some order. 
But the very day after the CM left 
Nadia, sporadic violence resurfaced 
in Krishnagar. A man was stabbed. 
If the police had been more alert 


present 
days m 
The 



then 'perhaps this would not have 
happened. 

Mrs Indira Gandhi visited the 
riot-torn district on the seventh day 
after the disturbances began. Her 
tour was organised by the State 
Congress (I) leader Subrata Mukber- 
jee. Her visit did have a beneficial 
effect on the mood of the local 
people who turned out in large num¬ 
bers to listen to her. Various State 
leaders like Kashikanta Moitra (lead¬ 
er of the Opposition), Priyaranjan 
Das Munshi and Bholanath Sen 
(both Congress-S) visited the area 
and demanded that the Army be 
called out For obvious reasons, and 
having the credibility of his Govern¬ 
ment in mind, Mr Basu did not agree. 
But had he done so, the new flare-up 
could perhaps have been avoided. 

Today, the violence has ceased. 
The State Government is again in 
full control of the situation. Relief 
and administrative measures have 
been taken up in an elaborate way. 
All the major political Parties in the 
State and newspapers have played 
a very responsible role, and all this 
helped calm things down. Most im¬ 
portant, the trouble remained local 
and never spread more than 10 miles 
beyond the Chapra-Krishnagar area. 
For this at least, (he people of West 
Bengal can take credit : in fact a 
non-Bengalee IAS officer told me 
this while we were talking in the 
Chapra thana. Without any help 
from the police, countless Muslims 
and Hindus gave shelter to each 
other; had this not been so, the 
human and material loss would have 
been far greater than it was. The 
main cause of the violence was the 
role of some communal and anti¬ 
social elements. The West Bengal 
Government should now rise above 
Party considerations and bring them 
to book, otherwise this sort of vio¬ 
lence can easily recur ip any border 
area of the State. The border with 
Bangladesh must also be very rigo¬ 
rously policed. In many places the 
victims told journalists that unknown 
people came and looted their homes. 
Who they are, the State Government 
must find out. ■ 


SPECIAL REPORT 


JEREMY THORPE 

NOT (VERY) GUILTY 


The homosexual British Liberal politician, darling of the English elite, who was 
accused of conspiring to murder a former male lover who had become an 
embarrassment, has been declared 'not guilty' after a lengthy and sensational trial. 
But PHILLIP KNIGHTLEY points out that the judgement leaves many 
_ _questions unanswered._ 


E trial of the British politician, 
Jeremy Thorpe, on the most 
serious charges any MP has ever 
faced, — conspiracy and incitement 
to murder — ended in the famous 
Old Bailey in mid-June with the ver¬ 
dict : Not Guilty. But this is by no 
means the end of what has come to 
be called “The Thorpe Affair”, for 
the 29-day trial has left in its wake 
an aura of mystery, unresolved 
issues, questionable practices, and 
legal problems that threaten to con¬ 
tinue for some time to come. What 
happened to £ 20,000? Who has seen 
the Secret Service file on Thorpe? 
Why did Thorpe decline to go into 
the witness box? Will Norman Scott, 
the man Thorpe was accused of cons¬ 
piring to murder, now go to Tibet? 
Does the criminal law on cases like 
this need reform? Should the Press 
be curbed? Do British judges have 
too much power? These, and other 
questions, are being asked as the 
principals in the case — Thorpe, 50, 
a brilliant politician and one-time 
leader of the small but influential 
Liberal Party; and Scott, 39, self- 
confessed homosexual and one-time 
male model—try to pick up the 


threads of lives shattered by the 
emotional, financial, and physical 
strains of a 17-year-Iong investiga¬ 
tion and 11 months of legal proceed¬ 
ings. 

In the light of what the answers 
reveal, the prosecution case at the 
Old Bailey, sensational though it was, 
may turn out to be only a part of the 
Thorpe Affair. The case was based 
on Scott’s own story, one which, 
since 1962, he has told with minor 
variations to virtually anyone who 
would listen. Trimmed of its irrele- 
vancies, it goes like this : Scott, 
born Norman Valentine Josiffe, the 
son of working class parents from 
Bromley, Kent, went to work after 
leaving school at stables in Oxford¬ 
shire owned by a friend of Thorpe. 
It was there that Scott and Thorpe 
first -met. Thorpe, as admitted by 
his lawyer during the Old Bailey 
trial, had at that time homosexual 
tendencies. Scott claims that he and 
Thorpe had a homosexual affair, at 
that period a criminal offence. (The 
law has since been changed to make 
homosexuality between consenting 
adults no longer against the law.) 
Thorpe denied that there had been 


an affair but did not deny buying 
clothes for Scott, taking him to din¬ 
ner in fashionable London restau¬ 
rants, and writing him letters in 
which he called him "Bunnies”. 

Scott says that the affair continued 
during the early sixties and then 
died. Scott then fell on hard 
times, brought about, he *ays, 
by his inability to get a job 
because Thorpe had kept his National 
Insurance Cards and no one would 
employ him without them. He says 
he repeatedly asked Thorpe for help 
before writing in .desperation to 
Thorpe’s mother, a formidable lady 
said to be the first British debutante 
to get married wearing a monocle. 
Mrs Thorpe ignored Scott. Scott’s 
determination after this to get he 
matter into the public eye is best 
told in diary form. 

1972, May 4 : Scott, at an inquest 
in North Wales on a widow who 
had befriended him, is asked if he 
had been Thorpe’s political agent. 
Scott says, "No, I lived with him 
for six years...in a homosexual re¬ 
lationship”. This allegation can 






be reported because it is part of 
legal proceedings, but every editor 
.in Britain decides that since 
tScott’s claim is unsubstantiated it 
’Would be unfair to Thorpe to print 
it 

1975, October *4: Scott’s Great 
Dane dog is shot on Exmoor and 
a former airline pilot, Andrew 
Newton, is arrested. When he ap¬ 
pears in court he is charged with 
having a pistol and ammunition 
with intent to endanger life and 
is committed for triaL 


1976, January 29: Scott appears 
in court at Barnstaple, Devon, and 
pleads guilty to Social Security 
frauds. In his evidence he says, 
"I am being hounded all the time 
just because of my sexual relation¬ 
ship with Jeremy Thorpe.” 

1976, February : The newspapers 
now publish Scott’s allegations 
and a reply from Thorpe saying, 
“It is well over 12 years since 1 
last saw or spoke to Mr Scott 
There is no truth in his wild alle¬ 
gations.” Scott retaliates by tell¬ 
ing the Press that he received 
weekly payments from Peter Bes¬ 
sel!. then a Liberal MP, between 
1967 and 1969 and that in 1974 a 
Liberal supporter paid him £2.500 
for some letters. 

1976, March 14 : Thorpe make a 
statement to The Sunday Times in 
which he again denies Scott’s alle¬ 
gation. It was only when he 
found Scott to be “an incorrigible 
liar”, says Thorpe, *hat he refused 
him further help. 

1976, March 19: After a three day 
trial at Exeter Crown Court, New¬ 
ton is jailed for two years. Scott 
says in evidence that he thought 
that Newton was a hired gunman 
sent to shut him up. Newton says 
Scott was blackmailing him so he 
killed the dog to frighten him. 

1976, May 10: Thorpe suddenly 
resigns as Liberal Party leader. 

1977, October 19: Newton, recent¬ 
ly released from jail, now changes 
his story and tells the Press that 
a leading Liberal did hire him as a 
“hit man” with a £5,000 contract 
to murder Scott. Later Thorpe 
holds a Press conference and de¬ 
nies he has any knowledge of a 
plot to kill Scott. 

1977, November 15: South Wales 
ganfing boss George Deakin ad¬ 
mits he suggested to Newton that 
be should “frighten off” a black¬ 
mailer. 

1977, November 20: Carpet firm 
boss. John Le Mesurier, is named 
by Deakin as the man who han¬ 
ded the £5,000 to Newton. 

1978, August 5: Thorpe, Ms close 
friend and Liberal Party suppor¬ 
ter, David Holme, Le Mesurier, 
and Deakin, are accused at Mine- 
head Magistrates Court of cons¬ 
piracy to murder Scdtt. Thorpe 
faces another charge of inciting 
Holmes to murder Scott. After a 
trial lasting four months, the four 
men are committed for trial at the 
Old Bailey. 

1978, May 8: Thorpe loses the 
North Devon seat in the General 
Election after holding it for 20 


years, and five days later goes on 
trial at the Old Bailey. 

F rom the beginning of the 

trial, the prosecution faced a 
major difficulty: the credibility of 
its principal witnesses. Scott made 
a poor impression, and the judge 
described him in the summing up 
as: “a crook, sponger, parasite, and 
whiner". Newton, the so-called “hit 
man”, was a self-confessed liar. Bes- 
sell, the former Liberal MP. had 
signed a contract with a British 
newspaper to write his story. The 
contract provided that he would gel 
£25,000 for the story if Thorpe were 
to be acquitted and £50,000 if he 
were to be found guilty. This, the 
defence said, might make him slant 
his evidence. 

But the evidence of two witnesses 
of impeccable character has left, 
even after the acquittal of all four 
accused, a major mystery. Jack Hay¬ 
ward, a Bahamas-based millionaire, 
a Liberal Party benefactor, told the 
court that he had sent at Thorpe’s 
request £20,000 “for Liberal Party 
funds”. Again at Thorpe’s request 
this money was paid to Parsee busi¬ 
nessman Nadir Dinshaw who lives in 
the Channel Islands. Dinshaw gave 
evidence that he, in turn, had passed 
the money to Thorpe and Holmes. 
Where did the money go ? The 

P rosecution suggested that it had 
een used to pay Newton, the “hit 
man”, but, presumably, the jury did 
not believe this. Thorpe did not go 
into the witness box so could not be 
cross-examined about this. The 
judge said Thorpe had given a num¬ 
ber of explanations about where the 
money went, “not all of which could 
be true”. What is certain is 
that it did not find its way 
into the Party funds, so even, 
thought Hayward or the Libe¬ 
ral Party are unlikely to want to re¬ 
vive the sad affair by taking legal 
action against Thorpe for recovery 
of the money, they will certainly 
press Thorpe to clear this matter up, 
perhaps with an inquiry into the 
whole of Liberal Party finances. 

The Secret Service file is equally 
mysterious. MI5 is that branch of 
British Secret Service that deals 
wih counter-espionage in Britain. Its 
job is to catch foreign spies operat¬ 
ing in Britain and to keep an eye on 
British nationals who might be secu¬ 
rity risks. Yet the Daily Mirror says 
that MI5 has a security file on 
Thorpe, started 20 years ago and hol¬ 
ding “a mass of information.” The 
Mirror says that the Thorpe file was 
Assembled by Scotland Yard’s spe¬ 
cial branch and passed on to MI5. 
The file was started after police had 
questioned Scott in Thorpe’s office 
about the theft of a coat The detec¬ 
tive doing the questioning noted 
Thorpe’s friendship with Scott in his 
report. Did MIS believe this friend¬ 
ship constituted a secuirty risk? 

Tt is probable that it was to avoid 
being cross-examined about matters 
like this that Thorpe decided not to 
go into the witness box. .Two of the 
other three defendants also decided 
not to give evidence on their own 
behalf. This has highlighted the pre¬ 


sent controversial right of an accused 
person to stay silent and not to give 
an explanation for his conduct. The 
Act that gives an accused this right 
specifically prohibits the prosecution 
form commenting to the jury on the 
rson’s failure to give evidence, 
e judge can comment on it but is 
not allowed to say anything that 
might make the jury interpret the 
accused’s failure to give evidence as 
an inference of guilt. There are now 
moves to change this. 

There are also moves to limit a 
judge’s powers to demand from a 
jury a unanimous verdict. In the 
Thorpe trial the judge made it clear 
that he wanted all 12 men and 
women on the jury to agree on the 
verdict and that he was prepared to 
wait as long as such unanimous 
agreement would take. Those press¬ 
ing for reform say that a simple 
majority verdict would be quicker and 
would remove from jury verdicts fac¬ 
tors like a juror’s reluctance to spend 
days locked up, and the persuasion 
that more powerful personalities 
could work on the more timid mem¬ 
bers of a jury. 

The Press Council has already 
taken up ethical considerations about 
newspapers and their relationship 
with witnesses in criminal trials. 
The Thorpe trial judge was scathing 
np deals that newspaper and televi¬ 
sion companies had made with peo¬ 
ple like Bessell and Newton. The 
Press Council is examining the 
judge’s remarks and has said that as 
a matter of practice, no newspaper 
should pay any person known (or 
reasonably expected) to be a witness 
in criminal proceedings for his or 
her story. The newspaper should 
wait until the trial is over, the Press 
Council says. 

While all these points are thrashed 
out, what will become of the prin¬ 
cipals in the trial of the century 7 
Scott has bad further bad luck in 
his life since the Thorpe Affair be¬ 
gan. A girl he had lived with and 
by whom he had a daughter has left 
him and taken the child with her. 
Scott says that the girl and his 
daughter have joined the Divine 
Light Mission : “This means that I 
will never see my daughter again 
and this is really quite horrible.” 
Scott’s immediate priorities are to 
earn enough to maintain his animals 
— three horses, four dogs, and an 
assortment of guinea fowl, ducks and 
chickens—and to finance a trip to 
Tibet later this year. “I need 
to get away from everything”, he 
savs. “Some friends are going and its 
somewhere I’ve always wanted to 
go.” 

Thorpe says he wants a short 
period of rest away from the glare of 
publicity before considering his 
future. Those who know him say he 
will be unable to stay out of public 
life and will try to re-enter parlia¬ 
ment. But the new Liberal leader, 
David Steel, has made it clear be 
does not want him back and it very 
much looks as if — despite the jury 
verdict of innocent — his public ver¬ 
dict on Thorpe is the one open to 
Scottish juries — “Not Proven” — 
and that as a result his political 
career is finished. ■ 
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Mrs Gandhi s only 
Chief Minister 

And now dissidents are after Channa Reddy's blood. Over 60 Congress (I) MLAs 
are demanding his resignation. Will Mrs Gandhi lose Andhra Pradesh too ? 


ARTHUR 


“HYDERABAD still has a touch of g 

IT the nawabs, though the nawabs | 
disappeared long ago”, said Mr Aziz 5 
Sait, the Karnataka Industry Mini- e 
Ster, who camped in Hyderabad dur- ° 
ing the last week of June, trying to | 
muster the support of dissident Con- J 
gress (I) members and Congress legis- f 
lators to attend a convention conven- " 
ed by Mr Devaraj Urs in Bangalore. • 
Though the former Chief Minister, ° 
Mr Vengal Rao, a thoroughly speuc 
force, reacted with moderate enthu¬ 
siasm to the proposal, the Congtess 
(I) dissidents refused to embrace Mr 
Aziz Sait. The peculiar situation in 
Andhra is that the dissidents are 
loyal to Mrs Indira Gandhi—their 
sole aim is to pull down the “feudal, 
authoritarian regime” of Dr Channa 
Reddy. 

Dr Reddy. 16 months in office, 
seems confident of handling the 
situation. He has accused Mr Devaraj 
Urs of meddling in Andhra affairs 
and yet he believes he will continue 
to be the torch-bearer of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s “progressive policies”. Andhra 
Pradesh is the only State now under 
the rule of Congress (I). 

A dissident leader, Mr K. Kesava 
Rao, MLC, said, “at least 65 dissi¬ 
dents are prepared to join hands for 
overthrowing the feudal, corrupt, 
anti-people regime of Dr Channa Re¬ 
ddy. But our loyalty to Mrs Indira 
Gandhi is assured. We have sought to 
impress on her the need for speedy 
action to replace this obnoxious re¬ 
gime. Either she imposes on us ano¬ 
ther leader who’s acceptable to us or 
the dissidents will continue fighting 
Dr Reddy.” 

Mr Kesava Rao does not want to 
consider the possibility of joining 
hands with Mr Vengal Rao and the 
Janata Party (which has 50 MLAs). 

"If we are driven against the wall, 
maybe, we may just think of such 
an alliance but at the moment, our 
goal is dear—down with Dr Channa 
Reddy”. The dissidents are not inte¬ 
rested in espousing the cause of Mr 
Sanjay Gandhi either. “We have made 
it very dear—our support is for the 
progressive polities initiated by Mrs 
Gandhi, which have been negated bv 
Dr Reddy during the last 16 months.” 

Mr Rao says that during his recent 
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Dr Channa Reddy 

visit to New Delhi, Mr Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi sarcastically inquired how he 
(Kesava Rao) makes so many trips to 
New Delhi. “I told Mr Gandhi, 
I pav as income-tax (an amount) 
which you earn throughout the 
year. My friends and I continue in 
business so that we can spare some 
time for politics without worrying 
about money. But you are in politics 
to continue your business activities.” 

The suave and witty Dr Channa 


find out. 


Reddy, who can assail his critics in 
Telugu, Urdu and English, with the 
same flourish does not seem to be 
worried by the challenge posed by 
the dissidents. When Mr Goka Rama¬ 
swami- (former Minister of Fisheries) 
resigned from the Cabinet and on the 
floor of the Assembly criticised Dr 
Reddy’s “personal and political life 
style...his dictatorial approach and 
the hegemony of his family members, 
particularly his son, Mr Ravindra Re¬ 
ddy and the second daughter-in-law 
in the administration of the State”, 
Dr Channa Reddy hit back at Mr 
Ramaswami, whose statements, he 
emphasised, “abound in such false, 
frivolous and flippant allegations that 
it would have been best ignored”. 
But since the allegations were made 
in the Assembly, Dr Reddy repudia¬ 
ted them without any reservation and 
accused Mr Ramaswami of resigning 
with a view to preempting any action 
which may have been taken against 
him pending an enquiry regarding 
certain transactions by a co-operative 
house building society of which Mr 
Goka Ramaswami was the chairman 
before he became the Minister. 

The allegations made by Mr Goka 
Ramaswami and the Opposition mem¬ 
bers were submitted to Mrs Gandhi 
by the dissidents recently. “She show¬ 
ed very little interest in them”, says 
Mr Keshava Rao. “Maybe she didn’t 
want to disturb the only State leader 
belonging to the Congress (l). But if 
this authoritarian regime continues, I 
am afraid we will lose this State too”. 

Mr Kesava Rao continued : “Once 
I told .him (Dr Reddy), sir, I am not 
saying that you are corrupt but you’ve 
a corrupt mind. What’s your credibi¬ 
lity today? When the windows of 
your car are closed, people at once 
think there’s some woman in your 
car. If somebody is seen going into 
your room with a briefcase, at once 
sniggering remarks are heard”. 

Dr Reddy is certain that none of 
the allegations are going to hurt his 
political career, nor would the hap¬ 
penings in the neighbouring Karna¬ 
taka disturb his position. “The Oppo¬ 
sition is unprincipled,” be points 
out. “Imagine the Janata, the Con¬ 
gress, the CPI and the CPI (M) join¬ 
ing hands to sponsor a no-trust mo- 




lion" he says and laughs. But of late 
the derisive laughter cannot be spon¬ 
taneous. From the visitors’gallery in 
the Assembly and the Council, you can 
see not only the Opposition but also 
the dissident Congress (I) members 
heckling and passing rude remarks 
about the functioning of the Govern¬ 
ment. 

O N June 27. the Speaker, Mr Divi 
Kondiah Chowdhary, directed the 
Press not to report a certain state¬ 
ment made by the Minister of Co¬ 
operation, Mr N. Amarnatha Reddi, 
against a Congress (I) member, Mr 
B. T. L. Chowdhary, though it was 
not expunged from the records. The 
Minister’s statement was made when 
Mr Chowdhary raised the issue of 
the high-handed behaviour of the em¬ 
ployees of an agricultural bank in the 
Anantapur district. “Members are 
being blackmailed so that they do 
not raise their voice in the Assembly”, 
commented the Janata member, Mr 
Venkatiah Naidu. 


The residence of Mr Kesava Rao, 
situated in the picturesque Banjara 
Hills on the periphery of the city, is 
the favourite place for the dinner- 
conspiracies. “The very name of Ke¬ 
sava Rao gives nightmares to Dr 
Reddy though he won’t admit it”, said 
a local journalist. “Seven Ministers 
were sacked recently because Dr Re¬ 
ddy came to know that they were con¬ 
niving with Kesava Rao”. 

“As long as he does not announce 
the names of eight more Ministers, 
he’s safe”, comments Mr Vengal Rao, 
the ex-Chief Minister. “After the 
eight Ministers are inducted, more 
dissidents will show their fangs”. The 
soft-spoken Mr Vengal Rao can be 
caustic when he talks about the 
“dictatorial, arrogant and corrupt 
games” played by Dr Reddy and his 
men. Mr Vengal Rao does not seem 
to think much about Dr Reddy’s 
loyalty to Mrs Gandhi. “Wasn’t he 
responsible for the Telengana agita¬ 
tions? Didn’t he say some very 


harsh things against the Nebrus, in- l 
eluding Mrs Gandhi, at that time? 
Didn’t Dr Channa Reddy hope to get t 
some position in the Janata hierarchy 
soon after he gave up the post of j 
U P Governor to rejoin active i 
politics?” 1 

“Dr Reddy's regime is nothing but j 
a tragedy of errors”, commented the ? 
Janata leader, Mr Jayapala Reddy, in : 
the Assembly while discussing a most j 
controversial fiat by the Reddy Gov- J 
ernment which has changed the ■ 
working hours in all Government in- I 
stitutions. The new working hours ! 
are between 7.30 a.m. and 2.15 p.m. ; 
The Government claims that the j 
opinion of the employees was sought 
through an opinion poll (“fake poll”, 1 
alleges the Opposition) and the i 
scheme is implemented so that work 
begins when the “body and mind are 1 
fresh”. The veteran CPI(M) leader, 
Mr P. Sundarayya, quipped: “Fresh 
mind and body at 7.30 in the morn¬ 
ing? It depends on what one did 
the previous night!” The popular 


Godmen have a field day 


I F you wear saffron robes and 
put a rudraksha around your 
neck and stand outside Dr Channa 
Reddy’s house, you’re bound to be 
welcomed. This is the talk of the 
town in Hyderabad. The Telugu 
people, who exhibit unlimited en¬ 
thusiasm for gods and godmen, 
be it the Thirumala-Tirupati 
temple or Sai Baba (who inciden¬ 
tally is a Telugu), are somewhat 
baffled by their Chief Minister’s 
great love for godmen, miracle- 
men, soothsayers and astrologers. 
“It seems as if Andhra Pradesh 
today is governed by these men”, 
observes the ex-CM, Mr. Vengal 
Rao. “The Chief Minister seems 
to have faith in only astrologers 
and godmen, not in the people”. 

The city is full of photographs 
showing Dr Reddy in the company 
of holy men. There’s a holy 
woman too. Simply called the 
“Kakinada Maiha”, she’s supposed 
to bless you when you place your 
hands on her bosom. Dr Reddy 
is unruffled by the criticism. 
“Whether you believe in God or 
not, I do”, he says. The famous 
stick he carries with him is sup¬ 
posed to have been blessed by 
some mysterious tantric in UP. 
It's capable of warding off evil 
spirits. 

Holy men had a grand time 
when Dr Reddy’s shasyabdipoorthi 
(completion of 60 years) was 
celebrated on an unprecedented 
scale. This religious-cum-sodal 
celebration is, strictly speaking, a 
private affair, customarily observ¬ 
ed with the observation , ot 
“homams” for the longevity, 
health and prosperity of the per¬ 
son.” But in Dr Reddy’s case 
the celebration lasted for nearly 
a week, cash and kind contribu¬ 


tions poured in “voluntarily” from 
all directions (with the declared 
purpose of spending it for public 
welfare) and religious functions 
were held all over the State. 
“Vulgar show of authority with 
attendant feudal splendour”, the 
critics within Congress (I) charg¬ 
ed. Another dissident legislator 
said, “It was the ugliest, most 
ex’ravagant exercise in narcissism 
...Ministers vied with each other 
in procuring advertisements ' for 
the souvenir and prompting in¬ 
dustrialists to donate cash contri¬ 
butions...” Dr Reddy even went 
through a second marriage cele¬ 
bration as he tied “thali” around 
his wife. And one of the high 
pries s who attended the religious 
function came from Sri Raghu- 
vendra temple, Matralaya. It is 
interesting to note that sometime 
back a Harijan MLA, Mr Masala 
Eranna, alleged that he was not 
allowed to en'er the sanctum 
sanctorum of this temple. The 
temple authorities have denied 
that discrimination exists. And Dr 
Reddy appoin ed a House Com¬ 
mittee to look into Mr Eranna’s 
allegations. “But you know the 
Sujaveendra Swami of Mantralaya 
is very close to Dr Reddy. Who 
can afford to ignore the senti¬ 
ment of the swami?” a legislator 
fisked, 

And gifts unlimited were 
offered. Dr Channa Reddy has 
justified the State-wide celebra¬ 
tions as a voluntary expression of 
high esteem people hold him in 
and rejected the charge that every 
village and taluk was fcrced to 
give money. It is not that people 
just kept quiet In some pockets 
of West Godavari district there 
were open protests when people 


were asked to contribute "volun¬ 
tarily”, says Mr Vengal Rao. The 
bir.hday extravaganza was also 
criticised by dissident members of 
the ruling Party like Mr Rajamul- 
lu, Mr C. Jagannath Rao and Mr 
S. R. Venkatasham”. 

“In many parts of Andhra, the 
ravages of the 1977 cyclone can 
s ill be seen. Just imagine, such 
people were made to contribute 
"voluntarily” in Dr Reddy’s shas- 
tipurthi celebrations”, adds Mr 
Rama Rao, a Janata leader. 

Dr Reddy’s critics argue that 
the influence of priests, many of 
whom are blatant sycophants, 
has emboldened the Chief Minis¬ 
ter and has made him feel that 
lie’s invincible. “The Russian 
Tsar had only one Rasputin, but 
Dr Channa Reddy hus several 
Rasputins”, one of them added 
wryly. The tragedy is that the 
dissidents and those opposed to 
Dr Reddy too are enamoured of 
godmen and miraclcmen. 

There’s no court astrologer in 
evidence but anv number of 
future readers are prepared to 
predict Dr Reddy’s future. “Prac¬ 
tical astrologer”, Mr K. M. S. 
Ayyangar, whom Dr Reddy met 
for the first time 25 years ago, 
says : "Born in Siroha “lagna” on 
13 January 1919 at 10.05 p.m. 
He’ll have Mercury “dasha” for 
a period of 15 years. His 
“chandra” is exalted and his 
"guru dasha" is good. Whether 
he stands by Mrs Gandhi, or 
alone, he’s bound to prosper". 
The dissidents also claim that 
another astrologer, who wants to 
remain anonymous, who had also 
predicted Dr Reddy’s rise to 
power, has predicted that he’ll be 
out in the wilderness within six 
months. 

A. P. 
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; allegation against tbe scheme is that 
hoteliers and cinema theatre owners 
are behind it. “Who can keep the 
breakfast ready so early in the morn¬ 
ing?” asks Mrs Laxmikantamma, a 
• Janata legislator. “Does the Chief 
Minister want the women not to go 
to work? Does he think this i s Iran 
where women are discouraged from 
participating in public activities”. 
After .the scheme was implemented 
recently, the box office collection in 
movie houses has shot up, claims Mr 
Kesava Rao. “Tell me, who likes 
to return home at three in the after- 
nooD?” Dr Reddy’s colleagues argue 
that this is the best thing he has 
done for the Government employees. 
“Nowhere else in the country has 
there been a more progressive mea¬ 
sure than this one”. Dr Reddy’s 
supporters assert. 

But Dr Reddy's ex-colleague and 
ex-friend, Mr G. V. Sudhakar Rao, 
who was one of the seven Minister^ 
sacked on Mav 7, describes Dr 
Reddy as a - victim of megalomania. 
Mr Sudhakar Rao agrees with dis¬ 
sidents that there should be a judicial 
study of the alleged misdeeds of the 
Chief Minister. "Whatever good that 
was there in the 20-Point Programme, 
tbe Chief Minister has repudiated it 
bv his callous action”, complains Mr 
Kesava Rao. “He’s least interested 
in land reforms. Not long ago he 
told in Medchal, his constituency, 
that land reform issue and the ceiling 
Act needs to be viewed from a 
humane perspective. Without a 
change of heart, one could not ex¬ 


pect a person to part with his land 
which is like mother to him. Now 
if such an attitude has to be encour¬ 
aged we might as well ask Vlnoba 
Bhave to rule this State.” 

Other charges against Dr Reddy in¬ 
clude favouritism shown to the 
Reddy community. “Sometime back 
the Reddy Association felicitated him 
and Mr O. Pulla Reddy, a former 
Chief Secretary, piloted a resolution 
stating that Dr Channa Reddy’s elec¬ 
tion as the Chief Minister would help 
the revival of the Palnata Reddy 
regime. The Chief Minister sat 
through the function, obviously too 
pleased”, the dissidents said. 

“Casteism was always the curse of 
Andhra politics. It has become a 
greater evil now". Why was an 
Ordinance issued increasing motor 
vehicle tax by more than 100 per 
cent? And why was it kept in 
abeyance when the operators pleaded 
for a dialogue? Why was the tax 
substantially reduced when the Bill 
was introduced?” Clearly slush 
money played an important part", 
says Mr Kesava Rao. The dissidents 
claim that Dr Channa Reddy doesn’t 
seem to have faith in the Congress 
philosophy that the public sector 
should have a increasing role to play 
in the economy. 

“At one moment Dr Reddy speaks 
in the language of kulaks. And the 
next moment, he declares that 
Socialism is profitability. The pre¬ 
stigious Indo-Nippon, a State under¬ 
taking, is inviting collaboration from 
private outfits. When Dr Reddy had 


begun bis separate Telengana agita¬ 
tion years ago, It was suspected that 
a big industrialist was behind it. Had 
it worked, Dr Reddy and the indus¬ 
trialist concerned would’ve had 
their’ private enterprise ruling tbe 
Telengana State”, alleged Mr Kesava 
Rao. “Even today the Chief Minister 
oes out of his way to facilitate the 
ig industrialists whereas he has no 
genuine concern for the continuing 
plight of bonded labour. A con¬ 
scientious IAS officer who was the 
Secretary in the Social Welfare 
Department was given rough treat¬ 
ment by the Government when he 
pointed out the plight of the bonded 
labour in Telengana. In no time he 
was dubbed a Naxalitt; sympathiser. 
Disgusted with the petty vicious 
local politics, the IAS officer asked 
for a posting in New Delhi. In the 
towns of Telengana, particularly in 
Mehaboobnagar, women are still used 
as bonded mistresses: they are 
known as chinna doraswami (little 
mistress)...” 

As a shrewd politician, Dr Channa 
Reddy cannot allow the dissidents to 
go on criticising him. Unfortunately 
for him, the dissidents swear as much 
by Mrs Gandhi as he does. "This < 
would perhaps drive him closer to 
Mr Saniav Gandhi," one dissident 
said. “Since tbe dissidents are not 
enamoured with Mr Sanjav Gandhi 
at all, Dr Channa Reddy will try to 
woo both the mother and the son, 
only lime will tell whether this 
gambit will be of any use”, a local 
journalist said. ■ 
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BUT CAESAR,THOSE ^ 
MENHIRS ARC THE 
PROOF OF MY SUCCESS 
THE GAULS ARE 
TOO BUSY MAKING 
MENHIRS TO 
FIGHT, SO... 
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MAYBE, BUT 
XVOU'RE DRAINING 
SS/ \ MY TREASURY 
/ TO KEEP A 
FEW MADMEN 


AND AU 
JUST WHAT AM 
/ SUPPOSED TO 
DO W/THALL 

MENHIRS 
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YOUNG MAN, I MAKE THE 
CLASSICAL REMARKS AROUND 
HERE, ALBA JACTA EST AND ALL 
THAT, AND WHAT'S MORE, YOU HAVEN'T 

answered my question: what am 

I SUPPOSEO TO DO WITH 
ALL THESE MENHIRS ? 


f Me 




^1^PRECISELY/ WE MUST DRAW 
ru P A PLAN OF CAMPAIGN, DECIDE 
ON OUR STRATEGY, SET OUR 
.SIGHTS ON THE RIGHT 
J Nfc ._TARGET.' 






/WHO'D WANT 
MENHIRS ? 
THEY'RE NO 
GOOD FOR 
ANYTHING/ 


r 5# am 




CAMPAIGN ? STRATEGY ? TARGET ? 

THAT'S THE KIND OF THING I 
LIKE TO HEAR/ I'LL GIVE ORDERS 
FOR THE LEGIONS 
TO PREPARE FOR 
BATTLE ! 
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Marcos' Permanent 
Emergency 

0 

By KEWALVARMA 



Police beating up would-be demonstrators 


I EXPERIENCED the Emergency ail over again in 
Manila. The First Lady, Mrs Imclda Marcos, was 
scheduled to address the opening UNCTAD (United 
Nations Conference on Trade and Development) 
session. Her speech was given a massive advance 
buildup and busloads of people were transported to the 
venue of the conference. When she arrived, she was 
greeted with all the. trappings of proiocol generally 
reserved for a Head of State, the atmosphere reminded 
me of the Gauhati session of tlie A1CC in November 
1970, when Mrs Gandhi, bedecked and complete with 
makeup, looked as if she was participating in a beauty 
contest. So did Mrs Marcos. 

But not everything was peaceful. The Church had 
organised a demonstration in front of the conference 
venue but the police beat up the demon.stratoi.s merci¬ 
lessly and arrested quite a number ot tin in. l! was all 
icnuncscem of the Commonwealth Patliamrniu Union 


meeting in Delhi during the Emergency when a number 
of young men were arrested for distributing handbills 
and Virendra Kapoor — a journalist colleague ot mine 
— was implicated in the proceedings. I decided to renew 
an old acquaintance with a young Filipino journalist, 
Satur Ocampo, but discovered that he has been a guesi 
of President Marcos for over three years : in a Manila 
jail. When I made an appointment with a very senior 
piofessor of the prestigious University of Philippines 
over the telephone, he agreed to meet me at a coftce 
shop. Some time after we met he pointed out a man 
drinking beer at the adjoining table and whispered : “He 
is Marcos' security man. My telephone is tapped. Let's 
talk in whispers". 

I was in Manila for 17 days and every day without 
fail either Marcos or his wife figured in the lead stories 
in the Press, referred to as FM (First Man) and FL 
(Fiist Lady) respectively. One day a photograph of 
their daughter Imee, chairman of the youth body, 
featured on the front page. Everywhere people asked how 
they could restore democracy, although there was open 
criticism for India at the same time. One top Philippine 
leader told me : “You Indians are our enemies. After 
Mis Gandhi’s experience, Marcos can never be led to 
believe that he is very popular. He will never hold fair 
and free elections.” To the Filipinos, seven years of 
Martial Law have been a long, dark time and they do 
not sec any relief in the near future. Unlike us, they 
may not be able to shrug off the mantle of dictatorship 
so easily. 

The Philippines is a young nation with a population 
of 45 million. It finds it difficult to trace its history 
further back than 400 years. The formation of the 
naiion itself actually began after the Spanish invasion 
in the late sixteenth century. Ethnically they are of 
Malay stock although they inter-married freely with the 
Spanish, Americans and, to some extent, the Chinese. 
This cross-breeding has produced some of the most 
beautiful people in Asia. Filipino girls are friendly, 
open and suffer no inhibitions though they still radiate 
the warmth that typifies Asians. The country is more 
prosperous, relatively speaking, than India, with a per 
capita income three times that of the latter. However, 
there arc no social and cultural inequalities and there is 
more or less 100 per cent literacy among persons below 
40. There is no language barrier either : everyone 
understands English. Manila’s sea front is a replica ot 
Bombay's Marine Drive and its Queen’s Necklace; the 
only difference is that there arc more sky-scrapers, more 
hotels, more night clubs, more cars and more massage 
parlours. 

But these fun-loving people were struck with a 
heavy hand on September 24, 1972 when President 

Marcos declared Martial Law. It would seem that all 
nets of sin are committed at night, under cover of 
darkness. Our own Emergency was declared at mid 
night on June 25, 1975. There are other parallels, too. 








Our leaders were rounded up in the early hours of the 
morning, as were their Filipino counterparts. Power 
| supply to our newspaper offices was cut off the follow 
j? ing day, while Marcos chose instead to put locks on the 
newspaper offices. His motives were the same as those 
which prompted Mrs Gandhi’s actions — lo perpetuate 
personal power. Marcos’s problem was that his second 
term of office was coming to an end in 1973 and under 
the Constitution of the Philippines, he could not get 
elected for a third term. I had visited Manila in 1970. 
Those were the days of noisy demonstrations, when the 
Opposition’s rhetoric was not matched by organisational 
strength. But even that was enough to frighten the 
Establishment and its American patrons and Marcos 
began doubting that he could get his wife elected as the 
next President. So he clamped down Martial Law 
before his term ended and the Opposition, lacking in 
organisational capabilities as it was, could put forward 
no meaningful protest. Martial Law silenced effective 
. dissent and people had to suffer the humiliation in 
silence as Indians had too. 

Even Marcos’s broadcast to his people on September 
25, 1972, had an echo in Mrs Gandhi’s utterances on the 
morning of June 26, 1975. "I have to use powers in 
order to (protect) our civil rights”, he declared, adding 
that the imposition of martial law was a measure to 
save the country and establish "a new society without 
the interference of habitual hecklers.” According to 
him, his country was at the centre of an international 
conspiracy. Later, however, he shifted his stand, first 
charging the Left by pointing ail accusing finger at 
China and later talking of a "Rightist plot against me 
by rich men, warlords and retired military officers”. 
While imposing Martial Law, he explained that his 
decision had been clinched by an assassination attempt 
on Defence Secretary Juan Pronce Eurile. Later he 
seemed to have forgotten the sequence and admitted 
that he had in fact been "guided by God” and had 
ncutally prepared the Martial Law decree a full four 
days - before the assassination attempt. Even Mrs Gandhi 
had said more or less the same thing : She claimed that 
her decision regarding the Emergency had been prompted 
by JP’s call for civil disobedience. Later, the Shah 
Commission revealed that the Emergency proclamation 
had actually been prepared two days before JP’s call. 

After imposing Martial Law, the first order issued 
by President Marcos was : “I shall govern the nation 
and direct the operation of the entire Government”. 
Under the provision made for Martial Law, Marcos has 
become Prime Minister for life although he continues 
to speak of himself as the President. He made his wife 
(a former beauty queen who was once Miss Manila) the 
Governor of Metro Manila and later Minister for Human 
Settlement which means that all the municipalities are 
under her control. At one time there was a ‘popular’ 
demand that Imclda Marcos be made Deputy Prime 
Minister. The Press too has played no insignificant part 
in the campaign for Mrs Marcos : one report mentioned 
that officials in South Philippines called on President 
Marcos to appoint Mrs Marcos the Deputy PM; another 
claimed “The army wants Mrs Marcos"; a third trum¬ 
peted the support for the First Lady on the part of the 
Transport and General Workers’ Union. Then followed 
a bewildering sequence of Marcos asking his advisers to 
study the implications of making Imclda the Deputy 
PM; Mrs Marcos stating she did not want the post; 
Marcos himself ruling out the possibility of his wife 
being appointed and finally her statement saying : "Who 
else can the President rely upon to lead the Philippines 
except someone very close to him?" So it would seem 
that Marcos is following a more “democratic” (if the 
term can be used in this context^ process than Mrs 
Gandhi did and continues to do in the case of Sanjay. 

Marcos’s daughter Imme, as already mentioned, is 
chairman of the youth organisation Kabataang Barangay 
and tbeir son Bong Bong is the Special Assistant to the 
President. There are D. K. Barooahs aplenty to build 
up the cult of the Marcos family, one of them being the 
80-year-old Foreign Minister C. P. Romulo who presided 
over the Manila UNCTAD. A newspaper columnist. Joe 
Guevera, said of him : “CPR is not a yes-man, he is a 
ves ma’am”. A local joke that has won a lot of laughs 
is the one that says those going to the Presidential 



Mr and Mrs Marcos at a function 


palace have to learn, parrot-fashion, the sequence “Yes 
sir, yes madam, yes Bong Bong". Romulo had once said, 
a la Barooah, “There will be no return to the past. The 
old two Party system must be shed forever". Barooah 
too bad proclaimed during the Emergency that the 
Onposi- ion had become redundant in India. 

N A fit of bravado, Marcos announced that he 
would hold a plebiscite on his martial law, but when 
he sensed the morale of the masses he dveeloped cold 
feet and cancelled it a week before it was to be held. 
He said “We are slipping back to the habits of old,” then 
he held a referendum on a new constitution. But no 
official ballot was held and the voting was one by show 
of hands. One fine morning Marcos rlaimed that 
14,976.561 voted yes and 743,809 voted no. Three years 
later, Primitivo Mijares, former chairman of the Media 
Advisory Council, revealed in a memorandum to the 
US Congress that no real referendum was held and the 
figures, cited by Marcos “wore manufactured by a 
group headed by the President’s favourite brother-in- 
law, governor Benjamin Romualdez”. Later Chief Jus¬ 
tice Concepcion, delivering a majority judgment that 
the Constitution was not legally ratified, said "It is 
conceded that the number of people who allegedly voted 
in the rclercnduin far exceeded the number oi registered 
voters under the election code in force in January 1973“ 
This is not all. A delegate said that when the transitory 
provision ot the new Constitution was approved by the 
delegates, u contained only six sections, but when it 
was presented foi approval by signature it contained 16 
see.ions. Last year Marcos repeated the farce of an 

elec.ion. The polling started at 7 am but by 7.15 
am “all votes’ wcie cast. Surely, I’riyaianjan Das 
Munshi needs an apprenticeship under Marcos to per¬ 
fect the art of rigging. 

Accoiding to one official announcement 70,000 poli 
lical leaders and workers have been arrested since the 
clamping of Martial Law. The condition in prisons is 
bad . a political prisonci gets a daily allowance of three 
pesos. An idea of the purchasing power of a peso could 
be had from the fact that in a self-help cafeteria at 
UNCTAD a cup ot tea cost one point eight pesos. Tor 
ture of political prisoners is also very common, accord 
ing to a report released by Church sources. My journa¬ 
list friend Ocampo was tortured in the jail. "Tne tor¬ 
turers started to apply electric shocks on him by taping 
his wrist to the end of a live wire and pressing an elec¬ 
trically-charged spoon on his penis and testicles.” He 
was not granted parole when his father died. His wife 
was purged from the foreign service and her passport 
has been impounded. She is now a journalist, writing 
for the Ear Eastern Economic Review, which is banned 
in the Philippines 1 bad spent about a fortnight with 
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Oi.mipo in Tokyo in 1970 wink- attending a conlm-nce 
ol Uio Asian Productivity Organisation. He was then 
Busmiws Editui ot Manila Hones which was closed altri 
the imposition ot Maitial l.aw. He was also president 
of the Business Writers’ Association of the Philippines 
l did not tmd him intensely political then. His polite 
< isation ‘-tailed in 1971 and he later became a top mem 
her ot !hc Coininuni.st Party. 

'torture is not confined to Communists. Father 
I’.duo La Torre who was arrested said that prisoners 
are given electric shocks and administered Morarji’s 
prescription i'‘, they are made to drink their own 1 urine. 
Aniivvity International, in its report on the Philippines 
said that it,s mission ‘ found unavoidable the conclusion 
that torture was used frequently and with extreme 
miolty. often ovei long periods”. Ninny Aquino who 
is emerging as the rallying figure of the legal Opposi¬ 
tion. has been languishing in jail since Martial Law 
was imposed on September 24, 1972. He went on a 
lO-d.iv hunger strike in jail but on the thirtieth day 
ot his fast, his condition became so precarious that 
Archbishop Sin ot Manila administered the last Roman 
Catholic lites. Even this did not move the dictator. 
Aquino was chui ged with murder and illegal possession 
of arms. One kev Government witness against him, 
Pi dr o Getmaiton, was killed in inystoiious circumstan- 
lo•>. The military tribunal subsequently sentenced 
Aquino to death by a filing squad but the sentence was 
never carried out and Marcos ordered that the case be 
reopened. Only history will tell who is the wiser of 
the iwo General Zia or President Marcos. 

T HE first act of every dictator is to strangulate the 
free Press. It wa 3 no different with Marcos. A 
number of prominent fearless journalists were arrested, 
most of whom later left the profession and joined 
business companies. Ihcn he had his Ilajui Patels and 
Kamal Naths who coerced the proprietors and got the 
ownership changed. Now Times Journal is owned by 
Imelda's brother Benjamin Romualdez, Bulletin Today by 
Brigadier-General Hans Menzi, a froiner presidential aide 
and Daily Express by Roberto Benedicto, a close friend 
of Marcos. Channels Two and Four once belonged to a 
prominent industrialist, Lopez but were taken over by 
Benedicto without compensation. The proprietor of 
Manila Times proved to be a hard nut to crack. He 
closed down his paper and was later arrested. After 
striking tenor mto his citizens’ hearts, Marcos, unlike 
Mrs Gandhi, did not continue with formal censorship. He 
adopted a more sophisticated means of controlling the 
Press. For “self-regulation” he appointed a print media 
council consisting of those who are known as “All The 
President s Men ”. During my stay a news item appeared 
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saying that President Marcos deplored meddling by some 
Government officials and Ministers in the elections of 
the National Press Club, which according to him were in 
the nature of “political choices made by the members of 
the Press". A leading pro-Marcos journalist is Teodoro 
Valencia who writes a chatty "over-a-cup-of-coffee" 
column. Here is a specimen of his writing: “People in 
coffee shops say that there is no need for a Cabinet 
revamp because President Marcos does everything any¬ 
way. What’s the point in appointing new Cabinet 
members who’ll do nothing but create hopes that will 
not be gratified? If the President must move because 
nobody in his official family does anything more serious 
than deliver speeches or issue Press releases, the present 
Cabinet is okay." Such writing gives the misleading im 
pression that the Philippines Press is perhaps free. It is 
free to publish anything except that which might 
embarrass the regime. 

For instance, the local Press did not publish anything 
abont Aquino’s hunger strike. When I asked a leading 
Philippines journalist as to why they observe this 
ostensibly voluntary restraint, he replied "What pre¬ 
vents us from publishing anything unpleasant to the 
ruling heirarchv in spite of new offer made by the Pre¬ 
sident is the climate of fear that grips the entire nation". 

L IKE the Press, the courts too have been made ini 
potent. Habeas corpus is suspended. The Supreme 
Court has maintained that persons detained cannot 
be released if the army says that they are held for 
.‘■canity reasons. The couit cannot go into the question 
of whether the army's intentions aie inalatuie or not 
Marcos showed the Supreme Court its place in the easily 
days of martial law, A group of leading lawyers prayed 
the Supreme Court to stay the President from ratifying 
a new Cun-titulion. When the ease was being aigued. 
C.hiel Justice Concepcion stood up and left the coun- 
lO'im after an employee ol the couit handed him a note 
He returned after a tew minutes and interrupted the 
argument, saying the Secretary of Justice had just given 
him a copy of Presidential Proclamation No 1102 whereby 
President Mai cos pioelairued the ratification ol the pro¬ 
posed Constitution. But iliere are still Justice Khaim,is 
m the Philippines. For instance, Justice Claudio Teehallt 
ol the Supreme Court called for an end to Martial Lav. 
at a Pr es.s Club function. 

Barring, perhaps, the issue of compulsory slerilisa 
lion, there appears to be a complete parallel between 
Indira Gandhi's India during the Emergency and Mai cos's 
Philippines under Martial Law If Mrs Gandhi announc¬ 
ed her 20-point programme three days after the 
Emergency was declared, Marcos had done the same thing 
by announcing his "land to tiller” programme for the 
new society. Obviously Mrs Gandhi followed Marcos 
Similarly, Mrs Marcos is llie Sanjay ol the Philip¬ 
pines, or is it vice versa ? Like Sanjay, Mrs Marcos 
has undeitaken a massive beautification plan for Manila. 
Slum-dwclleis are forcibly driven out and quarantined 
in resettlement colonies built far away irom the city of 
Manila. 1 saw one such colony, where a huge hoarding 
announced: “First Lady’s resettlement project". In the 
meantime, to give the city a "beautiful” look, white¬ 
washed fences are built to conceal squatter shanties with 
appalling poverty. When the Group of 77 (developing 
countries) met in Manila in 1970, the squatters of Manila 
in a memorandum appealed to it to intercede with Mrs 
Marcos to stop the demolition of slums. "Mrs Marcos’s 
beautification campaign is for tourists and foreigners to 
enjoy. Apparently we are regarded .us trash." The. 
pattern of demolition is the same as it was in Delhi. The 
demolition squads reach the slums yvith bulldozers and 
other necessary equipment while truckloads of policemen 
stand by. Invariably the demolition men descend on 
slums without prior notice and most of the bread-winners 
are out at work at the time. Recently, when Constitution 
Hill slum where 800 families lived was being demolished 
a seven-day-old baby died reportedly from exposure. 

Mrs Marcos wants to go down as the Sliahjchan of 
the Philippines, judging from the “Taj Mahals” she is 
building in Manila. The International Convention Centre 
built on reclaimed land has cost the equivalent of Rs 300 
ci ores. A West German delegate to the Manila UNCTAD 
said that it his government spent so much money on 
such a building, it would be voted out in no time.' Mrs 
Marcos also planned to build a Basilica at a cost of Rs 100 
crores and invite the Pope to inaugurate it. TTiis was 


intended to be her gift to Manila’s Roman Catholics on 
the occasion of her 25th wedding anniversary. Cardinal 
Sin of Manila opposed this idea as the same money could 
be spent for the benefit of the poor. The Cardinal is 
also reported to have cautioned the Pope not to allow 
himself to be used by the Marcos family. The Basilica 
project is now held in abeyance for the time being. 
Sanjay built only one basement air-conditioned market 
>n Connaught Circus but Mrs Marcos has built a chain 
of monuments that reek of extravagance. There has 
been a construction spree of luxurious building. A large 
number of five-star and four-star hotels sprang up over¬ 
night m Manila. Except during international conferences, 
the occupancy rate of these hotels is very low. To provide 
business to these hotels, the Marcos regime has gone 
out of its way to encourage tourism. 


S EX is the short-cut 
Japanese tourists 
“holiday and pleasure" 


to induce tourists. Hordes of 
come to Manila in search of 
as they themselves declare in 


their immigration forms. Prostitution has become so 
widespread that veteran Senator Tanada in a public 
speech said "We are now known, in Japan at least, as 
llie *ccoud largest iicshpot in Asia, after Taipei”. Some 
girl students of the University of Philippines told me 
that their blood boiled when they saw hundreds of girls 
drawn to prostitution to satisfy the lust of Japanese 
tourists. One professor said that he would not be sur¬ 
mised it this sparks off a revolt against the regime. To 


encourage and provide respectability to gambling, Mr 
Marcos and the First Lady inaugurated a floating casino, 
the first gambling den in Manila Bay. Colonel Antonie 
Baiba, husband of Marcos’s younger sister, Fortuna, runs 
a chain of restaurants and pubs in Manila which were 
recently discoveied to be “dope dens” and whorehouses. 


Poor Sanjay! Before his plans to set up a casino in Delhi 
in collaboration with upstart nouveau riche Sagar Suri 
linotified, Iik mother lost the elections. This project 
was also to encourage tourists. 

The Marcos regime is streets ahead of Mrs Gandhi’s 
when it comes to corruption. Both Sanjay and Kantibhai 
need to sit at the feet of Marcos to perfect the art of 
((irruption. Ask any taxi driver who owns the palatial 
hotel built in the International Complex centre, and pat 
will come die reply. “Mr Marcos”. The hotel in which 
I stayed, Holiday Inn, is owned by Benedicto, a close 
fiiend of Marcos. Dism, the husband of Inday Escolin, 
the first cousin of Mrs Marcos, is involved in a huge 
Westinghouse payoff scandal for securing a nuclear plant 
contract. In less than five years, DisnT has created an 
empire of more than 30 corporations. Another rising 
business slai is Benjamin Komualdcz, brother-in-law of 
Mr Marcos. Even his mother, Joscfa Edralin Marcos, is 
an ownei ol a corporation. In order to build an indus¬ 
trial complex for this corporation, thousands of urban 
poor families wen; evicted in Cebu city. Here in India 


apart from Saniay’s own business interest, the only re 
lativc of the family who got business favours was 
Sanjay’s mother-in-law, Mrs Amteshwar Anand. She 
had a share in Indira International for whose sake 
customs officials and textiles committee inspectors were 
harassed and put under MISA. In the Philippines there 
ait: dozens of relatives and friends of the Marcos family 
who are making hay while the sun shines. In fact, there 
is rivalry between business relatives and Friends of Mr 
Marcos on one hand and Mrs Marcos on the other. The 
former's camp appears to be doing better. It is estimated 
that cronies and relatives of Mr Marcos and Mrs Marcos 
have cornered about Rs 700 crores worth of loans in 
local currency and foreign exchange from financial 
institutions. 

I N the sphere of economic policies, if bonus was 
taken away from the Indian working class during 
the Emergency, in the Marcos regime the real 
wages of working people arc constantly coming down. 
The index of real wages has come down from 100 in 
1972 to 76 in the case of skilled workers and 68 for 
the unskilled workers. Also the top five per cent of the 
population has increased its share of the national income 
irom 24.3 per cent to 32 per cent between 1971 and 1975 
and the share of the remaining 95 per cent of the 
population has come down correspondingly. If Indira 
Gandhi had the voluntary Income Tax Disclosure scheme 
during the Emergency, Marcos also declared tax 
amenities twice during Martial Law to convert black 
money into white money. Foreign indebtedness is in¬ 
creasing at an incredible pace. During the seven years 
of Martial Law the outstanding foreign debts increased 
from $2.2 billion .to. $8.4 billion. The bulk of foreign 
loans arc used to sustain wasteful expenditure by the 
elite. During Martial Lgw the earlier policy of “economic 
nationalisin’’ has been reversed, doors to multinationals 
have been thrown wide open and de-Filipinization of 
trade and industry started. The share of foreign com¬ 
panies in total investment has morq than doubled in the 
last ten years. The hold of multinationals on the life 
of the people has to be seen to be believed. 

One noticeable debilitating effect is that processed 
food has become a habit even with a poor Filipino. A 
Filipino peasant, for instance, will sell his entire milk 
and buy back powdered milk and yoghurt made by 
multinationals for his personal consumption. Similarly 
even a poor Filipino must drink daily two or three 
bottles of Coca Cola. This has become a habit with him. 
As a result he does not get full nutrition value for the 
money he spends on foold. Thus, a nutrition expert who 
has made studies both in Haryana and Philippines found 
that second and third degree malnutrition in the 
Philippines is 30 per cent as against 20 per cent in 
Haryana even though per capita income in Haryana Is 
half of the Philippines. According to very sober estimates, 
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■the households below the poverty line have increased 
from 41 per cent in 1956 to 51.5 per cent in 1975 of all 
households in the Philippines. As regards unemploy¬ 
ment, out of one million diploma holders in higher 
education, only six lakhs are gainfully employed. 

There is, however, one great anomaly. Despite all 
this, Marcos appears to be succeeding to build a social 
support base among the rural poor. His secret is the 
same as that of Mrs Gandhi’s 2(Fpoint programme. 
Following the imposition of Martial Law, he declared 
a ceiling of 15.5 acres on ownership of land producing 
rice and corn. He announced: “We must allow tenants 
to acquire ownership ultimately of the land they till.” 
Radicals, however, call it a sham. But some liberal 
Opposition leaders admit that Marcos has been successful 
to some extent in winning the support of tenants and 
poor farmers. Senator Tanada said that 250,000 land 
titles were given to tenants. Simultaneously, Marcos is 
building up a Fascist-type cadre-based organisation 
known as Barangay Brigades. The brigade has shades 
of the Anand Marg. After their loyalty and commit¬ 
ment to the new society is established, volunteers are 
inducted into the brigades in a formal ceremony. Acc¬ 
ording to an authoritative version: “The induction rites 
are conducted in the late afternoon in an atmosphere 
of silence, solemnity and mystery. Right after the 
talk on ‘loyalty and self-sacrifice’, the participants are 
made to stay in one area to hold group singing. In 
small batches (size depending on total number of parti¬ 
cipants), the trainees are pulled out of the group, blind¬ 
folded and brought to the induction room. The induction 
room shall bear a small table containing a small lamp, 
a skull (if available) and any one of the President’s 
books on the new society. Behind the table is the 
Philippines flag pinned against the wall. The sides of the 
room are lined with lighted candles planted on the floor. 
The entire area should otherwise be dark. One induc¬ 
tion master and his assistant shall perform the ritual. 
Inside the room, the blind-folded trainees are made to 
stand in front of the table, behind which is positioned 
the induction master.” 

U NLIKE Mrs Gandhi, Marcos has the support of the 
Americans as also of Chinese. After Martial 
Law, American aid has been trebled. It is said 
that Nixon had the prior knowledge of the imposition of 
Martial Law. Jimmy Carter, despite his declared com¬ 
mitment to human rights, continues to extend full 
support to the Marcos regime. Marcos blows hot and 
cola to keep the Americans on his side. His daughter, 
Miss Imme Marcos, once issued a statement that the 
US military bases in the Philippines “are clear evidence 
of our being American stooges because they represent 
foreign interests." With such pressure Marcos ensures 
that the Americans do not support the Opposition. The 
Philippines' legal Opposition, committed to liberal demo¬ 
cratic values, has been generally favourably inclined to¬ 
wards America. For instance, former President of the 
Philippines, Macapagal, once after issuing a call to the 
armed forces to end Martial Law, sought political asylum 
in the US Embassy. But this was not granted. Now 
the liberal legal Opposition appears to be getting dis¬ 
illusioned with America. Thus when Mr Andrew Young, 
who attended UNCTAD, invited Opposition leaders for a 
meeting with him, none of any consequence responded 
to his invitation. Most of the legal Opposition leaders 
arc extremely rich. One of the sworn enemies of 
Marcos is Lopez, a top industrialist. He has escaped to 
America. When he celebrated the golden jubilee of his 
wedding, he filled his fountain with champagne. He 
gave up business assets amounting to millions of dollars 
to President Marcos and his family in exchange for the 
life of his son. But Marcos did not honour the deal. He 
got Lopez’s porperties and did not release his son. 

In the open and legal Opposition, the church is 
emerging as the rallying force. Under the impact of 
ciraimstances a section of the church is also getting 
radicalised and is using Marxist terminology like 
‘national democratic revolution’. This section ot the 
church formally adopted a charter that it would organise 
“overall struggle for liberation of the people against 
poverty, exploitation and oppression by imperialism, 
Feudalism and bureaucratic capitalism." One respected 
churchman, Father Edicio de la Torre spent four years 
in prison. He wa- tortured also. When torture became 
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unbearable Father Torre smuggled out a message: “I 
cannot absolutely guarantee my steadfastness under more 
forcible measures but rest assured I am preparing my¬ 
self spiritually for torture and even death.” 

On the radical side, the Communist movement is 
split along pro-Moscow and pro-Peking lines. The Pro- 
Moscow wing, like its counterpart in India, became soft 
and began to see positive and negative features of 
Martial Law. On the balance it started supporting 
Marcos. As a result it lost considerably among the 
politically concious middle classes and working class. The 
pro-Peking wing is militant and has been conducting 
armed struggle for many years now. It has pockets of 
liberated areas and its main programme is the distribu¬ 
tion of land and liquidation <Sf feudal exploitation. Its 
aimed wing, National People’s Army, about 3,000 strong 
and the membership ot its front organisation is about 
one lakh. Like the Naxalites in the la^p ’sixties and 
early seventies, the Pro-Peking communists are attract¬ 
ing a large number of educated youth, many of them 
belonging to the rich and ruling families. However, of 
Idte it has been landed in terrible ideological confusion 
following China’s new friendliness towards America. For 
the patriotic Filipinos, the USA is ‘enemy number one'. 
It gives all-out support to the Marcos regime. The US 
multinationals, along with the Japanese, are strangulat¬ 
ing the Philippines economy. The US military base is 
the symbol of foreign domination. Yet it was the 
Chinese who after the victory of Vietnam persuaded 
Marcos to retain the US military base, else the Russians 
would till in the, vacuum. • 

Despite strong anti-Communism of the liberal legal' 
Opposition and the church, there are signs that all Opposi¬ 
tion, right, left and centre, is converging in a broad 
anti-Marcos front. But the process of cementing the 
Opposition unity is slow. In fact, one senior liberal 
Opposition leader told me that their links with Com- 
muni-ts ate at best tenuous. One serious point ot 
difference is the attitude towards Muslim secessionist 
rebels, known as the Moro National Liberation From 
(MNLF). This front is receiving material support, in¬ 
cluding arms, from oil-rich Muslim countries. Its leader 
Nur Misuari, i.s currently in Libya. If the Opposition 
gets too close to the MNLF this may hurt Filipino 
nationalist sentiments, since Muslims arc demanding a 
separate country for themselves sliced out of the 
Philippines. Most Opposition leaders are not prepared to 
go beyond conceding the Muslims Kashmir-type auto¬ 


nomy. 

The real weakness of the Philippines is that, unlike 
India, it has no history ot mass-based militant national 
movement. Ours was a non-cooperation movement for 
full independence, theirs was a movement based on 
cooperation to secure bit-by-bit independence. As a 
result, in the Philippines the movement remained elite- 
based. “We are now paying dearly for this critical 
shortcoming,” veteran senator Diokno told me. Gunnar 
Myrdal’s recent statement that “Philippines will be the 
next Iran” has given hopes that there might be a 
spontaneous outburst against the Marcos regime. After 
all Filipinos are a very mercurial and sentimental people. 
But some farsighted Filipinos are praying: “Let there 
be no Iran-type revolution. Between Marcos and 
Khomeini, they will still prefer Marcos. At least, unlike 
Khomeini, Marcos is not taking the country backward 
socially and cujturallv”. 

An interesting sidelight is that Indira Gandhi haunts 
the Philippines also. Once while going to the UNCTAD 
venue the Filipino taxi driver asked me my nationality. 
When I replied "Indian”, he immediately asked: “How 
is Indira Gandhi? Is she still in jail? Will she again 
become Prime Minister?” These were exactly the ques¬ 
tions whirh a Moscow taxi driver asked me a year back. 
When I narrated this incident to a politically conscious 
Filipino whose nearest and dearest is languishing in jail 
for over three years, the person replied: “The fact i.s 
Indira Gandhi is synonymous with India. You cannot 
erase her from the memory of the people of Asia." A 
more thoughtful but sentimental remark came from 
Senator Tanada. During an interview he recalled hfe 
meeting with Jawaharlal Nehru and tried to remember 
his exact words, imitating his voice. When he came to 
sec me off at the lift, he said: “I am really sorry for 
Mrs Gandhi. What a great father and what a daughter. 
Why did she do all these things?” ■ 



Kanti Desai and the 
Missing Businessman 

A South Indian businessman who is a close friend of Kanti Desai has evaded arrest 
and disappeared. He is involved in a case which could bring down the Morarii 
Government. A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT details astonishing elements of the 
case including the revelation that he met Kanti Desai in Frankfurt while the police 
were looking for him in Delhi. This businessman has been called a tax-evader'bv 
the Andhra High Court. 



KantUal Desai 

A RMED with an arrest warrant, 
the Delhi Police have been look¬ 
ing for P. N. Balasubramaniam, an 
intimate business associate of Kanti- 
bhai Desai. since June 16. 1979. On 
this date an Assistant Director of 
Income Tax Investigation, Mr P. S. 
Gupta, filed a criminal complaint 
against Balasubramaniam under sec¬ 
tions 461, 462 and 201 of the Indian 
Penal Code.with the Tughlak Road 
Police station in the heart of New 
Delhi. 

It is amazing how Balasubrama¬ 
niam shook off Intelligence Bureau 
surveillance on or around June 16, 
the day Income Tax investigators 
got the High Court stay vacated and 
came back to his residence at 186 
Golf Links, New Delhi, to resume 
the search. 

Even as the police continued to he 


baffled by this mysterious disappear- 
•®®a act. discreet enquiries revealed 
that ho had surfaced at the Frank- 
furt airport on June 21 when the 
Prime Minister was on a transit stop 
at the end of his 12-day visit to 
Soviet and East European countries. 
It is reliably understood that Bala¬ 
subramaniam met Kanti at Frank- 
furt. There was nothing unusual in 
this since, according to Bala's affida¬ 
vit before the High Court, he “hap¬ 
pened to be present with Kanti Desai 
In the countries visited by the PM, 
Tu nn S th « P® r, °d when the PM was 
there . The only difference this 
time was that they were meeting in 
a surcharged atmosphere following 
raids on Balasubramaniam on June 
T*”* 1 hissubsequent affidavit in the 
Delhi High Court on June 13, which 
*l , c* ate jj e d Kanti’s delicate position. 

Called Subu, by some associates 


g and Bala by his inner circle of 
| friends, P. N. Balasubramaniam had 
o on June 13. filed a petition in the 
“ Delhi High Court seeking to impli¬ 
cate Finance Minister Charan Singh 
as a respondent in a Court case. He 
charged that Charan Singh had 
ordered the raids on his residence at 
Golf Links on June 4, as part of a 
“deliberate political conspiracy” to 
oust Morarji Desai from the Prime 
Ministership by "seeking to create 
evidence for implicating Shri Kanti- 
lal Desai” through the raid. 

Bala, who describes himself as a 
“loyal friend" of Morarjibhai and a 
“dose friend... connected with Mr 
Kantilal Desai in his business and 
politics for over two decades”, per¬ 
haps sought to repeat his vaunted 
ouster of yet another Finance Minis¬ 
ter and rival of Morarji Desai in the 
mid-60s. He had then filed a 
suit against Finance Minister T. T. 
Krishnamachari (some say on the 
egging of Kantibhai) in the Punjab 
High Court. In the wake of this 
suit, TTK had reportedly taken 
offence over a clarification sought by 
Lal Bahadur Shastri and quit the 
Cabinet. 

If Balasubramanium thought Cha¬ 
ran Singh would oblige him in 
similar fashion, he appears to be 
sadly mistaken. Two days after the 
raid, on June 6, he made an abortive 
attempt to take off to Japan. He 
was stopped at Palam airport under 
standing instructions from income 
tax authorities to prevent him from 
going abroad. There is no evidence 
on airline manifests at Delhi’s Palam 
airport, of his subsequent departure 
for Germany from India. It is now 
suspected in intelligence circles that 
he might have crossed over to Nepal 
by car or rail and then flown out to 
West Germany. 

The criminal case registered 
agaiast Balasubramaniam on June 16 
is for alleged breaking open of seal 
and lock put by the Income Tax 
men, removal of three official notices 
stuck onto the steel almirah and des¬ 
truction or removal of documents 
seized and locked in the cupboard. 
Investigations into the case have 
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Should the Prime 
Minister Resign ? 

Mr Raj Narain is the only leader who has made an effort 
to publicise this scandal. He wrote a fiery letter to 
Morarji Desai, who preaches honesty and high moral 
values to the world, demanding a full explanation from 
the PM—and the PM's resignation for complicity in 
the scandal. We publish Mr Raj Narain's letter. 


made no progress since Balasubra- 
maniam’s first arrest warrant, valid 
till July 5, has still not been served 
on him; but it is possible that what* 
ever 'incriminating evidence' the 
income tax sleuths say they had in 
the seized documents, has been re¬ 
moved for good. He had two oppor¬ 
tunities. First, when Justice Sultan 
Singh of Delhi High Court stopped 
enforcement and income tax searches 
at 5.30 and 8.30 p.m. respectively on 
June 4 itself. Second, the income 
tax men gave a bonus to Balasubra- 
maniam by locking the seized papers 
in his own cupboard in his rooftop 
(barsati) residence at Golf Links. 

What Balasubramaniam cannot 
put away, however, is the letter he 
wrote to his advocate D. K. Garg 
wherein he made startling disclosures 
about his 20-year-old association with 
Kantibhai Desai. His stunning dis¬ 
closure that he generally has atten¬ 
ded to “such business that I was 
advised to undertake by Mr Kantilal 
Desai” has put the spanner in Kanti’s 
publicity machine. It has called into 
question Kanti’s much publicised re¬ 
nunciation of his business connec¬ 
tions — which has been certificated 
by his ultra-moralistic father, Morarji 
Desai. 

Kanti's inner circle of friends and 
sympathisers is understandably per¬ 
turbed over the disclosures in the 
letter. They blame it either on 
Bala’s quirks or the non-availability 
of Kanti for consultation at the time 
he wrote the letter to his lawyer. 
Kanti left for the Soviet Union with 
his father on June 10 and Subu's 
letter to lawyer Garg is dated June 
11 . 

The raids on Balasubramaniam 
have yielded mixed returns. Bala- 
subramaniarn’s affidavit, in particular, 
has strengthened the political case 
against his good friend Kantilal 
Desai. But enforcement and income 
tax officers have drawn a blank. The 
police are not sure when Balasubra¬ 
maniam will return from abroad, if 
at all. He reportedly spread the 
word at Frankfurt airport that he 
was there for a leg operation. This 
excuse would help him stay longer 
out of the country. In normal cir¬ 
cumstances, police would renew the 
arrest warrant for Balasubramaniam 
which is due to expire on July 5. If 
he still evades the second warrant, 
they could attach his property. The 
next step would be to get the Exter¬ 
nal Affairs Ministry involved in 
extradition proceedings. 

But the word is being spread 
round that this is a small case that 
does not call for stringent action. 
With friends and godfathers in the 
PM’s household and a friendly Patel 
in the Home Ministry, Bala is likely 
to bide his time abroad until the 
case against him is quietly hushed 
up. 

The man who had hoped to trap 
Kanti through raids on his friend 
Balasubramaniam (as the latter has 
himself alleged) has been placed in 
a humiliating position. But this 
lime, however, Chaudhury Charan 
Singh is on more solid ground than 
in the arrest of Indira Gandhi. ■ 



RAJ NARAIN 
Member of Parliament 
(LOK SABHA) 

9, Race Course Road, 

New Delhi. 

Dated, the 30th June. 

1979 

Respected Morarji Bhai, 

I came across newspaper reports 
that the authorities under the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act 
and the Income Tax Act started 
search and seizure at the house of 
one Shri P. N. Balasubramaniam, 
hereinafter called ‘Balasubramaniam’, 
at 186, Golf Links, New Delhi and 
also at some business house at Mad¬ 
ras, on 4.6.1979 and that the Hon’ble 
Vacation Judge Shri Sultan Singh 
of the Delhi High Court granted 
stay order and the search had to be 
stopped. However, whatever docu¬ 
ments could be searched, they were 
put in some almirah which was seal¬ 
ed in the aforesaid premises. On 
11.6.79, he is reported to have written 
a letter to his Advocate Shri R. K. 
Garg to the effect that he had con¬ 
nections, business and political, with 
your son Shri Kantilal Desai for the 
last about two decades and that on 
account of his ill health, he had 
stopped his business but when the 
Janata Party Government was form¬ 


ed in 1977, under the guidance of his 
friend Shri Kantilal Desai, he re¬ 
started business and became quite 
rich. He has also disclosed in that 
letter that wherever the Prime Minis¬ 
ter Shri Morarji Desai went abroad, 
he accompanied him along with Shri 
Kantilal Desai. The aforesaid 
letter of Shri Balasubramaniam is 
art of his rejoinder affidavit filed by 
im in the High Court. t 

Shri Balasubramaniam filed also 
an application for anticipatory bail 
before the aforesaid Judge of tho 
High Court and on .11.6.1979, antici- 

? atory bail was granted to him. On 
5.6.1979 when the Government 
advocate appeared, the Vacation 
Judge vacated the stay order. It Is 
said that the matter will now come 
up for hearing sometime in July, 
1979. 

As full facts were not clear from 
the newspaper reports, I instructed 
my lawyers to obtain copies of the 
necessary affidavits of Shri Balasu- 
braniam filed in the High Court. 

It is said that Balasubramaniam 
opened the seal of the almirah and 
took away the important incrimina¬ 
ting documents and whatever docu¬ 
ments were left, they were taken 
over by the Department after the 
stay order was vacated and the 
Department, finding them as incrimi¬ 
nating, wanted the presence of Shri 
Balasubramaniam for the purpose of 
investigation, but they could not 
trace him. It is said that Shri Bala¬ 
subramaniam has escaped from the 
country. 

I have never understood as to why 
Shri Kantilal Desai. who has nothing 
to do with the Government, should 
accompany the Prime Minister on his 
tours inside and outside the country. 
It is also not understood as to why 
his friend Shri Balasubramaniam 
should accompany the Prime Minis¬ 
ter on his tours abroad and exploit 
the official position of the Prime 
Minister to further his business 
interests and those of Shri Kantilal 
Desai. This is a very serious matter 
and the Prime Minister must explain 
to the nation. 

The Prime Minister also must dis¬ 
close as to on whose expense this 
man, Shri Balasubramaniam, has 
been travelling along with the Prime 
Minister and what is the reason that 
he accompanies the Prime Minister. 
It has also been reported that he 
has been travelling with you without 
obtaining foreign exchange from the. 


o 



Raj Nargin with M orar ji bhai 

Reserve Bank of India. 

Shri Balasubrarnaniam has inter 
alia stated in his affidavit: “As a 
loyal friend I felt it my duty to in¬ 
form the Prime Minister well in 
time of these developments". 

It is learnt that Shri Balasubra- 
maniarn met you on 6th June, 1979 
and he gave you in writing certain 
note that the documents seized by 
the officers of the Finance Ministry 
were such that Shri Kantilal Desai 
cannot be saved and that he has no 
explanation for his business involve¬ 
ments in India and abroad. In his 
note Shri Balasubrarnaniam also 
suggested that the plan of the 
Finance Ministry be frustrated. I 
have also learnt that in that meet¬ 
ing with Shri Balasubrarnaniam, you 
expressed that you will see that the 
Directorates of Enforcement under 
the Foreign Exchange Regulation 
Act and the Income Tax Act would 
be taken away from Choudhary 
Charan Singh, the Finance Minister 
so that vou and your son Shri Kanti¬ 
lal Desai (could) be saved from the 
charge of corruption. 

T have also learnt that Snri Bala- 
subramaniam was to go to Japan on 
5.6.1979 in connection with the busi¬ 
ness interests of vour son Shri 
Kantilal Desai and from there, he 
was to join you and your son Shri 
Kantilal Desai in Moscow on your 
recent foreign tour in the Soviet 
utiion and other countries, but these 
plans were foiled by the alert officers 
of the Finance Ministry and Shri 
Balasubrarnaniam was restrained at 
the Palam airport from emplaning 
for Japan. However, later he was 
allowed to escape from the country 
under your instructions and guid¬ 
ance, so that he may not be avail¬ 
able to the officials of the Finance 
Ministry for interrogation and in¬ 
vestigation. It is also learnt that 
Shri Balasubrarnaniam met you and 
Shri Kantilal Desai at Frankfurt 
after he escaped from the country. 
All the three of you discussed the 
matter and then Balasubrarnaniam 
and Kantilal Desai travelled toge¬ 


ther to Geneva and to other places 
presumably to rearrange their bank 
accounts abroad in view of pending 
investigation. Shri Kantilal Desai 
returned to the country only day 
before yesterday, when you arrived 
earlier on 22.6.1979. 

An application was moved by the 
authorities under the Finance Minis¬ 
try that the anticipatory bail granted 
to Shri Balasubrarnaniam be can¬ 
celled. Mr Justice S. N. Kumar, 
the Hon’ble Vacation Judge of the 
High Court on 27.6.1979 ordered that 
Balasubrarnaniam must be present 
with his passport in the High Court 
on 29th June, 1979. On that date. 
Advocate for Shri Balasubrarnaniam, 
argued before the High Court that 
if his client left the country he did 
so, not only to save himself but also 
the high-ups in the country. 

It is quite clear that you and your 
son are guilty of corruption. You 
have been going around saying that 
you are the biggest Gandhian in this 
country and that if any body points 
out anything against you, you will 
submit your resignation. Time has 
now come for fulfilling that pro¬ 
mise. It is obvious that high type 
of corruption is committed from the 
Prime Minister’s house by your son 
and Shri Balasubrarnaniam with your 
active consent and blessing. 

The documents which have been 


The Connection 

Quotes from the “rejoinder affida¬ 
vit" filed by P. N . Balasubrama- 
niam m the High Court of Delhi. 

After the massive victory of 
Janata Party...I used to be a fre¬ 
quent visitor to the residence of 
Shri Morarji Desai as 1 was a 
close friend of his son'-and the 
family. I was connected with Mr 
Kantilal Desai in his business and 
politics for over two decades. 

I had retired from business and 

f olitics because of my ill health. 

restarted it, at the instance of 
Mr Kantilal Desai and (was) gene¬ 
rally attending to such business 
that I was advised to undertake 
by Mr Kanilal Desai. 

In the past two years, 1 happen¬ 
ed to be present with Kanti Desai 
in the countries visited by the PM 
during the period when the PM 
was there. 

I fixed an interview with the 
Prime Minister and met him on 
June 6, 1979 at 2.00 pm in this 
connection (Editor’s note : that is. 
in connection with the raid carried 
out by the income tax authori¬ 
ties). I drew the attention of the 
Prime Minister to the First Infor¬ 
mation Report for serious offences 
under Section 380 read with Sec¬ 
tion 120 of the Indian Penal 
Code. I had made it clear to the 
Prime Minister that my interests 
were safe in the hands of the 
court, but the enemies of the 
country were usinj^ the ambitions 
of the Finance Minister to use the 
social cum political dealings of 
Shri Kantilal Desai and his con¬ 
nections to attack the Prime 
Minister. As a loyal friend, I felt 
it my dutv to inform the Prime 
Minister well in time of these 
developments. 


seized and which may establish the 
involvement of Shri Balasubrama- 
niam, Shri Kantilal Desai and you, 
should be placed before Parliament 
so that the nation may know what 
has been going on behind the cur¬ 
tains in this country. 

I have been fighting throughout 
my life against corruption. We 
raised our voice against Smt. Indira 
Gandhi and her son. The same 
thing is being repeated by you and 
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your son Shri Kantilal Desai. 

You declared that Shri Kantilal 
Desai is not doing any business on 
large scale and that if anything is 
brought to your notice that he had 
utilised your official position, then 
you would not hesitate to resign 
from the office of the Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Now the affidavit of Shri Bala- 
subramaniam clearly points out as to 
how you and your son are involved 
in business interests with a notorious 
tax dodger. The Andhra Pradesh 
High Court in the case of Shri P. N. 
Balasubramaniam versus Income-Tax 
Officer (Reported in 1978 Volume 112, 
Income-tax Reports, Page 512) has 
held that Balasubramaniam is one of 
the biggest tax dodgers in the coun¬ 
try. It does not behove a Prime 


Minister to have association with 
such a person. 

Shri C. B, Gupta, Treasurer of the 
Janata Party publicly admitted that 
on his authority, your son Kantilal 
Desai had collected huge funds in 
the name of the Janata Party and 
that Rs. 94 lakhs only were passed 
on to the Janata Party. Till today 
neither names of the donors nor the 
actual amounts collected, have been 
disclosed. 

You owe an explanation to the 
nation and the least that ydu can 
do, is to resign immediately to pre¬ 
serve the dignity of the high office 
you have come to occupy. 

With regards, 

Yours sincerelv. 

RAJ NARAIN 


Jodhpur VC gets the 
sack 

Must Ministers interfere with the University ? 


K AN Singh Parihar. a retired 
Judge of the High Court and 
Chairman ot the one man commis- 
■ion which went into the ‘Emergency 
excesses’ in Rajasthan, recently re¬ 
linquished his post ol Vice-Chancellor 
of Jodhpur University. He has 
accused the State Government of 
openly interfering in the affairs of 
the University and wants the Chief 
Minister, Mr Bhairon Singh Shekha- 
wat and his Cabinet to accept res- 
ponsibili y for the wrong and illegal 
directions given to him by the 
Governor in his capacity as Chancel¬ 
lor of the University. Mr Parihar 
was referring to the advice given to 
him by the Chancellor restraining 
him from putting before the Univer¬ 
sity Syndicate the recommendations 
of the selection committee for the 
post of Registrar. Later the Chan¬ 
cellor, by way of a telegram directed 
him not to hold the meeting of the 
Syndicate scheduled for June 17, 
1979. Although he was not bound to 
listen to the Chancellor and since 
he did not have any desire to defy 
him, Mr Parihar asked to be relieved. 

Mr Kan Singh Parihar however 
maintains that under the University 
Act the Chancellor had not the 
slightest authority to ask either for 
withdrawal of any item from the 
agenda of any of its various bocBes 
or for directing the Vice-Chancellor 
not to hold a meeting of the Syndi¬ 
cate. He said he would yield to 
none on the issue and such directions 
amounted to illegal and uncalled-for 
interference in the affairs of the 
University. He further said that the 
Chief Minister could not escape the 
constitutional responsibility of such 
illegal directions given by the Chan¬ 
cellor and must face the legislature 
on the issue. It is known that the 
Government in the State is actively 
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Kan Singh Parihar __ 

interfering in the working of educa¬ 
tional Institutions. However, it Is 
for the first time, that accusations 
have been levelled both at the Chan¬ 
cellor and the Chief Minister of 
openly interfering in the working of 
the Universities. 

Mr Parihar took over as Vice- 
Chancellor on 20.2.79. It was then 
a closed University; closed on the 
orders of the Chancellor, after it 
had been torn apart by violence and 
administrative groupism. In one 
week alone, in February 1979, nearly 
40 cases of stabbing were reported. 

The former Vice-Chancellor, R. S. 
Kapur, had been accused of siding 
with one small section of students, 
who had virtually taken over the 
University campus. He had taken 
the unprecedented step of participat¬ 


ing in the victory procession of the 
students’ union President, Sajjan 
Singh. There were reports of mass¬ 
copying and beating up of teachers. 
Mr Kapur even went to the extent 
of employing one student against 
whom the University had filed an 
FIR with the police for causing 
serious disturbances in the examina¬ 
tions and beating up a senior professor. 
Matters soon came to a head when 
teachers and girls were openly 
harassed and abused on the campus. 
When others rose in protest, there 
was violence. The University and 
its hostels were closed and Vice- 
Chancellor Kapur was relieved of 
his assignment. 

In a crowded Press conference on 
19.6.79 after quitting his office Vice- 
Chancellor Parihar said that it was 
in this background that he had 
accepted the post of Vice-Chancellor 
at repeated requests by the Chief 
Minis er and Agriculture Minister 
Kalyan Singh Kalvi, who had assured 
him that the Rajput boys would 
behave. Among his first tasks was 
ridding the hostels of their caste 
character. Committees weae, there¬ 
fore, appointed to look into their 
affairs and shocking details came to 
light. It was found that a large 
majority of hostel students were un¬ 
authorised occupants who had 
neither applied for a hostel seat nor 
had ever paid any hostel fees. In 
one hostel alone out Of 58 s udents 
38 were Rajputs of whom 34 had 
never paid any fees. In another 
hostel, none of the 142 occupants 
had paid their dues for several 
months. In still another, former 
Vice-Chancellor-Kapur had asked the 
Warden to resign as he had not per¬ 
mitted friends of hostel inmates to 
board without paying mess fees. 
The most shocking report, however, 
came from a hostel where sche¬ 
duled caste boys were ill treated. 
They were made to sleep out of 
doors, clean utensils, massage ‘he 
tegs of other students and were not 
even allowed to eat in the same 
mess. 

Mr Parihar contends that his 
attempts to establish law and order 
in the University and the hostels 
incensed Jthose who took unfair ad¬ 
vantage and made free use of every 
facility by force. Within seven days 
of assuming office, he said, this small 
section of boys began to agitate and 
demanded his removal. Today there 
is hardly a windowpane intact in the. 
University. One. of the University 
buses, the offices of the Proctor, 
Faculty of Arts office, the depart¬ 
ments of Law and Geography were 
burnt to ashes. With them the pre¬ 
cious Tagore Lectures and many 
ancient manuscripts and maps were 
also destroyed. Besides, several 
teachers, including the Dean of Arts 
and the Head ot Hindi were physi¬ 
cally manhandled and abused. 

Aoove all, unfortunately, only 
Rajput boys were involved. They 
accused Mr Parihar of being anti- 
Rajput. He demanded to know whe¬ 
ther these were isolated cases of 
arson and vandalism or part of a 
grand design to oust him and to keep 


the University perpetually under the 
tutelage of those very elements who 
were destroying the University. It 
was surprising, he said, that no 
Minister condemned these incidents 
publiclv. Not even when Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor Parihar was himself attacked 
i>i his office on June 6. The whole 
episode has also brought into focus 
the role of the Chancellor. Not long 
ago the Chancellor had asked Mr 
Parihar to take the strictest action 
against indiscipline and had gone to 
the extent of telling him that he had 
spoken to the Chief Minister about 
it. But there has been a volte face. 
While making a show of discipline 
and impartiality he became a par y 
to the rabid game of caste. 

Kan Singh Parihar questioned the 
propriety of the Chancellor’s decision 
asking him to hand over charge to 


the present officiating Registrar in 
the light of the findings of the En¬ 
quiry Committee and the directive of 
the Chancellor himself for discipli¬ 
nary action against, officiating Regis¬ 
trar Jodhawat. Mr Kan Singh 
Parihar wanted law-abiding citizens 
to draw their own conclusions. But 
what was revealed by the enquiry 
was only the tip of the iceberg. 
Many times, more and serious irre¬ 
gularities, have cropped up later. 
There have been flagrant misuses of 
authority. The Vice-Chancellor has 
gone to the extent of fabricating 
minutes of meetings and manipulat¬ 
ing marks obtained in examinations 
by students. He had tried to impress 
upon the Chancellor the urgent need 
to order a fresh enquiry under sec¬ 
tion 10 (2) of the University Act. 

Mr Parihar appeared calm and 


without any bitterness in the crowd¬ 
ed Press conference. In his own 
words : “I have no regrets. I have 
tried to ensure enforcement of rule 
of Law and a sense of security 
among teachers and to discipline the 
unruly students." He maintains 
that in spite of provocations, disci¬ 
plinary action was taken against 
students only in the extreme cases. 
He proposes to release, in the near 
future his correspondence with the 
Chief Minister and the Chancellor. 
He reiterated the urgent need of a 
commission of enquiry to probe all 
aspects of the working of the Uni¬ 
versity in the. post-Emergency period. 
In his view they would far exceed 
the Emergency excesses which were 
looked into by him. 

MAN MOHAN DAYAU Jodhpur 
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I S Am'Jabh Baehehan's 
allergy 'to the Fourth 
Estate going to be a lifelong 
one? Now that he is in a 
position to call the trump 
card, he is proving to the 
Press all right as to who is in 
greater need of who. He 
even constantly advises the 
other stars, 'Don't have 
anything to do with 
journalists. See how I’ve 
managed to survive without 
them.” Recently there was 
a location-shooting for one 
of his forthcoming films, 
Dastana. When producers 
spend a lot of money on 
outstation locales, they like 
to take the Press along so 
that they can simultaneously 
get some publicity for their 
film. But when tne producer 
of Dostana told Amitabh 
that he would be taking a 
few journalists along, 
Amitabh flatly refused and 
put his foot down. In hts 
inimitable Bachchan style, 
he told the producer, 

“theek hai, if you want to 
take your journalists, you 
will have to manage without 
me because I won’t be 
coming.” Naturally, the 
producer altered his own 
plans and eventually took 
only one scribe belonging to 
a ‘decent’ paper. In other 
words, Amitabh rules the 
roast. But. for how long? 

E VERY time Rameshwari 
would pass by the 
theatres where Amardeep 
was showing, she would grit 
her teeth. In case you've 
forgotten, that was her film, 
and the producers had 
shown their heartlessness by 
getting her replaced at the 
last minute by Shabana, 
merely because of her eve 
injury which had put her 
out of gear for some time. 

She had been greatly upset 
at the rejection, because 
this had been one role 
she’d valued a lot, 
not just because 
it would give her an 
opportunity to act opposite 
Rajesh Khanna, but because 
it was a very good role in 
itself. But the producers 
seem to have had their own 
reasons for having changed 
the heroine. Sometime ago 
I had the occasion to meet 
one of the distributors of the 
film, and he informed me 
that it had been they (the 
distributors) who haa put 
pressure on the producers. 

"We had told them, under 
any circumstances we wanted 
the film in the theatres by 
June ’79 latest. Rajesh 
Khanna's popularity had 
appeared to be receding 


then, and we couldn’t 
chance an unnecessarily 
prolonged delay. 
Rameshwari’s eye had still 
been in quite a critical state 
and it was obviously going 
to take a long time to get 
back into shape. We bad 
hoped sne would understand 
our dilemma. But 
unfortunately she did not.” 
Shabana,.fortunately for her, 
stems to he at the winning 
end eveiy time. 

E VER since '/.senalAmau 
fell in love with Sanjay 
Khcm, his personal rating in 
the industry seems to have 
soared upwards He suddenly 
finds himself invited to 
practically eveiy party and 
function and he wonders 
whether people have 
developed an overnight 
fondness for him. Little 
docs he know that this 
fondness will last only as 
long as Zeenat’s love for 
him lasts People invite him 
in the hope that Zeenat will 
accompany him. 

N EF.TU SWGll has holy 
five or six more films to 


complete and then it will be 
‘goodbye’ to the industry. 

But she is even finding 
these few films "a big drag”. 
1 was surprised to find her 
reading a real high brow 
novel the other day. 
Previously, as far as I 
ran remember, she used to 
have trouble even 
understanding Little Lulu 
and Richie Rich. But then, 
she’s come a long way from 
those poverty-stricken days. 
Now that she happens to be 
one of the richest stars 
(also about to be married 
to another rich star) I 
suppose she has been able 
to buy some grey matter 
for herself. 

R ajesh kuanna’s two 

children .seem to be very 
smart and clever which 
obviously means that they 
haven’t taken after their 
mother. Both the tots shine 
out in their nursery classes, 
not just because they 
happen to be vou-know who’s 
children, but because they 
are quick-witted and 
intelligent. Twinkle for 


Sanjay Khan in a scene from “Chavdi Sona” 



instance, does not allow 
anybody to bully her or her 
little sister. If they attempt 
to do so, she does pot carry 
tales to the teacher, but she 
tells the offender, “meet me 
after school”. No wonder 
her classmates are terrified 
of her and consider her 
their ‘leader’. 

H AS Dharmendra fallen 
out of love or has he 
just given up his copyright 
over Hema Malmi. At one 
time, he had clearly told her 
that Kiflara would be the 
last film he would allow her * - 
to act in opposite Jectendra, 
Yet, recently, Jectendra 
announced that he would be 
acting in another production 
opposite Hema. When I 
asked Jcetendra how he’d 
managed it, he said he had 
signed Hema for this film 
years ago and she had no 
objection to working with 
him. It seems that , 
Dharmendra too has given 
her his permission. Then why 
didn't Hema report for the 
elaborate mahurat 
celebrations at H K Studio 
where all the other stars, 
including Tina and Rishi 
made it a point to show up? .f 

J AY A BllADVRl has 
withdrawn into a 
nutshell. Previously she had 
been a warm and friendly 
person, always surrounded 
by friends, laughing, gay. 

But the past few years 
(ever since Amitabh started 
working with Rekha ) have 
taken their toll and the 
strain shows heavily on her 
face. Moreover, she keeps 
no contact with any of her 
earlier friends Anju, Shammi 
(Mrs. Sultan) or Shabana. 

And if they try to contact 
her or call her up at her 
residence they are always 
told firmly and politely by 
the ‘home secretary’ (there 
are many secretaries in the 
Bachchan household, each 
for different tasks), “she Is 
not available”. I can’t mak 
up my mind whether it’s a 
change for the better or 
worse. 

'PHE khaas charcha for 
I this week seems to be 
centred around Raj Khosla 
and his venture ~Dbstano. 

He took so many years to 
make Mam Tulsi Tere 
Aangan Ki, even though it 
had small, not very 
important stars. Is he goio; 
to take a decade to make . 
Dostana which has much 
bigger stars (like Amitabh, 
Zeenat and Shatrughan 
Sinha)? ■ 




D ID G. Prabhu, Sivaji Ga- 
nesan's son, try to shoot 
himself with his father’s 
gun or was it just an 
accident? The Madras High 
Court has dismissed a 
petition by Prabhu to quash 
the proceedings against him 
in a lower court. Father 
Canesan told the lower 
court that he was not 
present at the time his 
son used the gun, and that 
he had asked his son to take 
■ftthe gun to the car. The 
matinee-idol was on his 
way to a film-shooting site. 
Later, he heard a sound in 
the room and found spn 
Prabhu writhing in pain, 
though no serious injury 
was caused. Prabhu says 
he was injured while clean¬ 
ing the gun and that be 
had no reason to commit 
suicide. Is it just possible 
that the accused has become 
wise after the event? The 
court found it difficult to 
believe that a father would 
have asked his son to carry 
the loaded gun to the car 
(well, such things do 
^happen—in Tamil films), 
/prabhu wants to go abroad 
with his father to attend 
the shooting of a Tamil film 
to be shot extensively in 
Europe. Nice way to see 
Europe, but for Section 337 
of the IPC. 

A S A hero he used to look 
so moronic: even then 
success greeted him in a 
big way. Now Soman, who 
still plays a hero but not 
the singing-around-the-bush 
type, is accepting more 
sober roles and he has 
matured. He carries himself 
about with dignity and is 
sure to win more plaudits if 
I'jome of the better 
Malayalara directors Aryin- 
dan and M. A. Backer give 
him challenging roles. Wat¬ 
ching the Malayalam actors 
chatting with other 
members of the cast, one is 
instantly reminded of the 
fact that actors in other 
language films are, some¬ 
how, not as friendly. And 
Soman is one of tne most 
warmhearted Malayalam 
actors,-who never runs short 
of anecdotes and interesting 
jokes. 

S INGER Yesudas appeared 
as himself in a song 
sequence lensed for a 
^Malayalam film, Radar 
Mandapam, slated for early 
release. And now it’s the 
turn of Tamil music-director 
Ilayaraja to use the grease 
paint. He has a film named 
after him Hayarajavin 



Vijayakumar and Jayalalitha, the new romantic 


Rasikai, which will naturally 
appear in apart 
from providing the music. 
Though M. G. C. Sukumar is 
the hero, llayaraja’s presence 
is expected to ignite the 
public imagination. For no 
music director down South 
has achieved as much 
distinction as Ilayaraja in 
such a short span of time. 

tlflHEN will Gemini 
if Canesan don saffron? 

His faith in gods and 
goddesses is becoming lou¬ 
der day by day. And 
whenever his children visit 
him, he'll take them to 
temples, depending on 
where the person concerned 
wants to go. Sometime ago 
when Rekha was in town, 
papa Gemini shepherded her 
to a nearby temple in Mad¬ 
ias and the tradition has 
It that unmarried women 
visit this particular temple 
to invoke the goddess to 
reward thehi with suitable 
mates! 

Though Gemini does a 
lew character roles in Tamil 
and Malayalam films, the 
Industry hasn't really been 
kind to him. He certainly 
deserves better treatment. 


And yet, the man isn’t 
bitter. His only regret is 
that so many people took 
him for granted over the 
years and wrote all kinds 
of things about him. That's 
the price one pays for 
being a gentleman, he says 
wryly. 

/ |'HERE's already a case 
* pending against him for 
assaulting a journalist and 
now the Hyderabad police 
have charged RajnikaiU, 
along with the father of 
actress Jayasudba, for 
drunken disorder near the 
airport. And just the other 
day Rajnikant wanted to give 
up booze and pay more atten¬ 
tion' to his career. His 
popularity in Andhra is as 
assured as in Madras, but 
if he keeps spending hours 
at the police station and in 
the courts, surely he 
wouldn't be able to do 
justice to his career. And 
this is precisely what many 
rival actors would look 
forward to. 

What precisely is worry¬ 
ing Rajnikant? Is he still 
pining for Latha. or has he 
become a helpless addict 
of the bottle? A couple of 
months ago when he was 


admitted to a nursing home, 
he received the attention of 
best psychiatrists in Madras. 
And yet be has gone astray 
again. His well-wishers 
believe that an understan¬ 
ding. lovable woman would 
do the magic and set him 
right. 

A ND who’d set Vijaya- 
kumar's career right? 
Though he was never a big 
star, he didn’t lack assign¬ 
ments, but during the last 
two years even the films in 
which he paid celluloid 
tributes to MGR, failed to 
dick. His only lucky film 
last year was Varuvan 
Vadtvelan, a devotional: 
how Vijayakumar, the self- 
proclaimed rationalist and 
member of the AIADMK, 
was featured in it is itself 
surprising. Even then, the 
credit for the film’s success 
went to director K. Shankar 
and child-artiste Sudha! 
Among the few films Vijaya¬ 
kumar has on hand is Vetli 
Ratham. The heroine is 
K. R. Vijaya, but as usual, 
the heroine will be in the 
limelight Manjula, Vijaya- 
kumar's actress-wife, is also 
fading fast. A bit of 
reduction in weight may 
help. 

E VERYTIME Hema 

Malini’s mother comes 
down to Madras, where 
she’s produting a couple of 
films, she creates some 
controversy. Recently she 
said daughter Hema r doesn’t 
accept Tamil assignments 
because local producers 
here cannot afford her fees. 
What makes Jaya Chakra- 
varthy think that daughter 
Hema is still on top of the 
world? The poor box-office 
performance of Meera and 
DilUrgi and the short run of 
Azaaa are indications of 
Hema’s waning popularity. 
And surely when Hema 
acts in films like Smrni 
and Diliapi she doesn’t take 
her usual fees. Can't she, 
then, accept Tamil assign¬ 
ments? Tamil produces are 
certainly not as broke? 

W IGS have to do some¬ 
thing with the 
popularity of Kamalahasan 
and Rajnikant in Andhra. So 
many Telugu actors, 
including A. Nageshwara 
Rao and Krishna are bald 
and go around wearing 
fpnny-looking wigs on the 
screen. The natural hairstyle 
of the younger actors must 
have a distinct appeal. 
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VARIETY 


Sunday week 


Beginning July IS 

This week the Sun and Venus are in Gemini, Jupiter and Mercury are in Cancer, Saturn and Rahu are in Leo, Uranus 
is in Libra, Neotune Is in Scorpfo, Kgthu Is in Aqua-'us and Mars alone is in Taurus. The Moon will be moving through 
Aries, Taurus and Gemini from Pisces. 


ARIES (March 21 — 
xjy Y) April 20) Your perse- 

W verance, Indomitable 

aY TW will power* and enter- 

- p r | S0 w ||| win over a( , 

obstacles. Push all your business 
affairs to the utmost, seek favours 
and make changes as desired. An 
old friend will render good service. 
Eschew gambling and dubious love 
adventures. Attend to your pro¬ 
fession. This will ensure peace of 
mind. Good dates: 15, 16 and 19. 
Lucky numbers: 3 and 9. Favour¬ 
able direction: East. 


S LED (July 23 — August 

22) Your financial posi¬ 
tion improves rapidly, 
thanks to a promotion. 
You will benefit greatly 
through your emplQyers and high¬ 
er officials. Womenfolk will buy 
costly clothes and ornaments. This 
week is favourable for courtship 
and correspondence. Domestic and 
social problems will be solved 
peacefully. You will win the praise 
of all around you. Good dates: 16, 
19 and 21. Lucky numbers: 5 and 3. 
Favourable direction: South-east. 


« SAGITTARIUS (Novem¬ 
ber 22 — December 22) 
Avoid employers and 
officials In general. 
Attend to business and 
do not let your heart rule over 
your commonsense. A modicum of 
success Is forecast, but remain on 
your guard. You will make new 
friends. Social and domestic activi¬ 
ties are well-signified. A secret 
matter brings pleasure at the week¬ 
end. Good dates: 17, 18 and 20. 
Lucky numbers: 1 and 10. Favour¬ 
able direction: South-west. 


TAURUS (April 21 — 
Y ■ Y May 27) A measure of 

fi success and good for- 

&A A lune Is predicted, 

u yLfrx.jji rnf | uantla | friends will 

prove helpful. Your business, social 
and Intellectual activities will ex¬ 
pand. Romance and all-round suc¬ 
cess Is forecast. Courtship, con¬ 
tracts and business deals should 
be finalised this week. Good dates: 
17, 19 and 21. Lucky numbers: 2 
and 11. Favourable direction: South. 


f r ~,C' , GEMINI (May 23 — 
j June 21) Your problems 

rwv-4 wl11 soon come to an 

LMT end. Patience, courage 

' ' -i ; and circumspection are 

necessary. Beneficial changes, 
travel and improved health are pre¬ 
dicted. Push your business inter¬ 
ests to the utmost. Property mat¬ 
ters, speculation, law-suits and 
romance are well-signified. Your 
family front will remain good. Good 
dates: 16, 19 and 21. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 9 and 10. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: North-west. 


necessary. 


CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) An unexpected 
J<>u rn «y •* forecast. 
‘T** s *T‘ Quarrels and erratic ac- 
" " tlons are best avoided. 
Exercise caution and circumspec¬ 
tion In all your dealings. More than 
average good fortune will coma 
your way this week. Love, mar¬ 
riage and courtship are on the 
carat. Success seems Imminent, 
especially for people In the field 
of arts. Good dates: 16, 18, 19 and 
20. Lucky numbers: 4 and 8. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: East. 


S VIRGO (Auaust 23 — 
September 22) Some 
good fortune will come 
your way Unexpected 
travel Is In the offing. 
New expenses are foreseen. A 
sudden change of place or promo¬ 
tion Is probable. Love and friend¬ 
ship will bring happiness but do 
not neglect your business affairs. 
Your family members will buy ex¬ 
pensive Items. Womenfolk away 
from home should exercise cau¬ 
tion in their relationship With the 
opposite sex. Good dates: 15, 17 and 
20. Lucky numbers: 7 and 11. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: West. 

a LIBRA (September 23 
— October 22) A hap¬ 
pier and more success¬ 
ful week is predicted. 
Courtship, marriaqe 
and love affairs are forecast. An 
etd#ly relative will prove heip'ul 
to your new ventures. Letters from 
distant places will prove helpful. 
Womenfolk will cooperate to make 
things easier for you. Good dates: 
15, 16, 19 and 21. Lucky numbers: 
3 and "9. Favourable dlrectlon: 
Bouth-east. 

SCORPIO (October 23 
•Aj&'Yfi — November 21) Your 
J enthusiasm, Initiative 
W and business acumen 
Will help you to sur¬ 
mount many of the difficulties. 
Valuable help from elders and 
secret sources, as well as through 
your own endeavours, will be forth¬ 
coming. Forge ahead on all fronts. 
Act according to your own Intui¬ 
tion but make no impulsive 
changes. Good dates: 15. 16, 17 
end 19. Lucky numbers: 2 and 9. 
Favourable direction : South. 


f .(t CAPRICORN (December 
\\( 23 — January 20) Your 

Y health improves this 
week. Utilise all your 
- ,/i — 4 energy and Initiative 
to further your own interests and 
realise your ambitions. Property 
matters and speculation are well-' 
signified. Do not be afraid to adopt 
original business methods, but ex¬ 
ercise caution in love affairs. Social 
and domestic scenes will remain 
peaceful. Good dates: 16, 17, 20 
and 21. Lucky numbers: 2 and 8. 
Favourable direction : South. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
Y'TY-Y — February 19) Exer- 
KTYySi else caution in your 
speech and writings. 
'' === ^ Beware of theft ana 
misplacement. Peruse carefully all 
documents and keep them In sa*e 
custody. An unexpected event cr 
change beyond your control will 
ultimately prove beneficial. Endeav¬ 
our to please those In authority 
and do not arouse hostility through 
your actions. Good dates: 17, 19 
and 20. Lucky numbers: 5 and 10. 
Favourable direction: West. 

^ PISCES (February 20 
— March 20) You will 
Prosper and your em- 

.plovers and those in 

' S>R *—authority will prove to 

be of great help. Your family mem- 
‘bers will have a luxurious and com¬ 
fortable time. Your business, social 
and Intellectual pursuits will be 

rewarded. Act upon your own Intui¬ 
tion, but make no changes. Good 
dates: 16, 17, 18 and 21. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 9 and 11. Favourable direction: 
North-west. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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GOA : A 24-year-old married woman, 
her hands bound bv rope, was paraded 
through the streets of the market 
square by her husband, a sailor, when 
he returned home after a couple of 
years and found her leading a gay 
life with a local beau squandering 
money. On checking the bank account 
he found a balance of only R$ 5 while 
several thousands of rupees had been 
withdrawn — West Coast Times (Hai¬ 
der Abbas, Patna). 

AF’ZALPUR : One person was killed 
in a group clash at Mirgi village. The 
clash was all over a hare. Two groups, 

, one belonging to the Panchayat Chair- 
’ man and the other led by the village 
Patil, left on a hunt for the hare, a 
local tradition on Karbunnime day. 
The Chairman’s group had a success¬ 
ful day. while the Patil's group came 
back without a single hare. At the 
village, the Patil’s group claimed they 
had left their kill in the woods for 
safety. The claim led to a fight bet¬ 
ween the groups. In the event, the 
leader of the Chairman’s group was 
killed — Deccan Herald (S. Krishna 
Murthy, Bangalore). 

LUCKNOW: Mystery shrouds the 
arrest of three women on charges of 
‘Adam-teasing’ by the Hazratganj 
police. The police records show the 
arrests were made near the Sakti 
(Bhawan where the women were 
allegedly exposing their bodies in an 


india abroad 


OTTAWA : An Indian graduate 
student at the Concordia University 
has developed a new building techni¬ 
que that he says will significantly re¬ 
duce the risk of earthquake damage to 
high-rise buildings. According to Mr 
Avtar Pall, an engineer at the Univer¬ 
sity's Centre for Building Studies, “the 
concept is so simple it's amazing no 
one thought of it before”. By applying 
ordinary brake linings to “the bolt 
•mechanisms that link concrete slabs 
’together, huge beams of concrete can 
be made to slide back and forth in 
tandem with the motion of a swaying 


obscene manner. However, according 
to reliable sources , the arrests of the 
women were from a lodge which 
is being run as a hotel by an erstwhile 
‘feudal lord’ under the Hazaratganj 
police circle. The Pioneer' investiga¬ 
tions revealed that there was some 
thing fishy in the affair and the senior 
police officers were inquiring into it. 
One of the women held is stated to 
be the wife of a senior officer of the 
RDSO. The other two belong to 
Kanpur — The Pioneer (Reena Chan¬ 
dra, Gonda). 

PORT BLAIR : With great fanfare, 
Straight Island’s sole nubile was wed¬ 
ded to a Great Andamanese youth on 
Monday, raising the tribe's hope for 
survival. Fifteen-year-old Lacho sat 
on the lap of 17-year-old Golat as the 
only surviving 24 members rejoined 
over the first match in the commu¬ 
nity in 15 years. Among guests was 
former Andamans Chief Commissioner 
Krishnatry, who at present heads the 
Andaman Adim Jauajali Samity. 
Gaily-dressed tribals filled the air with 
songs and music and gave the couple 
the only conceivable blessings “Have 
a child soon,” — Morning Echo (Prah- 
lad Ghosh, Calcut'n) 

SHAHABAD : Love is blind but lovers 
cannot afford to be blind to others' 
presence. Love in secrecy is sweet 
and sacred, but reckless love with no 
‘sense of place’ could be deadly too. 
A newly married couple, Sunil and 
Savita, who were married on 
June 13 were on their way to Poona 
in Raicbur-Poona passenger. Between 
Dudhni and Akkalkot, Sunil and 
Savita sat on the foot board and star¬ 
ted their passionate moves even Ignor¬ 
ing the Presence of co-passengers. 
When Sunil leaned over Savita to 
kiss her, she pushed him back to 
prevent the ‘open love', but it proved 
too costly for her. Sunil lost his bal¬ 
ance and within seconds, slipped down 
from the speeding train. His legs 
were chopped off as he came under 
the wheels. — Indian Express (T. B. 
Srinivas, Bangalore). 


building. According to Mr Avtar Pall, 
sliding bolt mechanisms arc nothing 
new, and have been used in so-called 
“earthquake-resistant buildings”. But, 
though they provide safeguards for 
keeping a building’s superstructure in¬ 
tact, much of the interior can still come 
down crumbling in the event of a major 
tremor, he says. By inserting brake 
linings between the panels supporting 
the bolts, tht device is able to absorb, 
most of the shock waves shuddering 
through the building, “reducing the 
risk of damage by as much as SB per 
cent”, Mr Pall says—The Hindu. 


I DO not believe in toppling...It 
i.s not only Morarji Dcsai who is 
not making up his mind. There 
arc also others who are not mak¬ 
ing up their minds — Madhu 
Limayc 

HE (Morarji Desai) is busv trying 
to bring down the temperature of 
his colleagues to begin feeling the 
pulse of the nation—Cho Rama- 
swamy 

I AM a free man...In a sense it is 
wrong to say that I am leaving 
the Party for there was no Party. 
1 am leaving this non-existant 
Party to build up a real Janata 
Party—Raj Narain 

IN MY case, I do not have any 
major child—Bhajan Lai, Harya¬ 
na’s now Chief Minister 

THE NEW Party (Janata) began 
with the ethos and elan of a 
liberal Socialist Party, but has 
ended like a new edition of the 
Congress...Some of our collea¬ 
gues have taken to this culture 
like fish to water. They never 
had it so good—George Fernandes 

A COHESIVE Party of a few 
dedicated people is better than a 
chaotic crowd—A. R. Antulay on 
the developments in Karnataka 

EVEN IF this traitor Shah hides 
himself in a corner of the White 
House, we will get him out and 
kill him — Ayatollah Khalkbali 
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SIGNBOARD inside a factory: 
“Emergency Exit. Not to be used 
under any circumstances” — M. 
Ramaswamy, Lonavla 

"WHAT IS the full name of Mr 
H. M. Patel?” asked the teacher 
in a General Knowledge class. One 
student replied promptly: “Home 
Minister Patel” — Anutapa Roy 
Calcutta 
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VARIETY 


chess 



Chine sa chackars 

Donner (Black) 


!■ M*B*I 

mtm m m 


r «|| mxm 

fiH§1 


Chan (White) 

Position alter Hadn't 14th mow 

One ol the molt remarkable development! 
in world chess recently has come from, 
believe It or not, the People's Republic ot 
China Over the past couple of years they 
have started to compete In International 
team tournaments and have obtained 
results that tew could have predicted In 
New Zealand in 1977 they took second 
place (behind the Philippines) in an Asian 
team tournament ahead ot Indonesia. 
Australia. New Zealand etc Not bad lor 
beginners They then played in their first 
Olympiad in Argentina last year and took 
Buenos Aires by storm - a 3-1 victory over 
Iceland in the opening round In Football 
League terms Iceland are equivalent to a 
strong second division side, so one can 
measure the dimension of the Chinese suc¬ 
cess Their overall performance can be esti¬ 
mated by the tact that, in the final analysis, 
an extra two points would have brought 
them into fifth placet 

Their leading player, Chi Chmg-Hsuan. 
must be close to grandmaster strength He 
has already beaten such established grand¬ 
masters as Torre and Sigurjonsaon. and 
when one recalls that Torre Is one of the 
precious tew to have beaten Karpov as 
World Champion What amazes me is 
how someone m the position ot Mr Chi 
could possibly learn to play so well I have 
not done much research into the subiect. 
but I doubt if he has any access to our chess 
literature - weVe had no reports ol little red 
books being teplaced by volumes of Infor 
motor In any case I doubt if any of our 
books would be comprehensible Would 
you understand the Mandarin for 'isolated 
pawns are weak'? 

Still, the tact remains that the Chinese 
have learnt to play well and have done so 
very quickly Judging by the present rate of 
progress their capabilities seem almost 
limitless I wonder how Bobby Fischer 
would react to a Chinese World Champion 

This week's game is designed to show 
lust how dangerous these Orientals can. be 
The Chinese No 2. Chen Te. makes chop 
suey of a very experienced grandmaster 
White Chen (China) Black Conner 
(Netherlands). Olympiad Buenos Aires 1978 
Pirc Defence 

1- P—K4, P — QJ; 2. P— 04, N—KB3; 3. 
N—OB3, P—KN3; 4. B~«, B—N2; 8. 
P — KN4. A move that suggests they have 
not read our books 

8. P — KR3; 8. P—KR3, 0—0? A player 

of Donner's class should know better than 
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to castle into such an attack, but he was 
clearly conned by White's very Innocent last 
move 

7. P—KR4f P—B4; 8. P—CM, P—K3; f. 
P—NS, PxP; 10. P*P, N —K1; 11. 0-031 

With the very direct threat of O —R3 

11.PxP; 12. NxP. N—0*3; 13, 

O—KN3, B—K3; 14. 0-R4, P—04 (Dia¬ 
gram) Black had been relying heavily on 
this move to give his king an escape route, 
but 

15. Q—R7+. K—62; 18. Qx P + lt KxO; 17. 
B—BS+, K—62; 18. S-67 + , B—R3; 19. 
P—N6 + 1 Resigns He is mated after 19 
K—N2. 20 Bx B+. K—R1.21 BxR+or19. 
K—R1. 20 RxBt.K-N3; 21 R—R7 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


THIS defence by one o! the Aigentine play¬ 
ers in the recent South American Cham¬ 
pionships is impressive I think 

Dealer. South E-W vulnerable 

* K 5 

t A K 7 5 J 
8 J 10 9 5 

* K 5 


« 

8 3 

N 

* 

Q 7 

6 

Q 4 

W E 

6 

J 9 6 

a 

K Q 7 4 

Q 

a 

A 8 6 3 2 

* 

J 8 7 4 2 

9 

* 

AQ9 


*AJ10964? 
V 10 8 3 

8 - 

* 10 6 3 


South opened Three Spades and North 
raised to Four Spades West led the Queen 
of hearts, taken by dummy's King Declarer 
rutted a diamond and ran the 10 of spades, 
his Idea being to prevent West from gaining 
an entry to lead through dummy's King of 
dubs 

East was Henry Tarrab. described as a 
fine rubber bridge player but not well 
known in the tournament world It looks 
natural, when In with 6 O, to return a 
diamond, but that gives declarer no prob¬ 
lem. he will ruff, draw trumps, and run the 
10 of hearts, losing at most a spade, s heart 
and a club 

Tarrab kept the game alive by returning a 
tar from obvious card, the 9 of clubs, which 
ran to dummy's King Declarer can make the 
contract now if he plays Aoe and another 
heart, because if the defenders do not 
continue dubs (allowing dummy to ruff the 
third round), the King of spades will draw 
the outstanding trumps However, this 
depends on the trumps being 2-2 and at the 
Ubiri South played off several rounds of 


rumps, at riving at this position 

« - 

* - 
6 A 7 5 

8 J 
* - 

N 

* — 

6 4 

W E 

* J 9 

a K 

S 

a s 

♦ J 7 

+ A 

* 

* 2 

6 10 8 

a — 

♦ 10 



On the 2 of spades West discarded * 7 
and dummy the 5 of hearts. East had only 
one safe card now. the Ace of dubs, which 
completed a fine defence Clearly. If East 
throws the 8 of diamonds, he can be end- 
played. 


stamps 



IN 1910. to celebrate the 80th birthday of the 
Emperor Franz Joseph, the Austrian Post 
Office redesigned the currant definitive 
stamps, lengthening them to make room for 
the anniversary dates. 1830 - 1910. The low 
values of the series are still quite common 
but the three top values. 2. 5 and 10 kronen, 
are now scarce. This fine used example of 
the 10 -kr realised C90 at a recant Phillips 
sale. A similar series was Issued In the 
former Turkish provinces ot Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, whose annexation by Austria 
in 1908 aggravated the rivalry with Serbia 
which provoked the First World War 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. When was the Wall Street 
Crash ? 

2. Who were the ‘Free French'? 

3. What is the common name for 

4. Who were the Ulhans ? 

5. In tennis, when was the longest 
men’s singles’ set played ? 

8. Who is a joey ? 

7. What would a group of chicks 
bo called ? 

8 . ' What is the most abundant 
mineral in the human body ? 

9. What Is lycanthroDy ? 
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When you want a battery to last 



ask for 
Toshiba 
Anand 
first 

It's youn for the asking 
Uniqua TWO WAY 
PROTECTION which no other 
battary gives. 

Toshiba Anand's tamperproof 
Factory Seal guarantees you all 
100% of the power we pack 
into our batteries. While it's 
Metal Jacket guards against 
leakage and corrosion. 

It alt adds up to more 
usable power Hour after hour 
The first battery to really last 
Toshiba Anand. 

GUARANTEES 100% POWER 


tfodluba 

ANAND 
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DOWN WITH THE 
JANATA! 

- —.- 1 

WHETHER this is a vote on his 
prohibition policy or on his Gov¬ 
ernment's functioning, the fact 
remains that Mr Morarji Desai’s 
regime is getting increasingly un¬ 
popular with the armed forces. In 
the recent elections to the Delhi 
Cantonment Board the polling 
pattern at the exclusive booth for 
the Army was. more than 60 per 
cent in favour of the Congress (l)’s 
candidates and less than 30 per 
cent for the Janata’s candidate. 
The remaining ten per cent pre¬ 
ferred other groups, including 
Congress (S) and Independents. 
The Prime Minister, of course, 
cannot be expected to draw any 
lessons. 


GENTLEMAN PIMP 

YEARS ago a leading local daily 
reported the gct-rich-quick story of 
a “Cadillac pimp". The story was 
forgotten but the sobriquet has 
stuck. Now the Cadillac pimp has 
over the years spawned many a 
Chevrolet, Ford and even Ambas¬ 
sador and Fiat pimps in the capital. 
The Chevrolet pimp, like his guru 
the Cadillac pimp, came from the 
slums and today lives in a res¬ 
pectable residential area and is a 
name in social circles. He did 
roaring business liaising with the 
owerful and the influential in the 
ureaucrary and political circfes 
so much so that a Japanese multi¬ 
national adopted him practically 
full-time. The change of Parties 
at the Centre represented a small 
and temporary setback for him 
but now once again he is back in 
business in a big way. entertain¬ 
ing the iniuential in police, civil 
service and politics. But he is very 
strict on one point. He never 
gives his residential address to 
his business associates. This is 
for two obvious reasons. One, he 
never pays his house rent and 
two, why not be a gentleman in 
your own locality? 


•NIYAM - ANUSAAR* 

DELHI’S Chief Executive Council¬ 
lor and RSS strongman, Mr Kedar 
Nath Sahni, is famous for his 
“niyamj-anusaar” (according to 
the rules), just as Kamaraj was 
for his “paarkallam”. The joke 
is that even to his wife he is 
known only as “niyama-anusaar”. 
Sometime ago there was a meet¬ 
ing of local MPs and Metropolitan 
Councillors where Delhi Adminis¬ 
tration affairs were discussed. 



Sahni was under attack from all 
sides, including a section of the 
erstwhile Jana Sangh. A leading 
MP front Delhi who heads the 
dissident group in the Jana Sangh 
was irked bv Sahni’s “niyama- 
anusaar” answers to queries rais¬ 
ed bv the members at the meet¬ 
ing. He got up unannounced and 
uncalled bv the chair and before 
Sahni could ask him to speak 
“niyammaranusaar” and only when 
asked, brought the house down 
with his demand: “Sahmji niyama- 
anusaar to apko apna tyagpalra 
abhi de dena chhantye” (Sahniji, 
according to the rules, you should 
resign here and now). 


SORRY MR VOHRA 

REMEMBER Mr B. B. Vohra? 
He is the Secretary to the Petro¬ 
leum and Chemicals Ministry who 
was arrested in October 1977 
along with Mrs Indira Gandhi and 
some others. Vohra, it was given 
out by the then Home Minister 
Charan Singh at that time, had 
approved a foreign collaboration 
which was “scandalous". Any¬ 
way, Vohra was released on bail 
and after a few months was 
“honourably” reinstated and the 
first information report, on the 
basis of which he was booked, was 
consigned to the dustbin. It is 
widely held that poor Vohra was 
made a victim by default. Mr 
Charan Singh, who had ordered 
the action, atoned for his “grave 
mistake” the othei day. At the 
end of a meeting in the North 
Block convened to discuss the 
rationalisation of petrol and other 
petroleum product prices, _ the 
senior Deputy Prime Minister 
went up to the Petroleum Secre¬ 
tary and said: "Arre bhai, maine 
aapko p ahehana nahin H (I couldn’t 
recognise you). The secretary re¬ 
plied, “Sir. I am B. B. Vohra.” Mr 


o Charan Singh said: “Accfiba, 
= acchha. Bahur galti ho gai. Maaf 
Kama bhai” (Oh yes, I committed 
a grave mistake. Please forgive 
me.) Vohra, the thoroughbred 
civil servant that he is, politely 
mumbled: “It is all right, sir”, 
and shook hands with the Chau- 
dhury. The scar of insult suffer¬ 
ed by a respected member of the 
civil service will perhaps heal 
now. 

THE WAY TO 
JP S HEART 


IF you want to meet Janata 
leaders, go to Bombay. Some of 
them seem to be in Bombay far 
more often than they are in Delhi. 
Mr George Fernandes, perhaps to 
keep his union friends in hand, 
perhaps for other reasons, visits 
the city more than anyone else. 
But in recent times. Janata Pre¬ 
sident Chandrashekhar has broken 
a record: in the last two weeks 
of June he was in Bombay almost 
every second day, for a host of 
reasons that extended from bring¬ 
ing Nepali leader B. P. Koirala for 
a check-up to Jaslok, to hosting 
dinners for the fast-recovering Jl’. 
On June 30, Chandrashekhar 
threw a gala dinner for his 
mentor, JP, and for all the 
doctors and the nurses who had 
looked after the leader who had 
once been given up for dead by 
the Government of India. It was 
a nice gesture, though an expen¬ 
sive one. Food for the dinner, 
which was given at newspaper 
tycoon Ramnath Goenka’s Express 
Towers penthouse, was brought 
from the five-star Taj Mahal 
Hotel. The Press was not invited. 
The Press was invited, though, to 
the dinner for JP being given 
jointly by Chandrashekhar, Nanaji 
Deshmukh and Maharashtra Chief 
Minister Sharad Pawar. JP was 
expected to leave for Patna on 
July 7. Having broken all the 
promises made to JP, and for¬ 
gotten the pledges made to the 
nation at Rajghat when they came 
to power, are the Janata leaders 
trying to please the man who 
brought them to power with all 
this soft-sell? 

Footnote : Last word on the yo-yo 
arrivals and departures at the 
Indian Express: Bombay News 
Editor Krishnamurthy, who has 
seen his share of ups and downs 
In the turbulent Goenka organisa¬ 
tion, has finally changed masters. 
From July 20 he will -edit the 
Free Press Journal, which, Heaven 
knows, has had its own share of 
problems, the latest being a 
mysterious fire in the presses. 

0. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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ANDHRA DAIRY 

Breaking the limits of growth 
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i'll wait a bit longer" 

We're sorry to keep you waiting. Quite frankly we 
have rarely had such family differences. We are more used 
to working together—pooling our talent, contributing 
our individual skills for just one objective: to blend and 
deliver the finest quality Lipton teas. For over eighty years 
this has been our way of life. 

Today, with differences keeping some of our people 
away from work, we just cannot meet the total demand 
for Lipton quality teas. That's why some of you may have 
to wait a bit longer for your favourite brand of Lipton 
teas. Till then, please bear with us. 


The tea that's worth waiting for 
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In honour of 

Bertolt Brecht's centenary 

RADHAKRISHNA 

announce publication of 


BERTOLT BRECHT 

Plays, Poetry and Prose in 13 volumes 


annotated and edited by 

John Willett and Ralph Manheim 

in cfothback, at price not to exceed one-third 
of this new British edition. 

Hero is a unique opportunity to possess the complete works of the greatest 
dramatic genius of the twentieth century - Bertolt Brecht. These thirteen 
volumes, annotated and edited by John Willett and Ralph Manheim. 
include the collected plays in eight volumes, one volume of poetry and 
four volumes of prose. 

The price of each volume will be approximately Rs SO only 
First two volumes to be released on August 11 


Collected Plays Vol 1 


Brecht on Theatre 


Other volumes will be published two at a tune within 18 months, as and 
when released by tne British publishers. Eyro Methuen Ltd of London 

To receive the complete works of Bertolt Brecht at two-third of the 
Indian published pncc subscribers are invited to register their names and 
addresses with the publishers before August 10 All you have to do is fill 
in and send the subscription form and send an advance remittance ol 
Rs. 100 only Besides a 331% discount, you will receive the volumes as 
soon as they are published, by post packets at no extra charge. 

The advance remittance of Rs. 100 will be refunded in instalments with 
the supply of each volume : Rs. 7.50 per volume with the first 12 and 
Rs 10 with the last volume. A subscriber can also cancel his order and 
ask for the return of the deposit, at any time. 


Here is a Complete list 
of the volumes 

Vol 1 Baal, Drums in the Night. In the 
Jungle of Cities, The Life of Edward If of 
England, A Respectable Wedding, The Beggar; 
Driving out a Devil. Lux in Tenebris. The Catch 

Vol 2 Man Equals Man, The Elephant Calf; 
The Threepenny Opera, The Rise and Fall of 
the City of Mahagonny, The Seven Deadly 

Vol 3 Saint Joan of the Stockyards. The 
Baden-Baden Cantata. The Flight over the 
Ocean. He Who Said Yes. He Who Said No, 
The Decision 

Vol 4 The Mother The Exception and the 
Rule, The Horatii and the Curiatu. Round 
Heads and Pointed Heads, Senora Canal's 
Rides. Fear and Misery of the .Third Reich 

Vol 5 The Life of Galileo. Mother Courage 
and her Children. The Trial of Lucullus, 
Dansen, What's the Price of Iron? 

Vol S The Good Person of Szechwan. The 
Resistible Rise of Arturo Ui. Mr Puntila and 
his Man Matti 

Vol 7 The Visions of Simone Machard, 
Schweyk in the Second World War, The 
Caucasian Chalk Circle. The Duchess of Malfi 

Vol 8 The Days of the Commune. 

Turandot. Report from Herenburg. Downfall 
of the Egoist Johann Fatzer, The Life of 
Confucius. The Breadshop, The Salzburg 
Dance of Death 

POETRY Vol 9. Poems 1913-1956 
PROSE Vol 10 Brocht on Theatre 
Vol 11. Diaries 1920-1922 
Vol 12. Selected Proso 
Vol 13. Selected Essays 
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Subscription Form 


Radhakrishna Prakashan 
2 Ansari Road. Daryaganj, 
Naw Oelhi-110002 


Dear Sir. 

Please register my/our order for the complete works of Beitolt Brecht 
plays, poetry and prose, in 13 volumes, being reprinted in India at a 
price not to exceed one-third of the price of the British edition. I/We 
accept the terms and conditions stated in this advertisement and agree to 
accept, by VPP, volumes at two-thirds of their published prices, as and 
when they are published. liWe understand that the advance of Rs 100 
being remitted by me,'us today will be returned in instalments with the 
supply of each volume as specified in your advertisement 


Signatures . 


Address_ 


Designation. 


Rubber Stamp 


Jupiter 
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FROM THE START 
Amulspray-— India's most 
popular baby food 

More mothers using baby food, choose 
Amulsprey, than any other baby food. 

Because Amulsprey is • perfectly balanced 

• vitamin-enriched • easy-to-digest 

• dissolves easily 

Breast-feeding is Natural... 

Remember, mother's milk is by far the best 
for baby. It is extremely difficult to substitute 
for breast milk. 

All mothers, therefore, should feed their 
infants at the breast as long as the quantity 
of milk remains adequate. 

However, if your breast milk is not sufficient 
for baby, start him dn Amulspray. 
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Amulspray starts the growth 
only Balamul helps continue 











3rd MONTH ONWARDS 
Balamul as wall 

No other solid food is good enough for your 
Amulspray baby. 

Why a specially prepared, balanoad, 
solid food after 3 months? 

Because your baby is growing so fasti 
He doubles his birth weight in 6 months— 
his brain is 80% developed by three years. 
Milk alone is not enough. Your baby needs 
proteins, vitamins and minerals in a balanced 
form —that only Balamul ideally provides. 

Balamul—specially created for the 
Indian baby 

Balamul has been specially formulated with 
the help of the Central Food Technological 
Research Institute, Mysore and tested at the 
Christian Medical College, Vellorel 

Balamul—more nutrition, more value 

• at least 25% more protein than other 
branded cereal foods 

• more calcium. Vitamin A and C 

e fortified with balanced quantities of fat, 
iron and Vitamin B Complex 

• pre-cooked in milk. Easy-to-digest 

• delicious, mixes easily with: dal. mashed 
fruits, puddings 

Balamul givea TWICE the value for your 
money than any other branded cereal 
foods a 


FREE Informative Amul Baby Book and Balamul Growth Racord Booklet in Engluh 
Baby Book alao in Hindi, Marathi, Gujarati. Bengali. Tamil, Telugu and Malayatam. 
Write to Post Box No. 10124 Bombay 400001 with your complete addreseand 
Re. 1.00 postage stamps. 


Marksted by 

*VTAe Gujarat Cooperative Milk Marketing 
\ Federation Limited, Anand. 
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SUNDAY 


VOLUME 7 
ISSUE9 
RUPEE ONE 

AN ANANDA BAZAR PUBLICATION 



Who ‘killed’ Morarji ? The RSS, of course, besides 
Morarjl himself. M. J. AKBAR describes the final 
moments of the drama that led to the fall of the 
28-month-old Janata Government, KEWAL VARMA 
tries to visualise the likely course of future realignments, 
UDAYAN SHARMA examines the inherent failings of the 
unsung deposed leader and AJOY BOSE describes 
how the now historic first week of the monsoon 
session of Parliament passed. 


Mizoram is on the boil 
again. The truce that ensued 
with Latdenga's arrival in 
Delhi in February '72 was 
broken when, on July 2, MNF 
rebels went on the rampage 
In Aizawl •. At the root of 
this renewed insurgency 
violence is factional threats 
to Laldenga's position within 
the MNF, SANTANU GHOSH 
finds out. 



S. NIHAL SINGH, Editor of The Statesman, spent a 
fortnight touring China by himself, minus the 
straltJaoRet of a delegation, and recorded his 
observations in the book "The Gang and 900 Million”. 
SUNDAY publishes exclusive extracts from the chapter 
on Shanghai, where the author meets a typical family, 
witnesses an acupuncture operation and is taken on 
a tour of a primary school. 
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Just for justice 


W HETHER the L. N. Mis bra case 
("Who murdered L. N. Mishra?” 
June 24) was cooked up or was a 
culmination of existing circumstances 
is a matter for inquiry, not debate. 
But this much is certain that a depriv¬ 
ed family was further deprived of 
justice. It is quite shameful that 
though incriminating facts about so 
many persons abound, we are ignor¬ 
ing the need for a fresh investigation. 
A fresh investigation would not be 


vindictive; it would simply mean 
dealing out justice. 

Angara] Mohan, Patna. 

A PROPER investigation was clearly 
thwarted by interested parties. It is 
ironical that an agency (the CBI) 
which is supposed to reveal facts and 
bring the culprits to book has tried 
to suppress whatever clues are avail¬ 
able. to protect some whose interests 
are threatened. 

P. Sudhakaran, Bombay. 

MRS GANDHI and the Congress (I) 
leaders have characterised the 
Janaia’s attempt to reopen the in¬ 
vestigations into L. N. Mishra’s 
murder as a further example of their 
political vendetta against her, but 
from your cover story it appears that 
it is the Government’s duty to reopen 
the issue to see that there is no mis¬ 
carriage of justice. The Tarkunde 
Report cannot be blamed for point¬ 
ing out the partisan manner in which 
the CBI had carried out its own 
investigations into the case. 

K. Govmd, Kutthppuram. 

AT one point in the interview "RB 
(alias Bose) Jha talks” (June 24) by 
Arun Ranjan, Mr Jha says : “Dr 
Nawab of S. K. Medical College, 
Darbhanga, could have reached 
Muzaffarpur.” It is strange that an 
ex-MLC should not know that S. K. 
Medical College is not situated in 
Darbhanga but Muzaffarpur. 

Piyush, S. K. Medical College, Muzaf 
farpur. 


ACCORDING to Arun Ranjan, Ram 
Bilas Jha prevented Mr L. N. 
Mishra from being treated on the 
spot. Mr Ranjan says that R. B. 
Jha did not allow Dr Jha to meet 
Mr Mishra, sent Mr Mishra to Dana- 
pur and prevented his post mortem 
from being conducted. Mr Ram Bilas 
Jha was simply an MLC and hardly 
influential enough to have gone to 
such a length. Also. Mr Ranjan says 
that L. N. Mishra had told his wife 
that Indiraii was angry with hirfi. 
Mrs Kamesnwari Mislfra, Mr Mishra’s 
widow had only said at a Press con¬ 
ference that there should be a fresh 
robe into her husband’s death, 
rom what source did Mr Ranjan 
know of Mr Mishra’s private conver* 
sation ? 

Anadi Kumar Sinha, Bhagalpur 

MR V. M. TARKUNDE was the law- 
yer of the Ananda Margi Ranjan 
Dwivedi, the accused in the A. N. 
Ray bomb-throwing case. Mr Tar-, 
kunde lost the case and Dwivedj was 
sentenced to prison by the High 
Court. Tarkunde’s report on the 
Mishra murder case was highlighted 
by another Ananda Margi, B. M. 
Sinha, who was arrested during the 
Emergency for his involvement with 
the Ananda Marg. Both Tarkunde 
and Sinha wanted to give a clean 
chit to the Ananda Marg. When Mr 
Tarkunde had defended the accused 
in the L. N. Mishra murder case, how 
could he file a report in the case? 

S. R. Shankamarayan, Chikballapur 


Native disadvantage 

TH reference to Shyamal Cha- 
kraborty’s report "Tripura is no 
refuge” (June 17). I wish the Amra 
Bangali, an organisation formed by 
refugees who came to Tripura, grab¬ 
bed land from the poor tribals, and 
drove them to disease and hunger, 
could prove how the Tripura Tribal 
Areas Autonomous District Council 
Bill harms the Bengalees. Surely the 
people of Tripura have a right to 
safeguard their own interests ? With 
the present Bill, the Chief Minister 
Mr Nripen Chakraborty has only 
tried to restore the lost status of 
these unfortunate people. The Bill 
only attempts to demarcate certain 
areas in the State where the tribal 
population could, without pressure 
from any quarters, partake of the 
day-to-day administration of these 
areas, as in the Karbi Along district 
of Assam. This does not mean that 
the non-tribals in these areas would 
be uprooted. What, then, could pos¬ 
sibly be the Amra Bangali's objec¬ 
tions? It has, after all, made no 
effort to socialise with tribals. 

Capt A. R. Chowdhury, (retd.) Agar- 
tala 


A FEW mistakes have crept into the 
report. Firstly, all the (eight) mur¬ 
ders committed last year are yet to 
be proved to be “political murders”, 
as Mr Chakraborty describes them. 
Secondly, the mass meeting held in 
Agartala on March 27 was organised 
bv the Amra Bangali; the Ananda 
Marg, though supporting the cause 
of the Amra Bangali, did not come 
forward on this occasion. Thirdly, 
Nitai Sheel and Jogesh Saha, who 
died as a result of police firing, can 
at best be described as supporters, 
not members of the Amra Bangali. 
Lastly, the democratic front orga¬ 
nised by the Congress, Congress (I) 
and CFD in opposition to the Left 
Front Government of Tripura is no 
longer in the form of a proposal but 
already taking shape. 

A. Chatterjee, Agartala 

THE fundamental fact glossed over 
by the Amra Bangali sympathisers 
is that before Independence, tribals 
constituted almost the entire popula¬ 
tion of Tripura, whereas they have 
been reduced to a mere 30 per cent 
as a result of the massive influx 
from the neighbouring States. 

Maya Rawat, Calcutta. 


Long and short 

I N Barun Sengupta’s critical analysis 
“Problems of power” (June 24) the 
author has failed to mention that 
the Left Front Government has 
adopted two types of measures to 
combat the crisis ; one short-term 
and the other long-term. The first 
is concerned with temporary repair- 
work on the State’s power stations. 
The second is concerned with the 
installation of the new power plants, 
which should be operational by 1983. 
Bhaskar Sen, 24 Parganas. 

MR SENGUPTA has left no stone 
unturned in order to find out the 
causes of the decreasing popularity 
of the Left Front Government among 
the middle class. The CPRM) has 
no control over the increasing prob¬ 
lems of unemployment, power snort, 
age and transport in West Bengal. 
Soubhagya bant a Maharana, Bolangir. 

IN NO way does the Left Front 
Government represent vested inter- , 
ests. Its leaders in general are hon¬ 
est. though politics distorts images. 
Pradeep Sen Gupta, Digbot. 
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' Not by the letter 
of the law 

CONGRATULATE Ajoy Bose for 
voicing his concern about Lt Gen 
I. S. Gill’s misdemeanour ("Are 
Generals above the law?" June 10). 
The Defence Ministry’s double 
standards in dealing with cases per¬ 
taining to Generals and other ranks 
in the armv are bv now. clearly ex¬ 
posed. At this point, it would not 
be out of place to mention that this 
vcrv same senior officer (Lt Gen 1. S. 
Gill) was of the view that I should 
face trial by a general court martial 
for having written a letter inform- 
- ing his superior about the misdeeds 
' of his subordinates, and thereby- 
bypassing the normal chain of corres¬ 
pondence in the armv' According!'-, 
in 1974-75. although the contents of 
mv letter to Lt Gen N. C. Rawl'ev 
(who was the officer senior to Lt Gen 
Gill) were factual and mv apprehen¬ 
sions about the factors compelling 
me to bypass the normal chain of 
correspondence were proved to be 
correct, rnanv senior officers in¬ 
cluding a Major General were 
brought to book 

Whereas l was courtmartiallcd 
for a vriy minor lapse. Lt Gen 
Gill has been allowed to retire in 
spite of hiv notorious letter to a 
daily nc-wspapi i wheiem he has in¬ 
sulted our nation and national policy. 

, With the revelation of his level of 
integrity, all action ,aken bv him in 
ordering a trial against me should 
be expunged and suitable lelief for 
all wrongs done to me '■o far should 
be given me bv the Defence Ministry 
or (.ov eminent of India. 

Rame*h Dhawan, New Delhi. 

IT IS a fact that most of our coun¬ 
try’s elite are blindly pro-American 
and pro-British, as well as instinc¬ 
tively anti-Russian, and have at their 
head gasbags like Lt Gen I. S. Gill 
(retd). In his letter to the Times of 
India Lt Gen Gill has revealed his 
blundering tendency to deviate from 
the point as to whether Britain 
should allow racist public attitudes 
to persist or not. It does not mat¬ 
ter if Lt Gen Gill wants us to feel 
indebted to the British Press tor 
bringing such issues to our notice; 


Joke, or what ? 

I AM amused — not amazed — at 
Rajendra Singh’s reply (Opinion. 
June 24) to Santosh Bhartiya’s brief 
report on his encounter with him 
(May 13). If the RSS chiefs think 
that by giving interviews to or buy¬ 
ing SUNDAY they would enhance its 
credibility then they have to think 
again. By Jove, SUNDAY provides 
enough interesting material for us. 
^ l wonder if Raju Bhaiya could eluci¬ 
date what he meant by stating that 
SUNDAY has a ‘partisan’ attitude. 
To which Party does SUNDAY be¬ 
long ? As you have written, if Mr 


once the issue has been publicised, 
it must be decided on merit. Again, 
what the honourable officer calls a 
"fuss" over the death of “some per¬ 
son” is, in fact, a matter of life and 
death. To quote his own words, "no 
good purpose is served by these 
hypocritical attitudes". 

P. A. Rat Chmi'dhuri. New Delhi 

I WAS amazed to read "Are Gene- 
ials above the law?" by Ajoy Bose. 

I know Lt Gen I. S. Gill (retd) 
PVSM, AVSM, MC intimately since 
1965. It is difficult for me to 
swallow the reporter’s remarks in 
the sixth and seventh paras of his 
ar.idp. It is surprising that Mr 
Bose, being in New Delhi himself, 
did not have the patience and cour¬ 
tesy to check the authenticity of his 
ar.icle before publication Those 
who know the General well enough 
will stand by me when 1 say that 
his love for India and loyalty to the 
past and present Government has al¬ 
ways been unquestionable. He is 
too outspoken, without intending to 
be disloyal or offensive Lt Gen I. S 
Gill has not been superseded by 
Gen. 0. P Malhotra. the present 
COAS, because the former was the 
juniormost of all GOC-in-Cs at the 
time. So Mr Rose's icm,irk is not 
only superfluous and unkind, but aDo 
shows a lark of knowledge on his 
part about the General. Furthei. 
since the lepoiter has shown ignoi- 
ance on one store, it is possible tha 
his other remark about the "Gene 
ral’s son not getting an industrial 
licence" inev be imaginary. 

Col P. C. Das Gupta tie'<d), Calcutta 

Ajoy Bose replies' Col Das Gupta 
is correct about Lt Gen Gill's 
supersession since although he is 
more senior m age than the Chief 
of At my Staff, Gen 0 P. Malhotra, 
he was not technically superseded. 

I apologise foi the mistake. As- 
for Gen Gill's love and loycl'y to 
Die country and Government 
which Col Das Gupta so strongly 
asseils, I never questioned this at 
all. All I did was pom: ovt that 
Gen Gill’s letter was m contraven¬ 
tion of Aimy rules which I have 
quotea in full in my article Col 
Das Gupta is strangely silent on 
them. 


Singh had read SUNDAY a little 
more carefully he would find that it 
is not at all biased SUNDAY reports 
everything with truthfulness and cre¬ 
dibility — irrespective of Parties or 
individuals Does Mr Singh know 
that SUNDAY sells like hot cakes 
throughout the country ? If so. does 
he think that all those who buy and 
read it are nincompoops ? 

Denying that his face darkerted or 
that he was angry when he was in¬ 
terviewed by Mr Bhartiya. I wonder 
as to how Rajju Bhaiya could see 
his countenance while talking to an¬ 
other person without having a mir¬ 
ror in front of him. 

V'. B. Passah, Shillong. 


Plain one 

B K. YADAVA, Cuttack (Opinion. 

June 17) should know that air¬ 
port security rules permit a passen¬ 
ger to carry only one hand-baggage 
on. board, whether he is an interna¬ 
tional or domestic passenger. We 
have made inquiries and find that 
the statement attributed to the coun¬ 
ter staff, as alleged by Mr Yadava.is 
false and denied. 

P. Subramunycmij Sr. P.R.O., Indian 
Airlines. Calcutta. 


From records 

N ALINI KAKOTY of Jorhat 
brought some charges (Opinion. 
April 22) against the Office of the 
Regional Provident Fund Com¬ 
missioner, N-E region. Gauhati 18. I, 
as head of that office, would like to 
state the following facts From the 
records of Tocklai Experimental Sta¬ 
tion. Jorhat, it appears tha! no mrm- 
ber/employee named Mr S Bordolo! 
(as mentioned by Mr Kakotv) was/I; 
in that establishment. However, an 
employee named Mr S N. Bordoloi 
rc’ired from that establishment on 
October 31. 1978. However, the let- 
ter intimating the retirement of Mr 
Bordoloi was forwarded to mv office 
on April 19, 1979. Mr Bordoloi has 
sent no application for tih■* final 
withdrawal of his Provident Fund to 
this office. Hence the charge regard¬ 
ing delav in settling the Provident 
Fund claim is completely false and 
baspless. Regarding the Rs 1,500 
gratis, nothing was brought to mv 
notice by the aggrieved member I 
request the member to substan’iatc 
the charge. 

R. N. Banerjer. Regional Provident 
Fund Commissioner, NF. Region. 
Gauhati. 


Big difference 

TlFHEN Khushwant Singh indulges 
VV in scurrilous writing on his for¬ 
mer master (V. K. Krishna Mennni 
hr is being an Indian version of 
Malcolm Muegeridge. We are even 
told ‘hal a little malice in the sys¬ 
tem is good for a writer who wants 
to be interesting. But when Mathai 
wri'es about his former masters, he 
is being a time-server, a “namak 
baram" untrue to his master’s salt. 
M. K. Rcthish, Kottayam. 

MATHAI was not a domestic servant 
of Nehru but was paid from the 
public exchequer. Whatever Mathai 
had written about Shrada Mata is 
true, if one takes into account the 
Press reports at the time There i.s 
no doubt that Nehru was a debauch, 
going by the Press reports on the 
incidents following hLs public spee¬ 
ches. But Nehru had one great qua¬ 
lity ■ he never gagged the Press, 

P. B. Mathur, Mysore 
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Barbaad. gulistan kame ko, 

Ek hi ullu kaafi hai ; 

Har shakh pe ullu baithe ham, 

Anjaamegylistan kya hoga ? 

(One owl is sufficient to ruin a gar¬ 
den, if there are owls on every 
branch, what will be the fate of the 
garden?) 

IT 6.32 on a bright Sunday eve- 
_Jning a white Ambassador.DHB 



ped out. With him was his personal 
secretary, V. Y. Tonpe. K. C. Madap- 
pa, Secretary to the President of 
India,waschereto receive him,Surely 
without implying any symbolism, he 
was wearing a black suit. In a few 
minutes the PM handed in his resig¬ 
nation to the President in the Edwina 
room of this historic residence. For 
some people, this resignation had 
come two years too late, for others, 
at least a year too late, for yet 
others, the resignation was a few 
hours too late. But everyone agreed. 
The resignation had come too late to 
save the Janata Party, and its Gov¬ 
ernment. 

July has been an inauspicious 
month for Mr. Morarji Desai. The 


put this figure into his head is un¬ 
certain : One wonders if it was the 
Intelligence Bureau which has made 
a habit of misleading Prime Minis¬ 
ters (the most famous victim being 
Mrs Indira Gandhi). At 12.10 pm 
George Fernandes announced his re¬ 
signation from the Government, and 
struck the final nail into the coffin. 
Morarjibhai woke up only after that. 
And began struggling to get out. 
There is a saying in Punjab that an 
old man should not be considered 
dead until seven days have passed. 
Morarji's seven days began. He deci¬ 
ded to resign to give himself some 
time to put together a majority, and 
declared his intentions by retaining 
his leadership of the Janata Parlia- 
























mentary Party. This was intended to 
pressurise the President to ask him 
again to form a Government as 
leader of the largest single Party. 
It was a move which surprised every¬ 
one, particularly those in the Janata, 
like Jagjivan Ram, who had decided 
to remain in the Party in order to 
become the next PM. This decision 
could only help the Opposition: It 
was virtually to envisage yet another 
unstable Government, whatever the 
new permutations and combinations 
might be in a totally floating envi¬ 
ronment. But in classic Morarji 
fashion, perhaps be was doing bis 
last unintended service to his most 
bitter antagonist, Chaudbury Charan 
Singh — and simultaneously once 
again sabotaging his second great 
rival, Babu Jagjivan Ram. In March 
1977, Charan Singh had made Morar- 
ji PM. Morarji was inadvertently, 
returning the compliment. 

N June, Union Minister for Pctro-> 
leum.Chemicals and Fertilisers, 
Hemvati Nandan Bahuguna, had just 
returned from a trip to Moscow. He 
had signed a protocol there for the 
exploration of energy sources with 
the USSR. A protocol is an expre>- 
sion of intent, which can be follow¬ 
ed up by the two Governments sign¬ 
ing an agreement according to the 
rules of business. When Bahuguna 
returned to Delhi he found that the 
PM was upset about this, and was 
accusing Bahuguna of favouring the 
Russians. Bahuguna, said the PM, 
should have taken Cabinet approval 
prior to signing the protocol. This 
upset Bahuguna. There was nothing 
exceptional in what he had done; 
other Ministers had signed protocols 
of partnership with different coun¬ 
tries without Cabinet approval. In 
any case, there was a long and con¬ 
tinuing history of collaboration with 
the Russians in this area: Russian 
experts arc still working with us, 
Bombay High was iirst spotted by 
Soviet experts. In any case, Babu- 
guna asked his bureaucrats to check 
up how they had reached a position 
where this protocol had been propos¬ 
ed and signed. And they found 
something quite interesting: The 
origins lay in an agreement signed 
between Morarji Desai and Kosygin 
during the latter's visit to India. This 
was normal follow-up which Bahu¬ 
guna had done. 

Bahuguna was upset and pleaded 
ill health to avoid attending a Cabi¬ 
net meeting in June- After the 
Cabinet meeting was over, a visitor 
dropped in to see Bahuguna: Chau- 
dhury Charan Singh. Soon, others 
arrived:Raj Narain, Rabi Ray, S. N. 
Mishra, Karpoori Thakur and the 
troubled Devi Lai. The talk 
naturally revolved around Morarji, 
how he was handling the 
Government, and the RSS. Kuco 
kiya jaaye, (Let us do something) 
was the consensus. S. N. Mishra 
suggested that if 30 MPs could be 
weaned away and the Government 
turned into a minority, a real effort 
could be made to change the PM. 
No, it was generally agreed, that 
wouldn't work—too massy and uncet 


tain a method. Finally Raj Narain 
settled the argument, at least as far 
as he was' concerned. "Let me at least 
get out", he said. Nobody was cer¬ 
tain about what that would achieve, 
least of 1 11 Chaudhury Charan Singh. 
But sure enough, Raj Narain left. 
Very alone. 

To the great “sensible” and “res¬ 
ponsible” leaders of the Janata 
Parly, Raj Narain’s departure was a 
relief. No one, but no one. had any 
idea of what was to come. The back¬ 
room analysts were making the mis¬ 
take that -so many people had made 
before: They were underestimating 
the victor of Rac Bareli. Everyone 
was aware vaguely that Raj Narain 
had begun his campaign against the 
RSS last year, that he would keep 
talking about the problem—but who 
realised that Raj Narain would so 
successfully and dramatically rip 
apart the politics of compromise 
with communalism, would so merci¬ 
lessly line up people that everyone 
would be forced to stand up and be 
counted and be remembered for 
where he stood? Who realised that 
Raj Narain would shred the Party 
into strands by twisting the raw and 
exposed and vulnerable nerve run¬ 
ning through the body politic, the 
RSS ? 

rjkl ND yet it should have been 
I obvious to the seasoned men 
trotting through the corridors of 
power that this would happen. But 
power dazzles so much it blinds 


people, who then spend their time 
rationalising their inability to see. 
The main argument of those still 
with the Janata Party, and therefore 
with the Jana Sanghis, is that no 
question of principle has motivated 
Raj Narain, only a desire to see the 
Chaudhury as the next Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Secondly, they say, why bas the 
RSS suddenly become untouchable? 
One could go on indefinitely trying 
to argue on the first count, but there 
is certainly an answer for the second 
question. When thrf Janata was 
formed, all its codstituents promised 
to give up their old identities, and 
work together for a secular, rural- 
based programme. All that the anti- 
Jana Sangh forces have been de¬ 
manding is an implementation of 
these promises. The constitution, of 
the Janata Party has specifically said 
that no communalist will be allowed 
to become a member of the Party, so 
why has not the Party been able, as 
yet, to solve the problem of the dual 
membership — that is, thrown out 
those members of the Janata, like 
Nanaji Deshmukh or Kushabhau 
Thakre who also happen to be mem¬ 
bers of the RSS? Moreover, what 
people like Chandrashekhar have not 
sufficiently appreciated is tbat in 
these two years, communalism bas 
become a serious problem; it has be¬ 
come an issue which is losing the 
Janata votes, which is alienating the 
Janata into a small corner. Anyone 
who could articulate this issue effec¬ 
tively was bound to become a hero. 
Raj Narain has become a hero. 
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Eveiyonc, even those non-Jana 
Sunghis who have sought to seek 
their political fortunes within the 
Janata maintain today that they 
spoke about this question in Party 
forums. The most favourite word in 
Delhi today is ‘morality’ : if the poli¬ 
ticians do not stop throwing this 
word around they may succeed in 
changing the meaning of this decent 
word. With glass houses shattering 
and tempers becoming shrill, with 
self-justification taking precedence 
over ideology, Delhi became a mad¬ 
house and Parliament’s Central Hall 
a sharebroker’s market in the second 
week of July. And yet, Raj Narain 
had managed to colour the contro¬ 
versy with the one issue which could 
raise it from the level of simple 
power politics. 

The first time that the question of 
dual membership and RSS infiltration 
in the Janata Party became the cause 
of a major wrangle was in April 1977, 
at Sarnath, where the youth wings of 
the various Janata constituents met 
to form a common youth body : the 
move had the blessings of all the 
Janata leaders, including JP. But it 
was here that the non-Jana Sanghi 
youth leaders put their foot down : 
they would not allow a merger until 
the question of dual membership 
had been settled; they were not go¬ 
ing to allow their organisation to be 
infiltrated by the RSS, which had 
officially and legally no place in the 
Janata Party. Young leaders like 
K. C. Tyagi, Vinay Kumar, Markan- 
dey Singh, Rdjcndra Chowdhury, 
Sharad Yadav, Raj Kumar Jain, 
Mithilesh Singh and Chandramani 
Tripathi were firm in rejecting the 
sage advice of the elders. If the 
elders had been equally firm in their 
minds when it came to settling the 
problems of the parent Party, the 


Janata might stilt have been in 
power. 

Not that the issue was ignored. 
Clause Five of the Janata Constitu¬ 
tion was authored by Bahuguna. 
Raj Narain, Mrs Mrinal Gore etc - 
only Sunder Singh Bhandari of the 
drafting subcommittee dissented, be¬ 
cause he realised the consequences 
of debarring members of a commu¬ 
nal organisation. Chaudhurv Charan 
Singh publicly asked that this issue 
should be settled. Madhu Limave 
began a campaign against the RSS. 
And why should he not? Nowhere 
was it mentioned that the RSS was 
part of the Janata Party—so how 
could criticism of the RSS be consi 
dered an “internal Party matter”'.’ 

However, the truth is that initially, 
for most of the leaders the RSS issue 
became a lever, to be used or not 
depending on whether the Jana 
Sangh bloc supported them or not. 
First the BLD-Jana Sangh distribut¬ 
ed the northern States beween 
themselves. But Chandrashekhar was 
also wooing the Jana Sangh. There 
was discrimination in his decisions 
The BLD-ruled States were not al¬ 
lowed to have their inen as the Party 
chiefs too, but three Jana Sunghis 
became State Party chiefs—Vijav 
Kumar Malhotra in Delhi. Kusha- 
bhau Thakre in Madhya Pradesh and 
Yagyadutt Sharma in Punjab. By 
early 1978, the Jana Sangh had come 
over to Chandrashekhar's side. They 
proved this when they backed out ol 
the BLD-Jana Sangh joint effort to 
remove Chandrashekhar from the 
Party presidentship. In fact, Subra- 
maniam Swamy was the first person 
to give a call for Chandrashekhar’s 
dismissal; Raj Narain was only the 
second person to do so. But when 
the Jana Sangh stopped its tirades 
against Chandrashekhar, the- question 


of disciplinary action against its 
leaders was dropped. Raj Narain 
became "indisciplined” instead. 

But simultaneous with the ques¬ 
tions of power politics, there was 
also the fact of the growing mis¬ 
management of the country. Morarji 
was proving a disastrous PM, despite 
the benefit of two good monsoons 
and overflowing granaries. Corrup¬ 
tion began from the PM’s house. 
Today, prices have escalated either 
because of hoarding by traders or 
-heor incompetence. Social prob¬ 
lems remained totally untackled. 
And worst of all, communalism be¬ 
came a critical problem. For eight 
months now, there has not been a 
single day when Aligarh has not 
been under curfew for some hours. 
“Mich a situation has no parallel. And 
no one in Delhi, within shouting dis¬ 
tance of this famous university town, 
took any interest. Even H. N. 
Bahuguna. who has with good reason 
won the trust and affection of the 
country’s Muslims, kept quiet : pow¬ 
er had stapled his lips. He opened 
them to the media when he announ¬ 
ced his resignation : there was 
cleavage in the country between se¬ 
cular and non-secular forces and he- 
know where his place was; he had 
been a deadweight in the Desai 
Government. He spoke of the dis¬ 
illusioned mood of the country. He 
felt sorrv the Janata _ Party had 
changed as it had. “The people had 
not voted for communalism in 1977,” 
lie said, sitting on a cane chair on 
the lawns of*his house at 5 Sunehri 
liagh Road, as reporters and photo¬ 
graphers strained around him. To 
Bahuguna’s right sat Fazlur Rahman, 
{he CFD Minister of State for Plan¬ 
ning. To his left sat one of the men 
who had played a major part in 
bringing down the Desai Govern¬ 
ment, the tall and craggy Devi Lai, 
until recently Chief Minister of 
Haryana, and, till not very long ago 
a political opponent of Bahuguna. 
Devi Lai had a totally scrutable smile 
on his face. 

When the Janata came to power, 
Bahuguna and the Chaudhury were 
in opposite camps; it was an opposi¬ 
tion based on their respective politi¬ 
cal histories. They had fought each 
other on the battlegrounds of Uttar 
Pradesh, Bahuguna just pipping 
Charan Singh at the post when he 
kept the State for the Congress in 
the crucial 1974 Statewide elections. 
For a long while, Bahuguna fought 
Desai's battles for him against the 
Chaudhury. Some months ago, Raj 
Narain decided that he could not un¬ 
seat Morarji without the help of 
Bahuguna, a master strategist In his 
own right. Moreover, the main 
issue of Raj Narain’s crusade, since 
the Aligarh riots, had become the 
RSS and communalism. Surely, on 
this point they could meet. Thev 
met 

And once again the battlegrounds 
of UP proved crucial, but this time 
to cement the Bahuguna-Chaudhury 
alliance. In January, Ram Naresh 
Yadav made a pre-emptive strike 
against the RSS in Lucknow and 
eventually lost his Chief Minister- 
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ship.. Raj Manga] Pandey, a close 
relation and a lifelong political asso¬ 
ciate of Bahuguna, became the choice 
of the pro-RSS and anti-Chaudhury 
forces. Pandey would have been the 
Chief Minister of Uttar Pradesh 
today, but for one thing. Bahuguna 
withdrew his support to him. On 
February 28 of this year, Pandey was 
defeated, and a new coalition came 
into being in Indian politics : this 
was called the “UP line". 

Two months nineteen days later, 
while, the air of Bihar was still 
stinking of the corpses of Jamshed¬ 
pur where an RSS MLA had played 
a significant part in starting com¬ 
munal riots, Babu Jagjivan Ram 
walked out of this “UP line” and 
backed the Jana Sangh, providing 
the crucial votes to Ram Sunder Das 
to defeat Karpoori Thakur. A little 
more than a month later, this pat¬ 
tern was repeated in Haryana. The 
partners of Bihar, backed by a hand¬ 
ful of MLAs who had a personal 
grudge against Devi Lai, threw him 
out of power. And the man who 
became Chief Minister was a Jagji- 
vnn Ram nominee, Bhajan Lai. Bha- 
ian Lai's unsavoury record made no 
difference to -his supporters. But that 
was the last straw. The camel’s back 
was well and truly broken after that 
hv four men : Raj Narain, H. N. 
Tluhtiguna. Devi Lai and Karpoori 
Thakur. Chnudhurv Charan Singh 
played no part initially in toppling 
Morarji Dcsai. Ir. fact, the revolt 
against Morarji Dcsai was also a re¬ 
volt against Chaudhury Charan 
Singh 


HERE have always been two 

_camps in the large body of 

advisers which Cbaudbury Charan 
Singh has. They might be called the 
Raja Surajmal camp and the Chau- 
dhury Chotu Ram camp. Surajmal 
was the first jat to capture Delhi; he 
did not rule for very long, but he 
ruled, and he has the distinction of 
being the only jat whu did so. Chotu 
Ram was a very distinguished and 
powerful man; he served on the 
Viceroy’s Council. The hawks have 
advocated that Charan Singh 
should either be the PM or 
continue his political battles 
outside the confines of Gov¬ 
ernment. The doves have preferred 
to see Chaudhury as a responsible 
senior Minister in the Government 
of Morarji Desai, fighting his battles 
to become PM from within. In June 
and July, the Chaudhury was totally 
on the side of the doves. 

As mentioned, the Chaudhury was 
sceptical on the June evening 
when Raj Narain suggested resigna¬ 
tion. This time, Rai Narain suggest¬ 
ed, the leadership of the Janata was 
not the only issue; it was in fact the 
secondary issue. This time he would 
make the Jana Sangh and communa- 
lism the issue. That meeting broke 
up. Raj Narain had already been 
expelled from the national committee 
of the Janata Party by one of its 
sub-committees—a curious anomaly, 
but one which we can let pass as 
immaterial. On June 23. Raj Narain 
resigned. On this day too the Janata 


Parliamentary Board asked Devi Lai 
to seek a fresh vote of confidence 
within three days. On June 25, Raj 
Narain went off to Rohtak to address 
kisan rallies organised by Devi Lai: 
within the stipulated time Devi Lai 
lost his Chief Ministership. Now 
the hawks got active: Ham Naresh in 
UP, Kumbharam Arya in Rajasthan, 
Devi Lai in Haryana. Karpoori 
Thakur in Bibar. On July 6, three 
days before the start of the dramatic 
monsoon session of Parliament, Devi 
Lai and Karpoori Thakur had come 
to Delhi; on Raj Narain’s request. 

Meanwhile a climate ot dissent 
against Morarji Desai was building 
up. Madbu Limaye and George 
Fernandes called a convention of old 
Socialist Party members on July 8 
and 9. The letter which Fernandes 
sent out to his old comrades was a 
severe indictment of Desai's leader¬ 
ship. Addressed from 9 Motilal 
Nehru Marg. bis ministerial re- 
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sidence, Fernandes' letter said the 
Janata victory bad proved "a false 
dawn”. “The (Janata) began with 
the ethos and elan of a liberal socia¬ 
list Party, but has ended like a new 
edition of the Congress...it soon 
became clear that thi$ was only a 
Party of restoration and would carry 
out no reforms whatever as promised 
in the Janata manifesto...The situa¬ 
tion is becoming more and more 
alarming”. Tbe last chairman of the 
Socialist Party said that it was not 
necessary to break the Janata Party 
yet, but insisted that “The concept 
of Hindu Rashtra or supremacy ot 
Hindu culture is not consistent with 
secularism...No member ot tbe Janata 
Party can believe that a believer of 
any religion is an alien in this 
country and that he requires cultural 
assimilation”. The letter also out¬ 
lined the failures in the economic 
field, while praising the successes— 
but pointed out, in effect, that the 
failures damaged the Party far more 
than tbe successes helped it. These 
views were accepted in the “Con¬ 
clusions of the Two-day Consultation 
of Socialists in Delhi, July 7 and 8, 
1979”. 

In practical terms, what George 
Fernandes and Madhu Limaye were 
proposing to do was to create an 


internal crisis within the Janata by 
demanding action on Clause Five of 
tbe Constitution, and forcing a 
change in the leadership. But the 
two did have differences about who 
should be tbe next PM: George 
opted for Jagjivan Ram, Madbu 
obviously thought Charan Singh 
would be a more reasonable choice. 
But neither would turn that into a 
hard line. 

They were overtaken by events set 
in motion by Raj Narain. Even as 
Delhi was echoing with the success 
of the Socialist convention, on Mon¬ 
day July 9 Raj Narain announced 
that nine other MPs were resigning 
from the Janata Party. To the five 
hardcore Raj Narain MPs, Devj Lai 
had added four of his men in Parlia¬ 
ment : his son-in-law M. Lather, 
Manoharlal Saini, Chaudhury liari 
Ram and Maniram Bagri. The doves 
in Chaudhury’s camp were perturbed 
and they actually began telephoning 
MPs to say that this was Rai Na¬ 
rain’s personal decision, ana the 
Chaudhury had not sanctioned the 
resignations, which was true, The 
Chaudhury bad even humiliated Raj 
Narain publicly, but Raj Narain igno¬ 
red the taunts and continued bis 
work. The next day. Karpoori Tha- 
kur's supporters from Bihar left the 
Party. There were a total 11 resigna¬ 
tions. On July 11, 12 more MPs left 
the Party. The floodgates were open¬ 
ing. 

By now, the Chaudhury had woken 
up; the doves too realised that Raj 
Narain had brought it off. The green 
signal now came from the Chau¬ 
dhury’s house, and all the Bhartiya 
Kranti Dal (the original Party of the 
Chaudhury when he left the Con¬ 
gress) MPs began resigning. The 
environment turned in Raj Narain’s 
favour. The RSS issue was sounding 
the death knell of the Desai Govern¬ 
ment and the Janata Party. The 
organisation was paying the price for 
the dithering with which jt had ex¬ 
pected to bluff its way through for 
four or five years. 

ITH wilderness staring .nem in 

_the face, the Jana Sangh began 

hectic lobbying to salvage the Party. 
If the revolt could be kept down to 
just the Raj Narain-Chaudhury acti¬ 
vists, there might still be a chance 
of saving the Janata Government 
All eyes were fixed on four people: 
Bahuguna, Biju Patnaik, George Fer¬ 
nandes and Madhu Limaye. There 
were three arguments put forward 
by the status quo-ists: there was no 
possibility of a stable Government 
outside the Janata spectrum; if a 
change in leadership and the dual 
membership decision was necessary, 
as seemed likely now, then these 
issues could be taken up within the 
Party forums after the Janata had 
stood together to defeat the no- 
confidence motion against the Gov¬ 
ernment; and lastly, why should any¬ 
one fall into the trap of the Chau¬ 
dhury’s power politics? 

Till Wednesday, the Janata esta¬ 
blishment was quite sure that it 
would win. Even the opposition Par 
ties, though they had brought in a 


formal no-confidence motion, did not 
seem all that eager to actually bring 
down the Government. Even Sheikh 
Abdullah (who could have had no 
love lost for either the Jana Sangh 
or Morarjibhai after their behavioui 
towards him) had publicly declared 
himself in favoui of stability, be¬ 
cause he was convinced that uncer¬ 
tainty in Delhi would be bad for the 
nation at this stage. Sheikh Abdullah 
has only two Ml’s but his influence 
in national politics extends much 
further than many leaders with ten 
times that number of Ml’s behind 
them. The CPI(M) too was hesita 
ting.Thc Socialists led by Fernandes 
were working towards compromise 
and a solution within the Party. 

Thursday, July 12, was probably 
the worst day of the week for the 
dissidents. Rumours swept the capi 
tal that the return of the Mil’s into 


the fold had begun. Dr Murli Mano- 
har Joshi, from the Jana Sangh, told 
journalists after a dinner at the UP 
Niwas that 12 MPs had returned to 
the Janata and the revolt was fizz¬ 
ling out (this was, to put it mildly, 
inaccurate, and, if it has to be Jus¬ 
tified, can only be explained as part 
of the psychological warfare that 
was so rampant that day). This din¬ 
ner had been called by the UP Chief 
Minister BanarsJ Das for his State’s 
MPs and MLAs. But a far more im 
port ant dinner party was taking 
place at Janata Party Chief Chandra- 
shekhar’s house at that moment. 

Among -the first "establishment" 
leaders to criticise the Government, 
and by implication Morarji Desai, 
had been Chandrashekhar and George 
Fernandes. Chandrashekhar and Na- 
naji Dcshmukh, in Bombay, had 
agreed to press for a change in the 


leadership of the Janata Govern¬ 
ment, and Nanaji had unilaterally 
offered the Jana Sangh's support to 
Chandrashekhar as the next Janata 
PM. Babu Jagjivan Ram reportedly 
had received similar assurances from 
the Jana Sangh. In any case, both 
these contenders for the Janata 
leadership had decided that their 
future lay in the Party, at least un 
til they had lost the chance to re¬ 
place Desai. 

July 12 had also been very inte¬ 
resting in Parliament. The Lok Sabha 
had heard a galaxy of speakers dis 
cuss the no-confidence motion. Raj 
Narain had been vehement in his 
denunciation of Morarji. From Mo- 
rarji’s side there wero two defenders. 
Ugra Sen, former chairman of the 
Socialist Party in Uttar Pradesh, ans¬ 
wered Raj Narain sally for sally, 
witticism for witticism. But the star 
of the day was George Fernandes. 
Ha confirmed his reputation as one 
of the most brilliant orators in the 
country. In the end he was drawing 
praise from even the hostile Opposi 
tion benches. Even C. M. Stephen 
leader of Mrs Gandhi’s Party, w.d 
ked across in a line gesture and com* 
plimented George for an exceptional * 
defence of the Government. 

But if this performance heartened 
the hardliners in the Desai camp, it 
dejected those who had still not 
made up their minds. Biju Patnaik’s 
reaction was: Dekho kya kar dtyu 
George tie" (Look what George has 
done). Bahuguna commented: "Dd 
chota kar dtgai George ne r (George 
has made me dejected). Madhu Li- 
maye was not happy about the faci 
that Fernandes had taken the lead 
in defending the Government when 
even the Ministers from the Jana 
Sangh had not spoken yet. (The 
most interesting part of it all was 
that Fernandes was snubbed, after 
his performance by -the very people 
who should have been happiest. In 
the news over All India Radio that 
night, Fernandes’ defence of the 
Government, which should have been 
among the lead items by any sense 
of newsworthiness, was downplayed 
to after the middle of the bulletin. 
Instead, the Jana Sanghi spokesman 
of the Janata, like Mr Murli Mano- 
har Joshi, who had not even called 
a Press conference let alone speak 
in Parliament, was given the honour 
of the second lead. In fact, AIR'.s 
rformance through this crisis has 
en pro-Jana Sangh and pro-Morarji 
—in exactly the way it used to be 
pro-Indira in the old days. Is Mr 
Advani listening?). 

However, it was in such a coniexi 
that Atal Behari Vajpayee, Biju Pat- 
naik, Rabi Ray, Madhu Limaye and 
S. N. Mishra, a group representing 
almost all the points of view in the 
Janata, met at Chandrashekhar’* 
house. Vajpayee, on behalf of the 
Jana Sangh, seemed sincere about 
making compromises in order to 
save the Janata Party (in retrospect, 
it is certain that he would not have 
been able to carry the Jana Sangh 
with him; he waj on Saturday and 
Sunday bitterly criticised by Jana 


The melting pot 


-HANDRAJIT Yadav had just 

_returned to his house on 

Humayun Road after meeting 
Kashmir Chief Minister Sheikh 
Abdullah. Abdullah had told 
Chandfajit, “It’s not a question of 
Morarji. We will support any 
strong Government at the Centre. 
Otherwise the army will come to 
Kashmir.” The phone rings. It's 
an agency reporter informing Ya¬ 
dav of Morarji’s resignation. With¬ 
in minutes the phone rings again: 
this time it is Rajni Patel "Babuji 
resigned a few minutes back”, 
says Patel (this later proved to be 
incorrect). Sitting with Patel is 
Karpoori Thakur. He wants to 
speak to Chandrajit. He wants to 
know whether the Congress (S) is 
still standing by its commitment 
to the Charan Singh group. “We 
will stand by you but you must 
convince some members of your 
group that they cannot take us for 
granted. As far as you are con¬ 
cerned we would like to join 
hands with you but there are some 
members in your group who are 
acting difficult. But don’t worry, 
we are with you”, Chandrajit tells 
him. Turning to me, Chandrajit 
says, “We are still afraid of the 
old man (Charan Singh). He is as 
rigid and prejudiced as Morarji.” 

The phone rings once again. 
This time it is Chandrasekhar 
Singh, Member of Parliament 
from Benaras. Chandrasekhar 
Singh was one of the first MPs 
who left the Janata Party along 
with Maniram Bagri on Hie first 
day. Chandrasekhar Singh tells 
Chandrajit that there are feelers 
from Bal i'ji to organise a fresh 
defection from those MPs of the 
Raj Narain group who have al¬ 
ready defected on non-backward 
caste lines. “We want to know 


what Babuji’s strength is. Are 
you supporting him or Charan 
Singh?”, Chandrasekhar Singh 
wants to know. Chandrasekhar 
Singh is a Rajput, and therefore 
not a natural case ally of the 
Chaudhury’s backward castes. 

The night before, when Chan¬ 
drajit, had met Jagjivan Ram, 
Babuji had hinted quite clearly 
that he did not mind breaking 
from the Jana Sangh and joining 
the Congress (S) if he was pro¬ 
mised the Prime Ministership. 
"He was still calculating which 
side could ensure his Prime Minis¬ 
tership. One thing is certain, Ba¬ 
buji is ready to sit with the Jana 
Sangh in Parliament only if he 
becomes Prime Minister,” says 
Chandrajit. Chandrajit rings up 
Y. B. Chavan. Chavan tells him 
that Morarji had rung him up 
with a last-minute call for help 
but he (Chavan) had refused him. 

Meanwhile there is a phone call 
from Rajni Patel again. It seems 
that another drama is taking place 
in Bombay. Taking the opportu¬ 
nity of the political chaos at the 
Centre, Vasantdada Patil is trying 
to topple his bete noire Sharad 
Pawar’s Government in Maharash¬ 
tra. "For God’s sake send some¬ 
one to Bombay. Dada .should be 
told not to do such a thing when 
there is a national crisis is going 
on”. Chandrajit tells him. The 
afternoon of jangling phone calls 
ends with Chandrajit rushing off 
to room 410 at the Taj Hotel 
where Rajni Patel is staying. An 
emergency meeting of the Con¬ 
gress (S) Is being held there to 
decide the Party’s strategy to deal 
with the crisis. 

AJOY BOSE 
New Delhi 
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Sangh MPs for offering to change 
the Jana Sangh stands, and Bala- 
saheb Dedras snubbed him for talk¬ 
ing on behalf of the RSS). The com 
promise offered was that the Jana 
Sangh would be willing to oppose the 
idea of the theocratic state which is 
on the RSS charter. The Prime 
Minister had already wrftten to 
Balasaheb Deoras asking the RSS to 
give up its search for a Hindu Rash- 
tra. Implied at) this meeting was 
that if the RSS did not give up the 
Hindu Rashtra theory, the Jana 
Sangh would oublicly dissociate itself 
from the RSS. 

On the same day, the PM had been 
trying to contact Jyoti Basu, who was 
on his tour to East and West Europe. 
The PM’s house was convinced that 
only Basu could persuade his Party 
to iend support to the Government. 
But while the PM was trying to 
gather support from elsewhere, a 
part of his own structure was crumbl¬ 
ing. A meeting of the CFD was tak¬ 
ing place at Bahuguna's house. 
Bhajan Lai, who had become CM of 
Haryana with Jana Sangh support, 
was pleading with Bahuguna to show 
“ethics”. This was a strange plea, 
coming as it did from Bhajan Lai, 
who has rarely displayed sufficient 
quantities of this commodity. Bahu¬ 
guna told him so. After this meet¬ 
ing, it was certain that Bahuguna 
would resign. Bahuguna had already 
made it clear to Vajpayee, again at 
a meeting in Chandrashekhar’s house, 
that it would require something ex¬ 
traordinary on the part of the Jana 
Sangh to make him change his mind 
about leaving a Janata Party domi¬ 
nated by the RSS. Bahuguna really 
had no choice; if he wanted his sup- 
porters to remain with him, he could 
not associate with the RSS. 

By Friday morning, it was also 
dawning on everybody that all the 
Muslim Janata MPs were resigning. 
The RSS issue had become now far 
more Important than the question of 
who would be the Prime Minister. 
On Friday, the dissidents regained 
the initiative. Fortunately or not. 
Parliament was adjourned because of 
the water crisis (causing Inder 
Malhotra, Resident Editor of the 
Times of India in Delhi to comment 
in Central Hall, “This Government 
will go not only unwept and unsung, 
but also unwashed"), and the lobby¬ 
ing for MPs picked up pace. That 
evening Bahuguna resigned, with 
eight other MPs. Biju had also 
decided to cast his lot with the dis¬ 
sidents. Rabl Ray had left. Now 
there was one more Important target 
for the dissidents; George Fernandes. 

Fernandes had a resignation letter 
ready in his pocket. But it was not 
scheduled to be delivered to the PM 
before the no-confidence vote; it was 
going to be sent after the vote. He 
•was committed to the decision of the 
socialist group that they would de¬ 
mand a change in leadership after 
the Government won the confidence 
vote. Fornandes raced around Delhi, 
telephoned, received visitors, receiv¬ 
ed telephone calls. He was trying to 
obtain Morarji Desai’s resignation so 
that Jagjivan Ram could be elected 
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leadec Of the JPP. By Saturday's 
Parliamentary Board meeting, four 
of its members including Chandra- 
shekhar and Vajpayee had agreed to 
tell Morarji that he should resign. 
The PM, at this point, killed the 
chances of his Party's survival by his 
selfishness. He refused. He was noi 
going to pave the way for Jagjivan 
Ram. And the arithmetic that he 
seemed to have worked out was 
astonishing: he was going to win the. 
vote in Parliament, he said. 

On this day, too, the hardliners in 
the Jana Sangh, particularly the 
backbenchers, decided that their 
leaders were being unfair to Morarji, 
the man who had stood by them 
when they were being criticised on 
all sides. This further encouraged 
Morarji to be rigid. A last effort was 
made by the peacemakers on Sunday 
morning, when a proposal was mado 
to call a Parliamentary Board meet¬ 
ing. The PM refused to attend, and 
the meeting was called off. 

On Saturday, Bahuguna had won 
over a very important national 
leader: Sheikh Abdullah. If a res 
pected nationalist Muslim leader like 
the Sheikh decided to vote for Despi 
rather than against the RSS, it was 
certainly a defeat for those who had 
left the Janata on this issue. For 
one and a half hours the Sheikh dis¬ 
cussed the problem with Bahuguna 
on Saturday. After that, he bad ab 
tered his stand: he would be on the 
side of the anti-RSS forces. The 
Sheikh met all the important leaders. 
Around ten on Sunday morning he 
was at George Fernandes’ house, and 
the two had! a long meeting. At 
twelve o’clock Fernandes had resign¬ 
ed from the Janata Parliamentary 
Party and had taken his legitimate 
place in politics: against the RSS. If 
the decisions arrived at the socialist 
convention, particularly those relat¬ 
ing to ‘Hindu Rashtra’ and commu- 
nalism were to carry any meaning, 
then the other socialists should have, 
resigned too after even effort to change 
the Janata from within had failed. 
But they chose the weaker course of 
compromise with communalism. The 
weaknesses and ego-clashes that have, 
always split the socialist movement 
in the country had once again 
surfaced. 
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HE Janata Party collapsed beca¬ 
use of JourreasonsffactiOQ fighting 
by two extremely petty leaders; very 
bad government by Morarji Desai; 
the shelter given to communalism 
and communalists; and the total 
absence of any new ideas, either at 
the Government level or at the Party 
level. The pettiness of the leaders 
and their irresponsibility only shar¬ 
pened the Intrinsic failures in the 
public eye, dramatised the faults and 
lost the Party and the Government 
whatever credibility it had. The 
Janata Party has not won a tingle 
election after 1977 as the Janata 
Party: its various constituents have 
won elections because of the strength 
that their old Parties could command 
in various areas, plus the votes pool¬ 
ed in by the other Parties in the 


coalition. And as Raj Narain puts 
it, the biggest failure in the Morarp 
Government was Morarji himself. 

But if that is true, the obverse is 
equally true. The biggest stumbling 
Mock in the efforts of the Janata 
(Secular) to form a coalition Gov¬ 
ernment was none other than its 
Jefder. Chaudhury Charan Singh. 
The dithering and uncertainties that 
succeeded Desai’s resignation on July 
15 told their own story. No one was 
certain whether they were not re¬ 
placing the frying pa n with the fire. 
How would Charan Singh behave in 
relation to the working class to the 
harijans, to the cities, to law and 
order? And the worst problem for 
peojple like the CPKM) MPs, and 
socialists like Fernandes and Madhu 
Limaye was Charan Singh’s flirtation 
with Mrs Gandhi’s Party. That they 
were not willing to tolerate. What 
the answer then? A midterm 
poll? Hardly one member of this 
Lok Sabha is confident about re¬ 
taining his or her seat in the event 
of a midterm poll. If a vote were 
taken this Parliament would pro¬ 
bably be unanimoua only about two 
things: raising the salaries of MPs 
and avoiding a midterm poll. 

By the early part of last week the 
scenario was set. Chaudhury could 
become PM only with support from 
Mrs Gandhi's Party — the paradox 
here being that he could also never 
be PM if she supported him. This 
alliance would only exaggerate the 
problems that others already visua¬ 
lised in bis Prime Ministership. It 
was impossible to see the Left Front 
supporting Charan Singh in that con¬ 
text. Also, Morarji would never be 
acceptable, except by a miracle. 

That left the Permanent Third 
Force in Delhi’s power equations: 
Jagjivan Ram. But he could only be 
MP if the Jana Sangh MPs accepted 
the formula envisaged in Chandra- 
shekhar's house on July 12: the 
Jana Sangh would have to make 
some gesture to create a distance 
between itself and the RSS. Or the 
Jana Sangh would have to split The 
RSS bad become untouchable after 
Raj Narain’s campaign—in fact, this 
was Raj Narain’s main achievement. If 
this could happen, Babu Jagjivan 
Ram would surely become the first 
harijan Prime Minister of the coun¬ 
try—a long sought achievement. 
Bahuguna would surely come back to 
the fold, bringing back more MPs 
than he took away with him. 

. Since, at the moment of writing all 
this is hypothesis, we can contem¬ 
plate the last possibility: the emer¬ 
gence of the proverbial dark horse. 
H. N. Bahuguna? Chandrashekhar? 
You pays your money and takes your 
choice. By the time this issue re¬ 
aches our readers, the answer, with 
some luck, will be known. 

A Sharad Pawar type of Government 
beaded by Pawar’s mentor, Y. B. 
Chavan? Heaven knows. 

The moral of this messy story is in the 
doggerel at the beginning of this 
report: Har tbaakb pe ullu. bailhs 
ham, Anjaame gulistan kya hoga?* 
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Parliaments 
explosive 
first week 

AJOY BOSE narrates how 
the tension built up 


I ^HE storm clouds were visible 
from the very first hour of the 
monsoon session of Parliament. Like 
a grand Master of Cetemonies, Raj 
Naram rolled in through the aisles 
u! the Lok Sabha, resplendent in his 
gi •eii headgear, c/tunuan shining on 
in. forehead. Ignoring the Treasury 
benches, Raj Narain walked on to 
where the Opposition Members sa: 
and look his scat right behind CPI 
CM) leader Jyotirmoy Bosu. 

A tew minutes later his chief lieu¬ 
tenant Maniram. Bagri walked in 
sporting a huge green turban. He 
too ignored the Treasury benches, 
walked on to the Congress benches 
and sat behind D. K. Barooah, for¬ 
mer Congress President. There were 
loud jeers directed both at Raj Na¬ 
rain and Maniram Bagri from the 
Treasury benches, particularly, from 
the Jana Sangh group. Few however 
had any inkling of what was to fol¬ 
low. In the afternoon, the news was 
announced by Maniram Bagri who 
was by then sitting in the CPf ben¬ 
ches, that ten Members of Parlia¬ 
ment had left the Janata. Even then 
optimism reigned supreme in the 
Janata Parliamentary Party. “Good 
riddance,” was the general mood of 
Congress (0) and Jana Sangh MPs 
in the Central Hail. 

It was only the next day that a 
sense of impending doom enveloped 
Parliament. Fifteen more MPs cros¬ 
sed ov*-r to Raj Narain and along 
with their defection came the newly- 
elected leader ot the Opposition, Y. 
B. Chavan’s no-confidence motion. 
There was a minor drama initially 
when C. M. Stephen, former leader 
of the Opposition, acting like a “dog 
in the manger" refused to support 
the motion. It was only Raj Narain's 
group and the CPI who stood up to 
support the motion. It was only later 
that Stephen realised the irony of 
his Party's stand. 

The debate on the no-confidence 
motion next day started on a rather 
lacklustre note with a half-hearted 
speech by Chavan accusing the Ja¬ 
nata Party of incompetence and in¬ 
efficiency and asking them to “pro¬ 
vide leadership er get out”. It was 
a stumbling, confused speech, quite 
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out of keeping with the momentous 
situation. 

The most significant thing that 
happened in Parliament on Wednes¬ 
day was the absence of three Mini 
sters—Chaian Singh, Bahuguna and 
Biju Patnaik. It was an indication 
that the debate in Parliament had 
largely lost its meaning and that the 
events which would overtake the 
Janata Government and the country 
in the. next few weeks was being 
decided behind the closed doors in 
Ministerial bungalows. Meanwhile, 
the number of the MPs crossing over 
to Raj Narain continued to swell in 
a steady stream during the day and 
by the next day had reached 47: the 
Desai Government had within two 
days been reduced to a minority 
Government. 

T HE next day was a day for Socia¬ 
lists in Parliament. Netaji (Raj 
Narain) himself took the floor in the 
morning. Carrying a pile of docu¬ 
ments and books, Raj Narain was 
merciless in his criticism of Morarji. 
Quoting from Government records, 
he delved into history to prove 
Morarji’s dubious secular record. Rea¬ 
ding out a Government circular dated 
April 10. 1930 when Morarii was a 
sub-divisional officer in Bombay, Na¬ 
rain quoted an order accusing the 
present Primp Minister of “communal 
bias”. The order had demoted him 
because he failed to control commu¬ 
nal riots in his division. George Fer¬ 
nandes and Mohan Dharia were also 
targets of the irrepressible Netaji’s 
attack “George sahib, it is Swami 
and Hukum Singh Pechwan who 
accused you of being a thief. How 
long do you think a Socialist like 
you can sit with them?” Raj Narain 
asked Fernandes who was seen hur¬ 
riedly leaving the House soon after. 

Meanwhile, a strange drama was 
going on outside in the Parliament 
poren. Maniram Bagri was seen wel¬ 
coming Mrs Indira Gandhi who had 
come to Parliament to address a 
Congress Parliamentary Party mee¬ 
ting. Bagri did namoife and Mrs 
Gandhi returned the greeting with a 
pat on his back. Back in the" House 
another Socialist had taken the flooi. 


It was Ugra Sen, former colleague 
ol Raj Narain, who was taking him 
to task for splitting the Party 
"What do you want?” he asked, “a 
Patty by defectors, of defectors and 
lor defectors?” 

Vasant Sathe spoke for a brief 
while but his oft-repeated lecture on 
the necessity of a national summit 
was punctured by the constant heck¬ 
ling by the bulldog-like figure of 
Jyotirmoy Bosu who kept on badge¬ 
ring him, finally provoking Sathe in¬ 
to losing his cool. “Who are you to 
talk? We all know how you enjoyed 
your second honeymoon with your 
wife while you were in jail during the 
Emergency,” shouted Sathe at Jyotir- 
moy Bosu. The latter countered 
“Shall I tell the Hodse what you do 
with the lady from Kashmir at your 
Vithalbhai Patel house?” with 
the no-confidence motion fast dete¬ 
riorating into a farce. 

Throughout the three-and-a-half 
days of the debate, no Cabinet Mini¬ 
ster had spoken and with the ab¬ 
sence of Charan Singh, Biju Patnaik 
and Bahuguna from the House, there 
was talk in the lobby that it was 
time for Morarji to get at least one 
Minister who was not associated with 
the Jana Sangh group to speak up" 
lor the Government. George Fernan¬ 
des was the man chosen for this un¬ 
pleasant task. 

Making the best of a bad job and 
speaking just afier a. characteristi¬ 
cally Congress (S) speech by C. Su- 
bramanium, Fernandes took the floor 
and at once launched a scathing 
attack oil the Congress. As a Parlia¬ 
mentary speech it was a superb ex¬ 
ample of bypassing the main issue— 
the division in the Janata. Not even 
once was this subject broached. In¬ 
stead, armed with an array of staiis- 
tics, Fernandes set about demolishing 
the Congress benches which he did 
so brutally and successfully that by 
the time he ended his speech there 
was hardly a murmur from the 
Congressmen. 

The spirits of the Janata benches 
which had so far sagged considerably 
was suddenly enlivened. The. “spirit 
of '77 is still alive,” Fernandes asser¬ 
ted and for the first time there was 
some emotion in the applause that 
followed from the Treasury benches 
A little before Fernandes started his 
speech, Biju Patnaik made his first 
appearance in Parliament after the 
debate started and he was seen rap¬ 
ping the table in support of the In¬ 
dustries Minister after he had made 
a forceful statement on the inability 
of the Congress to form an alterna¬ 
tive Government. 

But inspite of the applause he 
earned, regardless of the many 
Members of Parliament who came 
to shake his hand after his speech, 
Fernandes had only done the best 
of a bad job. Even Stephen came 
over after his speech and congratu¬ 
lated him on his effort. His power¬ 
ful voice managed to captivate his 
audience like so manv times before, 
but the voice was of the past and 
had little relevance to what was 
happening in the present and even 
less relevance to the future. ■ 



I will bring down the 
next Government 
too if it is corrupt' 

Raj Narain, the iconoclast, tells M. J. AKBAR 


“ Netajf' Raj Narain always looks 
relaxed, but on the afternoon of 
Saturday, July 14, there was a look 
of extraordinary contentment and 
peace on his face, now covered by a 
fine grey beard. Soon this beard 
could be shaved. Mr Raj Narain had 
begun growing it two months ago. 
He would shave, he sgul, only when 
his task was done. Now the defeat 
of the Government was only a week¬ 
end away, and the number of MPs 
either joining the Janata (Secular) 
or promising Raj Narain their sup¬ 
port in the no-conftdence motion 


Q: When you left the Janata 
Party atone did you have any idea 
that so many people •would even¬ 
tually follow you? 

A: Dekhiye, I believe in the rule 
that if you believe that something 
is the right thing to do, then do not 
hesitate in doing it. And don’t wait, 
walk away alone, and the caravan 
will follow. Dr Lohia was conscious 
for a while on the day he died in 
the Ram Manohar Lohia Hospital 
(then known as Willingdon Hospital), 
and he had said, ‘Do not worry how 
many people are with you: If the 
purpose is right, and if the cause is 
for the poor and in the interests of 
the country, then even if you are 
alone, walk on. People in lakhs will 
come behind you.’ I was convinced 
that if Morarjibhai remained the 
Prime Minister then this country 
would be totally ruined. That is 
why l resigned. 

Q: Will the next Government be 
stable? 

A: Yes. The next Government 
will be far more stable than this 
Government. But I have a personal 
belief: Mujhe nafrat nahin thi angrez 
ke kaum-o-sooraf n, niujhe jo bhi 
nafrat! thi, woh thi andaaz-e-hakumat 
se (I did not dislike the faces or the 
community of the English, I dis¬ 
liked their rule). Aur jo apno ki 
hakumat aaj rahmaU ho nothin sakti, 
to apno ki bhi, soorat se muhabbat 
ho nahm sakti (and if today I do not 
agree with the attitudes of our Gov¬ 
ernment, then I cannot have any 
love for our Government either). 


against Morarji was snowballing. Two 
MPs, separately, came while we were 
sitting there. They represented 
another handful of support ; valuable 
support when the game of numbers 
was being played with such intensity, 
when bedridden MPs were flying in¬ 
to Delhi to throw their voltes. The 
man who started it all was munch¬ 
ing fried bhutlh (cobcom) straight 
from a farm. "This is not the way 
to eat it ” he told his friends silimg 
there (a group which mcluded the 
last Chief Minister of VP, Ram 
Naresh Yadav). "I used to boil the 


Once, the average life oi a Govern¬ 
ment in France was ten months. The 
point is that you must not get up 
set about a change in Government. 
Bansidhar is one of our fapious 
poets, and he says, badlo baar baar 
sarkar, do chaar baar ke adla-badli 
mein paoge barhiya sarkar (Keep 
changing Governments : after a few 
times you will get a good Govern¬ 
ment). I have said this before: if 
the Janata Government is bad we 
will change it, and if the next Gov- 



When an independence 
movement could take 
place without the 
Jana Sangh, then we 
can also create a 
socialist society here 
without the 
Jana Sangh. 


bhutta, lace it. with butter and salt 
and then eat in." On his fingers 
rested three heavy rings. On his 
forehead was a large red tika. The 
walls of the small room were cover¬ 
ed with pictures of gods and godmen 
(including a miniature portrait of 
So* Baba), while in the adjoining 
room large portraits of Ambedkar , 
Gandhi, Dr Ram Manohar Lohia and 
Jayaprakash Narayan dominated the 
view. On the gate of his bungalow, 
Raj Naram’s name is written in the 
curving script of Urdu: these images 
summed up the man. 


ernment is corrupt, we will biing 
that down too. That is why I have 
believed that it would not he correct 
For me to join any Government. I 
did not want to join the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment (in March 1977) but wtien 
JP’s letter came with a personal re¬ 
quest that 1 should join the Morarji 
Government, and Chaudhury Sahab 
also insisted that I should join, and 
said that he would not lake the oath 
until I joined, I joined. But I was 
not feeling happy while I was in 
the Government. The tragedy was 
that when I put an arm on the shoul¬ 
der of a chaprasi, the reaction 
would be that how could the secre¬ 
taries run their departments and 
enforce discipline if the Minister put 
his arm on the shoulders of a chap¬ 
rasi ? Understand ? The social divi¬ 
sions that exist today, the ladders 
that have been created : where one 
person is a constable, then there >* 
a head constable, then a chotka 
daroga, then barka daroga, then a 
deputy SP and so on : all these divi¬ 
sions must go. Where there arc such 
divisions there must be only two or 
three now. 

9 • The game of numbers that is 
going on now... 

A : Our numbers will increase 
substantially. 

Q: However many people come 
over to you, and assuming that you 
will not take the Jana Sangh with 
you.... 

A : There is no possibility of hav¬ 
ing a stable Government with the 
Jana Sangh. The meaning of creat- 
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of the Morarji 
Government 
was Morarji. 


ihg a “stable Government ’ with the 
Jana Sangh is massacre, anarchy, 
killing ot Muslims, destruction ot’ 
Christians, and putting the Adivasis 
and Harijans in a disadvantageous 
position. 

Q: But you had an alliance with 
the Jana Sangh. 

A : We had an alliance to remove 
the Indira Government. Our mistake 
was to take the Jana Sangh into the 
Government. When the task of re¬ 
moving Indira had been done, we 
should have put a stop to this alli¬ 
ance. We should have had a Gov¬ 
ernment without the Jana Sangh. 
Has the Jana Sangh taken any part 
in the national movement ? They 
always rebuked Mahatma Gandhi. 
When an independence movement 
could take place without the Jana 
Sangh, we can also create a Socialist 
society here without the Jana Sangh. 

Q: I have never understood how 
the RSS farces, who publicly apolo¬ 
gised to Mrs Gandhi and welcomed 
the Emergency during 197S, became 
part of the anti-Mrs Gandhi coalition 
during the elections. 

A : You see, we went to jail on 
the first day of the Emergency. And 
those remaining, maybe Nanaji Desh- 
mukh the secretary (of the Lok San- 
gharsb Samiti formed to fight the 
Emergency) ... Nanaji Deshmukh is 
an unusual man, he has a strange 
character, which an ordinary man 
does not have. He can talk in many 
tongues at the same time. On the 
one hand he used to tell the Jana 
Sangh people to infiltrate the Con¬ 
gress, but when this did not succeed, 
he became worried. Why are you 
blaming the ordinary worker of the 
Jana Sangh (for surrendering during 
the Emergency) ? Look at their big¬ 
gest leader: Balasaheb Deoras. 
after all, they believe in following 
the leader’s decisions implicitly, that 
is part of their creed. They believe 
that one man’s decisions should be 
accepted by everybody else. And 
they arc totally against democracv. 

Q: When did you begin feeling 
that the RSS was a dangerous orga¬ 
nisation 7 

A : I have been aware of the RSS' 
danger since 1940. 

Q: No, I am talking about after 
1977. 

A : I was aware of the danger of 
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the RSS from the beginning. I .re¬ 
quested Chaudhury Sahab not to 
have any truck with the RSS. I told 
him that Balasaheb is a cheat. Chau¬ 
dhury Sahab began saying : RSS ka 
dimmagh ab thora theek ho gaga hai 
(They have changed). Now, 1 was 
the last to be released from jail, and 
I thought that if overyone is vouch¬ 
ing for them, then they must have 
changed a little. A section of the 
alliance was an enemy of the Mus¬ 
lims, Christians, Adivasis and Hari- 

t ans — remember that Guru Golwal- 
;ar has written that the concessions 
given by the Government to Adi¬ 
vasis and Harijans should be with¬ 
drawn immediately — and I knew 
that their alleged change was a lie, 
a fraud, but I accepted the argu¬ 
ments of the others. Then, the 
Jana Sangh got far greater represen¬ 
tation in scats than it deserved on 
the basis of its electoral strength. 
But when the Jana Sangh started 
demanding the Industry Ministry in 
every Government, whether at the 
Centre or in the States then 1 began 
to get suspicious. Not only Brijlal 
Verma, but in every State — in UP, 
Haryana, • Bihar, everywhere. The 
reason for this was that they wanted 
to befriend the industrialists and 
take money in return. They started 
this. And when they had collected 
money, the RSS shakhas began sprou¬ 
ting up — about eight or nine months 
after the Janata came to power 
Ministers began attending the sha- 
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If there is a mid-term 
poll then not a single 
person from* the Jana 
Sangh will win. 


khai. Then I realised that it was 
not possible to work with them any 
more. Soon after this, the Aligarh 
riots took place. This riot, in a way, 
simply jelled together all the various 
thoughts and feelings in my mind : 
Now, I decided we should have no 
truck with the RSS. The final deci¬ 
sion was taken after the Aligarh 
riots. 

Q: Chaudhury Sahab has alum!/. 1 ! 
seemed to be softer on the RSS than 
you. 

A : No. Never. Despjte Chaudhury 
Sahab being in the Government, he 
wrote the strongest possible letter to 
the PM and to the President of he 






Party (qn_ communalism in Janata). 
He was the first person to raise the 
question of dual membership in the 
Party, on July 8, 1977. 

Q: What k your relationship with 
Chaudhury Suhab now, particularly 
after his recent) statement against 
you? 

A : Forget that statement, some¬ 
times statements are made in irrita¬ 
tion. Gandhi has written that one 
statement by an individual cannot be 
taken as the. real view of the person. 

0 ■ Did. the Chaudhury have any 
idea that so many MPs would leave 
the Janata Party 7 

A : Now this I cannot say. 

Q: There are two options open — 
eti alliance with the Congress or 
with Mrs Gandhi's Party. You huve. 
in the past, opposed both these Par¬ 
lies bitterly. Is there any possibility 
of an alliance with Mrs Gandhi in 
the ejforl to form a new Govern¬ 
ment? 

A . I have engaged my mind a< 
the moment in bringing down 
Morarji Desai’s Government. Aftei- 
wards I will think about what to 
do (in the future). 

Q : Nelaji, this interview is being 
published in the July 22 issue of our 
magazine. Not tomorrow as news¬ 
paper journalists can manage to do. 
I’m sure you can give an answer 
to us (laughter). 

A : (Laughs) How can I commit 
anything for the sake of your inter¬ 
view ? If the interview is being 
published on Jul. 22. ask me this 
question on July 17, or on July 18 
(laughter). 

Q : What to do, Netaji, our print¬ 
ing process takes f*ve days at least. 

A : (Laughs) Change the process 
this time. 


□ 


Why do you think the Janata 
Party broke up ? 


A-' When was the Janata Party 
ever formed ? That is the question 
l want to ask you. The Janata Party 
never came into existence. Yes, a 
Government did come into existence. 
Those who were given the respon¬ 
sibility of forming a Janata Party 
proved to be totally unfit, unable to 
do so. 


Q: Why 7 Are you pointing at 
Chandrashckhar ? 

A : Why only Chandrashckhar ? 
All. They never formed any Party 
from the beginning. They may have 
imposed things from above, but they 
never decided anything from below. 
How a Party committee is formed, 
how a Party membership is created, 
how a Parly leadership is created : 
They have never done all this. Our 
national committee looks like a con¬ 
ference. 

Q: But you are also at fault. 

A : Yes, of course. I proposed the 
name ot Chandrashckhar, my mis¬ 
take, 

Q : Tell us ; Don't you feel sad 
that the Janata Party is breakng up? 

A : Me ? rnanaswi karya arthi, ria 
qane dukham na sukhatn (the man 
of action does not know sorrow or 



Keep changing 
Governments. After a 
few times you 
will get a good 
Government. 


joy). He who is ,i prison who can 
keep his niiiul iiihI-i control, does 
not think ol sorrow or joy. He will 
remain a man of anion, why does 
he need sorrow ? 

(>: Today, a spokesman of the 
Government has s\rrcad the idea that 
Morarji may step down and a Gov¬ 
ernment could be formed with the 
people who have left the Janata and 
the Jana Sangh — that is, she old 
equation minus Morarji. Will you 
accept such a solution ? 

A : No As tar as I am concerned 1 
will no 1 accept any such agreement. 
Let Moral ji go. Hut at the same time, 
Atal llehari Vajpayee must go. Advani 
should, all the members of RSS 
should go, all the Stale Governments 
in which the Chicl Ministers belong 
to the RSS. they should go. We are 
not against any particular individual. 
We aie against the RSS on 
principle. This is a fight between 
Godscism and Gandhism. Do we 
want God.sc or do we want Gandhi ? 
•II we want Gandhi, lei all RSS men 
go, what we have done in UP will 
be done eveiv where 

Q: Then will the Chaudhioy be¬ 
come PM 7 

A: This I can’t say. but the possi¬ 
bilities ,»ic there. This will be deci¬ 
ded finally alter the downfall of the 
Morarji Dosai Government. 

Q: What do you tiimk will be the' 
results of u mid term poll if it were 
held ? 

A : If there is a mid-term poll, not 



Balasaheb Deoras 
is a cheat. 


a single person from the Jana Sangh 
will win. Atal Behari Vajpayee can¬ 
not win from his constituency, you 
can take that in writing from me. 

Q : Do you think your Parly will 
gel a major! y in-the next national, 
elections ? 

A : Yes. And this time we will dis¬ 
tribute our ticket* ourselves. You 
see what happens in Gujarat. But 
there is i)o possibility ot a national 
mid-term poll taking place now. How 
can that happen? You must remove 
it from the minds ol the people . No 
mid-term poll will be held. Those 
who are removing the Moiarji Gov¬ 
ernment are prepared to form an¬ 
other Government. 

Q : How do you intend to solve the 
problems which have already assum¬ 
ed serious proportions; for instance, 
the bonus problem? 

A : That is (comparatively) a 
minor thing I n a budget of Rs 
6,000 crorcs, Rs 70 crones ran always 
be found. 

Q : W/iat do you think. <n summing 
up, was the major failure of the 
Morarji Government ? 

A: Tie biggest failure was 
Morarji. ^Morarji is a man .without 
conception, without direction, with¬ 
out any willpower to do anything. 
He has got nothing. He begins to 
talk ' before any conclusions are 
reached. 

Q : Do you remember that you per¬ 
sonally made Mm Prime M.nister? 

A . That was my mistake. Chau¬ 
dhury Sahab told me to take the tet¬ 
ter and I took it. You are right in 
saying that if I had insisted at that 
time, Morarji would not have be¬ 
come Prime Minister. I am accept¬ 
ing my mistake. J got deceived. I 
had never been intimate with hjm. 
He was in Congress, I was a Social¬ 
ist, and we always used to think him 
to be a reactionary. Theie is just 
one thing (in his favour) : He was 
in jail for 17 months (under Mrs 
Gandhi). 

Q: Do you now think that Babu 
Jaqjivan Ram would have made a 
better PM than Mr Morarji Desai? 

A : But Jagjivan Ram was the 
man who introduced the Emergency 
Bill in Parliament. That was the rea¬ 
son why he was not accepted as PM. 

0 : Why do you think the Socialists 
never unite even at crucial moment's 
like this ? 

A : The answer is with you. There 
are more than a hundred types of 
Socialism. How can you have one 
type of Socialist Party ? 

0 : Didn't you expect George Fer¬ 
nandes to resign (too ? 

A: 1 was expecting that lVinandps. 
ultimately, will resign. This is a 
fart. But since he h.r- no* resigned 
lill now, I am without o-ipr now. Of 
course, he can still 'e-Tan He is 
not a defeatist But when Madhu 
f.imave cannot persuade him. who 
else can ? If he comer, t shall em¬ 
brace George. (Note • George Fer¬ 
nandes came the next day — on 
Sunday, July 15). ■ 
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The insurgency game 


Does everybody in Mizoram gain by the exchange of 
bullets? SANTAIVIU GHOSH reports from Silchar aftei 
meeting rebel leaders (one of whom is the Chief 
Minister's son) and local politicians. 



S LOUCHING in a swivel chair in 
the conference room of the Cir¬ 
cuit House at Silchar on June 28, 
Mizoram’s soldier-turned-politician 
Chief Minister Brigadier Thenphunga 
Sailo told a crowded Press conference 
that “The Mizoram Government has 
no real control over the outlawed re 
bel Mizo National Front". A pensive 
looking Biigadier Sailo, 56, continued 
in his guttural voice: ‘‘Mizoram has 
been in the grip of a bloody insur¬ 
gency for the past 13 years. Many 
Mizos and non-Mizos have become 
victims to the wrath of the MNF 
during these years...Sometimes peo¬ 
ple in Government even become 
helpless in the face of the MNF 
hostilities.” 

This candid observation of the 
Mizoram Chief Minister, only three 
days before the end of the threat 
deadline issued by the insurgents to 
non-Mizos, appears paradoxical in the 
context of the fact that Union Terri¬ 
tory of Mizoram, with an area of 
21,087 sq km and a population of 
337,000, is a ‘'high priority security 
zone" where at least one mountain 
division, a brigade of BSF and eight 
battalions of CRPF are billeted, while 


the .number of MNF hostiles is vari¬ 
ously estimated as around one thou¬ 
sand. A senior ulficcr of a mountain 
division in its tactical headquarters 
near Aizawl described the MNF 
strength as “peanuts” and said “we 
can crush these rag-tag desperadoes 
in the shortest possible time provid 
rd we are given a free hand”. 

But the words of Brigadier Sailo 
rang ominously true as the MNF 
guerrillas, in their hit-and-run jungle 
assaults, rocked the strategic Aizawl 
district of Mizoram soon after the 
expiry of the July I deadline for the 
non-Mizos to quit Mizoram. 

I was resting in Aizawl’s Circuit 
House on the quiet curfew bound 
evening of July 2 after an eight-hour 
bumpy ride from Silchar to Aizawl. 
It was 8.50 pm and suddenly the 
eerie silence of the hilltop capital’s 
curfew night was pierced by pistol 
shots echoing from Mission Veng, an 
area in the capital's southern fringe 
known for its sympathy for the un¬ 
derground. The pistol shots appa¬ 
rently came as a signal for the 40- 
odd activists of “T” battalion of the 
insurgents to attack the Khatla Bazar 


area near Circuit House and the 
transmitter installation of the 1 KW 
Aizawl station of AIR with stenguns. 
Through the window of my room 1 
saw jeeps with troops racing madly 
Jown the street facing the Circuit 
House even as the MNF in a daring 
raid struck at the Shivaji Tilla area 
housing the police complex and the 
Arya Mess where the IGP and deputy 
inspector-general of police live. The 
insurgents sent a volley of shots aim¬ 
ing at the jeep of DIG (Special 
Branch) R. S. Chopra. IGP Ved P. 
Marwah had a lucky escape when 
snipers’ shots swished past the car 
in which he was proceeding towards 
the police complex. After a seven- 
hour lull, rebels fired a few shots 
again at the AIR transmission centre. 
As the CRPF returned the MNF fire 
emanating from .303 rifles, the hosti 
les managed to slither across to their 
safe hideouts in the capital town 
through the labyrinthine jungle-paths 
so familiar to them. 

This assault on Aizawl camp a day 
after another daring attack when six 
rebels armed with automatic weapo'ns 
raided the bungalow of Civil SDO 
Lutfur Rahamaii Laskar, 36, a soft 
spoken Mizoram Civil Service officer, 
at Kolosib town on the Silchar- 
Aizawl state highway, and killed on 
the spot two CRPF jawaos who inter¬ 
cepted them. That the MNF could 
carry out these raids in security- 
strict Aizawl without a single acti¬ 
vist being caught or shot at during 
the actual act bears out the state¬ 
ment of Brigadier Sailo about the 
absence of “real control” over them. 
Interestingly, this is the first large- 
scale shoot-out at Aizawl after the 
abortive MNF uprising in March 1966 
during which the town was seized 
by about 4,000 rebels for a week. 

The revival of terrorism by the 
MNF after over a decade has been 
attributed to non-Mizos remaining 
in Mizoram even after the expiry of 
the quit notice deadline. But the in¬ 
surgency watchers trace the genesis 
of the recent violent developments 
to the escape of two of Laldenga 
aides from the chief’s residence at 
Giilmohor park in New Delhi in early 
January this year to MNF - sanctua¬ 
ries in the Arakan jungles in Burma 
bordering Mizoram. The mission of 
the aides was to try for the rehabi¬ 
litation of the architect of MNF in¬ 
surrection, Laldenga, then in the 
doldrums after losing the president¬ 
ship of the rebel body on June 28 
last year and to revive insurgency 
on the fresh demand of total inde 
pendcnce for Mizoram. 

According lo rebel sources ai 
Aizawl, on the misty and cool morn¬ 
ing of January 6 Laldenga’s white 
Ambassador car rolled out of the 
Gulmohor Park residence with his 
two aides—Zoramthanga, 35, and 
“Major” Tawnluia, 34. while Zoram 
tlianga was then the general secre¬ 
tary of the MNF, Tawnluia was Lal¬ 
denga’s ADC. Near the All India Ins- 




tltute of Medical Sciences, the car of 
the rebel, godfather gathered speed 
but soon came to a halt under the 
swirling mists to allow its two occu-. 
pants to stealthily disembark. Two 
New Delhi based Mizos who were 
waiting there scrambled into the car 
to hoodwink the intelligence men 
who were tailing Laldeoga’s car in a 
jeep. The aides who were already 
booked under fake names on an 
evening flight to Calcutta sped to the 
airport. On January 7, they boarded 
a Silchar bound Pokker Friendship 
and from there they went to Aizawl 
on the same day by car. From Aizawl, 
to evade the security vigil, Zoram- 
thanga and Tawnluia trekked to 
nearby Tanhril village, stayed there 
for three weeks and then left for the 
Arakan forests with the apparent 
help of some Opposition leaders. 

After the aides reached Arakan, 
they found to their dismay that the 
stock of Laldenga among the rebels 
was at a low ebb and the MNF was 
confused after three changes in 
quick succession in the top leader¬ 
ship. They also found that the MNF 
movement had temporarily passed 
into the grip of a mysterious Mizo- 
Kuki evangelist woman from Burma, 
Miss Parent, who surfaced in the 
rebel headquarters in early Septem 
her. This 35-year-old lady was known 
as a flamboyant anti-Laldenga 
rebel and she preached a bizarre 
gospel predicting the birth of a mv 
thical Mizo hero in 1980. The new 
born, according to Parchi, would lead 
the Mizos to their destiny. Parchi, 
who visited the link office of the 
MNF at Aizawl last year has been 
described as an attractive and viva¬ 
cious woman with a fair amount of 
sex appeal. She had a Seventh Day 
Adventist background. Soon she floa¬ 
ted a cult named Ramtutlung for a 
“covenant with God to redeem the 
pledges of Mizos". 

Parchi brought Tlanchhuaka, 48, 
a Mizo from Manipur and then num¬ 
ber two in the MNF set up, under 
her spell and began a high pitched 
propaganda against Laldenga. Par- 
rhi’s grouse against Laldenga, whom 
she had never met, was reportedly 
endorsed by her one-time lover. 
Biakvela—an MNF hawk who seve¬ 
red his ties with the rebel boss after 
the July 1,1966 accord between the 
MNF and the Home Ministry. The 
anti-Laldenga moves gathered mom¬ 
entum with many rebel stalwarts 
joining in. On October 25, Tlanch 
liuaka, in a dramatic coup—the third 
since June 28 in the MNF, captured 
power and sent two opposing '‘Gene 
rals", Kawlvela and Biakchhunga, to 
gaols along with their associates. The 
45-year-old former Chin Rifles havil- 
dar, Biakchhunga, heading the big 
gest anti-Laldenga faction of 300 
activists, became the MNF president 
on June 28 last year, ousting Lal¬ 
denga in the first bloodless coup tn 
the MNF. He, however, lost the post- 
tion after Laldenga remote-controlled 
an agitation against him from his 
New Delhi residence. 

But Parchi's rise was transient. 
She, believed by many as having an 
American connection, soon became 


disillusioned with the rebels. She 
quietly married a Burmese Mizo. 
younger than her by ten years, and 
left for Paletewa in the Arakan hills 
to settle there. With this ended the 
evangelist as well as the romantic 
phase of Mizo insurrection. 

As Parchi’s spell waned, the fourth 
coup by a pro-Laldenga man, Rual- 
china, on January 10 this year rock- 



Latdenqa, president- of the MNF 


cd the rebel hideaways. He nomina¬ 
ted a non-controversial man, Mai- 
swama Colney, as acting president. 
Colney, who took over on Januarv 
24, is the younger brother of the pre¬ 
sident of the Mizoram unit of the 
lanata Party, Hrangthanga Colney. 

With a pro-Laldenga man now In 
the saddle, Zoramthanga and Tawn- 
luia found it easy to win back the 
allegiance of the recalcitrants num¬ 
bering about 800. An election was 
held on April 24 and Laldenga rode 
back to the post of President on the 
crest of a massive support after a 
gap of about ten months. 

Soon after his rehabilitation, Lai 
denga wanted to gain credibility bv 
destabilising the situation in Mizo 
rain. He wanted a resurgence of 
Mizo nationalism by serving a quit 
notice on June 2 on non-Mizos with 
a one month deadline. He also revl 
ved his demand of independence foi 
Mizoram and the “Mizoram for 
Mizos” slogan which he gave up dur 
■ng the famous Calcutta Convention 
of the rebel leaders in February 
I.97G. His faction's gamble of killing 
R. K. Choudhury, a PWD SDO, at 
Saitual, 102 km from Aizawl, on 
June 13 clicked as reprisals against 
the Mizos at Silchar, Choudhury’* 
home town, produced a sharp anti- 
Vai (plains people) reaction in Mizo¬ 
ram. Laldenga wants Mizos to deve¬ 
lop an ethnic exclusiveness as it will 
help him launch a psychological war 
fare against the Government of India 
and the plains people. The spate of 
snipings by the guerrillas are inten¬ 
ded to deliver a message that only 
the Laldenga faction of the MNF 
has the strength to challenge the 
establishment. The rebel leader also 
wants to hustle the Central Govern, 
ment into accepting his terms before 
the resumption of peace talks, with 


a deliberate spurt in terrorism. The 
peace talks that started after Lai 
denga’s arrival in India in January 
1976 fizzled out as the Home Minis 
try charged Laldenga with raising 
“impossible demands apparently for 
his personal ambition”. In his Nov¬ 
ember 14, 1977 letter to the then 

Home Minister, Mi Charan Singh, 
Laldenga demanded “Statehood for 


Bad blood 

J UNK this year was the crudest 
month tor both Mizos in Ca- 
rhar and non-Mizos in Mizoram. 
Though their common heritage 
goes back to the beginning ol this, 
century when some enterprising 
Bengalee businessmen settled in 
Mizoram, relations got soured 
during some frenzied hours in 
mid-June. It all started when the 
dead body ot R. C. Choudhury, a 
PWD SDO, who became the first 
victim of the renewed MNF terro- 
lism, was brought to Silchar, his 
home town, in the early hours of 
June 15. Emotion ran high during 
the funeral procession and people 
in small batches stinted wreaking 
their fury ori Mizos and Mizo 
houses. Three Mizos wete iepor- 
tedly killed. 

As the news of the Silchar vio¬ 
lence travelled to Aizawl, Mizos. 
known for their serenity and level¬ 
headedness, flew into a rage. Stu¬ 
dents and youths commandeered i 
trucks and buses and started to | 
wards the Cachar bordetin afonr 
thousand strong procession. Many 
of them were carrying arms. It 
could have been a repetition of 
thp Assain-Nagtikind border mas¬ 
sacre on January 5 had not they 1 
been pacified by the persuasive 
powers of Mizoram Education 
Minister F. Malsawma, 30. TUa 
dead bodies of the. three Mizos 
killed at Silchar were handed over | 
to the students and they were ulso j 
mollified when informed of the I 
total repatriation of all Mizos liv- { 
ing at Silchar. A lew stragglers i 
among the students who returned 
to Aizawl, however, pillaged and 
burned non-Mizo shops in the 
early horns of June 17 at Burra- 
bazar, the commercial hub uf 
Aizawl. 

Till early July, the fear psycho¬ 
sis that gripped the Mizos at Sil¬ 
char and non-Mizos in Mizoram 
bad not abated. Not a single Mizo 
could be seen on the streets in ! 
Silchar, gateway ot Mizos to out- j 
side world. Non-Mizos also dared 
not venture out in Aizawl streets. j 
Cachar police however did a com- I 
mendable job by quelling the dis- ! 
turbances in a matter of hours 
and rescuing about 300 Mizos, j 

thus preventing the conflagration ! 

from spreading. The trouble- j 

shooter police chief of the district, , 

P. K. Mishra, was in lured while j 

trying to save a few Mizos front ; 

the mob fury.__ 
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Mizoram with certain safeguards" 
and "a suitable office” for him in the 
all-party interim Mizoram Govern 
ment during the transition period. 

The current upsurge of violence 1» 
being spearheaded by a dedicated 
band of about 150 Laldenga extre¬ 
mists. They are under the leadership 
of one selt-styled ‘Colonel’ Ralyunga 
the Union Territory commander, and 
are divided into six battalions — 
each comprising about 30 to 40 acti¬ 
vists, including some new recruits. 
Other Laldenga hardcores—estima¬ 
ted at about 300—are at Dinthar in 
the Chittagong Hills Tract in Bang¬ 
ladesh for training and indoctrina¬ 
tion. These insurgents secured their 
arms—mostly G3 rifles and sten 
guns—from China and Pakistan be¬ 
fore the liberation of Bangladesh. 
Pakistan gave them mainly American 
arms. A crack commando team of 40 
hostiles has been detailed for Aizawl 
town and its leader has been identl 
tied as “Captain” Malsawma. 

An Intriguing facet of the MNP 
insurgency is the rebel pipeline to 
overground politicians, many of 
whom are “returnees" from the re¬ 
bel fold. These overgrounders are 
the clearing house for the intetiw 
gence for the hostiles and many of 
them provide shelter to the rebels 
who are in hiding or on tfte run. 
When I evinced interest in meeting 
some rebel leaders belonging to the 
Laldenga faction during a chat with 
a senior official of an intelligence 
agency, he quickly scribbled an 
Aizawl phone number on a slip of 
paper and told me that the subscri¬ 
ber of that number could assist mi 
in arranging a secret meeting. Curi. 
ously the subscriber turned out ti 
be a Congress(I) leader. Again. i< 
was R. C. Lalrinthanga of the Con 
Kress(I) who allegedly brought the 
signed quit notice to non-Mizos from 
Laldenga in New Delhi. 

Says Thangndema, 68, former 
Speaker and consultant to the break¬ 
away faction of the People’s Con¬ 
ference, “Brigadier Sailo has himself 
a pipeline to rebels who belong to 
the Biakchhunga faction. He is open¬ 
ly backing them up as they helped 
him in the Assembly election in 1978. 
We want a place for Laldenga in any 
peace talks for bringing lasting 
peace in disturbed Mizoram. Briga¬ 
dier Sailo is only trying to isolate 
Laldenga for his own political end. 
You cannot dub us as collaborators 
if we want this. “In Mizoram, where 
underground politics dovetails into 
that of the overground with no per¬ 
ceptible line of demarcation, Lai- 
denga’s chilly presence is always felt 

The Mizo code of ethics moves 
round “Tlawmngaihna”— an untran¬ 
slatable word meaning that every¬ 
body should be hospitable, kind, un¬ 
selfish and helpful to others. This 
compelling moral force hinds on 
Mizos—who have a closely knit 
society with an intricate network of 
familial relations—to offer help even 
to a rebel. That is why four intelli¬ 
gence agencies working in Mizoram 
with them vast resources and man¬ 
power are often hoodwinked by the 
rebels. 


Mizoram is now at the crossroads. 
The secessionist violence is causing 
bloodshed while Brigadier Sailo is 
trying to take Mizoram into the 
national mainstream through the de¬ 
velopmental ventures. While calling 
out the army is not favoured as it 
will complicate the situation further 
renewed pressure may be built up 
on Brigadier Sailo to resume the 
deadlocked peace talks. But Brigadier 
Sailo has more than once expressed 


doubts whether peace talks with Lal¬ 
denga, who has again turned intran¬ 
sigent by reviving his independence 
demand last May, is the right thing 
to do now. Moreover, Sailo has made 
it clear that the peace talks will be 
mainly between the MNF and the 
Centre and the Mizoram Government 
will only help in the smooth pro¬ 
gress of the talks. So the stalemate 
continues with Mizoram sitting atop 
n powder keg. ■ 


'I have not surrendered' 



A LESSER known fact of the MNF 
insurgency is the involvement 
of the son of Chief Minister Brigadier 
T. Sailo in it. Eldest son of Brigadier 
Sailo, Lalsangliana, 32, who joined 
the MNF movement in 1966 surfaced 
overground in 1976. “But technically 
I have not surrendered", he told this 
correspondent in an exclusive inter¬ 
view at the Tuikhatlang link office 
of the rebels which faces the impos¬ 
ing building of the Research and 
Analysis Wing (RAW), popularly 
known in Aizawl as “Spook house . 
His father’s official residence is 
only a stone’s throw away. 

A massive six-feet-two, Lalsangli¬ 
ana belongs to the Biakchhunga fac¬ 
tion of the MNF which is avowedly 
anti-Laldenga. It is currently nego¬ 
tiating with the Mizoram Govern¬ 
ment the modalities of its laying 
down of arms and some related mat¬ 
ters for the resumption of the peace 
talks with the Centre within the 
ambit of the Indian Constitution. A 
dropout of Shillong’s prestigious St 
Edmunds, Lalsangliana rose to the 
position of a captain and was a staff 
of the ‘State Security Agency’ (SSA) 
of ‘President’ Laldenga s office. He 
claimed to have masterminded the 
escape of Laldenga from Burma with 


the help of the Pakistani Consulate 
at Akyab to Karachi in February 
1972 after the fall of MNF sanctua 
ries in the Chittagong Hills Tract 
after the liberation of Bangladesh. 

He disclosed that he was the man 
who contacted an Indian intelligence 
personnel at a hotel at Kabul In 
November 1973 in a bid to smuggle 
out Laldenga and his family from 
his exiled existence at Rawalpindi 
to India to start peace parleys. After 
his jet-shuttle diplomacy in the 
next two years between Kabul, 
Rangoon and Kathmandu he manag¬ 
ed to get Laldenga to meet an addi¬ 
tional secretary of RAW. Mr Ha-,in 
walia, on August 29, 1975 at Geneva 
After the meeting, an.-rding ’ > • >'■ 
sangliana. Laldenga threw > ' i<; 

towel, typed out a letter t>» jno 1 ' i n 
Prime Minister Mrs Gandhi in ith 
tie offered to come to India to ■ 
tiate peace within the framework of 
the Indian Constitution. Laldenga 
arrived in New Delhi on January 24, 


.976. „ . , , 

Lalsangliana’s references to Lat- 
lenga now bristle with invectives, 
le calls Landenga a “greedy, self 
leeker and traitor". He revealed that 
luring the escape from Bangladesh, 
L,aldenga took with him Rs. 3.50 
akhs for his family members and 
i skeleton personnel staff, keeping 
inly Bs. 70,000 for his 800-member 
rombat group. When he met Bhutto 
n Rawalpindi for the first time he 
temanded, of all things, a Mercedes 
ar for his use in Pakistan. He 
:[larged Laldenga with starting the 
■enewed unrest in Mizoram and 
allure to honour his July 1, 1976 
igreement with the Home Ministry 
snvisaging a solution of the MNt 


null. 

Lalsangliana said that the Biak- 
chhunga faction was in favour of a 
political settlement of the Mizo pro¬ 
blem within the Indian Constitution. 
His faction consists of about 300 
activists but they do not want a show¬ 
down with pro-Laldenga hardcores as 
that would mean spilling a lot ot 
blood. Fond of foreign cars (he 
owns a Vanguard) and photography, 
Lalsangliana is not a problem for 
his father. Asked if his son _ is an 
embarrassment for him. Brigadier 
Sailo said smilingly: "Ask my son.” 


SANTANU GHOSH. Silchar 
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How Dhanbad s police 

murdered 
a trade union leader 


AJAI KUMAR MISHRA reports on yet another tragedy 
in Dhanbad, the region which trade unionist A. K. Roy 
calls a "South Africa...a prison where helpless people 

cry all the time”. 


"Good morning, Mr Prasad, Can 
you please tell me something about 
the murder of Mr Rasik Hansda. Mr 
A. K. Roy's lieutenant?” 

‘‘Who says it was a murder?” re¬ 
acted Mr R. R. Prasad, Superinten¬ 
dent of Police, Dhanbad. 

"We suspect something.” 

“It was not. a murder at all. He 
died in a lathi charge. Had the 
police any grievance against the 
particular person?” asked Mr Prasad. 

I T was a cloudy morning on June 11; 

a welcome day for the averaea 
Indian peasant, whose fate hangs in 
the balance until the monsoon arrive* 
after the long, hot summer. But 
that morning a group of about 100 
villagers living around Dhanbad wero 
angry. They gathered near the office 
ut the Area General Manager of tho 
Bharat Coking Coal Limited (BCCI.), 
the public sector company which 
mines coal in the belt after the 
nationalisation of the coal mines 
eight years ago. The villagers wera 
mostly adivasis, and they had coma 
armed with their traditional bows and 
arrows. They carried red and green 
Hags; those who could not manage 
to get flags simply carried some red 
cloth. Red was the colour of the 
Bihar Colliery Kamgar Union, led by 
the independent Marxist MP, A. K. 
Roy ,thc only non-Janata MP to win 
in March 1977 from the whole of 
Bihar and Uttar Pradesh). Green 
was the colour of the Jharkhand 
Party, created to promote adivasi In¬ 
terests (Roy, though not a member 
of the Jharkhand Party, is heard in 
its torums). The place was Godhur. 

The demonstrators tied the main 
gate of the office with manila rope, 
and prevented the staff of the regio- 
nal stores from entering. On May 31, 
22 


the villagers had given notice of 
their demonstration. Mr 0. P. Man- 
rhanda had already written to the 
district administration requesting a 
guard, and an armed force had been 
posted there. Despite their presence, 
Mr Manchanda decided he could not 
face the demonstrators, and went 
straight to the BCCL’s headquarteis 
at Koyala Bhavan. No effort was 
made to hold any discussions with 


A. K. Roy 



the demonstrators. The dispute was 
over 24 acres of land, on which the 
offices of the AGM, ‘the regional 
stores and the stadium had been 
constructed. The villagers claimed 
that it was their land which had 
been forcibly occupied by prlvala 
owners of the collieries, and later 
taken over by the BCCL, and were 
demanding compensation. The BCCL 
authorities denied this claim. 

The villagers had gathered to 
“occupy” the AGM’s office. As a 
symbolic gesture they ploughed the 
open land in this area. Still nothing 
happened; the police kept quiet. The 
villagers raised provocative slogans: 
“GAf sala char naP* and “Hamari 
zameen do, ya khoon do”. There was 
tension in the air. 

Suddenly the peace snapped. A 
Jeep, from Dhanbad, came, and 
despite resistance forced its way 
through the main gate. It stopped 
near the gate. The villagers thought 
that an officer of the BCCL bad come 
on the jeep. Feeling that the forced 
entry of the jeep was a defeat tor 
them, they charged the jeep and 
assaulted the man in civilian clothes 
sitting inside. The villagers had 
made a mistake. This man was not 
a BCCL officer, but an on-duty 
magistrate named S. C. Mishra. He 
received a head injury and was im¬ 
mediately rushed to the nearby 
Kenduadih hospital. 

The police geared up Soon, a 
fresh group of armed police arrived 
from Dhanbad and the police laid 
into the demonstrators with lathis 
and rifle butts, scattering them. Five 
people were injured, and could not 
run away. The police picked them 
up. Rasik Hansda was one of them. 

On the same day. a much larger 
rally, to demand a redressal of 
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A basli 


similar grievances, had be.en organis¬ 
ed al Maithan( where the DVC pro¬ 
ject is) bv the Jharkhand Party. In 
fact, all the senior police officers 
were concentrating their attention 
there, A. K, Roy was also supposed 
to be there. But on hearing the 
•news of the violence at Godhur. he 
rushed here, and reached Godhur 
within an hour As soon as the 
villagers saw their leader, they re¬ 
gathered, this time in much larger 
strength. Roy was told about the in¬ 
jured men, and set about looking for 
them. He went to the Kenduadih 
police station but, to his surprise, 
found only three of the injured 
villagers in custody. What had happ¬ 
ened to the other two, Rasik Hansda 
and Nepal Roy? He went to the 
Kenduadih hospital, which is small 
and is more of a first aid centre. The 
doctor there told Roy that since the 
condition of the two villagers was 
critical, he had advised the police to 
take them to the larger Sadar hospi¬ 
tal at Dhanbad, which is about 12 
kilometres away. 

When Roy reached the Sadar 
hospital, another puzzle was await¬ 
ing him. Only one villager, Nepal 
Roy, had been admitted there. Roy 
went to the Central Hospital in 
Dhanbad, which is especially meant 
for miners. But here too he could 
not find any tra«e of Hansda. Roy 
next went to the Dhanbad policn 
station; his enquiries drew a blank 
again. Finally, at six p.m., during 
his third visit to Sadar hospital, Roy 
was told that 4 dead body had been 
sent for post mortem. Roy had 
finally found Hansda: dead. 

A X. ROY alleges that the police 
killed Hansda while he was in 
custody. "They even tried to dispose 
of the dead body at Simlabahal (on 
the way between Kenduadih and 
Jharia),”' sajd Roy. I put this point 
to Mr Prasad, the SP. “What pre¬ 
vented the police from doing so?” 
countered Prasad. Roy had an answer 
to the police officer's counter ques¬ 
tion : "Had we not chased the autho¬ 
rities for Hansda, they would have 
disposed of the body”. 

According to the police, Hansda 
died on the way as the result of in¬ 
juries sustained during the lathi 
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charge. R. R. Prasad denied Roy’s 
accusation totally. "Since the Godhar 
road was blocked by the agitated 
demonstrators,” he said, “the police 
came by the longer Kustorc-Jharia 
road. Hansda died on the way”. Why 
was there so much delay in submitt¬ 
ing the body to Sadar hospital, which 
was done nearly five hours after the 
lathi charge, around 5 p.m.? Prasad 
replied: “Since all the senior officers, 
including myself and the Deputy 
Commissioner were busy at Maithan, 
the police piobably waited for a 
senior officer’s jpiidance”. Eventually, 
the police handed the body ovei 
without any “guidance”. 

The post mortem report seriously 
damages the police version of the 
incident If the post mortem is to 
be believed, then either the SP is 
telling only half the truth or the 
doctor who first examined Hansda at 
Kenduadih. and recommended better 
medical attention, is telling a lie. 
The post mortem says that Hansda 
had six ribs broken, three on each 
side Both the lungs had been pun¬ 
ctured, as also the heart, and the 
chest was bloodied. The report not 
merely indicated the brutality of the 
police, but also demolished the police 
version of an "on the way death due 
to lathi charge injuries”. If the 
heart had been ruptured due to the 
lathi charge, then Hansda could not 
have survived for more than a 
minute or two. But the doctor who 
first saw the injured villagers at the 
Kenduadih hospital dearly saw that 
they were alive, and that is why he 
recommended that they be taken to 
Sadar hospital at once. Rasik Hansda 
should have been dead by the time 
he reached this doctor if the original 
lathi charge was the cause of his 
death. 

It is true that Hansda died on the 
way to Sadar hospital, but not due 
to injuries sustained at the lathi 
charge: he was obviously beaten 
badly again while in police custody. 
The post mortem also points out that 
Hansda had wounds on his back, 
shoulder, neck and calves : this is 
indicative of additional beating. 
Moreover, there are further dis 
crepancies in the police story. If a 
person dies in police custody, for 
whatever regsoq, a magistrate has to 


send the body for post mortem. In 
the case of Hansda, the person who 
sent the body for the post mortem 
was the policeman in charge of the 
Kenduadih police station. According 
to the Sadar hospital, the dead body 
came at 4.30 p.m. But the policeman 
who sent the body has not mentioned 
any time. There is something which 
is even more absurd. The policeman 
who sent the body for post mortem 
has mentioned on the dead body 
challan that the “dead body of Rasik 
Hansda, who has been killed by some 
anonymous persons, is being sent for 
post mortem”. If Hansda was in 
police custody, how could “some 
anonymous persons” reach him to kill 
him? Obviously, even the cover-up by 
the police has been inefficient. 

T HE causes of this unrest lie in 
the history of the tribal belt of 
Chota Nagpur. The adivasis have 
been looted and exploited; their rich 
land has been usurped from them by 
private mine-owners who made mil¬ 
iums and gave little or nothing in 
return. Legality was always been a 
tenuous argument in an area so 
rich in profiteers, thugs and rapists. 
This disputed 24 acres is a good 
example of what used to happen. In * 
192B the Godhar collieries started 
operations. In the 1930s the owners 
gave some money to the villagers, 
in return for which they mined all 
the land and expropriated the 
wealth. This particular 24 acres has, 
in fact, been mined in I he past. The 
place where the stadium stands was 
filled by an owner in the 1950s and 
a stadium was built. 

But the villagers never lost their 
legal right over this 24 acres; they 
have been paying taxes to the Gov¬ 
ernment on this land in their names. 
When the BCGL took over the mines 
after nationalisation it inherited all 
the laud in possession ot the old 
owners. According to Mr Rajendra 
Singh, director of personnel at BCCL, 
"the political leaders with vested 
interests have exploited the senti¬ 
ments of the local villagers; the 
Godhar incident is a classic example 
of how political leaders turn the 
situation violent”. Mr Singh claims 
that “BCCL has the legal right to 
the so-called disputed land”. He re¬ 
ferred to the Coal Mines Nationalisa¬ 
tion Act which says : “AI1 the proper¬ 
ty pertaining to mines nationalised 
under the Act have been vested 
under the Government company, 
free from all compensation, any lia¬ 
bility as to right title of interest 
regarding to such vested property 
shall not be enforced against the 
Government company". 

Mr Singh points out that “We got 
his (disputed) land from the previ¬ 
ous colliery owner under the nation¬ 
alisation act and we are not bound 
to give any compensation — in cash 
or in terms of employment”. He adds, 
“This land was in the colliery’s 
possession for the last so many 
years. This trouble started only after 
the Emergency”. 

On the other hand, Mr A. K. Roy 
is quite categorical that the villagers 
have a legal right to the land. He 


points out that the last tax was paid 
by the villagers. The Deputy Com¬ 
missioner. Dhanbad, Mr K. D. Singh, 
later confirmed this and added that 
‘'there had been a negotiation bet¬ 
ween the BCCL and the villagers. 
The then SDO, after enquiry, certi¬ 
fied that 24 acres of land, which in¬ 
cludes the incline, the AGM’s office, 
the stadium, workshop, and regional 
stores, belongs to the villagers. He 
recommended that BCCL should 
give 12 jobs (to these villagers in 
compensation) which the BCCL re¬ 
fused”. The Kamgar Union had first 
raised this issue in 1973, and in 1975- 
76 the agreement was worked out. 

Mr Rajendra Singh is, however, 
firm He pointed out that even if the 
BCCL wanted to it could not buy the 
land of the adivasis, which was pro¬ 
tected under a State Government 
act for scheduled castes and tribal 
classes (the Chota Nagpur Tenancy 
Act), without the written permission 
of the DC. He said, “Previous colli¬ 
ery owners had adopted a practice 
and by offering a few jobs. In some 
cases, the owners got the land 
legally transferred in the name of 
the colliery ... Not only under the 
nationalisation act, but also by virtue 
of the ‘adverse position’ we are not 
bound to give any compensation. 
Had any land belonged to any villag¬ 
er he should have filed his claim 
before the Claims Commissioner”. 
Mr Singh pointed out that it was a 
practice of some disgruntled ele¬ 
ments in the area to create trouble 
for the BCCL, even in cases where 
there was not the remotest chance 
of a dispute. The unemployed youths 
in particular frequently obstructed 
the normal functioning of collieries 
by organising demonstrations, gho- 
raos etc. During 1978-79, there bad 
been six murders, 135 strikes, 35 
gheraos, 71 demonstrations, 19 as¬ 
saults, 20 hunger strikes, three 
dashes, 30 stoppages of work, and 
three cases of go-slow, resulting in 
the loss ol 3.97,159 mandays and a 
loss in production ot 2,99,270 tonnes. 

Mr Rajendra Singh explained his 
helplessness: “The BCCL is over¬ 

staffed. What we need are technical 
hands. We advertise the posts. They 
(the villagers) should apply and com¬ 
pete in interviews. If they fulfil 
our job requirements, only then can 
we absorb them”. That, however, is 
the tragedy : In an area where peo¬ 
ple arc fighting lor fheir next meal, 
how can anyone expect job applicants 
to have technical expertise? 

The truth is that the BCCL does 
not know how to handle the prob¬ 
lems of the local people. As a public 
sector unit, it is expected to, first, 
behave differently 1, an the private 
owners who exploited the land and 
its people in the pa t. Second, it is 
expected to have si me solution to 
the socio-economic ; blcnis that a 
large undertaking cr jtes wherever 
it is situated. But t;. re is no effort 
made on these lines The exploita¬ 
tion, directly or ind ctly, continues 
unabated (see SUM \Y, March 11) 
in the Dhanbad belt Money, muscle, 
and political skui ggery continue 
to rule at the expe: of the poor 


and the downtrodden. And when one 
uses the oft-used word “downtrodden” 
one does not use it as a cliche. The 
poor in the region must be among 
the poorest in the country. The peo¬ 
ple live in a primitive condition: 
their drains, where they exist, are 
choked and crawling with worms, 
there is no water, light or education 
in the basti. The only industry that 
exists is the ultimate industry of the 
poor: prostitution. And the base of 
the prostitution, symbolically, is 
near Koyala Bhavan, the headquar¬ 
ters of the BCCL at Saridhda. 



Rajendra Singh 


Often, the BCCL behaves exactly 
as the previous private owners did. 
During the Emergency, in 1976, the 
company forcibly acquired 70 acres 
near Bhowrah. At that time Mr A. K. 
Roy, along with many of his lieute¬ 
nants, was in jail. When he was 
realised after March 1977 he pursued 
the matter and in September 1978, 
in the presence of the district autho¬ 
rities, the Kamgar Union and the 
BCCL reached an agreement that 
the BCCL would give 40 jobs to un¬ 


employed youth of Jahajtand village 
as compensation. The BCCL has not 
yet given a single job in pursuance 
of the agreement. It is true that the 
BCCL may have a point in the case 
of the disputed 24 acres at Godhur. 
over which the murder took place, 
but how can the BCCL justify the 
3.5 acres it acquried at Godhur on 
which the regional stores were cons¬ 
tructed, and for which no compensa¬ 
tion has been paid as yet? In fact, 
the BCCL has continued the old 
policy of a lumpsum payment for 
acquisition of land. The BCCL has 
even acquired Bihar Government 
land illegally at Bhowrah — Plot 
Numbers 328, 341, 342, and 352. The 
Bihar Government has many lawyers 
to fight the BCCL, but where will 
the poor villagers go? 

It is a sad truth that the estab¬ 
lished trade unions are taking no 
interest in the rights ot the villag¬ 
ers. The only union which is trying 
to help them is the Kamgar Union 
of A. K. Roy. All the major unions 
of the country, the Congress INTUC, 
the Socialist Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 
the Communist CITU, and even the 
Jana Sangh Bhartiya Mazdoor Sangh 
maintain a presence in this area — 
but no one has any time for the adi¬ 
vasis. 

A. K. Roy sums up the situation 
prevailing in Dhanbad in clear terms, 
which should make the great trade 
union leaders, and the champions of 
the oppressed, hide their faces in 
shame: "Outsiders are bloodsuckers 
who feed on the local people. Not 
only have they exploited the abun¬ 
dant mineral resources, but they 
have also exploited the adivasi 
villagers by snatching their land at 
“throwaway prices, or without giv¬ 
ing any compensation. This field is a 
sort of prison, where helpless people 
cry ail the time. It is a colony. It is 
like South Africa, where the out¬ 
siders are ruling”. ■ 
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The following 

PASSAGE WILL BE 
DIFFICULT 
FOG THOSE OF YOU 
UNACQUAINTED 
WITH THE ANCIENT 
BUSINESS WORLD 
TO UNDERSTAND, 
ESPECIALLY AS, 
THESE DAYS, SUCH 
A STATE OF 
AFFAIRS COULD 
NEVER EXIST, 
SINCE NO ONE 
WOULD DREAM OF 
TRYING TO SELL 
SOMETHING 
UTTERLY 
USELESS ... 



S' AT this present 

Y MOMENT IN TIME THE DEMAND 
FOR MENHIRS IS VIRTUALLY 
NIL. THEREFORE WE MUST 
BE CREATIVE... FIND HOW 
TO APPEAL TO THE 
s, POTENTIAL 

CONSUMER ..._ 
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r ’’ LET US 
STUDY THOSE 
FACTORS WHICH 
WILL ALLOW US 
TO HOME IN 
ON OUR 
V TARGET. 



PEOPLE WILL BUY: 

A: SOMETHING USEFUL; 

B: SOMETHING 
comfortable; c: 

SOMETHING THAT'S FUN; 
D: SOMETHING TO MAKE 
THE NEIGHBOURS 
ENVIOUS. WE HAVE 
TO AIM FOR 

d! 





A CAMPAIGN CENTRED ON A 
CAREFULLY DEFINED AREA 
SHOULD ALLOW US TO MAKE 
RAPID CONTACT WITH A LARGE 
BODY OF CONSUMERS ABLE TO 
ABSORB OUR STOCKS AT 
MAXIMUM SPEED.. 




INSTANT 

X RECOGNITION OF 
/THE PRODUCT WILL 
rBE OBTAINED 8Y 
INTENSIVE REPETITION 
OF THE QUALITIES 
L OF THE 
V AFORESAID 
kTv. PRODUCT. 





y ...WHICH MAY 
BE DEFINED AG 
follows: A: 
durability; 
B: solidity; 
C; OTHER 
QUALITIES 
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HU6 I MAKE N 
, RASH PROMISES 
WHEN I SAY THAT WE 
SHOULD SUCCEED 
IN OBTAINING 
POSITIVE RESULTS, 
SALES WISH, AT NO 
A VERY DISTANT 
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MB THINK YOU ABLE 


SELL HEAP BIG HEAP MENHIRS 
PLENTY QUICK 
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Inside an 
RSS camp 

Culture is not only song and dance as C. JOSHI 
found out when he visited an RSS camp held 
in New Delhi recently. Photographs 
are by MANDIRA PURIE. 


I ^HEY ROLLED PAST : MEN OF 
all shapes, sizes and ages. Tall 
men, thin men, bald men and 
hairy men in the dull uni¬ 
forms — khaki shorts, white 
shirts and black caps with long lathis. 
The shrill whistle, the roll of drums 
and the faint strains of a bugle, 
obviously played by an amateur, 
could be heard. They — a majority 
of them small shopkeepers and trad¬ 
ers from the little towns in Delhi 
and Haryana -— had left the mono¬ 
tonous existence of bickerings and 
black marketing in their trade 
to be part of a dream. They 
were the frontline forces who would 
initiate the great Hindu Rashtra. 

Sweating profusely a middle-aged 
man stumbled as he tried to do a 
quick left turn...Inside a sparsely 
luinished room Mr Rajendra Singh, 
the Secretary General of the RSS sat 
in a half-lotus position surrounded by 


his lieutenants from noith India. “No 
political Party, not even the Jana 
Sangh can deliver the goods. What 
is required for progress is a change 
in character, discipline and the in 
eulcation of cultural and mortal 
values...” he was saying. 

After a decade the RSS suddenly 
decided to hold its advanced training 
camp for Northern unit leaders in 
Delhi instead of the usual small dis¬ 
trict town. The normally publicity-shy 
RSS had invited correspondents to 
visit the camp. An oft-repeated but 
seldom granted dialogue with the 
RSS General Secretary wt»s thrown in 
for good measure. 

It took the correspondents a good 
half an hour to trace the RSS camp 
hidden away on the grounds of a 
public school in West Delhi's Punjabi 
Uagh. At the gate the newsmen were 
stopped by an RSS volunteer on 
“sentry duty". He was emphatic about 


nut letting anyone in. Admission to 
the camp was not going to be granted. 
When voices were -raised, beaming 
senior officials hurried to “invite” 
the correspondents in. Obviously 
somebody in the hierarchy had forgot¬ 
ten to tell the man at the gate that 
“guests were expected". 

“We are a cultural organisation,” 
Mr Rajendra Singh (Professorsabeb 
In his admirers and Rajju Bhaiya to 
his friends) told the journalists. Be¬ 
fore some of them could speak out 
the RSS boss defined culture. “Cul¬ 
ture Is not only song and dance per¬ 
formances. We are a cultural organi¬ 
sation in the broadest sense of the 
term, for it encompasses history and 
national ethos." Groups ot volunteers 
thumped oast and an occasional 
Hwayamsevak took courage to peep 
in. 

It was the turn of the “guests" to 
start asking questions. "Why did you 
invite us?” asked a journalist. 

“Because we wanted you to see/or 
yourself,” the smiling RSS General 
Secretary replied. 

“Is everybody allowed in... 
an open camp?” the journalist asked 
again. 

"Of course,” said the RSS leader. 
“Rut with permission. That is because 
wo don’t want anything stolen ..." 

Behind us a senior Swayamsevak 
(volunteer) hastily whispered to a 
colleague to escort two photographers 
who had decided to take an unescor¬ 
ted stroll through the camp. K benign 
Rajendra Singh continued the conver¬ 
sation in the best Guruhul traditions. 
What did the RSS mean by Hindu 
Rashtra and Hindu culture? Did it 
not have purely religious-racial con¬ 
notations? 

“Hindu culture does not mean only 
religion but encompasses the national 
ethos. That ethos was Hindu, later 
religions "and ruling elites may have 
affected the civilization but culture Is 
permanent and civilisation transient. 
India is a Hindu Rashtra because its 
permanent culture is Hindu..." Obvi¬ 
ously satisfied with his semantics the 
RSS leader adjusted his dhoti and 
waited tor the next volley of ques¬ 
tions. 

What did he mean by Indianisation 
of Indian minorities? What about the 
successive cultural and socio-political 
influences on Indian history which 
have become a part of our way of 
life? 

“Wc accept that the influences 
have taken place. But Indian culture, 
must be Indian. Ganga water is the 
water of the Ganga. We do not Ana¬ 
lyse it as 10 per cent this and 40 per 
cent that ... Similarly the basic cul¬ 
ture which is permament must be 
Indian and that is Hindu." 

Pat came the next question : How 
did he account for the virulently anti- 
Muslim image of the RSS? 

“We are not anti-Muslim. But 
Indian Muslims, from the time Pakis¬ 
tan was created, looked outside hop¬ 
ing that Pakistan would overcome 
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Everybody is allowed in 
But with permission. 


Indiu. After three wars with Pakistan 
the Indian Muslims have started rea 
Using the futility of this approach 
and are looking towards India as their 
homeland. But it is a gradual ap 
proach. We will accept every man 
irrespective of his religion as an 
Indian when he can pray in his own 
way but he must accept that his cul¬ 
tural heritage did not come from 
Turkey or Iran, Rome, Germany or 
Great Britain but is rooted in Indian 
soil.” 

The RSS has asserted that it just 
wanted to educate Indians. Why then 
did it not invite people fTom different 
faiths to address or talk to RSS mem- 
pers at the Sbakha level to dispel 
any misconceptions? Had the Shahi 
Imam of Jama Masjid, for example, 
ever been invited to a Shake, to 
answer criticisms of Muslims being 
anti-Indian? 

“We don’t believe in this show¬ 
manship. We have continuous dia¬ 
logues. For example when I meet Mr 
M. C. Chagla or Christian’or leaders 
from other faiths we exchange views. 
There is no truth in the allegation 
that we try to brainwash our cadres. 
They are given proper instructions by 
our own people, who know Indian 
history and culture." 

The RSS had always opposed 
Gandhi ana The builder Guru Golwalk- 
ar had been a particularly virulent 
critic of Gandhi. How did he account 
for the recent spate of complimentary 
references to Gandhi by RSS leaders? 

“We do not believe in total support 
to leaders or policies. We are quoting 
only those aspects of Gandhi which 
we support. We are not Gandhians in 
terms of total acceptance” (A voice 
piped in to ask about the sudden dis¬ 
covery of positive points in philo¬ 
sophy. This interruption was ignored). 

If the RSS was not a para-military 
organisation and believed in the creed 
of non-violence, how did they 
account for military drills and 
an atmosphere of an Army camp? 

“We believe in non-violence but 
that does not mean that we wilt not 
resist anti-national activities. We are 
human beings. If there is a danger to 
the nation we will meet force with 
force and we are prepared for it. 
Because of the karate craze we have 
also started training people in Indian 
versions of karate." 

But who decides that there is a 
danger to the nation? The RSS lead¬ 
ership or... 

"The people..." 

But the RSS does not indulge in 


Democracy does not mean 
5 lakhs people getting to¬ 
gether. It is not a British 
concept only. 



politics, being a cl tural organisation; 
how will it know what the people 
want? 

To this, Rajendra Singh was silent. 

It is alleged that the RSS is a pyra¬ 
midal dictatorial organisation which 
does not believe in democracy and 
has not conducted elections in Its 
own organisation. 

"Democracy does not mean 5 or 7 
lakhs people getting together. We 
have our own elections in our own 
indirect way. The Shahas send repre¬ 
sentatives to the district, the district 
to the State and the ftate to the cen¬ 
tre. The Centre in tur'n chooses' the 
office-bearers. Democracy is a wide 
term. We settle everything at all 
levels by discussion and we are a 
cohesive organisation. Democracy is 
not a British or a Western concept 
only. Why should we accept it as they 
want us to accept it? Everybody says 
that he is a democrat—tno Soviet 
Union, China, America etc. In this 
country those who accuse us of not 
being democratic are the same people 
who have been appointed on an ad- 
hoc basis and keep postponing elec¬ 
tions. People had said that only 
persons from a particular caste and a 
particular region could become an 
office-bearer of the RSS but I don’t 
belong either to that caste or region." 

When could people expect a Hart- 
ian or a Muslim to be a leader of the 


Rpjendra Singh 



RSS? Or did Hindu Rashtra imply the 
age-old systems? 

“We don’t believe in show window 
displays (Mr Rajendra Singh is the 
first non-Brahmin to be an office¬ 
bearer). It is a process of develop¬ 
ment. Perhaps sometime in the near 
future some Harijan or Muslim may 
be an RSS leader but it depends on 
the process of development.” 

Back on the parade grounds In a 
neighbouring school the instructoi 
gave his orders in Sanskrit "Baam 
brata” (Left turn) “Dakshin brata” 
(Right turn), he shouted to the mar¬ 
ching columns. A pot-bellied tradei 
was caught on the wrong foot. "'Vou 
are out of step, Narendra”, the pla¬ 
toon leader told him. The saffron 
flag fluttered as little men bowed to 
it each fulfilling his little dream of 
being a part of distorted history. ■ 


This article, and Che dialogue 
with Mr Rajendra Singh, General 
Secretary of the RSS e is not in 
response to the invitation we gave 
to Mr Sbigh to talk tfo us (tin 
SUNDAY June 24) and begin by 
answering Mr Madhu Lnnaye’s 
charges against the RSS published 
in our June 10 issue. This report 
was sent in by a newsman who 
was part of a team of reporters 
and photographers invited by the 
RSS to visit one of their camps. 
The report once again, erposes 
the nature of the RSS. 

We again ask Mr Rajendra 
Smgh to respond to our invita¬ 
tion to reply to the charqes we 
have published against his orga¬ 
nisation. Meanwhile, we would 
like to inform our readers that 
RSS leaders are continuing their 
campaign against SUNDAY in 
public: for instance at a Press 
conference held by Mr Rajendra 
Smgh after an RSS camp at Sin- 
dri. Among other things, Mr 
Singh displayed his ignorance 
about our ci rculatkm. We would 
like to inform him that our print 
order is now 215,000 copies every 
week. And our readers expect an 
answer from him. 

Editor. 
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Take Neycer’s exclusive designs 
and colours, a little imagination 
-and you have the blueprint for 
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Ncycer's elegant designs and colours are often 
copied, but never equalled. 

And Neycer quality proves its worth—even after 
years of use. Numerous happy users in India and 
Western Europe will agree with that! 

For your bathroom, choose nothing less than Neycer. 
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A matter of £2 million 


Sharing the Nizam's leftovers 

I NDIA AND PAKISTAN RECENT- 
ly agreed to a 60 :40 division of a 
£1 million deposit of the former 
Nizam of Hyderabad in a London 
bank. This simple decision has a 
fascinating story behind it; it rings 
down the curtain belatedly on a 
drama enacted 30 years ago. A lot 
has changed since. Relations 'between 
India and Pakistan have improved 
immeasurably. Most of the actors in 
the drama are dead. And the deposit 
has grown to £2.5 million with the 
accumulation of interest. 

To recall the circumstances in 
which the deposit was made is to re¬ 
call the intrigues which preceded and 
followed the "police action” by India 
in the constitutional curiosity which 
was once the State of Hyderabad. It 
claimed sovereign independence for 
Itself and declined to accede to India 
when the country attained Indepen¬ 
dence. Hyderabad signed, instead a fh P i n .st Nizam < 

Standstill Agreement on November -- 

29, 1947 which provided that all h d u aui 

agreements and administrative arran- d as Prime 

gements on matters of common con . j ° n o„ otHrn i 1 
cern including defence, external ' a _ % m Chaudhu 
affairs and communications which ex- Mint'.,*,V™ P mnr 
Isted between the British Crown and ^ "^ ^ OV £ 

the Nizam before the transfer of r! U mM then sitlh 

power would be continued as between d ' ' hi casc 
the Government of India and the Mohi% 

Nizam. Both were to appoint Agents a f ,L £ . mi ii ion 
in Hyderabad and Delhi! June 26 1948 he 

Within a'few weeks of the accord, J , h Vu® r 

which was to last a year, the Govern- n i )Ioad and Pa rma 
ment of India learnt that the Nizam a „ f" m £. 

had advanced a loan of Rs. 20 crorcs not'know vet tl 

to Pakistan in the form of Govern- "°n t f Thev me 

ment of India securities and that the ,i ( , ra hi„ c,,ff;™ if 
loan had been negotiated bv the femb 'r there was 
Nizam’s Finance Minister Nawah dit of the -GiTverr 
Moin Nawaz Jung, brother-in-law of 2 ... „ v. 

Prime Minister Laik Ali, while he 94 ' 0 9sh . 

was actually conducting negotiations '. ooerate t 
on the Standstill Agreement. All E Nawafand 
efforts to secure Hyderabad's acces- TT*" n^.rf u ^ th 
sion to India failed. India went so far Ccnlral in I oadon 
as to offer in May 1948 an agreement ,n 

whereby Hyderabad could have cn- f the . { pr 

loyed a very special status, indeed- K two called on 
formally outside the Union though former Bombay 
linked with it by agreement in regard f 

to defence, foreign affairs and com- r -t his re 

munications. The Nizam would have |; ad and askcd h ir 
had to agree to introduce responsible tcr o£ tke funds 
Government in gradual stages. The Zafrullah Khan, 
Nizam rejected the offer and, as his Minister was pre 
relations with New Delhi got worse, decisive role in th 
sent a delegation to present his case Rahimtoola ohje 
to the United Nations in late August that the Govern 
1948. It was headed by none other should not be invc 
than Moin Nawaz and he stopped in tion was overrule! 
Karachi en route to UN. who directed him 

In the early hours of September 13, fer to an account 
Indian forces marched into Hydera- be described. as t 



Thp Inst Nizam of Hyderabad 

bad. It was a quick affair. Laik Ali 
resigned as Prime Minister four days 
later. On September 18, Major-Gene¬ 
ral J. N. Chaudhuri took charge as 
Military Governor. On September 23, 
the Nizam cabled the UN Security 
Council, then sitting in Paris, with¬ 
drawing his case. 

By then Moin Nawaz had virtually 
gifted £1 million to Pakistan. On 
June 26, 1948 the Nizam had issued a 
firman for the purchase of machinery 
nbroad and earmarked funds far that 
purpose in two bank accounts. -We 
do not!know yet the magnitude of the 
amounts. They must have been Consi¬ 
derable. Suffice it to say that by Sep¬ 
tember there was standing to the cre¬ 
dit of the "Government of Hydera¬ 
bad" with the Westminster, Bank 
£1,007,940 9sh. Two peisons alone had 
power to operate the account, namely, 
Moin Nawaz and Nawab Mir Nawaz 
Jung Bahadur, the Nizam’s Agent- 
General in London. On September 16, 
Moin or Mir, it is not quite clear 
from the court proceedings which of 
the two, called on Habib Rahimtoola, 
a former Bombay businessman, then 
Pakistan’s High Commissioner In 
London at his residence in Hamps¬ 
tead and asked him to accept a traris-. 
ter of the funds. Sir Mohammed 
Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan's Foreign 
Minister was present and played a 
decisive role in the affair. 

Rahimtoola objected on the ground 
that the Government of Pakistan 
should not be involved, hut his objec¬ 
tion was overruled by Sir Zafiullah, 
who directed him to agree to a trans¬ 
fer to an account in his name but to 
be described, as the High Commis¬ 


sioner of Pakistan. Sir Zafrullah also 
directed Rahimtoola to sign the 
necessary specimen signature forms, 
and he did so. Rahimtoola later said 
that he would never have agreed to 
the. transfer unless he had been ex¬ 
pressly instructed to do so as High 
Commissioner for Pakistan by Sir 
Zafrullah under whose instructions he 
was bound tef act. He claimed that it 
was never suggested that he was to 
accept the funds on his own account 
as a private individual as agent or 
trustee for the Nizam. Had it been so 
suggested, he would have refused to 
do so. as he would have considered 
It improper so to act while holding 
the position of High Commissioner. 
Rahimtoola professed to be ignorant 
as to whether the moneys so transfer¬ 
red to him were personal moneys 
of the Nizam or State moneys 
and whether Moin or Mir had been 
given any instructions on the matter. 

On September 16, Moin gave writ¬ 
ten instructions to the Westminster 
Bank to dose the Nizam's Govern¬ 
ment's account. “By transfer of the 
balance to the credit of Mr Habib 
Ibrahim Rahimtoola, High Commis¬ 
sioner for Pakistan in London, whose 
specimen signatures are enclosed 
herewith." . .... 

The Bank received this letter by 
hand on September 20—three days 
after the defeat of the Ni/am’s forces 
—and immediately carried out its 
instructions, and so informed Rahim¬ 
toola on the very same day. Two days, 
later a series of cables started to ar¬ 
rive from Hyderabad asking the bank 
to make arrangements that no with¬ 
drawals were permitted from the 
Nizam’s account until further instruc¬ 
tions were received from the Nizam 
and to arrange for a re-tranfser ol 
the debt. Some of these cables were 
routed through the Government of 
India. It was too late. The title of the 
account in the books of the bank to 
which the transfer was made was 
"Habib Ibrahhn Rahimtoola. High 
Commissioner for Pakistan in Lon - 
don.” 

On September 28, the Nizam him¬ 
self asked the Bank to re-transfer the 
fund in his own name or that of his 
Government. To the cables he receiv¬ 
ed Moin returnori "soft answers’’ 
assuring the Nizam that the funds 
were in safe hands but also asking 
for specific written instructions, 
which, in fact, ' were never des¬ 
patched. 

In 1950, the Bank learnt of the 
Government of India’s claim to the 
money. On July 8, 1953, Rahimtoola 
(who had some seventeen months 
previously ceased to hold the office 
of High Commissioner for Pakistan 
in the United Kingdom and was then 
Ambassador to France), acting on the 
instructions of his Government, asked 
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the Westminister Bank to transfer 
the debt, to the name of Mr M. A. H. 
Ispahani, then High Commissioner of 
Pakistan in the United Kingdom. The 
bank infused to do so, referring to 
the fart that, shoitlv after the trans¬ 
fer. the Nizam’s Government had 
objected to the transfer and also to 
the fact that the Government of India 
laid claim to the debt. Lengthy cor¬ 
respondence ensued. Finally, in 1954, 
the Government of India filed a suit 
in England against Moin Nawaz, 
Rahimtoola and the Bank for reco¬ 
very of the money with interest. 

The. litigation was not handled too 
well by the Government of India. The 
account of the crucial September 16 
meeting given by Rahimtoola in liis 
affidavit was not challenged. Yet, it 
is an incredible one. Thiugs could not 
possibly have been arranged so brisk¬ 
ly and without legal advice. More 
than one court, including the House 
of Lords, remarked that Rahimtoola 
was not cross examined at all. Before 
the trial court it was not even alleged 
that in transferring the funds the 
Nawabs had violated the Nizam’s ins¬ 
tructions. The trial judge, Mr Justice 
Upjohn, observed "No one has sworn 
that the transfer was against the 
personal orders of the Nizam; it was 
only sworn that no trace of any such 
order could be found. In these cir 
cumstances I do not accept it as prov¬ 
ed that Moin or Mir acted in breach 
of his duty as an officer of the 


Nizam.” 

He upheld Rahimtoola’* prelimiuaiy 
objection that he had acted not us 
agent of the Nizam but of Pakistan 
in all he did and a sovereign State 
could not be sued against its wishes. 
The judge acknowledged that Pakis¬ 
tan had no “equitable title” to the 
money. That title vested in the Nizam 
alone but since he could "reach the 
debt only through Rahimtoola,” the 
bank could not be sued, either. The 
Crux of his ruling was simple—“The 
present transaction was an inter- 
Governmental transaction: let it be 
solved by inter-governmental negotia¬ 
tions." 

This ruling was given in July 1956. 
On November 6. 1956 the Nizam 

swore an affidavit in which he said 
“At no time did I give any direction 
or sanction...to the said Moin...or 
to any other person to transfer the 
said sum of £1,907.940 9sh. or any 
part thereof to the defendant Rahim- 
toola or to the Pakistan Government 
or to any person representing the 
Government of Pakistan." 

This affidavit was tendered before 
the Court of Appeal consisting of 
three Judges and they unanimously 
ruled in favour of the Nizam—read, 
India. “On the face of the evidence as 
it now stands, it must in our judg¬ 
ment be taken as clear that the trans¬ 
fer was effected in breach of the 
duty of Mir and Moin to the Nizam 
and without any authority from the 


Nizam in fact." 

On the question of immunity, they 
held that the transfer to the High 
Commissioner was not one to the 
“principal officers of the State which 
would identify its holder with the 
State.” Besides, there was no evid¬ 
ence to suggest that Pakistan had any 
"beneficial interest" In the money. 

In November 1957 five, judges of 
the House of Lords unanimously re¬ 
versed the Court of Appeal. They 
recognised that the Nizam’s charge of 
breach of authority by Moin or Mir 
had not been challenged but held that 
this was immaterial. They decided 
against him on the crucial issue of 
State immunity. 

The House of Lords held that 
Pakistan was the "legal owner" of 
the funds without having the "equit¬ 
able title” or •‘beneficial interest” 
which vested in the Nizam. The latter 
could displace the former by litiga¬ 
tion but Pakistan could, as a sove¬ 
reign state, refuse to participate in 
the exercise altogether. 

Two decades later India and Pakis¬ 
tan have joined hands to recover the 
money from the Bank. They have also 
agreed to share the costs in the sarqc 
ratio of 60 : 40 if they have to sue the„ 
Bank. There is, thus, more than a 
faint hint that I he Bank might de¬ 
cline to part with the money on some 
legal grounds. 

A G NOORANI. Bombay 


The meaning of Bangalore '79 


Urs sets the ball rolling 

E VEN as enthusiastic volunteers 
of the infant Karnataka Con¬ 
gress had seized the historic “splitter 
edifice”, the Glass House in the 
heart of Bangalore’s Lai Bagh Gar¬ 
dens to give finishing touches to the 
July 4 convention of Congressmen 
convened by Devaraj Urs, R. Gundu 
Rao. sacked ministerial colleague ol 
Urs and a leading light of the murky 
Congress runip in the State, was 
addiessing the Press in a city hotel 
to predict the collapse of the con- 
vcnlion the next day because "Urs 
is a tone if lie is with Mrs Gandhi 
but a big zcio without her”. The 
next day, Gundtl Rao earned the sou- 
riquet of being a "worm” for this 
remark from the flashy Tarakeswari 
Sinlia. the latest Indira supporter to 
join Urs. But while partisanship can 
he imputed to both the remarks, 
the fact teniains that Urs did not 
prove a zero, nor did the convention 
flop. If anything, it only revelled in 
a glniy which was least expected of 
it and, as for Urs. he found himself 
pitihforked into the national scene 
in a big way on the wings of its 
emphasis. 

The huge AICC-standard dais Uis 
had laid out for the convention fac¬ 
ed north this lime! The dais had fac¬ 
ed west on both the previous occa¬ 
sions when the Congress split at 
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Tarakrshwari Sinha 


this very jinxed venue. The changed 
direction to face the north was on 
astrological advice. Urs shone amidst 
the ruins; all those assembled on the 
dais had been once pied pipers in 
the Indira entourage particularly 
during the Emergency; they had 
been thrown out lock, stock and 
barrel by the electorate. Not more 
than a handful of the nearly 1.000 
delegates who came to the conven¬ 
tion from all parts of the country 
had their political images intact* 

In more senses than one, it was 
Urs alone who soared well over them 
and the situation was not without 
its tell-tale irony since they were 
the very individuals whom he had 


^ accused not long ago ot throwing the 
2 Indian National Congress to the 
n mercy of mollis. The little men 
J with one-time big names had now 
£ rushed to Bangalore at his bidding 
< burying theii bruised eges and 
~ nutting on a facade of gratitude 
This, truly, was their moment of poli¬ 
tical rehabilitation— a veritable god 
send. C. M. Stephen wasn’t perhaps 
far wrong when he described the 
convention as a conclave of rejects 
It suited him politically to brand It 
thus, but it was also a fact that the 
invention itself found the heavy¬ 
weights even in the Swaran Singh 
Congress physically shying away 
from it. But they regarded the event 
with more than hesitant approval 
and the affable Sardarii himself sent 
a message to it stressing how vital 
the unity of Congressmen was at the 
present juncture. Mr Chavan who 
lias his own reputation of a rat oil 
the wall who instinctively smells tin- 
arrival of the next milk pot, had 
two telephonic conversations with 
Urs from Bombay. It was a full year 
since they had ' exchanged even so 
much as a greeting but they seemed 
to be warming up towards each 
other again. Stddharlh Shankar Bay. 
a staunch Urs ally, sent a telegram 
from far-off Siliguri regretting that 
lie was stuck there and so couldn’t 
come to the convention where his 
heart was. But the other known Urs 
(ionics were there in lull strength. 



notably Rajni Patel, the one-time 
Bombay Congress boss who preceded 
Urs in falling from Mrs Gandhi’s 
grace, Unnikrishnan, Das Munshi 
and, last but not the least, Chandra- 
jit Yadav. This assemblage also 
gave their detractors a seemingly 
legitimate question to ask. “They 
have always been ganging up toge¬ 
ther. So what’s new in this?" 

The question wasn’t unjustified be¬ 
cause the turn-out from the Con¬ 
gress (I) camp certainly wasn’t ns 
reassuring as Urs would have liked 
it to be. Mr N. K. Tripude of Maha¬ 
rashtra of course was a logical 
morale-booster, but ill-luck conhned 
him to a hospital bed with a nasty 
attack of ulcers. A bonus, if she can 
really be considered so, was the 
aging glamour woman, Tarakesh- 
wari Sinha, now a catly Indira baiter. 
With her rame DaVoga Prasad Kai, 
former Chief Minister of Bihar. But 
there were hardly any more Con- 
gress(I) heavyweights in sight. The 
biggest disappointment was Andhra 
Pradesh from where busloads of In- 
dua’s dissidents were expected to 
converge till the last minute. But 
tor Kcshdvalu, a minister sacked bv 
Mr Channa Reddy, and a couple of 
other disgruntled MPs and MLAs, the 
turn-out from Andhra Pradesh was 
ostensibly disappointing. Uttar Pra¬ 
desh, Mrs Gandhi’s long-time 
stronghhold, Punjab, Hariyana, West 
Bengal. Gujarat, Tamil Nadu, Orissa, 
Kashmir and a couple of smaller 
Stales sent small teams of political 
punies dotted hen: and there bv 
some familiar names. 

In spite of this, only a political 
novice can write off the convention 
as of no long-term political import. 
The solid support lent to it by some 
stalwarts like C. Subrnmaniam, T. A. 
Pai, V. P. Naik, Vasani Dada Patil. 
Abdul Gaffoor, S. C. Shukla, K. C. 
Pant and D. K. Barooah certainly 
cannot be made light of. The alac¬ 
rity with which most of them plum¬ 
ped for Urs as some kind of a 
Messiah who had dramatically 
arrived on the scene for their deli¬ 
verance will send its own reverbera¬ 
tions round the country pretty soon 
and Urs should be all over the place 
by the end of this month after be¬ 
ing rid of the attack of herpes 
which had left him a cripple all 
these days. 

A S a person with the most credible 
image of all of them right 
now and as a politician who has 
shown the same remarkable acu¬ 
men and uncanny sense of timing as 
Mrs Gandhi’s during her heyday, 
Urs is bound to try hard to remove 
any credibility gap the convention 
might have left behind. The drama¬ 
tis personae of then convention has 
made the gap inevitable, but Urs 
lias shown every sign of sustaining 
a process he has initiated quite un¬ 
expectedly but certainly not unwit- 

tingly, 

Urs, more than anybody else, rea¬ 
lised that for the convention to 
prove a real turning point in the 
country’s politics, he, bad to make it 
something more than a mere ex¬ 
change of platitudes. $Most of his old 


colleagues might have seen it as the 
right opportunity to come out of 
oblivion but he had no such prob¬ 
lems. He was very much a colossus 
in his own State and knew that even 
without the convention his road to 
national eminence wouldn’t be all 
that long. But if the convention 
could provide a short cut, there could 
be nothing like it. But he knew by 
his now-famous instinct that unless 
he gave a plausible ideological con¬ 
tent to the convention, it would end 
up as an exercise in futility. The 
only resolution the convention adop 
ted amply reflected this thinking. 
The stresses it laid on land reforms 
and reservations for backward class¬ 
es in the services and educational 
institutions was purely Urs’ handi¬ 
work. These are the two planks on 
which he had made his own position 
in Karnataka invincible. It is 
acknowledged on all fronts that 
Karnataka’s record in the imple 
mentation of land reforms— which 
are by themselves the most progress¬ 
ive in the country — hasn’t been 
matched by any other State. As for 
reservations, for backwards, it is as 
high as 58 per cent in this State — 
a factor which has been the most 
frustrating to Urs’ political oppo 
nents. As much as 15 per cent of 
these reservations is in favour of 
economically backward people with 
an annual income of under Rs. 3,600. 
irrespective of their caste or com¬ 
munity. Mr Karpoori Tfiakur found 
the ground knocked out from under 
his feet when he attempted some 
such feat in Bihar. But Urs had 
planned for the success of these re 
forms from the very day he gave 
tickets for the Assembly elections 
Those he hand-picked were admit¬ 
tedly political cubs, but ones who 
would never disagree with Urs’ 
socio-economic theories, hailing as a 
large number of them did from the 
backward classes. 

The Congress, when it gets united 
again after next month’s pre-split 
A1CC session, is sure to hear a lot 
from Urs about these very theories 
which his colleagues also articulated 
endlessly when they were in power 
but without meaning to adhere to 
them. It is even possible that Urs 
himself will be heading the Party to 
ram these realities down their 
gullets with greater authority. A 
well-orchestrated demand was heard 
at the convention that Urs and none 
else should lead the united Con¬ 
gress. 

After the euphoria of the conven¬ 
tion has died down, this is the ques¬ 
tion which will loom large on the 
Congress horizon — will it be 
smooth sailing for the new “conclave 
of rejects” or will personal equa¬ 
tions, which have always plagued 
the Congress through its several 
transformations, make nonsense of 
the heart-warming Bangalore cama¬ 
raderie? Urs has no doubt been 
marked out as the coming man, but 
how will the other war horses, 
bruised and battered though they 
are, resign themselves to places in 
the second ?ung after enjoying the 
limelight in 'varying measures in 


C minor 

r wai almost as if even the 
sound engineers were in lea¬ 
gue with the All India Convention 
of Congressmen (note the acro¬ 
nym) held at the Glass House in 
Bangalore under the auspices of 
1 Devraj Urs’ Karnataka Congress, 
Party. During the three-hour 
break, between speeches that sel¬ 
dom wavered in their contents, 
just after lunch pan-chewing dele¬ 
gates were treated to “Star Wars", 
“Electric Dreams”, “Sou! Ma* 
kossa” and "Love in C Minor”. 
Was the choice musical of the 
note ‘C’ also coincidental? Of 
course, whether the three 
thousand delegates assembled un¬ 
der the large dome that generally 
house the year’s choicest flora 
appreciated the music, is another 
matter. 

It all seemed more a matter of 
being seen in the right place, 
which on July 4 meant pledging 
ones allegiance against Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi in general and her son Sanjay 
Gandhi in particular at the Glass 
House, If the speeches were fami¬ 
liar and repetitive, calling for 
unity and , ‘rally round the flag, 
boys’ the Danners around the hall 
were more so. Here’s a mouthful 
“Demolish Dictatorship", "Save the 
nation from Anarchy”, “Principles 
arc more important than people 
(sic), “Authoritarianism will not 
bring progress", “Party discipline 
is a Must”, "Let us be Participants 
in Achieving our Goal”, “Long 
live Democracy”, “Long Live 
Dcvaraj Urs", “Get united to re¬ 
tain democracy”, "Unite to Walk 
Right Path". There was no 
doubt as to who was the hero of 
the day. Even as speaker after 
speaker praised him skyhigh, the 
grizzly Mr Urs sat smiling, sport¬ 
ing a Muslim fez like cap, on the 
dais among the khadi cotton and 
silk kurta clad. And to ensure 
that there was more than mere 
politicking around, leaflets listmg 
the "Economic and Political Re¬ 
solutions” of Mr Urs were being 
frcolv distributed. Resolution* 
notwithstanding, probably the only 
interesting piece of literature 
that day was the contribution jof 
some unknown poet who paid 
homage to Mr Urs with a poem 
printed overleaf the resolutions 
which hud Mr Urs in colour on its 
cover, . ... 

Forward With Him 
Principles and policies count 
says Dcvaraj Urs un-Bent, 

Tne warrior knows his mind. 
His cause and concern sound ! 
lie speaks for the suppressed, 
ami fights for the oppressed, 
forward we go with him." 


A CORRESPONDENT 
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Sometimes a little expansion 

is necessary. 


Progress is the key to success in the fast-moving 
world of commerce today. 

And progress nearly always means expansion. 
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to make sure that Jolly’s stay leader in the field and 
gives a service to its customers which is very hard to 
beat. 
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their halcyon days? Will a time not 
come when they may be tempted to 
dub Urs nb less authoritarian than 
Mrs Gandhi because many have 
found a sti iking similarity in their 
styles of functioning? It is these 
equations which have to be sorted 
out before the impending Congress 
unity can flower into the much 
vaunted Third force that is to en¬ 
velop even the former Congressmen 
now in the Janata fold. At that 
stage, the personal equations may 
get to be even more grave, consider¬ 
ing the big names on the other side 
of the fence who are ever so jealous. 

These apprehensions notwithstand¬ 
ing, the Bangalore convention has 
rertainly played a significant role in 
that it has set things moving in a 
situation which has been rapidly 
getting desperate. It has succeeded 
in inspiring a new thinking and, to 
a considerable extent, in giving Mrs 
Gandhi herself the feeling that her 
isolation in Indian politics may at 
last become a palpable reality which 
even the blind can perceive. 

Thanks to the muscle power Urs 


It is now official 

T HE Sanjay dilemma is over. The 
July 8 'unanimous' i (-solution of 
the lndiiu Congress raihamentary 
Parly asking Sanjay to be a member 
of the Party has finally ended years 
of < (insistent lying, falsification of 
rounds and an amazing variety of 
sm,ill talk that Congressmen have 
indulged in to build a smokescreen 
around Sanjay. The seal of official 
approval on the virtual dominance of 
the Congress (I) by Sanjay Gandhi 
has been on the cards for quite some 
time. During the Emergency of 
couise there, was no need for it but 
after the March 1977 elections, there 
was a general feeling lij the Con- 
gioj-s that the young man had done 
enough harm and it was time he lay 
low. 

That, however, was not to he. By 
the cud of 1977, Sanjay was back in 
circulation although there was a 
studious attempt by his mother to 
explain that he. was “not at all inte¬ 
rested in politics". Sanjay’s hand be¬ 
came even more evident after the 
1978 split in the Congress, with most 
of the old guard gone, it was his 
band of mercenaiy vagabonds that 
began to be known as the Congress 
(1) organisation. 

It was only in the first flush of 
euphoria over her victory at Chik-. 
magalur that Mrs Gandhi Jet the 
cat out of the bag. “My son is with 
me in politics”, she told a newsman 
shortly after she won at Chikmaga- 
lur and was preparing for a series of 
electoral victories in northern India. 
She would deny this later after her 
electoral ambitions in northern 
India miserably flopped and she her¬ 
self was arrested for contenrot of 


has displayed, she is today sadder 
for losing one of the only two States 
her Party had been ruling. There 
arc ominous signs of Uis and his 
men avenging her affront to them 
by making Channa Reddy’s seat un 
safe for him. Her Parl\ has been re 
duced to a pathetic rump in Karna¬ 
taka, where she won't get another 
opportunity to try and establish her 
charisma till the next elections. 
Neither Urs nor the Janata Party is 
over anxious to oblige her with a 
mid-term poll to the Assembly. 
Apart from reversing the progress 
of fragmentation in the Congress 
the Bangalore convention has heral¬ 
ded the arrival of a giant in the 
form of Urs on the national scene 
It has thus projected before her a 
formidable double problem and 
before the country a hopeful, inte 
resting — if a little inscrutable — 
political development which might 
at least end the present impasse 
even if it does nothing more. 

A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 
Bang Hint e 



Vasant Sathe 


Parliament in December 1978. 

Sanjay’s power, however, grew 
steadily inside the Patty despite 
protests from many sections of the 
Party, particularly from Karnataka 
Chief Minister Devaraj Urs who had 
helped Mrs Gandhi win from Chik- 
magalur. Sanjay Gandhi became the 
issue at almost every State Congress 
committee and factionalism between 
pro and anti Sanjay groups became 
rampant in the Party. The Karna¬ 
taka controversy brought all the 
anti-Sanjay groups together on the 
same platform against his domina¬ 
tion of the Party. The 
Bangalore convention, while lay¬ 
ing the basis of a unified Con¬ 
gress made Mrs Gandhi even more 
a prisoner of Sanjay. 

Vasant Sathe, an ardent supporter 


of Mrs Gandhi and now consequen¬ 
tially of Sanjay as well, has an inte¬ 
resting theory about the relationship 
between the mother and son."Shc is 
terrified that nobody will defend 
him either in the Party or outside if 
the Janata Government puts him in 
jail. She has often told me, ‘Vasant, 
everybody is ready to abandon him. 
how can I forsake him at this criti¬ 
cal hour?’ ” said Sathe. Sanjay him¬ 
self has few illusions about what 
most Congressmen feel about him. 
He knows that with very few excep¬ 
tions, most* members of the Indira 
Congress dislike him intensely and 
feel that he is being foisted on them. 
Besides there is his public image 
which would be a considerable drag 
on the Party’s electoral fortunes. 
F.vcn devoted admirers of Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi like Sathe admit, “Sanjay was 
hoisted to power in a helicopter dur¬ 
ing the Emergency.” All these odds 
that are stacked against him, how 
ever, have only made Sanjay more 
determined to control the Party and 
run it according to his wishes. Now 
that most of his vocal antagonists 
have left the Party or are getting 
ready to do so, his official entry into 
politics is only to be expected. 

The July 8 meeting of the Con- 
gress(I) Parliamentary Party seemed 
strangely like the various meetings 
held during the Emergency. Congress¬ 
men tried to outdo each other in 
praising Sanjay and saying how it 
was absolutely necessary that he be- . 
came a member. People like Charan- 
iit Channana spoke at length on how 
the Emergency demolitions were 
very good for the people. The meet 
ing which was called to discuss the 
Party’s strategy in Parliament spent 
Ynore than five hours discussing San- 
jay Gandhi! One of the few at the 
meeting who, albeit unknowingly, 
brought out the crux of the matter 
was Vasant Sathe. According to Sathe 
he had asked Sanjay why he was so 
keen on joining politics. Sanjay had 
replied that since the Indira Con 
gress was not interested in defend 
ing him, he had no choice but join 
politics. “It is time we made up our 
minds about the role of Sanjay Gan¬ 
dhi. Sometimes we say he is in poli¬ 
tics and sometimes we deny this,” 
Sathe said. The official reentry of 
Sanjay into the Congress(I), how¬ 
ever, is not just one-sided. While it 
is true that Mrs Gandhi has lately 
come closer to Sanjay because of her 
fears that he would be abandoned 
by her Party, it is equally true that 
Sanjay and his mercenary gang cons¬ 
titute perhaps the only organisation 
that she has left to carry on any 
agitation. With her Party’s strength 
in Parliament depleted by defections 
Mrs Gandhi can only hope to survive 
politically by taking to the streets. 
In this, Sanjay could perhaps render 
her valuable help. The first test of 
this would be the October .2 agita¬ 
tion which the Indira Congress is 
planning throughout the country. It 
would then be time for Sanjay to 
show his muscle-power, this time 
officially under the aegis of the Con¬ 
gress (I). 

AJOY BOSE. New Delhi 


Sanjay in politics 



The Loknayak returns 


Patna welcomes him back with open arms 



P IE Russian-built Tu-124 aircraft 
with Ihc orange, white and 
green roundels of the Indian Air 
Force made a perfect landing at 
Bihta airport, near Patna, shortly 
before noon on July 7. As the jet 
engines throttled back to a muted 
whine, slowed to a halt, hordes of 
people jostled each other in their 
eagerness to catch a glimpse of the 
passenger, 77yearold Jayaprakash 
Narayan. The same people had 
watched JP leave for Bombay on 
March 19 and had womtered whether 
they would ever see him alive again. 

JP emerged with his face wreath¬ 
ed in smiles and the armchair he 
was in was carried down the steep 
steps to the ground. All around him 
men, women and childien chanted 
"Loknayak Zindabad, long live JP’’ 
and the sound reached a crescendo 
as the frail old man approached. It 
was not easy to get him to the wait¬ 
ing car, a dark blue Mercedes Ben/ 
sedan, for the crowd milled around 
him in ecstasy. They had broyght 
garlands of marigold and jasmine for 
their leader but the doctors refused 
to allow.JP to accept them. They 
could not afford to take even the 
slightest chance of infection. And so 
the crowd kept their garlands as the 
car, with JP in the front seat, left 
for Patna. 

With JP, in the car, were the peo¬ 
ple who had, in their own special 
ways, battled to keep him alive at 
Jaslok Hospital, Bombay. There was 
Seih Manthradas Assomull, the 
Chairman of the Jaslok Trust, along 
with his wife; the cardiologist. Hr. 
A. B. Mehta who had performed the 
miracle of resuscitating JP when his 
heart stopped beating; the 'nurse. 
Miss M. John and his constant com¬ 
panion (and private secretary) Mr 
Thomas Abraham. As the car sped 
towards Patna, an hour's drive away, 
the sun blazed overhead but JP 
withstood the journey well. Even as 
the car passed through villages and 
the countryside, people left whatever 
they were doing to turn and watch 
the car as it went. JP greeted each 
little knot of people with folded 
hands. Very soon the bumpy road 
came to an end and the car reached 
Patna. The welcome he got was 
tumultuous and he was cheered all 
the way to Kadam Kuan, where his 
house is located. Along the road a 
number of arches had been erected 
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by way of greeting. In front of his 
house ‘‘Prabha Smriti”, named after 
his late wife Prabhawati, stood a 
group of boys clad in khaki, with red 
scarves—members of the Chhatra 
Yuva Sangharsh Vahini. They had 
waited a long time for this day and 
there was jubilation in their voices 
as they chanted: "We shall continue 
our march. Nothing will stop us." 
As the car entered his residence, the 
sight was even more touching. There 
were no slogans: just mute, faces 
with tears of joy on some of them 
even while the eyes sparkled. Then; 
was a time when thev had sat around 
their master’s portrait and beat their 
chest$ in grief, expecting never to 
see him again. They were tne mem¬ 
bers ot JP's unofficial ashram—the 
men, women and children who look¬ 
ed on the aging leader as a sort of 
god. The loyal secretary, Mr Sachida- 
nand, opened the liom door of the 
Mercedes but JP got out unaided 
although several hands reached out 
to his shoulders to support him. 
It seemed as though the frail old 


man found it difficult to believe that 
he was actually home. The armchair 
was lifted by volunteers and moved 
along the verandah where groups ot 
women had clustered in greeting. 
It seemed as though light had enter¬ 
ed the house again, bathing every¬ 
thing inside with new life. There 
were marks of alpana on the fresh¬ 
ly-scrubbed floors to mark the auspi¬ 
cious arrival and there were scrawls 
on the walls too: “JP, you will live 
long, give us light”. 

At the foot of the staircase, a 
woman approached him, conducted 
an urali and put sandalwood paste 
on his forehead. He was then carried 
to his bedroom, upstairs. But his 
admirers refused to leave and crowd¬ 
ed at the doorway, tur be as close 
to their leader as possible. Finally, 
the security guards pushed them 
back and cleared the entrance. But 
JP’s admirers were not disappointed. 
Soon, the Loknayak emerged from 
his bedroom, walked briskly to the 
verandah and said: "I am feeling 
most happy.” 

JP loves his home—and lor good 
reasons too. Memories of his wife 
surround his house at Kadam Kuan 
and as he says, "1 feel she is around- 
me when 1 am here.” He has often 
expressed the wish that he spend 
his remaining days at “Prabha 
Smriti". with the Ganga flowing 
beside it. On his return to Patna 
he said in a choked voice: “When I 
had left Patna a few months back. T 
had not expected that I would sec 
the face of Mother Ganga again. 
But she has brought mo bark to her 
bosom. I must say that it is her 
divine love that has enabled me to 
survive ” 

S P SAGAR. Patna 


'I approached the PM' 


T HE drama involving P. N. 

Balasubramaniam, friend and 
business associate of Kanti Desai 
continues. Last week we repor¬ 
ted the happenings starting from 
June 4 when there was an income 
tax raid on his bouse in Golf 
Links, Delhi and bis mysterious 
disappearance from the country 
around June 16. We are now 
able to report tbat Bala, who has 
claimed to be quite 91, is doing a 
fair bit of travelling around 
Europe. For one thug he was in 
London on July 3 long enough to 
dash off a long cable to his lawyer 
Mr D. K. Garg. 

From the cable it ; Seems that 
we were slightly off the mark in 
saying that Bala surfaced in 
Frankfurt. Actually he showed up 
in Konigstein about 35 km from 
Frankfurt. There he met all the 
right people. First it was Mr 
Tonpe, additional principal secret 
tary to the Prime Minister He 


also met Kantibhai and other offi¬ 
cials ol the Prime Minister’s sec¬ 
retariat. Wbat urgent matters 
of state were the subject of these 
meetings with several members 
of the Prime Minister’s staff can 
only be guessed. What Is most 
significant is Bala's following 
cryptic i reference to the Prime 
Minister himself; “I also appro¬ 
ached the Prime Minister in 
West Germany". 

It was quite |n order for the 
income ft men to lode up under 
seal Bala’s papers in hts cup¬ 
board in view of the stay order 
granted.late on Jnne 4. But the 
crucial fact remains that the seal 
was broken. Tlie income tax and 
enforcement people did not draw 
a blank. A few papers were 
seized despite -the stay order, pro¬ 
voking Bala to level contempt of 
court charges against the income 
tax men. Possibly there is some¬ 
thing incriminating in the papers. 



Delhi's watery politics 

The Jana Sangh slipped and fell in 


r IE strike by the Delhi Water 

Supply employees which left the 
Capital gasping for drinking water 
and totally unbathed for more than 
two days, is a direct result of the 
local Jana Sangh bosses trying to bo 
too clever. And while the attack by 
Mr Raj Narain shook the RSS-Jana 
Sangh lobby, this strike antagonised 
the unwashed masses against it. 
Ever since the Jana Sangh took over 
the Delhi Administration two years 
back, it ha.s been desperately trying 
to capture all sectors of life in Delhi. 
Trade unions have been a chief 
target because the working class has 
generally rejected the SanRh in no 
uncertain terms. The Rharativa 
Ma/door Sangh (RMS), the trade 
union wing of the. Jana Sangh, was 
virtually non existent during the Con¬ 
gress rule but during the past two 
years the Jana Sangh has been 
assiduously building up the organi¬ 
sation—not through actual trade 
union struggles but by using its 
administrative stranglehold over 
Delhi. 

The usual tactic of the Jana Sangh 
bosses was to encourage the BMS- 
controlled unions in the various civic 
services in the Capital to make a 
minor demand which the administra¬ 
tion would immediately concede. This 
is in spite of the fact that none of 
the RMS unions are even recognised, 
and in most ot the civic services are 
in a negligible minority. Demands of 
all other unions have been generally 
ignored, regardless of their standing 
and lellowing bo: whenever the BMS 
has given an agitation call, the autho¬ 
rities have hurriedly called them lor 
consultations and negotiations. 

This strategy, which has helped in 
strengthening some ot the BMS 
unions backfired badly this time. The 
Water Supply Undertaking had set 
up many committees since 1973 to 
study the employees’ case after the 
staff of DLSU were supposed to get 
a R6 per cent pay hike on the re- 
i .immendation of the Shiv Shankar 
Committee, 'the civic corporation 
however argued that the 66 per cent 
pay hike would go against the ceiling 
enforced by the Third Pay Com¬ 
mission. They also stressed the fact 
mat municipal resources cannot bear 
this additional burden since they are 
already facing an accumulated de¬ 
ficit of Rs 21 crores. Now the 
Bharatiya Mazdoor Sangh union in 
the Delhi Water Supply—Jal Mai 
Karmachari Sangh—which was not 
even a recognised union and com¬ 
manded only a minority following 
recently demanded that the com¬ 
mittee’s recommendation be imple¬ 
mented. This call has been given 
several times before by various other 
unions but Ihe-aulhotitles had ignor¬ 
ed it. This time when the BMS gave 
the call, tbq authorities invited it 
for negotiations but totally ignored 


the other unions, including the largest 
union which is affiliated to the 
INTUC. The understanding was that 
only certain demands of the BMS 
would be agreed upon and while not 
agreeing to the 66 per cent pay hike, 
the Sangh authorities would at the 
same time boost the image of the 
BMS among the workers with the 
announcement of some benefits. 

So when the union leaders met 
the Executive Councillor VI ad a n Lai 
Khuruna and the Delhi Mayor R. K. 
Gupta—both Jana Sangh diehaids— 
an “agreement" was easily reached. 
The problem arose however when 
the other unions refused to go along 
with the BMS union in calling off 
the strike. The BMS was caught in 
its own trap. It it still insisted in call¬ 
ing oil the strike, its image would 
only deteriorate among the workers 
and so it reluctantly hackl'd out ot 
the talks with the authoiities. This 
sudden unforeseen development 
caught the Sangh bosses absolutely 
by mii prise and they weie unite in¬ 
capable ol dealing with the situ,i.ion. 

On Ihursdav, July 11. the em¬ 


ployees struck work and the people 
of Delhi woke up to bone-dry taps. 
An announcement was made in 
Parliament by Water and Housing 
Minister Sikandar Bakht, informing 
the House of the strike by the Water 
Supply employees but at the same 
time, assuring that army technicians 
had been called in and lhat by the 
evening normal water .supply would 
be restored. The situation however 
worsened by the night with wide- 
scale sabotage and next morning 
there was hardly a colony in the. 
Capital which had water. In Parlia¬ 
ment, where the crucial no-confidence 
motion debate was going on, angry 
Opposition members refused to sit In 
the House until normal water supply 
was restored. In the Rajya Sabha. 
the CPI leader Bhupe.sh Gupta who 
brought an empty tumbler along with 
him screamed, “We have so lar witn¬ 
essed a fast flood of lies and calumny. 
What wv. however, want is water”. 
At the Lok Sabha, Commerce Mi¬ 
nister Mohan Dharia suggested that 
the House be adjourned for the day 
after the Opposition benches kept 
heckling Ihe Speaker. So in. an un¬ 
precedented decision, both Houses of 
Parliament were adjourned for the 
day not because of the political crisis 
but because, of the water crisis. 


A JOY BOSE. New Delhi 


OH, WHAT A FALL ! 



Wimbledon has never been quite the same for Jimmy Connors after 
his maiden win in 1974, when he crushed veteran Ken Bosewall in 
straight 1 sets. The next year he reached the finals again, only to 
bow out to compatriot Arthur Ashe. In 1976 Connors' lost to the 
big sewer from Lookout Mountain, Tennessee — Bosroe Tanner — in 
straight sets and hr reached the finals again in 1977 and 1978 only 
to be flattened by Sweden's Bjorn Borg. This year he lost' to Borg 
again in the semi finals, and managed to take only seven games off 
the Swede. Immediately after the mal'eh. Connors stormed off the 
court , into a chauffeur-driven car and caught the first flight from 
Heathrow. In between, he found time to Ml Wimbledon officials to 
pul their tournament in an appropriate place. 




Shanghais Liberation 


Shanghai, the home of three members of the Gang of Four. is a political city, 
and far more colourful than Beijing S. NIHAL SINGH, editor of "The Statesman." 
spent a fortnight in China and recorded his observations in the form of a book. 
These exclusive extracts are from the result of that China trip, "The Gang and 
900 Million" (Oxford and IBH Publishing in association with 
Nachiketa Publications Ltd, Rs 32). 


A S I Hew to Shanghai, l 
was reminded of the 
Swissair hostess’s remarks 
on the flight from Bombay 
lo Beijing. “It is difficult to 
know the Chinese,” she had 
said. “But they do not look 
unhappy. Of course, I'd 
rather live in Switzerland.” 

There was no frisking or 
examination of hand bag 
gage before departure—the 
blessings of a Communist 
State ! And there was a 
variation in the usual open¬ 
ing gambit on the plane■'<- 
departure. In conformity 
with the Chinese proletarian 
mores, the words “Ladies 
and gentlemen” had been 
dropped. The announcement simply said: “Good 
morning passengers.” The air hostess’s uniforms were 
made of liner material than the common Mao jacket 
and trousers and were woollen, but the trousers stayed 
floppy. I had wondered why the Mao jackets were 
worn so loose, only to discover that all the woollens— 
layers and layers of them—are worn underneath. 

A first generation Singapore-born Chinese had come 
to Beijing on a business trip. It was only about five 
years ago, he said, that the Singapore Government 
allowed ethnic Chinese under 40 to visit China. “We 
won’t be indoctrinated because we have comfortable 
homes, beautiful cars and conveniences. Is this Com¬ 
munism ?’,’ he asked rhetorically. Surely Mao's greatest 
contribution to his country has been that he related 
an alien creed to the Chinese past and values. They 
do not talk about a New Chinese Man, as they do in 
Russia about the New Soviet Man, but the Chinese be¬ 
lieve that their country is unique in its practice of 
Communism. 

Are the Chinese inscrutable ? As their appetite 
for the good things of life increases, they will probably 
become less so. The contaminating influence of increas 
Ing numbers of tourists and foreign residents can only 
grow. A Chinese customs inspector recently made a 
request to an American diplomat to bring him some 
tapes the next time he wa$ on leave. The young 
Chinese want to dance Western dances and the glamour 
of an interpreter’s job for the Chinese student carries 
its own commentary. 

Whatever the cost of the Chinese variety of Com¬ 
munism, nobody starves in China. 

O SIHCHONG, who was to be my interpreter during 
mv stay in Shanghai, had the savvy to say in intro¬ 
ducing me to Shi Chi that he had a rather long designa¬ 
tion : Head ot the Reception Office ot Foreign Affairs 
of the Municipal Revolutionary Committee ot Shanghai. 
Shi, who looked like a veteran of the Long March in 
his proletarian rap and the Mao jacket, turned out to 
be a delightful character. “Spiing is the best time lor 
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Flashback to 1972: residents of Shanghai inspect' a news 
photograph of President Nixon with Premier Chou en Lai 






It 


South China;” he told me. “Later this month a hundred 
flowers will bloom.” 

It is perhaps typical of the Shanghai air that we 
straightway launched into a political discussion. "Shang¬ 
hai has the reputation of being a radical city,” I began 
tentatively. 

"That is the foreigners’ impression,” Shi said. “This 
was the base of the counter-revolutionary forces. The 
Gang of Four talked a radical language but only wished 
to usurp State power under the guise of these slogans. 
We suffered until the Gang was smashed but things 
have been improving during the last few years." 

“What do you think about the Democracy Wall 
here? They put up posters in the People’s Square. Some 
criticize the Government, some are confused, but we 
shall let them express their opinions. People who criti¬ 
cize our Party and Government are few. Western media 
have exaggerated the significance of the Democracy 
Wall.” 

“As the Western media have been exaggerating the 
significance of dissidents in the Soviet Union,” I sug¬ 
gested. 

“As far as I know, conditions in Moscow are totally 
different from those obtaining here,” he reported. 

Driving into the dty, I found Shanghai to be a more 
urbane place compared to Beijing. There was some 
colour in the streets. It was raining and the yellow 
umbrellas and flowered blouses were a welcome relief 
from the drabness of Beijing. The Jinjiang Hotel where 
I was put up was very much part of the oacien regime. 
There were chandeliers in the dining room and the 
waitresses were smarter, despite their baggy trousers. At 
least one of them was pert and almost coquettish and 
had a more feminine haircut, instead of the inevitable 
two bunches held together with rubber bands. 


in State-run enterprises, they were educated. 

I visited a workshop making brocade dresses for 
export Women were busy at their machines : some 
wore making buttons of dress material, others were pack¬ 
ing dresses in plastic bags. This workshop in fact reeds 
a larger State unit which supplies it the material. The 
supermarket in the area was crowded and slushy. In 
the nearby clothes store, an attractive cotton print sold 
for 93 fen a metre while woollen material, was 22 to 28 
yuan a metre. "This is for the senior Party cadre,” I 
told the interpreter. “Well, other people nave money 
too,” he answered. 

I was asked to select a house to visit in the area. 
The steadv drizzle inevitably ted me to the home of the 
Sung family. Mr Sung Senior is 74, his wife 10 years 
his junior, and their 24-year-old son works as a lathe 
operator in a textile mill for 40 yuan a month. The 
Sungs’ combined pension is 150 yuan. They have two 
rooms and share a kitchen and bathroom with their 
next-door neighbour who was having her hair done. 

The Sungs have a large-screen television set (a 
status symbol in China) in the son’s room. The parents’ 
room sported a gaudy picture of a seal balancing a plate 
and pictures of Mao and Hua. There was a sofa, two 
impressive Chinese chairs, quilts and blankets piled on 
a bed and a table and reading lamp. The son's room 
had a photograph of his girlfriend and a wall calendar 
showing a woman in a clinging dress. The Sung family 
pays 15 yuan for rent and gas, water and electricity 
charges. Food costs them 50 yuan a month and the 
total monthly expenses, including clothing, come to 
110 yuan. 

Mr Sung Senior proved to be a loquacious man. 
He said he liked reading Chinese classics and Marxism- 
Leninism and Mao’s. Thoughts. “I was too poor to sup¬ 



r PHERE are more than 140 
a workers’ complexes in 
Shanghai, as behoves an in¬ 
dustrial city with a popula¬ 
tion of about 5* 2 million. 

One such is the Tien San 
Workers’ New Residential 
area. It was originally a 
stretch of farm land. Star¬ 
ted in 1952 with State funds, 
it houses 61,000 people in 
16.000 households. Most re¬ 
sidents are workers of the 
textile and steel mills and 
machine tool plants in the 
area, but there are also 
school teachers and shop 
assistants. This complex 
has all the paraphernalia of 
a residential complex : kin¬ 
dergartens, schools, hospitals, clinics, food and garment 
stores. Cheng Urei, who greeted me outside the recep¬ 
tion room of the complex, modestly described himself 
as a cadre of the Street Office. On one wall hung the 
symbols of the Chinese version of Communism : Marx, 
Engels, Lenin and Stalin, and on another Mao and Hua. 
I had come to expect this as a standard format for every 
office in China. 

Mr Cheng said the average rent was 23 fen (cents) 
for a square metre of bedroom space. A husband and 
wife with two children would probably get 15 square 
metres, and two single persons might have to share a 
room. The housing complex’s problems are that wel¬ 
fare services often lag behind needs and growing families 
need more space. The days of the Gang of Four, were 
bad for this complex, according to Mr Cheng. Children 
were not keen on studies, people did not pay much at¬ 
tention to improving the standard of living. New cons¬ 
truction came to a halt. Indeed, Mr Cheng’s conclusions 
reflected the prevailing wisdom. “The Gang of Four’s 
fallacy was that the richer you become, the more re¬ 
actionary you are. As long as we remain socialist, we 
should improve the living standards.” The average pay 
of workers in this area is around 65 yuan, but enter¬ 
prises under collective ownership pay workers only about 
33 yuan. Mr Cheng explained that many in the latter 
category were formerly housewives without an income 
If they became jealous about the higher pay of workers 


port my family before the Liberation,” he said, “There¬ 
fore, 1 came to Shanghai in search of work. I could 
not afford to marry until I was 47, after the Liberation. 
History teaches us what we were and what we are." 
Mr Sung Senior seemed somewhat apologetic about his 
fondness for classics. “Some of the old writers were 
given to Big Power chauvinism which, Marxism-Lenin¬ 
ism teaches us, is not right.” 

Mr Sung Senior wakes up before six, does his 
exercises, goes to an “activity centre” to play chess or 
other games. He also watches television. "I recently 
saw Award on television. I liked it,” he volunteered. 
Indeed, he was a benign old man who seemed content 
with his lot. What is the next big thing in his life ? 
I asked. 

„ "The next big thing is to prepare myself for my 
son’s wedding which will be in a few years’ time. I rec¬ 
kon I’ll spend a thousand yuan on it, not on the mar¬ 
riage itself, which costs a few yuan, but on clothes 
and furniture". In the kindergarten, the'last stop in 
the workers' new residential area, my arrival was an¬ 
nounced by the warning dap of Mrs Sun, a dumpy 
woman. Children sang a welcome song, crowded round 
me to shake hands, said “how d’you do, Unde” and 
wanted to be picked up. 

In one section, the task set for children was to 
thread tiny beads on a wire contraption — to teach 
them the value of labour, it was explained. 
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~ ; zn A Chinese department 

wSmj^g ^ store is full of eager 

shoppers. There are crowds 
—^ L^lt at *®e clothes counters, for 

I* musical instruments, for 

VaAfe (1% shoes, for practically every- 

■f^s ' W vLrjtu thing. Material for women 

' ! ~y, ■; *CMT iVjJH is resplendent with flowered 

patterns, particularly in 
, , v — '/• Jb silks — who wears them? 

V ■■ The consumer instinct was 
. very much in evidence. Cot- 

ton is cheap in China. 
^ though rationed. Lo Sih- 

chong reminded me that this 
^P particular store predated the 

Liberation. “It was then a 
atore for the rich,” he 
HkHSl" added. “You had to be well- 
-—-—-;- dressed to be allowed in”. 

Shanghai’s architecture is very mixed, reflecting its 
past. British, French and German styles rub shoulders 
with the traditional Chinese forms, and the new, re 
presenting a particularly hybrid mixture of proletarian 
Chinese and Russian Communist modernity. Streets 
bustle with cyclists, honking cars and blue-jacketed 
pedestrians.. Clothes dry on bamboo poles. Men and 
women eat ice cream bars on streets, and here and there 
one sees patches of colour. Billboards advertise tooth¬ 
paste as well as the year 2,000 — the projected new 
millennium of Chinese Communism. Among the films 
playing in dubbed Chinese versions are a Charlie Chap¬ 
lin retrospective. Monsieur Verdoux, Hamlet and Raj 
Kapoor’s Awara. Lo had never heard of Pasternak or 
the Zhivago film. He said films were still imported 
from the Soviet Union, particularly those dealing with 
Lenin. 

At the antique shop run by the State there is pricey 
porcelain. An English-speaking salesman speaks know¬ 
ledgeably about contemporary painting. Most of the 
works on display are done by members of the Shanghai 
Painting Institute but they are the work of men past 70. 

The Bund and the Park (tlie Chinese were barred 
from the park in the days of the Concessions) are 
favourite spots for a Sunday afternoon stroll. They 
present vistas of blue jackets with an occasional purple 
and green. A Shanghai couple hold hands on a bench 
for a brief moment. 

The Friendship Store nearby — a chain of shops 
in the major cities for foreigners — is full of tourists. 
Chinese articles, particularly embroidery and silk, sell 
like hot cakes. China is, after all, still the new un¬ 
explored market for tourists. 

Sales girls have their itransistors tuned into the 
English lesson. 



'T*HE film Where Silence h ^ 

1 Hushed is based on a 
play symbolising the April 5 
movement. It is part of the 
policy of deification of Zhou 
(formerly written Chou) to 
counteract the influence of 
the Gang of Four. The film 
has just been released and 
is in the best traditions of 
Bombay cinema. Kissing is 
represented by peach blos¬ 
soms and there is thunder 
and lightning at appropriate 
moments. The story is 
about a noble boy, his revo¬ 
lutionary moither, his noble 
girlfriend, a bad man, his 
good son and a tortured wife. 

The bad man’s wife exposes!_j 

her husband — all for a good causo — and the hero 
and heroine go out to face prison and hardship. The 
bad man is, of course, very bad. The revolutionarv 
mother has suffered imprisonment for her alleged coun¬ 
ter revolutionary activities. She is innocent and still 
thinks of contributing to Party funds even as she is 
dying of cancer of the liver. 

To make sure the audience does not miss the moral, 
a documentary on Zhou Enlai and the April 5 movement 
i screened immediately before the feature film. The 
good Premier Zhou — the dead retain their earthly 
designations in today’s China. Audience reaction to the 
film was appropriate, although one couple seemed ipore 
interested in necking. 

Later, Shi asked me what I thought of the film. ”1 
thought it made its points with a sledge-hammer,” I 
answered. 

Q : You are looking at the artistic, not the political 
aspect of the film. You prefer obscurity. 

A : No, I do not. But a point can be made force¬ 
fully and with subtlety. Besides, you cannot separate 
the artistic from the political aspects. 

Q : To those of us who have lived through the days 
.of the Gang of Four, the film portrays competently the 
issues involved. The playwright Xong Fuxian is a wor¬ 
ker in a Shanghai tactory and when he wrote it the Cen¬ 
tral Committee had not reversed its decision on the 
counter-revolutionary nature of the Tienanmen incident. 
The writer took a risk and the director was afraid to 
lend his name to it. It was first performed by an ama¬ 
teur group in Shanghai in a production unit. The Central 
Committee reversed the decision on the April 5 demon¬ 
stration last autumn and the play is now being perform¬ 
ed by a thousand groups around the country. What do 








you think about the political aspect of the film? 

A : I am a foreigner looking at it from the outside. 
1 think the Chinese will take it as deification of Zhou 
as a counterweight to the influence of the Gang of Four. 

Q : I think the character of the heroine was origi 
nally weak and they have tried to put some life into 
it. The girl is 30 and should have been mature politi¬ 
cally. The mother who informs on her husband was not 
played well. She should have portrayed the' great strug¬ 
gle inside her. The father too wps weak. Bu-t the 
other characters acted well. I think the film does suc¬ 
ceed in making its point. 

A : So you have five good people and one bad man. 

Q : If the followers of the Gang of Four were in a 
majority, we would be in trouble. One of the weak¬ 
nesses of the film is that it is an adaptation of a State 
play. That is why there is too much of talk. Looking 
back, some of the things that happened during the days 
of the Gang of Four were ridiculous, but they did 
happen. In hospitals, doctors were made to sweep the 
floors; nurses stood in for doctors and it was suggested 
-that doctors, nurses and cleaning workers were equal. 

I think the attitude of the hotel and restaurant work¬ 
ers is not good even today. The Gang of Four thought 
waiters should not serve; diners should help themselves. 
We call these internal wounds. It will take us many 
years to get rid of the evil influence of the Gang. 

I uesday, April 10 

I had never watched an 
operation performed on a 
human body, and it was yvith 
some trepidation that I ac¬ 
cepted .the invitation of the 
Tan Hua (Groat China) Dis¬ 
trict Hospital to witness an 
appendicitis operation. The 
point of it was that they 
used the acupuncture me¬ 
thod to anaesthetize the 
patient. The patient — a 
young woman worker — was 
already on the operating 
table. She bad two needles' 
on her right ear and two in 
her legs. A nurse was mas¬ 
saging her forehead while 
I watched from behind e 
glass door, feeling somewhat 
guilty for intruding on a very private event. 

1 had a queer feeling in the bottom of my stomach 
as the doctor made the incision. It took him less than 
10 minutes to take the appendix out and stitch up the 
incision. The acupuncture needles were taken out, the 
wound was dressed and the patient was helped on to 
her teet and led to her ward. She waved and smiled 
weakly as she went by; doubtless she had been told that 
a “foreign friend” had come to watch the operation. 

Mrs Liu Lichen, the acupuncturist, told me that the 
hospital had performed more than 300 operations using 
acupuncture to anaesthetize patients. The method was 
safe, had no side effects and could be used in rural areas. 
But it had limitations because it caused uneasiness and 
nausea during some operations. 

The Tah Hua is a relatively small hospital, with 70 
beds and a staff of 160. It also treats 700 outpatients a 
day The hospital’s responsibilities include the medical 
cafe of the staff of 80 factories and the area’s popula¬ 
tion of 109,000. Mrs Lu was voluble on the evil days 
of the Gang of. Four. In accordance with the philosophy 
that doctors, nhrses and cleaners should be "integrated”. 



nurses did doctors’ jobs and even performed some ope¬ 
rations. The nurses often made wrong diagnoses and 
came out of the operation theatre to consult doctors 
during operations. Being small, the hospital did not 
practise this system for long. Mrs Liu said experienced 
doctors did not dare to read medical books or improve 


their skills for fear of being accused of being an expert. 
The hospital library remained empty. “Nurses did not 
look after patients properly, with the result that most 
of the work Ijad to be performed by the families of the 
sick. During those days the sick ward was a vegetable 
market in the morning, a restaurant at noontime and a 
hotel at night.” 

Dr Wang, who had performed the operation f had 



witnessed, joined us at this point. He wap a modest 
man with a receding hairline. Both he and his colleague, 
Dr Chen Pai, had studied medicine in China. Did they 
plan to go abroad ? "We should also learn from abroad, 
but Chinese pharmacology is a treasure and much re¬ 
mains to be explored in it,” Dr Wang said. “The prin¬ 
ciples of acupuncture, for instance, should be researched." 

Dr Wang said heart, kidney and liver transplant ope¬ 
rations had been performed in China. The heart trans¬ 
plant operation was performed in Shanghai last year. 
It was reported in the newspapers as the first such suc¬ 
cessful operation performed in China. As far as he 
knew, the patient was still alive. Dr Wang’s interest 
in heart transplants seemed limited. He said all heart 
diseases could not be cured with a transplant, and the 
heart, after all, just played the role of a pump. The 
function of the kidneys, however, was more complicated. 
The Chinese were prone to respiratory, cardiovascular 
and heart ailments. 

Doctors at the hospital work eight hours six days 
of the week and are, of course on call for emergencies. 
They undergo one session of political study each week. 
Dr Wang said with a smile. “We discuss articles on 
developing our economy and the need for persistence in 
socialist orientation, Party leadership, proletarian dicta¬ 
torship and Marxism-Leninism-Mao Thought.” 

Tah Hua docs not conjure the' picture of a model 
hospital and many of the facilities are primitive. But 
as with so many things in China, it works — and works 





C OME what may, some 
stars will never forsake 
their annual trips to 
London. People like Rekha, 
for instance. She had created 
Such a big controversy 
about the Namkeen 
shooting, and now, a month 
later, it is still a mystery 
whether Gulzar removed 
her from the film or she 
“walked out” as she has 
been telling everyone. She 
went to London all the 
same and had a rollicking 
time there. So whoever 
tells you that she is going 
through a bad spell of 
nervous breakdown, profe¬ 
ssional slump, physical 
setback, etc., isn’t telling 
you the truth. Even Neetu, 
who has just a few films to 
finish before she gets mar¬ 
ried and is in a hurry to 
complete them, wanted to go 
to London for her pre¬ 
wedding shopping, could not 
stick to her plans. But 
Rekha just turns in the wind 
and follows any direction it 
Igads her to. So waste no 
pity on the girl. She is 


Kishore Kumar 




having, a nice time and is 
even back at her old game 
of ditching producers, walk¬ 
ing out of their sets and 
creating alt the accompany¬ 
ing tension. 

I T is difficult to decide 
whether Kishore 
Kumar’s eccentricity increa¬ 
ses when he is having a 
“chakkar” with a girl, or be 
is like that at all. (1 mean 
you only notice him when 
he is getting involved with a 
girl aod not much otherwise). 
Now, everyone knows that 
he and Leena Chandavarkar 
are having a really whopp¬ 
ing affair. But the fuss he 
has been making in trying 
to keep his visits to her flat 
a secret! He sneaks into the 
entrance of the building and 
hides behind one of the 
walls, and keeps peeping 
out to see if the way to the 
lift is clear. In doing this, 
he is seen by more people 
than would have been the 
case if he had walked 
straight into the lift. Then 
(when he has been seen 
suspiciously eyeing the lift 
by a sufficient number of 
people) he dashes out from 
his hiding place and runs 
into the lift. Isn't that 
crazy? Leena’s parents are 


very sore about the Kisbore 
Kumar development as she 
has just been through a 
tragic marriage. Knowing 
Kishore’s record with girls, 
any parent would disapprove. 
But the biggest mystery is 
what the beti sees in the 
man in spite of his past. 

I T was a stormy, rainy 
day with sea winds 
lashing the city and flats 
facing the sea bearing the 
brunt of the monsoon’s fury. 
But there was another kind 
of fury raging in one of the 
sea-facing flats at Bandra ! 
Bags were being loaded into 
a car. sisters were running 
up and down the road, into 
lifts and out of them and 
there were bags outside the 
flat too, waiting to be loaded 
into the car. Zarina Wahab 
was standing in front of the 
mirror and furiously brush¬ 
ing her newly-grown waist- 
length hair, everything else 
ready for departure. Then 
she flew down the building 
and into the waiting car, 
where sat another girl. She 
was being different. She was 
going to Singapore, with 
this girl friend of hers. 

She had managed this nice 
one-week gap between her 
shootings, so that she could 


» take this holiday which 
2 was mainly for shopping. 
x Otherwise with the weather 
hot and rainy in Singapore, 
who else but a filmstar 
badly in need of a wardrobe 
overhaul would make such 
a desperate dash to the 
shopper’s paradise? Zarina 
is like Hcma Malini; she 
prefers the East to the West. 

I T is surprising that a 
small, unpretentious 
film like Jurmama can kick ; 
up such a storm. First of 
all it began inauspiciously, 
just after the completion of 
Alaap which with the 
Hrishikesh Mukherji- 
Amitabh-Rekha mix had 
flopped badly. So they all 
wrote off Jurmana, with the 
Hrishida-Amitabh- 
Raakhee line-up even before 
it was released. But this, 
surprise-of-the-year has 
turned into a big success. 

And all those who had 
spoken against the film are 
now busy trying to retract 
their words,'justify their 
predictions or deny their , 
earlier comments. Everyone# 
connected with the film is 
happy, most of all, the 
producer Debesh Ghosh, 
whose first film Charitra- 
heen flopped in spite of the 

Sbakti Samanta-Sbarmila- 

Sanjecv billing. 

VNIL DUTT has just 
come back from a hectic 
round of London where he 
had been presenting Lata’s 
shows to full houses at the 
Albert Hall and the 
Paladium. The shows were 
seen to be believed, he said 
He has known Lata for so 
many years and yet he can¬ 
not help marvelling at tb / ., 
magic she can weave thro*' 
her songs and the crowds 
she can draw the world 
over. Both Nargis and Sunil 
worked together for the 
shows. Sup' 1 came back to 
direct Rocky which he had 
been working on just before 
he left, while Nargis and 
the girls stayed on for some 
more time. Sunjay, who was 
aLso in London taking some 
useful training in Western 
dance for the film, came 
back with his father 
although he was not needed 
for the film. Sunil’s 
explanation: Let him watejh 
the progress of the film and 
see how it is being directed 
and worked od, after all, it 
is his debut. With a father 
like Sunil, who fears for 
the future of sons like 
Sunjay? ■ 
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IITTIRE Seema and Jose 
VV arrested and taken to 
a police station from a 
Madras hotel ? Jose’s 
mother heard the rumour 
and telephoned him from 
Kerala, wanting to know 
wljat exactly her son was 
pp to. 

So many film-artistes these 
days are walking in and out 
of police stations (only the 
other day Rajnikant was 
^,ned Rs 200 by a Madras 
rcourt for creating a fracas 
in a movieihouse) that the 
mother had reasons to 
believe thci rumour. 

Savs Jose:] “Some interested 
party must have spread th« 
rumour. I’m acting with 
Seema in half a dozen 
films. And f find her an 
r.xtrcmely cooperative 
aitiste. And in between the 
shooting, I relax and dance 
with her which she enjoy* 
very much. And our 
friendship ends there. 
Another reason for 


spreading the rumour is 
that the most popular 
director in Kerala, I.V.Sasi 
p.s directing four films I am 
acting in and Sasi and 
Seema foim a mutual 
admiration club of their 
own...” 

Jose. Seema and Shoma 
Anand are leatured in 
Aaratlu, an I.V.Sasi film 
that’s nearing completion. 
While returning from a late 
Show of a film, the ^ar in 
which Sasi, Jose, Shoma 
and her mother were 
travelling met with an 
accident. "It could’ve been 
a major mishap—but we 
were lugky,'’ recalls Jose. 
The next day filmmakers 
rand distributors in Kerala 
Hvcre making long-distance 
calls, wanting to know how 
Sasi was. For, in Kerala 
Sasi's name is highlighted 
more than other artistes. 
Jose worked for Sasi for 
the first time in Jnan Jnan 
Malhram, a hit, and he 
now believes that his career 
will prosper under Sasi’s 
guidance. Among Jose's 
current, co-artistes are 
Jayabharathy, Atnbika and 
Vidhubala. 


K annada box-office 
champion Rojkumafs 
singing has proved as 
popular as his screen 
ffpsence. And his songs in 
Huli Halina Mevu (music? 

K. Venkatesb) have 
becofne super hits. He has 
jung them along with S. 
{anaki and P. Stishila. 
chough Rajkumar has been 



singing his own songs only 
tor -a. tew years flow, his 
fans would like to listen to 
his own voice and producers 
dare not bring in any other 
singer as Rajkumar Has 
been doing justice to the 
songs. A devotional album 
of Rajkumar’s songs, 
dedicated to Sri Raghuven- 
dra Swamy of Mantralaya, 
is also selling well. 

Rajkumar has rendered the 
soft numbers (music; M. 
Ranga Hao) with an earnest 
devotional fervour. 

And recently he had a 
rare privilege to 
sing a bhajajn, written bv 
friend lyricist Udayashankar, 
in the presence of Lord 
Balaji at Tirupati. It was a 
private affair. 

D ialogue writer and 
assistant director 
Bhagyaraj, who became a 
hero overnight through 
Pudiya Varpugal is reluctant 
to face the studio cameras 
again. His singular 
ambition was to direct a 
film on his own. and he’s 
doing that now (he isn’t hi 
ft). Maybe after the release 
of this filfii, Bhagyaraj may 
do a role or two. Producers 
haven't given up hope 


as yct. If mentor Bharati- 
raja can art in a film, why 
not Bhagyaraj, who is any 
day more photqgemc than 
his guru. 

M ADRAS producers are 
genuinely proud of 
the. fact that their film 
production is really 
streamlined and Hombay 
stars who liy down to 
Madras to participate in a 
locally produced Hindi him 
arc never toed of praising 
the efficiency of Madras 
producers. But two Hindi 
films were prolonged beyond 
reasonable delay. Yuvraj 
was to be released in 
February ’78 but the "“patch- 
work" took more than a 
year. And Dil ka heera, 
still under production, 
starring Dharnendra and 
Hema Malini, produced by 
journalist-editor Maniyan, 
was to be out last April. 

S 1UPRIYA, it is .hoped, 
will bring some luck to 
music-director M. S. 
Viswanathan. The veteran 
composer has invested 
money in half a dozen films 
which died young at the 
box-office. His newest has 
Sripriya as the heroine; It’s 


titled Mangaln Vadhyam. 
and is produced under the 
banner oi ‘Saa ree gaa mas 
paa thaa nee films’. 

n 

C OMEDIENNE Manorama 1 
has appeared in some : 
350 films till now and has 
greally contributed to the 
super success of many of i 
these films but when she’s 
featured in the pivotal role, • 
however, luck eludes the 
film. Look what happened 
to Alankart, a recent Tamil i 
release which also featured j 
politician, legislator and 
buffoon Isari Vclan. The ; 
film turned out to be an 
unnoticed flop of the season. 
Comedian Cho’s observation , 
has to be remembered*. Cho ' 
once said that it’s very 
advantageous to be a , , 

comedian. “Only heroes and 
heroines are blamed for 1 
the film’s failure. Whereas ; 
at times the comedians get ' 
credit for the extra success 
of a film”. That’s fine, but 
one knows what happens 
when comedians arc featured 
in lead roles. 

I T’S not often that makers ‘ 
of mediocre films get 
many assignments to direct 
films. Vishu Kumar, 
novelist turned filmmaker 
(he’s an actor too), is an 
exception but Vishu who 
has made one Telugu film, 
and two Kannada films (his : 
last completed film Mother 
bwaits release) doesn’t want 
to direct any film that’s not 1 
written by him. "And when ! 
I’m busy making films, I do ; 
not find much time to 3 
write”, he savs. Why didn’t, 
he enter films after writing ] 
two dozen novels ? Vishu i 
is busy at the moment with ’ 
A kanda Brahmacharigaiu. 

The film is spiced with plenty ! 
of sex and should keep the 
box-office busy, he hopes. 

His controversial Karavali 
was banned by the censors 
for some time because the 
Mogaveera community in 
South Kannra district in 
Karnataka protested vigo¬ 
rously against its simple 
theme of intercaste affairs. ! 
The film wasn't allowed to 
be released in that district. 
And others who expected to J 
see a generous display of ! 
fisher women’s anatomy 
were disappointed. Naturally 
Karavatt had a lean time at •, 
the box-office. Undaunted, i 
Vishu decided to stay on in ‘ 
films. j 
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A JELLY 
P0U6HNUT! 



THERE'S N0THIN6 iN THE \ 
WORLP SETTER THAN A 016 FAT 
^ JEllY m^ \JT__^J 



SOMETIMES UHEN YOU SITE INTO 
A JELLY P0U6HNUT, THE JELLY.. 


LSQUIRTS OUT 
l THE5IPE! 
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Sound idea 

A BOUT six per cent of the popula¬ 
tion in industrialised couni ries 
have a hearing defect of some Kind. 
Of these about half are deaf enough 
to warrant the use of a hearing aid 
and about two per cent are com¬ 
pletely deaf in both ears, so that the 
most powerful hearing aids produce 
only a feeling of vibration in the ear. 
Twenty-two years ago, two French¬ 
men, A. Djourno and C. Eyries, plac¬ 
ed a wire in the region of the inner 
car in a deaf patient and discovered 
that electric currents through the 
wire could evoke sound sensations in 
the patient. Since then, scientists in 
a number of countries have been 
working on ways of implanting elec¬ 
tronic stimulating devices to recreate 
some kind of hearing for the deaf. 

Most sounds in everyday life, 
speech included, are made up of a 
large number of frequencies, rather 
than one frequency. Place analysis 
(distinguishing of frequencies) along 
the basilar membrane (a memhiane 
that runs along the interior of the 
cochlea, which conveys sound waves) 
analyses the sound into its component 
frequencies, because each component 
excites its appropriate place on the 
basilar membrane . Although there is 


not very good resolution to this 
analysis, it provides essential infor¬ 
mation which the brain uses in inter¬ 
preting and analysing the sound. 
Without place analysis we would not 
be able to understand speech. 

When an electrode is used to excite 
the auditory nerve, (which conveys 
electrical nerve impulses to the brain) 
the inner ear is completely bypassed 
and the place analysis (which in any 
case does not work in a deaf ear) is 
not available. The electrode excites 
the same nerves regardless of the 
stimulating frequency. Although work 
is going on in France, America and 
Australia, on multiple-electrode im¬ 
plants to provide a crude kind of 
place information, there are many 
technical and surgical difficulties. For 
the next few years at least, the most 
useful approach seems to be to 
accept the limitations of single- 
electrode systems, and to work with¬ 
in them to provide the best com¬ 
munication possible. 

One of the most important differ 
cnees between contrasting speech 
sounds depends on whether the 
vocal cords vibrate dnd the sound 
has a well-defined, low pitch related 
to the frequency of vibration. In 
unvoiced sounds the vocal cords 
do not vibrate and there is a more 
noise-like quality. Contrasts bet-, 
ween voiced and unvoiced sounds 
enable us to distinguish between the 


oppositions that occur most frequent¬ 
ly in English (lor example, to-do, 
sue-zoo) but they are not discernible 
in lip movements. In addition, the 
pitch patterns that make up intona¬ 
tion carry information about the 
whole structure of a sentence, the 
position of the stressed words and 
the mood of the person speaking. It 
turns out that the range of frequen¬ 
cies of vibration of the vocal cords 
during normal speech correspon- 
dends well with the range of fre¬ 
quencies our Ratients can detect, so 
a combination of lip-reading and 
transmission of speech components 
via an implanted electrode can, in 
theory, make speech considerably 
more intelligible than it is through 
lip-reading alone. 

Dr Brian C. J. Moore of the De¬ 
partment of Experimental Psychology, 
Cambridge University, and a few 
other scientists have been using for 
experimental tests, a device called 
the laryngograph, developed by Pro¬ 
fessor Fourcin, to pick out the 
frequency of vibration of the vocal 
chords. The speaker wears a pair of 
discs, one on each side of his larynx 
(Adam's apple) and the output is a 
simple noise-free signal of fairly con¬ 
stant strength ithat can be fed almost 
directly to the implanted electrode. 
It has been found that this enables 
patients to discriminate between con¬ 
trasting speech sounds (t-d. s-z) ■ 
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Beginning July 22 

w«nt,mt ek o th n 6 c Sun ’ Mer 5V and . Ju P' ,er are conjoined in Cancer,Rahu ana Saturn are in Leo. Uranus is in libra 
Neptune is in Scorpio, Kethu is in Aquarius, Mars is in Taurus and Venus alone is in Gemini. The Moon will be 
moving through Leo. Virgo and Libra from Cancer. B on wl " De 


AWES (March 21 — 
!_ V _ April 20) Push forward 

(}>' " n , all your activities to the 

> V utmost. You will suc¬ 

ceed in solving some 
long-standing problems.A good week 
for undertaking journeys. Try and 
establish contacts with your supe¬ 
riors. Think of new plans. Children 
will get presents and ladies will 
have a good time. You need not 
worry about the health of your 
family members. Good dates: 22 
23 and 26. Lucky numbers: 3 and 
6. Favourable direction: West. 

, ;f s TAURUS (April 21 — 

May 22) This is a 
period of trial and 
O,. hardship. Your hasty 

nature may lead you to 
trouble. Your relationship with 
others needs reappraisal. Avoid 
controversies. Look towards the 
future with hope Domestic matters 
need to be wisely handled. Do not 
go in for betting or gambling. 
Sickness in the family may lead to 
unexpected expenditure. A letter 
from a distant place may bring good 
news. Good dales: 23, 26 and 27. 
Lucky numbers: 4 and 2. Favour¬ 
able directions: South and West. 

; f v GEMINI (May 23 — 

(, , June 21) This is going 

to be a difficult week. 
iYi / V 1 > You may have to post¬ 
pone many of your 
plans. You will find obstacles 
plaped in your way. Do not go in 
for new ventures. Letters will not 
biring good news. You,r family 
problems need all your attention. 
Some people may fall sick Avoid 
speculation, betting and gambling. 
The coming weeks should brighten 
the scene for you to some extent 
Good dates: 24. 26 and 28. Lucky 
numbers: 5 and 3. Favourable 
direction : North. 


»:-)* CANCER (June 22 — 

V* , " r-j July 22) A favourable 
XA i week for matrimonial 
V affairs. This is the 
right time for both per¬ 
sonal and business negotiations. 
A Journey is forecast. Womenfolk will 
prove extraordinarily helpful. Some 
financial loss Is possible at the 
week-end. Your success will solely 
depend on your own efforts. Good 
dates: 22. 23, 26 and 27. Lucky 
numbers : 2 and 7. Favourable 

direction : North. 


L EO (July 23 — August 

r/)j *j r»(\ j 22) Handle your finan- 

V7 Ji/M) cial situation with great 
care and discretion if 
you do not want to face 
disappointment in the near future. 
This is not a favourable time for 
courtship and romance. Do not 
waste your money on meaningless 
ventures. Domestic Droblems will 
however be solved peacefully. Do 
not be afraid to adopt oriqinal busi¬ 
ness methods. Your health will im¬ 
prove Good dates: 23, 24. 27 and 
28 Lucky numbers : 5 and 6. 

Favourable directions: East and 
. South. 

> VIRGO (August 23 — 

ly 1 ; September 23) A mea- 

V 1 'V T j sure of success awaits 

' .j; V . you. Your business, 

social and intellectual 
pursuits will progress at a fantastic 
pace, Romance is in the offing and 
you may receive offers of matri¬ 
mony Act with discretion. Younq 
people away from home should seek 
the advice of their parents on deli¬ 
cate issues. An unexpected event 
will bring immense pleasure. Your 
health remains good. Good dates: 

22, 23 and 25. Lucky numbers : 7 
and 2. Favourable direction: East. 

| . , .■ LIBRA (September 23 — 

i ? „y ,• i October 22) This is 
> going to be a success- 

V ^ ful week. Progress 

will bring pleasure. An 
elderly relative will prove helpful 
this week. Seek the advice of your 
elders on crucial and strategic 
issues. Make changes after care¬ 
ful reflection. Your health will re¬ 
main satisfactory and all artistic 
aciivities will prosper. Good dates: 

23, 24, 26 and 27. Lucky numbers: 

1 and 3. Favourable direction: 
South. 

SCORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) This 
is a week of mixed for¬ 
tunes. You will have 
to face many problems. 
Financial difficulties may upset many 
of your plans. Travelling is on the 
cards. This is a good period for 
love and romance For business¬ 
men letters will bring bad news. 
This however should not worry you. 
The domestic scene i' peaceful. 
Good dates: 23, 25 and 27 Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 8. Favourable 

direction: South. 




SAGITTARIUS (Novem¬ 
ber 22 — December 

22) The first few days 
of the week'are really 
lucky for you Peop'e 
around you will prove helpful Debts 
and pending lawsuits will be peace¬ 
fully settled. Some people are 
likely to get a transfer order. Others 
will change their residence You 
may find it increasingly difficult 'o 
attend to your domestic pioblems 
A short journey is likely Don't be 
extravagant. Good dates: 22, 23, 
26 and 28. Lucky numbers: 4 and 
7. Favourable direction: West. 

CAPRICORN (December 
Vif '( 23 — Januaiy 20) You 

7) will realise some ot 
(,J(r ' your cherished desires. 

Your meetings with 
authorities will prove very helpful. 
Domestic problems will continue to 
pester you as before. Public figures 
will undergo mental worries and 
ordeals. This is a good tims for 
those who will apoear for job-mter- 
vlews. Letters will brinq good 
news. Good dates: 22 , 23, 25 and 
27. Lucky numbers: 1 and 9. 
Favourable direction: South-west. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
— February 19) Your 
noble intentions are 
likely to be misunder- 
r stood. A rather serious 
family problem Is predicted- handle 
the situation with a lot of care and 
discretion. Take good care of your 
health. It is advisable not to make 
a mountain out of a molehill You 
may have to go on a short journey. 
Debts and lawsuits will pone a 
problem. Letters will bring good 
news for you. Good dales : 22, 23, 
24 and 27. Lucky numbers: 5 and 
7. Favourable direction: North. 



PISCES (February 20 — 

L*-W/fa March 20) Things will 
jS gradually improve by 

the end ol this week 
Many of your old prot 
lems will come to an end and this 
will lead to mental peace. For busi¬ 
nessmen this is a lucky time. Letters 
will bring good news. Lawsuits 
will be decided in your favour. A 
favourable time for romance and 
iove affairs. The financial front 
will remain good. Good dates: 24, 
27 and 28. Lucky numbers 4 and 
8.. Favourable direction: West. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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For the soothing pleasure 
of a 

sulphur bath— 

Use 




Put 2J heaped tablespoons of Amul Milk Powder into a 
i-litre tumbler. Stir into a smooth paste with a little 
warm water. Add hot water up to top and stir. Milk is 
now ready for drinking. Good for use in tea and coffee, 
and for making curds and desserts. Makes you thankful 
for its convenience. Guaranteed pure. 


Attml 

MILK POWDER 
It’s like having 
a dairy in 
your home 



Marketed by: /j 

Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing 

Federation Ltd., Anand. > 



BENGAL 

CHEMICALS 


SULPHUR 


SOAP 




Keeps you 
fresh ail day long ! 


A toilet soap with very special curative proper¬ 
ties—Bengal Chemical's Sulphur Soap I You not 
only get a cool refreshing bath—you're also 
fully protected against prickly heat, skin irritation, 
rashes and minor infections I Buy Sulphur Soap 
today—and you buy protection and comfort, all 
day long I 

BENGAL CHEMICAL 
& PHARMACEUTICAL WORKS LD. 

(Management under Government of India) 
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H—R3; 24. BxR, PxB; 25. RxP. With a 
commanding position. 

23. P—BS, NxBP. Preferring to return the 
malarial rathar than aubmit to 23... N—B2 

24. BxR. which la tha sama aa in tha 
previous note. 

24. OxN, R—117 28. QxF White's posl- 
,t|onll advantage la now clear. 

29.. . ,P—B4;26.Q—B3, PxP;27.<JxP+, 
O—B3; 28. Ox Q+. R x Q; 20. N x Pt Another 
neat combination. 

28. . . , NxN; 30. B—B4, R(R7)xP; 31. 
RXN, K—(42; 32. R—K7+, K—«3; 33. 
R—OB7, R—B77 A blunder, but 33. . 

B—B4; 34. KxR. BxR + ; 35. K—K3 Is win¬ 
ning tor White anyway. The passed OP is 
vary strong 

34. RxB, R—BS; 36. R—N4, P—OM4f 38. 

P—06. A simple refutation If he takas the 
bishop, then P—07 wins 36.... R—OB; 37. 
B—KS resigns. 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


Speafenan (WhMe) to play 
A a eB ton a f te r B la ri t'i ZIM move 


A new champion 

The 1978 British Championship held in Ayr 
last August provided soma vary encourag¬ 
ing pointers for tha future of British chess. 
Firstly, It was a sponsored event, being 
backed by Grl o ve o on. Grant & Co , a leading 
firm of London stockbrokers British chess 
needs sponsorship. One of the reasons the 
Eastern Bloc countries ere so strong in 
international chess is that they receive large 
scale official Government backing. The lack 
of such support in this country means that 
organisers will naturally lock in the direc¬ 
tion of industry and commerce for help. 
Hence tha significance of the National 
Championship being sponsored. 

The other encouraging factors can be 
seen from the result. 1st J.Speetman Bi/11; 
2-3 A. J. Mestei. H. Plaskatt 8; 4-5 P. Little- 
wood. S. Webb 7) ... Of the top five Simon 
Webb, who is in his late twenties, is easily 
the oldest. A dear Indication that the depth 
of young talent In this country is growing 
almost daily. Jonathan Spsalman's victory, 
his first marks an important milestone in 
his career. Nobody has aver doubted 
Jonathan's talent particularly his great flair 
for combinations, but unfit a couple of years 
ago his play tended to be rather wild. Very 
good for tha spectators, but not for scoring 
crucial points in top tournaments. Recently, 
however, he has managed to exercise much 
more control and put his play on a sound 
positional footing. I give an example of his 
newly developed style taken from round 8 of 
the championship. His blend of tactics and 
strategy shows remarkable maturity. Petro¬ 
sian himself would be proud of such a 


White: J. Speebnan. Black: J. G. Cooper 
King's Indian Defence 

1. P—QB4, N—KBS; 2. N—OB3, P—KN3; 3. 
P—K4, P—03; 4. P—Ot, B—N2; 5, N—BS, 
0—0; 8. B—K2, P—K4; 7.0—0, ON—02;«. 
R—K1, P—S3; 9 l B—B1, P-OR4; 10. 
R—N1, N MB; 11. P-OB, P—OB4; 12. 
P-QR3. K—SI; )3,.H ONB, R—R3; 14. 
P—RsTn—R 3; IB. P-ON4, RP x P; 18. P x 
P. P— BS. The thematic IS... P~B4 would 
be dangerous on account of the reply 16 


17. B —K3, N—B2; 18. Q—82, B—R3; IB. 
BxB, NxB; 20 . N—02, N—B2. Too clr- 
cumapecL P robably tha tkne had coma for 

20. . . R—B4 

21. B—K*l; Intending B—N4—K6. 

21... P*P (oaMmed. Black wants to plant a 
knight on B4, but na la gi v e n no time. 

22. NxPL An excellent positio nal sacrifice 
cutting right across Black's plana. 

*2. . . NxN. Or 22. . , RxN; 23. P-BS. 


THE deal below created interest when It was 
first published, partly because it illustrates a 
principle of play in i setting that was not 
obvious, partly becausa the play was 
described in the Bridge World by a 19 * 1 year- 
old undergraduate. Jeff Rubens. Rubens n 
noun co-editor of the magazine and the 
author of some notable books. 

Dealer East. E-W vulnerable. 

A A Q 2 

* A K 4 2 

♦ A 5 4 3 

* J 10 

A 9 4 3 M A 6 

POJ98 uu c • 10 7 6 3 
♦ 2 c C AKOJ10 9 

*09763 * A A K 8 

A K J 108 7 5 

9 5 

♦ 8 7 6 

A 5 4 2 


Weak Jump overcalls have always been a 
part ol 'standard American', so the bidding 
was given as follows 

SOUTH WEST NORTH EAST 
— — — 14 

2 A No 4 A No 

No No 

West leads ha singleton diamond and 
dummy wins. South discards a diamond on 
the second heart and then goes after his 
club ruff. East wins the first club and plays 
two rounds of diamonds South ruffs high 
on tha fourth round and West, meanwhile, 
discards his remaining hearts. 

Whan East comes In on the next round of 
clubs he leads a fifth diamond and again 
South must ruff high. After taking his club 
ruff declarer reaches this position: 


A 9 4 3 

♦ - 
A — 

A Q 


A A Q 
9 4 2 

♦ — 

A — 

N 

W E 
S 

A K 8 7 5 

9 - 

A — 

A — 


A 8 

A 10 7 
A 10 

A — 


South cash44 the top trump# In dummy 
but cannot regain the lead without allowing 
West to make a trump trick. 

Has anyone played badly? Yae. declarer 
was playing a crossruff In effect and should 
ham made hie low trumps safety at an early 
stage. He muet ruff a heart with a low trump 
before leading the first round of dubs and 


before West has been able to discard his 
last two hearts. The difference is that after 
A AQhsve'been cashed al the fkteh South 
has only the King left. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



A NEW definitive stamp from Sweden fea¬ 
tures the popular Scandinavian winter sport 
of bandy. A form of hockey on ice. this 
seems to have originated in the Fen district 
of East Anglia during the early nineteenth 
century. Players of Bury Fen, on the River 
Ouse, are reputed to have been the English 
champions. About the turn of the century 
the game was introduced Into Sweden, 
where there Aefrtow more than 30 bandy 
rinks. By coincidence, it is Just a century 
this year since students at McGill University. 
Montreal, turned bandy into ice hockey tar 
substituting a flat puck for the bendy baft 
and reducing the number of players In a 
team from eleven to six. 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who is the painter who paint¬ 
ed "the Last Supper” and had 
visited fndia ? 

2. What is Crytomnesia ? 

3. Where was the Kambuja 
Desha ? 

4. In medical terminology what is 
homograft ? 

5 Who are the British bankers 
who have recently been in the 
news ? 

6. Who were the Knownothings ? 

7. What was the name of the 
work of Titus Livlcus ? 

8. Who was Nimrod ? 


•jeiumj )eejB e jo adAj 
-eipje pus AqaJBUoui uBiuoi/tqea 
em jo japunoj ibuojiipbji '8 
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eqj ajojM pa||BO si eq SB Xajt l 
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Comics are now 

welcome in schools 

but only 

AMAR CHITRA KATHA 


because Amar Chitra Katha 

■ acquaints children with India's cultural heritage 

■ develops the habit of good reading 

■ supplements school education 

Amar Chitra Katha is a series of exciting and inspiring stories from 
Indian History, Mythology and Folklore. 

■ Easily accepted by children —adults read them first. 

■ A new title is published every fortnight. 

■ Over 190 titles now available in English and Hindi. Many in other Indian languages. 
Also in French, Dutch. Spanish. Fijian, Swahili and Bahasa (Indonesian) 

Amar Chitra Katha also in 

a 18 Deluxe bound volumes of 10 titles each (Rs. 30 each) 

■ 4 L.R records on Polydor 


Some Amar Chitra Katha titles: 

HISTORY 

Ashoka • Babur • Buddha • Chanakya • Guru Gobind Singh 
Guru Nanak • Harsha • Humayun • Mirabai • Shalivahana 

MYTHOLOGY 

Abhimanyu • Ganesha • Ganga • The Gita f 

Hanuman • Kama • Krishna • Mahabharata A 

FOLKTALES J 

Hitopadesha • Jasma of the Odes • Panchatantra M 

Tales of Maryada Rama • Jataka Tales Jl 

Rs. 2.50 per copy 

Distributors m , 

INDIA BOOK HOUSE A 


Am; 
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BHOPAL: The Madras bound 
Southern Express was delayed for 
more than three hours at Itarsi junc¬ 
tion following the forcible entry of 
policemen belonging to the Indore 
traffic police in a reserved compart¬ 
ment. Four to five policemen report¬ 
edly entered the compartment which 
had been reserved till Secunderabad 
for a marriage party from fCanpur and 
started misbehaving with the occu¬ 
pants. Later, nearly 2(f policemen 
with dandas came to the help of their 
.colleagues and started beating the 
^members of marriage party, resulting 
in injuries to the bridegroom and his- 
father. Later, the policemen allegedly 
decamped with two suitcases, half a 
dozen durries and more than Rs 300 
belonging to the marriage party. A 
case has been registered by the rail¬ 
way police — The Hindustan limn 
(Ashok Miglani, New Delhi) 

PATNA : The only woman minister in 
Bihar, Mrs Kaushalya Devi, who 
assumed office a few days ago, is 
facing a divorce suit by her husband. 
She is the Minister of State for the 
Public Works Department. Her hus¬ 
band, Mr Shashibhushan Singh, is re¬ 
ported to have filed a divorce petition 
in the court of district and session 
^fudge, Monghyr, on Wednesday. Mr 


dia abroad 


BERLIN : An eminent Indian Sanskrit 
scholar. Professor Chandra N. Dande- 
kar, has been elected the new presi¬ 
dent of the International Association 
of Sanskrit Studies (IASS). His election 
by the general assembly of the IASS 
was announced yesterday at the fourth 
World Sanskrit conference currently in 
progress in Weiman near here. Atten¬ 
ding the conference are about 250 
Indologists and other scholars from 30 
countries. The conference is to discuss 
#>e role of Sanskrit, its impact in 
other parts of Asia and Europe as well 
as history of religions and sciences 
—The Times of India 


trstions/Ahi Bhusan Malik 


Singh had alleged that he had been 
ignored by his wife for last five 
years due to her active involvement in 
politics. Under the rules of business 
any minister who faced such a charge 
would have to quit his or her post 
pending disposal of the case — 
Indian Express (Kama Saraf, Jammu) 

JAMMU: Telephone connections of 
all police stations including that of 
the Superintendent of Police, were 
disconnected by the Telephone autho¬ 
rities for non-payment of bills. A 
police spokesman, said: “it is strange 
that telephones were disconnected 
without any prior notice”. All tele¬ 
phones of the Jammu railway station 
were also disconnected due to non¬ 
payment — The Hindu (N. Chandrase- 
kharan, Madras) 

BOMBAY : The branch manager of a 
bank and a film actress were arrested 
tor allegedly cheating a bank of more 
than Rs 10 lakhs. Police said the 
branch manager and the film actress 
had opened accounts with the bank in 
the name of four “bogus” companies. 
The manager secured an overdraft of 
Ks 10.41 lakhs from the bank by misu¬ 
sing his position. They were arrested 
when they visited the actress’ husband 
who is also wanted in the case, police 
said — The Statesman (D. Chanda, 
Nagaland) 

JAIPUR : He pulled the rickshaw for 
the young West German tourist, Miss 
Erica. But the well-built Gopal Singh 
Rawat could scarcely have realised he 
was pulling the young woman’s heart 
too. The pretty Frankfurtian, appa¬ 
rently struck by Rawat’s physique, 
hired his rickshaw for her entire stay 
here. Love grew over numerous cups 
of tea Which the twosome drank at 
wayside tea-stalls. The inevitable de¬ 
nouement: Erica married Rawat. Erica 
is now planning to take her rickshaw 
puller hubby to West Germany —The 
Hindu (R. Rhandrashkar, Puduililotta) 


KUALA LUMPUR : An Indian expa¬ 
triate radiologist working in a mission 
hospital here-was sentenced to six 
months in jail today by the sessions 
court on a charge of violating immi¬ 
gration law. The radiologist. Dr Arun- 
jit Dutt, was convicted of a charge of 
using a forged document four years 
ago with the intent to cheat the immi¬ 
gration department. The offence was 
said to have been committed on Oct 
25, 1975. The court president (judge) 
Mr P. Mahalingam, set bail of 1.000 
Malaysian dollars (nearly Rs 3,000) 
while allowing an appeal % the defen¬ 
dant— The Hindustan Times 


I FEEL liberated...I have gained 
confidence in myself. A new chap¬ 
ter has begun in my life—Devaraj 
Urs 

THEY HAVE been wanting a Con¬ 
gress without me—Mrs Gandhi 

THE RSS is a political Party and 
the Janata cannot afford to have 
a Party within a Party—Madhu 
Liraaye 

MANY OF us may have to go out 
of politics — Chandrashekhar, Ja¬ 
nata Party President 

HE (R. K. Dhawan) works in my 
mother’s office—I don't know him 
personally. I may contest the next 
elections. I lost by the second 
smallest margin in the whole of 
UP. My mother lost by the sma¬ 
llest margin—Sanjay Gandhi 

I AM not a gentleman. I am a 
Communist—Ashok Mitra, Finance 
Minister of West Bengal 

WHY DO we forget that on the 
Kanti Desai issue the RSS men 
came forward to resign while Mr 
Fernandes clung to his chair. In¬ 
deed, we are ashamed to call him 
a Socialist — Raj Kumar Jain at 
a convention of former Socialist 

I WAS never worried at all about 
wearing coloured rather than 
white cricket gear, never felt a 
conservative reaction. We were 
still playing the game, weren’t 
we?—-Clive Lloyd 


humour in real life 



SON TO father with a broken 
arm: “Papa, why don’t you use 
dendrite instead of plaster"— 
Kanti Mukherjee, Calcutta. 

A HEALTH clinic in Chandigarh 
sports a signboard: “Specialists in 
children, women, skin and sex’ — 
Perminder Behl, Alwhar 


prize rs. 30 lor the entry given first 4! 
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DELHI DIARY 


PROMOTIONAL 
FOUNTAIN _ 

NEW DELHI Municipal Commit¬ 
tee President, Mr Chand Chhabra, 
has perfected the art of winning 
friends and influencing people. 
But he is a little choosy. He only 
chases those who matter and can 
help him in his career. Outside 
Home Secretary Srinivas Vardan’s 
house on Ashoka Road there was 
this small patch of public land 
which Chhabra has now trans¬ 
formed into a terraced garden. 
And if Vardan and his family fail 
to notice it during the day, they 
just cannot miss it at night, for 
‘Fountain Chhabra’ has installed 
several floodlights there. The 
whole thing was *beautified’ at_a 
cost of more than a lakh and 
without the prior approval of the 
committee. In Chand Chhabra’s 
scheme of things these cosmetic 
works are more important than 
the fate of the poor and 
lowly who go without water and 
electricity. 

SECULAR TASTES 

NANAJI Deshmukh had turned 
secular. Among his circle of 
friends, there is now a comely 
girl from a minority community. 
Who said the RSS hatched man 
was communal ? 

Balaaaheb Deoras 


CHAUDHURY PREFERS COPS 



f 



CHARAN Singh’s animosity to¬ 
wards the IAS and his soft corner 
for the IPS is quite well known 
and the Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of' Finance . hasn’t 
done anything to correct the im¬ 
pression. Seasoned IAS wallahs 
say that he cannot continue to run 
the ministry indefinitely with the 
help of only the ‘crew cuts’. But 
the Chaudhury is not bothered by 
this sort of carping. He is replac¬ 
ing his special assistant, Mr 
Vijay Karan, an IPS officer of the 
rank of Deputy Inspector-General 
of Police, with another policeman, 
Mr Daruwala, who, apart from 


being a professional cop is also 
an amateur poet If Mr Karan 



had an Intelligence Bureau back¬ 
ground, Mr Daruwala is a con¬ 
firmed RAW hand. Mr Karan is 
going to New York as the India 
Investment Centre’s bureau chief. 
Mr Daruwala. who is,presently 
posted in Srinagar, is likely to 
take over at the end of the 
month. 

THE MISSING 
INVESTIGATION 

WHATEVER happened to the 
inquiry into the Rs 3.5 lakh 
"bribe” to die personal staff of 
the Minister of State for Finance, 
Mr Satish Aggarwal? It was given 
out by the Government that a full 
Inquiry into the mysterious hand¬ 
ing over of Rs 3.5 lakhs to one of 
the private assistants of the 
Minister, would be conducted by 
the Central Bureau of Investiga¬ 
tion. But several months later 
there Is no word from the CBI. 
Has the Government quietly hush¬ 
ed up the case ? As for Mr 
Aggarwal, he is unconcerned. He 
has not even transferred his 
private secretary or anyone else 
on his personal staff. Maybe Mr 
Aggarwal has his own limitations 
in changing the personnel who are 
dose to him. Who is then their 
ultima te boss? 

FOOTNOTE: Here is the latest 
wisecrack doing the political 
rounds in Delhi: ‘Morarji is sur¬ 
rounded by two Bales who will 
prove his undoing — Balasuhra- 
mauiam and Bala Sabeb Deoras 
(the RSS chief)'. 

0. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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From the Andhra Pradesh 
Dairy Development Corporation Ltd. 

A formula specially suited to 
Indian babies. Specially sweetened 
as mother's milk. Easy to mix. 
Easy to digest. The answer to a 
mother's prayer. 


Nourishing, delicious and 
eesity digestible. Vijayaspray 
gives your bsby everything 
a doctor would want your 
baby to have. Vitamins, 
proteins, minsrals and 
carbo-hydrates. 

Vijaya spray, is sweetas 
mother's nek. Meet for 
baby's tender digestive 
system. And slowly, gently. 


Vijayaspray builds up your 
baby to withstand the intake 
of solids. 6 months later. 

Vijayaspray made from 
the internationally acclaimed 
baby food formulation, is 
so easy to prepare that all 
it needs is the additionof 
previously boiled water 


Vijayaspray 
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The answer to a mother's prayer Marketed by: TEA HUM (A) LTD., (Eastern Region) 
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I'll wait a bit longer" 

We're sorry to keep you welting. Quite frankly we 
have rarely had such family differences. We are more used 
to working together—pooling our talent, contributing 
our individual skills for just one objective: to blend and 
deliver the finest quality Upton teas. For over eighty years 
this has been our way of life. 

Today, with differences keeping some of our people 
away from work, we just cannot meet the total demand 
for Upton quality teas. That's why some of you may have 
to wait a bit longer for your favourite brand of Upton 
teas. Till then, please bear with us. 


The tea that's worth waiting for 








Camics are now 
consMerea educative 


but only 



because Amar Chitra Katha 

■ acquaints children with India's cultural heritage 

■ develops the habit of good reading 

■ supplements school education 

Amar Chitra Katha is a series of .exciting and inspiring stories from 
Indian History, Mythology and Folklore. 


■ Easily accepted by children— adults read them fust 
m A new title is published eveiy fortnight. 

■ Ovei 190 titles now available in English and Hindi Many in other Indian languages 
Also in French. Dutch. Spanish. Fijian. Swahili and Bahasa (Indonesian) 

Amar Chitra Katha also in 

■ 18 Deluxe bound volumes of 10 titles each (Rs. 30 each) 

■ 4 I P records on Polydor 

Rs. 2.50 per copy 
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We're getting ourselves 
into a lot of jams to please you 

H9GA 



Mixed fruit jam Orange M-m-marmalade 

The choicest fruits Made from fresh-picked 
get themselves into Nagpur oranges.A delicious 
thisjam. way to enjoy an orange. 

And 4 other fruity ways Pineapple jam 
to toast yourself Mango jam 
at breakfast Strawberry jam 

And Guava jelly 

N#G4- IT'S ONLY NATURAL ! 


Maharashtra Agro- Industries Development Corporation Ltd. Noga Unit, Nagpur. 
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Suddenly it happened. On July 8, M°r&Cfi Desai looked 
unshakeable. On July 15 he had resigned. On July 28, 
at one thirty In the afternoon, Chaudhury Charan Singh 
had achieved his life’s ambition: he had been sworn In 
as Prime Minister to the sound of hurrahs from his vil¬ 
lagers. Ra] Naraln distributed sweets to all visitors, and 
during the evening the top leadership did a dance of joy 
In Ra, Narain’a house. It was an astonishing political 
coup, the like of which we have not seen in our country. 
What were the reasons that mobilised certain social forces 
to lend their weight behind the Chaudhury? How much 
horsetrading (Raj Narain’s word) went on? We mobilised 
our correspondents In Delhi to tell the full story and 
analyse the reasons and consequences of this achieve¬ 
ment. We apologise to our readers for the slight delay 
that this necessarily caused in bringing out this Issue, 
but we are confident that you will understand. 


A crucial resignation 
that hastened the Janata 
Bovemment's fail was that 
of H. N. Bahuguna. The 
number of MPs he 
brought along was not as 
important as the symbolic 
and psychological 
Impact of his resignation. 
In a long exclusive 
interview, Bahuguna 
outlMes his reasons for 
quitting, primary among 
which was the hSS hold 
on the Government. 


Supporters of the three big-time football clubs In 
Calcutta — East Bengal, Monun Bagan and Mohammedan 
Sporting t- have turned the matdan into a battleground 
several times this season. There has always been high 
Jinks after ‘Mg' matches but never has the violence 
got so out of hand as this year. A close look into 
the causes. 
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OPINION 



Standard of revolt 

# T*HE cover story "Urs displays his 
muscle” and interview with Deva- 
raj Urs by M. J. Akbar thoroughly 
expose the evil designs of Mrs 
Gandhi. Her modus operandi is 
purely authoritarian, in which San- 
jay’s desires have a place of pride. 
She tolerates only such persons in 
her Party who give her unconditional 
support. Unfortunately, Mr Urs' 
independent stand was not to her 
liking. The only bulwark against 
the re-emergence of the ‘Prince’ in 
Indian politics would be if a few 
more like Mr Urs raised their voices. 
Ghanshyam Narain Singh, Gaya 

M. J. AKBAR is more than right 
when he says in his cover story that 
Indian politicians do not attach much 
importance to ideology. The stakes 


in the Mrs Gandhi-Urg dispute are 
indeed “power, power m present and 
power in future”. It is a pity that 
Indian politicians have yet to realise 
the importance of ideology in pre¬ 
serving power. 

Abdul Qvadir, Gaya 

IN THE interview “She respects 
Parliament as long as it suits her” 
(July 1) Mr Devaraj Urs tells M. J. 
Akbar: “I will congratulate the 
young man (Sanjay) if he comes up 
on his own.” But who in the pre¬ 
sent set-up comes up on his own ? 
In fact, it was the charisma of Mrs 
Gandhi that saw Mr Urs and the 
Congress (I) to victory in Karnataka 
in the 1978 elections. 

Sudhendu Ranjan Pandey, Bhagalpur 

WHILE Urs, who was with Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi won the 1978 polls, Veagal Rao, 
who was in the otner camp, was de¬ 
feated. This clearly shows that the 
people voted for Mrs Gandhi's men 
only, regardless of who implemented 
her policies. If and when elections 
are held in Karnataka, the Urs 
myth built by journalists, will be 
exploded. 

P. Swaminathan, Thanjavur 

WHAT 1 do not understand is that 
Mr Urs took ten long years to realise 
Mrs Gandhi’s authoritarian tenden¬ 
cies. While he may be hailed for 
parting ways with Mrs Gandhi, the 
manner in which he did this leaves 
many doubtful about his sincerity. 

K. S. Raman, New Delhi 

WHILE boldly accepting Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s obvious superiority, Mr Urs has 
very rationally put forth the flaws 
that have marred the genius of an 
otherwise excellent politician. It is 
a pity that her fall has failed to 
teach her a lesson. 

Chhaya Ghosh, Durgapur 


Bonus, and besides 

I AM all for giving bonus to rail- 
waymen (“The bonus bomb”, 
July 1, by Shubhabrata Bhattacharya) 
for the simple reason that I am gett¬ 
ing it My neighbour, a railway 
employee, buys his ration from the 
same store where I do; my children 
go to the same school where his 
children go. The pattern of onr ex¬ 
penses is identical. So when I am 
getting bonus every year, in all fair¬ 
ness, I strongly feej my friend too 
should get it. 

On aq average I pay the Railways 
Rs 1,000 a year towards monthly 
season tickets, for visits to my home¬ 
town, etc. My friend in the Railways 
does not pay a single paise on this 
account. I am told be gets several 
free passes a year and a few more 
for half the cost This free pass 
facility is available to him even after 
retirement My employer, a private 
company, never gives me any of our 
product free of cost. So, in all fair, 
ness, I feel the Government should 
also withdraw the free pass facility 
to railwaymen or bring out an 
ordinance (one more won’t make any 
difference) that every employei 
should provide some of its products 
tree of charge to its employees. Thus 
a postal employee should get postal 
stationery, an employee of a 
TV-produdng firm, a TV set .etc. 
E. Balachandran, Bombay. 

IT IS surprising that even after pro¬ 
longed controversy over this vital 
issue of bonus, the pay structure has 
not been settled. It still varies from 
State to State, department to depart¬ 
ment and organisation to organisa¬ 
tion. There should be a uniform 
wage policy among all Government 
ana semi-Government undertakings. 
Sanko Bando, Ranchi. 


Understanding 

celibacy 

'jj'HE celibate state of nuns and 
* priests ("Disorder in the order” 
by J. M. Menezes, July 1) may 
rightly be found meaningless by 
many, even some priests and nuns 
themselves. The sacrifice of one’s 
inborn right to such genital expres¬ 
sion would boggle the minds of all 
those who are looking for explana¬ 
tions—which turn out to be unsatis¬ 
factory, and not always forthcoming. 
The Christian faith orientates man 
to acknowledge himself as a pilgrim 
who is on his way to his homeland 
The unbelonging, hesitant and un¬ 
certain traces- on the face of a 
traveller are characteristic of a 
Christian pilgrim. He neither fully 


understands what awaits him at the 
end of his journey, nor does he fully 
know of the present. But he moves 
on with the belief that when the* 
journey is over, all things will be 
crystal clear. Celibacy is a sign of 
this Christian reality of the pilgrim's 
nature. 

Fr Tony Kudupadam, Monghyr. 


THE article was a very unsecular 
attack on the Catholic Church. The 
views expressed by the author arc 
those of disgruntled 'dropouts, most 
of whom joined the clergy or nunn¬ 
ery in search of an ‘honourable’ pro 
fession. The article would be app¬ 
reciated if the author interviewed, 
besides dropouts, priests and nuns 
who arc true to their vows of celi¬ 
bacy, poverty and obedience. 

Leo. J. Remedies, Bombay. 


Above the belt 

rPHE photograph of our former 
* Prime Minister (“To the 84-year- 
old PM’s health”, July 1) has its 
three-dimensional effects. The first 
dimension is apparent from the pic¬ 
ture as a whole — it is one of Mr 
Morarji Desai. The second can be 
discovered by covering his face with 
a hand — it I 00 M 8 like a picture of 
Rajesh Khanna. And the third 
dimension — I have chosen to call 
it the Satyam Shivam Suadaram 
dimension — can be found by cover¬ 
ing the face with one hand and 
putting the othgr below the waist. 

A. Bhadke, Patna 

WHEN we showed the pictures to 
friends they just grunted, belched 
and nearly threw up. We personally 
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did not find anything worth showing 
off in Mr Desai'j physique. If he is 
as physically fit as they say, he 
should quit politics and prepare for 
the title of Hind Kesari. Who knows, 
in the next century when he is a 
hundred plus, he might be called 
The Greatest II. 

T. H. Bhwre, R. H. Bhure and 
S. H. Bhure . Bombay 


Inaccurate, insulting 

0 . V. VIJAYAN’s “The case of the 
Oriya boy” (June 17) carried 
some inaccurate statements. First, 
this is not the first time that an 
Oriya boy has topped the IAS Ex- 
f animation. Earlier, Mr Sitakant Ma- 
r hapatra had acquired the same 
distinction. Besides, Mr Panda has 
written all his papers in English as 
Hindi is- not considered to be a 
qualifying subject in our universities, 
nor is it the lingua franca of the 
State. The article, we feel, is in bad 
taste and we consider it an insult to 
the Oriya community. 

Abhimanya Mishra, Cuttack. 


Justice for 
Dawoodi Bohras 

I N reference to Asghar Ali Engine¬ 
er’s “Dawoodi Bohras challenge 
| their high priest" (June 24), a 
secular and democratic .Tate should 
not allow the violation of human and 
civil rights in the name of any re¬ 
ligion or sect. It is heartening that, 
though the Nathwani Commission’s 
report has so far been ignored, 13 
academicians of Jawaharlal Nehru 
University, Delhi University, Jamia 
Millia Islamia, and Aligarh Muslim 
University, have publicly urged the 
Government to “accept and imple¬ 
ment” the Commission’s recommen¬ 
dations. It is also encouraging to 
note that the Press has taken up the 
issue. 

Mohammad Ismail, Baramulla. 


Sorry plight 

ft'T'HE sad revolt of the lepers” 
(July 1) by Mandira Purie de¬ 
picts the untold misery of lepers. 
Barring a few leprosy homes run by 
dedicated missionaries, the working 
of most other homes in our country 
is not in any way better than Anand 
Gram. It is a pity that just as 
lepers are treated as outcasts, their 
basic human needs and comforts are 
neglected. According to the latest 
estimates of the World Health Orga¬ 
nisation, every fourth leper in the 
world today is an Indian and for 
every one registered case of leprosy, 
there are three unregistered cases. 

(This indicates that whatever money 
and effort have been spent to check 
the spread of leprosy have not pro¬ 
duced the desired result. 

Anthony Parakal, Bombay 


Doctored 
appointment ?• 

A BHA KAPOOR’S report "AHMS 
is in a mess” (June 10) has dis¬ 
torted facts and dragged in names of 
certain public workers, including 
mine, insinuating that Dr L. P. Agar- 
wal has been unduly favoured in his 
appointment as Director of the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences. 
Tills is completely contrary to facts. 
I came to know Dr L. P. Agarwal in 
1964 when as Union Health Minister, 
I became the-President of the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences 
after the passing away of Rajkumari 
Amrit Kaur. I think it was in 1965 
that the Medical Superintendent had 
to go abroad for a year and we gave 
Dr L P. Agarwal additional charge 
as Medical Superintendent while he 
continued to be Professor and Head 
of the Department of Ophthalmology, 
He did an excellent job. Without ex¬ 
tra expenditure or staff, the cleanli¬ 
ness, discipline and standards of ser¬ 
vices in the hospital were considera¬ 
bly improved. This was my first in¬ 
troduction to Dr Agarwal as an able 
administrator. 

In 1969 we started the Mahatma 
Gandhi Institute of Medical Science, 
at Sevagram. We had problems in 
construction work and I sought Dr 
L. P. Agarwal’s help as I did not 
understand the problems. He gave 
evidence of being very knowledgeable 
and was extremely helpful in sorting 
out our problems. I had seen him do¬ 
ing a very good job in constructing 
the Dr Rajendra Prasad Centre for 
Ophthalmic Sciences at New Delhi 
earlier. We made him a member of 
the Kasturba Health Society and 
Chairman of our Building Com¬ 
mittee. Ever since he has been help¬ 
ing us in various ways, whether it be 
sorting out problems of construction 
with the contractors or planning of 
the new courses or any other prob¬ 
lem connected with administration. 
This continued during the period of 
the Emergency when most people 
were afraid to associate with rebels 
tike myself. 

Dr Agarwal was considered the 
fittest person to succeed Dr V. Rama- 
lingaswami as Director of the All 
India Institute of Medical Sciences 
by a high-powered selection com¬ 
mittee of which neither Shri C. B. 
Gupta nor I were members. In fact, 

I deliberately did not want to be a 
member of the selection committee 
because of my association with Dr 
Agarwal. As members of the govern¬ 
ing body of the All India Institute 
of Medical Sciences we were infor¬ 
med that there was unanimity on the 
name of Dr Agarwal and it was not 
a question of five against four, as 
Abha Kapoor mentions in her arti¬ 
cle. The previous Director Dr V. 
Ramalingaswami had certain prob¬ 
lems with Dr L. P. Agarwal and he 
did record a note of dissent and Dr 


C. G. Pandit supported him. All the 
rest found Dr Agarwal to be the 
best candidate for the post of Direc¬ 
tor of the All India Institute of Me¬ 
dical Sciences. Dr A. S. Paintal is 
an eminent research worker no 
doubt, but not all research workers 
are necessarily good administrators. 

Dr Agarwal has brought about 
many improvements in the hospital 
in the short period that he has been 
the Director and several of those 
who were initially apprehensive about 
him have, I believe, changed their 
opinion and are appreciative of what 
Dr Agarwal Is trying to do. His only 
fault, if it can be called one, is that: 
he wants to bring about improve¬ 
ments rapidly. Any unbiased person 
can visit the hospital and see for 
himself (he improvement in cleanli¬ 
ness, discipline and services, which 
you will agree, should interest all of 
us. 

Sushila Nayar, Member of Parliament 
(Lok Sabha), New Delhi 

Abha Kapoor replies: Dr Sushila 
Nayar fans to due specific in¬ 
stances where I might have dis¬ 
torted facts, as she alleges. For 
example, she points out that she 
was not a member of the selec¬ 
tion committee for the post of 
Director, bus the article very 
dearly mentions this and gives 
the names of alt the committee 
members, leaving no room for 
misunderstanding. In reference 
to Dr Nayar the article merely 
sttrtes that “Dr Agarwal has a 
staunch backer m Dr Nayar”, a 
point she confirm* in her own 
letter. Dr Nayar contradicts her¬ 
self when she says "we were in¬ 
formed that there was unanimity 
on the name of Dr Agarwal ” 
and then admits that two mem¬ 
bers of the selection committee 
went so far as to record a jiote 
of dissent. 

If Dr Nayar would like me to 
cite instances of the influence 
she used to help Dr Aaarwal, I 
would be happy to oblige. For 
examjde, she met the previous 
Director of AllMS, Dr V. Rama- 
Ungaswamt on December 2, 1978 
and informed him that 1 the for¬ 
mation of selection committees 
for senior posts at the rnstffute 
should be postponed until the ap¬ 
pointment of a new Director. 
Being the Chairman of the Aca¬ 
demic Council of the Institute 
and a member of the Janata Party, 
Dr Nagar’s word naturally car¬ 
ries weight. Again, at the time 
when there was some doubt' as 
to whether Dr Agarwal’s selection 
would be approved by the Cabi¬ 
net sub-committee or not. Dr 
Nayar personally met) Mr Morarji 
Desai to plead his cause. Dr Na- 
yor has also met Janata MPs in 
thie connection and urqed them 
not to raise embarrassing mat 
hers about Dr Agarwal. 
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The villages were happy, but 
one* ogam their joy And not teep 
mm line urban at. which was 
cloggea with the complex u near- 
tamnes of the future. The villa¬ 
gers saw the Pnme Ministership 
of Chaudhury Charon Singh as 
the fulfilment! of a dream: a man 
who had made the village his 
main ideological plank had taken 
over the leadership of the country: 
'defection’ and ‘alliance of con¬ 
venience’ were not very important 
words in the rural dictionary. Not 
even the unanimous feeling that 
this Government would last till 
1982 only by a miracle could 
dampen the enthusiasm—they 
wanted to see Chaudhury Charon 
Singh address the nation from the. 
Red Fort, and this was going to 
happen, and it didn't matter if the 
Jab.Raja might end up as an ‘ek 
dm ka sultan’. 

And yet, there was underlying 


cynicism too, nobody expected too 
much from this Government no¬ 
body was expecting any revolu¬ 
tion. The Chaudhury wiu have to 
prove his bona fides by giving an 
economic content to the emotion 
he has aroused. And not all the 
milage was happy. The unhappiness 
of the upper castes fc a compara¬ 
tively immaterial thing: it is the 
fear of the harijans about jat 
rule that might become a serious 
social problem. 

The Prime Ministership of Cha¬ 
ron Smqh mpems many things. 
Wittingly or unwittingly, comma- 
nalism has become a national 
issue which will divide politicians 
m the future, just as. for instance, 
a professed belief in socialism 
has done hi the past. And this, 
will remain, notwithstanding how 
long this Government lasts: this 
might be Raj Narain’s most im¬ 
portant contribution to Indian 


politics. 

Recent events could completely 
change the vote-alignments with 
which we have become familiar. 
The Chaudhury has already con¬ 
solidated his backward caste vote, 
and most certainly he will inten¬ 
sify the effort to bring them into 
the limelight of Indian politics— 
a position occupied by the upper 
castes so far. He could easily 
draw the Muslim vote towards 
him with a few imaginative deci¬ 
sions. Is it significant that curfew 
in Aligarh was lifted for the first 
time in nearly a year just a day 
after the Chaudhury was sworn 
m? It is. 

We delayed this issue to bring 
you the up-to-date story of the 
most important event of the last 
two years. We analyse how Chau¬ 
dhury succeeded m forming a 
Government and what I its political 
hnpqct will be. 


The last chance to 
outwit Mrs Gandhi 


ByKEWAL VARMA 




HO will use whom? Will 
Charan Singh use Mrs 
Gandhi or will it be the 
other way around? Defea¬ 
tists have a readymade answer: 
“The winner will be Indira Gandhi. 
The rustic bagbpet man is no patch 
on the shrewd Mrs Gandhi. He is a 
panchayat politician and Indira is a 
world figure.” Urban intellectuals 
and media men could neither under¬ 
stand nor appreciate the emergence 
of Charan Singh. 

Objectively, Charan Singh has few 
parallels in Indian history in bis use 
of “united front” politics to advance 
his political fortunes. He started out 
on an independent political course 
ir 1967 with 17 defectors from the 
l Congress Assembly Party. Since 
thv .1 he nas been going from strength 
to strength. With 17 defectors he 
became the Chief Minister of UP and 
in the next round of Assembly elec¬ 
tions in 1968, single-handedly increas¬ 
ed his strength to 93. With 93 UP 
MLAs behind him, he had the mi^scle 
to become chairman of the BLD, an 
all-India Party, a position which 
eventually brought him the number 
two position at the Centre. Now with 
100 -odd defectors he has become 
number one at the Centre. The 
other side of the coin is that his 
political lieutenants have become 
chameleons. 

In terms of political influence, 
Charan Singh, before he becime 
Chief Minister of UP, was a mere 
Jat leader of western UP. He then 
went on to become the leader of the 


entire peasantry of UP. In fact, his 
base in eastern UP became stronger 
in the process than that in western 
UP. Charan Singh's greatest politi¬ 
cal achievement is that he built up 
the solidarity of intermediate castes 
constituting the hard core of the 
peasantry. When he became the 
Home Minister and later Finance 
Minister, Charan Singh consolidated 
his base among the peasantry of the 
heartland of the Hindi belt and also 
extended his base in the peasantry 
of other parts of the country. In 
short, he is one of the few politicians 
who know the art of using the in¬ 
strument of governmental power to 
consolidate and expand his political 
base. In this art, perhaps, only Mrs 
Gandhi excelled him in tne 1969-71 
period when she used the office of 
the Prime Minister to advance her 
political ^ase; .though the real credit 
for that should go to her “boiler- 
room boys” headed by P. N. Haksar. 

But tne current reality is that 
Charan Singh is the Prime Minister 
and not Mrs Gandhi. Also, in this 
game of outwitting people, Charan 
Singh will be ably assisted by H. N. 
Bahuguna, master tactician, and 
Devaraj Urs, a South Indian politi¬ 
cian of great finesse and with a pro¬ 
found understanding of the interplay 
of caste-class forces. And Raj Narain’s 
capabilities should not be under¬ 
estimated; which is often done, parti¬ 
cularly by the national Press. Special 
correspondents had a hearty laugh 
when at his last Press conference as 
Prime Minister, in reply to a ques¬ 


tion on Raj Narain, Morarji Desai 
said: "I will have .to think about 
you, if you believe in him any more. 
That is all I can reply to it. You 
are encouraging him unnecessarily.” 
Then he added: “Whoever walks out 
of the Janata Party will do it to his 
cost.” But who is now having the 
last laugh? In four years Raj Narain 
has changed two Prime Ministers. 

-IHARAN SINGH and 

Indira Gandhi came to¬ 
gether to fight the coidr 
Jmon enemy: The Jana 
Sangh and RSS. Commentators no 
doubt will recall spicy statements 
made by Charan Sjingh against Indira 
Gandhi and vice-versa. But they for¬ 
get that in politics there are no per¬ 
manent enemies and there are no 
permanent friends instead there are 
only permanent interests to serve. 
Alas, success in politics does not come 
if one dogmatically sticks to Arya 
Samajistic morality- Charan Singh 
particularly has to swallow—and 
make his followers do the same—the 
bitter pill of securing the help of 
Mrs Gandhi to overpower the Jana 
Sangh. He sugar-coated the pill by 
making a statement that he would 
continue to fight both communalism 
and authoritarianism. Significantly, 
from the moment Mrs Gandhi for 
tnally committed her Party's support 
to the new combination Charan Singh 
started cold-shouldering her. On the 
day Charan Singn got the invitation 
to form the Government, Mrs Ganoid 
waited with a huge garland in her 
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hand, expectin* Charan Sinah to 
come to her residence to thank her 
for the support, but be never turned 
up that evening. The political thaw 
between the two had started with 
Indira Gandhi sending a bouquet 
from Tihar Jail, where she was lodg¬ 
ed then, to Charan Singh on his 77th 
birthday. But it was Charan Singh 
who used the “Indira card” to his ad¬ 
vantage rather than Mrs Gandhi 
using the “Charan card” to her ad¬ 
vantage. But Charan Singh will be 
highly mistaken if he takes Mrs 
Gandhi for granted and thinks that 
he will have to pay no price for her 
support He will have to pay the 
rice and can only reduce the price 
y his political skill and manoeuver- 
ing. For Instance, instead of wind¬ 
ing up the Special Courts, Charan 
Singh can keep them in suspended 
animation and can reactivate them if 
Mrs Gandhi tries to be too mischiev¬ 
ous with him. 

It is agreed by most that the 
Charan-Indira combine will be short¬ 
lived. Many political observers who 
have reinforced their own theories 
with astrological predictions give 
this Government seven to nine 
months. Hie reason why this ‘flirta¬ 


tion’ Is unlikely to blossom into a 
full-scale “romance'’ is that both are 
extremely ambitious: Two swords 
cannot fit into one scabbard. Addi¬ 
tionally, the political bases of. the 
two are incompatible: kurmis versus 
harijans. Even if Charan Singh and 
Mr% Gandhi join hands, they will not 
supplement each other’s strength. In 
other wqrds, in political arithmetic 
two plus two sometimes becomes 
one. If it is to be a short-lived alli¬ 
ance, it is but natural that both sides 
will be in a hurry to make the best 
of the experiment 
Tt is obvious that the next electoral 
battle will be fought on caste-class 
lines. The Janata raj might not have 
succeeded in anything else, but it 
has succeeded eminently in articulat¬ 
ing caste-class conflicts, particularly 
in rural areas. Charan Singh, Kar- 
poori Thakur and Devaraj Urs are 
past masters in adding fuel to the 
caste-class fire. Charan Singh will 
have the great temptation to go to 
extreme lengths to expand and con¬ 
solidate his base among the inter¬ 
mediate castes. It is interesting that 
one of Charan Singh’s heroes is Raja 
Suraj Mai, a Jat, who ruled Demi 
for a few weeks before the downfall 


of the Moghul empire. During his 
short rule, the Taj Mahal was stack¬ 
ed with fodder at the demand of 
farmers. However, it is hoped Charan 
Singh’s partners in the Government 
namely, the Chavan Congress will 
try to moderate him to the extent 
they can. 

Still, even within the limits impos 
ed by his partners in the coalttio^ 
Charan Singh can further expand his 
base among intermediate castes .from 
Kanya Kumari to Pathankot and 
from Amritsar to Pataliputra. With 
the caste-class approach, Charan 
Singh can cross the vlndhyas as well 
as the language barrier even though 
he refers to the Salem Steel Plant as 
“Salim" Steel Plant. However, the 
fresh responsibilities facing the new 
combine are evident from the fact 
that Raj Narain has now started 
talking to newsmen in English. Both 
Charan Singb and Raj Narain have 
started learning to show sensitivity 
to the susceptibilities of the South. 
The new PM might face a problem 
in Karnataka ana Andhra where the 
hegemony of intermediate castes is 
with poor peasantry and lower 
crusts of intermediate castes, as 
against rich peasantry and the upper 












crust of intermediate castes in UP 
^although some variation is inevit¬ 
able. Devaraj Urs’ social support 
base is more similar to that of 
Karooori Thakur in Bihar. 

Mrs Gandhi is certainly not com¬ 
peting with Charan Singh over the 
intermediate castes, except, perhaps, 
in Karnataka and Andhra. The grey 
area between the two is minorities, 
particularly Muslims. Charan Singh 
and particularly Raj Narain, have 
succeeded in washing down their 
sins of over 20 months of honeymoon 
with the Jana Sangh. In fact in 
India, among the few who have 
grasped the Maoist techniques of 
unity and struggle and of the United 
Front, Raj Narain is certainly one 
rf them. He knew when to team up 
with the Jana Sangh and when to 
break from it. Perhaps his personal 
desperation coincided with a situa¬ 
tion which was ripe to launch a cam¬ 
paign against the Jana Sangh. The 


series of communal riots which had 
taken place made Raj Narain's cam¬ 
paign credible. It was not accidental 
that within 24 hours of Raj Narain 
unfurling the flag of revolt all, ex¬ 
cept three of the Muslim Janata Lok 
Sabha Members, left the Party and 
joined Janata (Secular). Whereas 
last year Charan Singh was fighting 
mainly his personal battle, this year 
Raj Narain was politicising the 
power struggle of his master. As a 
result last year only 32 Lok Sabha 
MPs were willing to leave the Janata 
Party, while the number exceeded 
100 this year. This only goes to 
prove that Raj Narain can be trusted 
to make use of the United Front to 
his advantage. 

Coming back to the problems of 
winning the support of the minori¬ 
ties, it cannot be forgotten that Mrs 
Gandhi's hands are soiled with the 
blood of Muslims in the forcible 
sterilisation campaign during the 


Emergency. Various bv-elections 
which have taken place in the north 
indicated that Muslims have not so 
far switched over firmly -to Mrs 
Gandhi’s side. In fact, in Bihar and 
UP with job reservation for lower 
caste Muslims, a sizeable section of 
minorities voted for Janata candi¬ 
dates belonging to the BLD faction. 
With regard to winning over Muslims 
and minorities, the new combine has 
started well. Raj Narain called his 
Party Janata (Secular) and H. N. 
Bahuguna put it more sharply: “It 
is communalism versus secularlism”. 
The Charan Singh Government can 
certainly fortify the anti-communal 
thrust through a variety of measures. 
Some of the steps which could catch 
the imagination of minorities are “(a) 
Restoration of history text-books 
which were withdrawn by the Janata 
Government since these did not des¬ 
cribe Moghul rulers as imperialists 
and foreigners as Hindu communal 
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historians do (b) Move the Aligarh 
Muslim University Bill, restoring its 
minority character (c) Announce¬ 
ment that the new Government will 
oppose the anti-conversion bill (d) 
Some sort of restrictions on RSS and 
ensuring that funds meant for mass 
literacy and antyodya will not be 
funnelled into the RSS coffers (e) 
Announcement that' commissions of 
enquiry will be appointed within a 
week of outbreak of communal riots 
(f) Formation of a special crack 
police force of minorities and sche¬ 
duled castes to be sent to areas 
where communal riots and atrocities 
on harijans take place”. 

I HE alliance of inter¬ 
mediate castes with 
minorities is formid- 

i__Jable. This will ensure 

the new combine 35 to 40 per cent 
of popular votes. Socialists in the 
combine hope that they can extend 
the intermediate caste-minorities axis 
to include white and blue-collar em¬ 
ployees and urban middle classes. 
This appears a most difficult proposi¬ 
tion. However they may try to 
checkmate him. Charan Singh at the 
head of the combine will certainly 
give an anti-working class and anti- 
urban -slant to his combination. The 
question to be examined is whether 
these social groups will go over to 
Left Parties, or to Mrs Gandhi or to 
the Jana Sangh-dominated Janata 
Party. As of now it appears Mrs 
Gandhi has an edge over the others 
so far as these social groups are con¬ 
cerned. In some pockets, the Left 
Parties will perhaps Hold their own, 
but much will depend on how Mrs 
Gandhi plays her cards in the com¬ 
ing months. What will be important 
is how and when she bieaks with 
Charan Singh. It is to be seen 
whether Charan Singh or Mrs 
Gandhi will take the initiative. Also, 
it remains to be seen what role the 
Jana Sangh-RSS combine will play. 

It has lost considerable credibility 
but it still has a large c&dre. 

It can be taken for granted that 
the price situation will worsen in the 
coming months. The Jana Sangh 
can also score a point, in that dur¬ 
ing the composite Janata raj, it was 
Charan Singh who was mainly res¬ 
ponsible for the price rise. During 
his five months as Finance Minister, 
the wholesale price index increased 
by 13 7 per cent. In the Opposition 
the Jana Sangh-RSS combine will 
adopt a most militant attitude and 
make desperate attempts to exploit 
the situation. In other words it will 
make a serious bid to win over the 
urban middle class and whitc-collai 
employees although if might not be 
very successful since. Mrs Gandhi is 
also in the field. 

The other important social groups 
which are left are the harlians and 
upper castes like brahmans, thakurs, 
vaishyas and bhumihars. As for the 
harijans, Mrs Gandhi is their un¬ 
challenged leader. In the new com¬ 
bination, some well-intentioned peo¬ 
ple are thinking hard on how to 
blunt the anti-harijan image of their 
leader, Charan Singh. They are 
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suggesting that the very first legisla¬ 
tive act of the new Government 
should be to move a Constitutional 
Amendement Bill to extend the job- 
reservation for scheduled castes for 
a further ten years upon its expiry 
on January 26, 1980. All Parties 

have agreed to extend the deadline, 
but the only small group which is 
opposed to the extension is a section 
of the Kisan Sammelan.' In fact the 
opposition to job reservation fot 
harijans was specifically raised by 
Kanjhenwala kulaks who have been 
agitating for the last year under the 
umbrella of the Kisan Satnmelan 
against the allotment of common 
land to harijans. 

Jagjivan Rani in the Opposition 
lus the potentiality of becoming a 
genuine harijan leader only if he 
ran campaign relentlessly. Except 
tor a brief period of 30 months, 
lagjivan Ram has been continuously 
in the Government all his fruitful 
life, lie just does not know how to 
vvoik outside the Government. He 


o feels totally immobilised without the 
c extensive paraphernalia available to 
him as Minister. When he was out¬ 
side the Government under the 
Kamaraj Plan, he could hardly 
organise independent political activi¬ 
ties. So it can bfe safely presumed 
that there is no threat to Mrs Gandhi 
insofar as her hold on harijans is 
concerned. The upper castes, parti¬ 
cularly in rural areas, are most 
likely to join hands with harijans 
to tame the intermediate castes, who 
will surely tend to get more aggres¬ 
sive with the installation of Charan 
Singh as the Prime Minister. The 
only exception would be the areas 
where feudalism is still very strong. 
In these areas the class conflict be¬ 
tween upper castes and harijans is 
sharp and there is a chance of hari¬ 
jans joining hands with intermediate 
castes. 

To sum up, the all-India electoral 
arithmetic on the basis of assump¬ 
tion of alliances of various social 
forces made earlier should give 
roughly 35 to 40 per cent of the 
votes to the Charan Singh-Bahuguna- 
Socialist-Chavan Congress combina¬ 
tion, about 35 per cent to Indira 
Gandhi, about 10 per cent to ,the 
Jana Sangh and the balance to the 
CPI(M), regional and smaller 
Parties. This edge in popular votes 
-Jiould give a favourable start to the 
new combination. In other words, 
this combine might win more seats 
than their proportionate share of 
votes. However, these assumptions 
arc based on yet another assump¬ 
tion: that the new combine will act 
most intelligently, use the Govern¬ 
mental instruments most skilfully 
and pursue its objective of politi¬ 
cally out-manoeuvering Mrs Gandhi 
unitedly and singlc-mindedly. All 
these are big "ifs”. But, the biggest 
“if” is that should this combine fail 
Indira Gandhi will become inevit 
able m 


Fortune traders 


r PHE pallbearers of any political 
* crisis in our country are 
astrologers and fortune-tellers of 
every hue. Hardly one important 
decision is taken without consult¬ 
ing them. We decided to find out 
from our astrologer the shape of 
things to come. He would like 
to remain anonymous for various 
reasons, but we. must point out in 
all honesty that he has been re¬ 
markably accurate in his predic¬ 
tions during this crisis, even fore¬ 
telling the day that Chaudhury 
Charan Singh would he, asked to 
form a Government 
W<m then. Prime Minister 
Charan Singh will face his first 
serious political shock on August 
ll, but he will overcome this. By 
August 29 will come his second 
and much s more serious threat 
but this too he win overcome', 


probably by conceding more 
power to the representatives of 
the upper castes who are in his 
coalition. His worst time will' be 
the first week of November, and 
he could very well lose, his gsddi 
then. But If he sdrvlvts this 
period fie will rule for * long 
while. .Incidentally, the ' whiter 
session of ParKsmeng normally 
begins around' this tune. If the 
Chaudhury loses Us majority in 
November he. could recommend a 
dissolution of the House and fresh 
elections. 

But the most inferesting tithit: 
Jagjivan Batin has ro ar horoscopes 
quietly prepared: for - himself, ertd 
uses the different predictions 
based on different horoscopes de¬ 
pending, off the pliability S 

UpajB. .v '7;; 






The Mrs Gandhi factor 


■' |T was a last-ditch effort 
by the Morarji camp, and 
it failed. If the RSS was 

_Jthe whipping boy of the 

Chaudhury’s followers, Mrs Indira 
Gandhi and her famous son became 
the propaganda issue for the Morar¬ 
ji loyalists. The full truth of the fee¬ 
lers to Mrs Gandhi exposes Mr Mo¬ 
rarji Desai as much as anyone else, 
according to Mr Madhu Limaye. 
On July 14, one day before Morarji 
Desai resigned his Prime Minister- 
ship, there was that last crucial 
' meeting of the Janata Parliamentary 
Board. Among the suggestions floa¬ 
ted to rescue the Morarji Govern¬ 
ment was that Mrs Gandhi’s help be 
sought to save the Government. Mr 
Atal Rehari Vajpayee immediately 
objected, and said that Mrs Gandhi 
would demand that the Special 
Courts be removed, among 'other 
things, and that all cases be with¬ 
drawn; a compromise which could 
hardly be compatible with what the 
Janata had stood for all this while. 
Mr Desai’s reaction was interesting: 
He said that the withdrawal of cases 
was a longterm thing and “could be 
arranged". 

After this Morarji’s emissaries 
went to Mrs Gandhi, and made the 
offer that the cases could be settled. 
It was 'she who would not accept. 
She made it clear that she was not 
too worried about the cases, she felt 
confident that she could tackle them, 
since the Government’s cases were 
so weak. More important, she point¬ 
ed out, was that it would be suicidal 
for her to show any support for Mr 
Desai. It would, obviously, be idiotic 
for Mrs Gandhi to support an RSS- 
backed Government when she was 
banking on the Muslim and the han- 
|an vote in the next elections. 

The negotiations between the Cha- 
ran camp and Mrs Gandhi, as Mr 
Madhu Limaye told SUNDAY, 
"could have been handled more dett- 
ly.” He admitted that there was a 
bit of stupidity involved, but not 
compromise. Delhi’s colourful rum¬ 
our mill, managed by some very im¬ 
portant executives indeed, and often 
purveyed by a partisan Press, was 
not willing to accept Mr Limaye at 
his word. Some of the rumours were 
dramatic. “I want Devaraj Urs’ head 
on a platter,’’ said Mrs Gandhi, ac¬ 
cording to the rumour mill. “I want 
an enquiry commission against Geor¬ 
ge Fernandes,’’ was said to be her 
second most important demand. Mr 
Urs and Mr Fernandes can be accus¬ 
ed ot many things, but hardly of sui¬ 
cidal tendencies. Even on the day 
that the President was scrutinising 
the two lists and verifying which of 
the common names could be made 
uncommon, both George Fernandes 
and Devaraj Urs publicly expressed 
their support for a Chaudhury 
Government. Urs had come to Delhi 
on the evening flight from Banga¬ 



lore on Wednesday, and among the 
first people he met was the Chau¬ 
dhury : On Thursday, July 26, mor¬ 
ning, for more than an hour. 

It is true that at the Congress (I) 
Parliamentary Board meeting, condi¬ 
tions for the support to Chaudhury 
were discussed. On ■ policy matters, 
they wanted assurances in regard to 
harijans, minorities and the imposi¬ 
tion of Hindi on the country. They 
would not accept imposition obvious¬ 
ly, being a largely South Indian Par¬ 
ty now. There was no problem about 
assurances on these issues. They 
then came to the crucial conditions: 
They wanted the new Government 
to abolish Special Courts, get the 
new Cabinet list approved by Mrs 
Gandhi, and, last of all, “crawl” be¬ 
fore her. But two senior leaders 
pointed out that Mrs Gandhi had litt¬ 
le option except to support the Chau¬ 
dhury unless she wanted an imme¬ 
diate poll, even if these three condi¬ 
tions were not met. 

According to the Chaudhury camp, 
no commitment was given on these 
three points. They maintained that 
the Special Courts would continue to 
function, and there was no question 
of listening to Mrs Gandhi on either 
the Urs or George Fernandes issues. 
But if Mrs-Gandhi did not get such 
assurances, then why was she keen 
to support the Chaudhury ? t 

First, of course, was the RSS ques¬ 
tion. But equally important was a 
reason which everyone seems to 
have missed. If a Government is not 
formed, and Parliament does not sit 
in session, then an extremely impor¬ 
tant Constitutional amendment will 


not be passed. This relates to the re¬ 
servation of seats for Harijans and 
scheduled tribes. If this amendment 
Is not passed, the next elections 
(likely in January) will not have any 
reserved seats. And there are nearly 
60 of them. Who loses ? The politi¬ 
cal leader most likely to get them. 
Which means, Mrs Indira Gandhi. If 
she is going to depend on the hari- 
jan vote, as she is, then she needs 
reservation desperately. 

This analysis was evident in what 
she told President Sanjeeva Reddy. 
She said she would support Charafl 
Singh, but it this experiment failed, 
she said she would prefer a poll at 
the earliest opportunity, preferably 
in November. 

What does the Chaudhury gain 
nut of the alliance ? First, it helps 
him achieve a personal ambition— 
to become Prime Minister, and he 
would go very far indeed to achieve 
it. Then, of course, he could help 
consolidate his constituency through 
the levers of power. The losers in 
this alliance are Socialists like Fer¬ 
nandes and Limave who have so vo¬ 
ciferously opposed Mrs Gandhi in the 
past, and however much they trv 
and rationalise their present stand, 
their political credibility is bound to 
suffer because of this combination 
with Mrs Gandhi. 

However, what everyone is certain 
about is the inevitability of a mid 
term poll. And if the Chaudhury 
Government is created through an 
alliance with Mrs Gandhi, it is also 
going to fall because of Mrs Gandhi. 
The proof of the pudding lies in the 
eating. And it is silly to expect that 
Mrs Gandhi will not ask the new 
Government to be charitable towards 
her in regard to the Emergency cas¬ 
es. Strong elements in the Chaudhu¬ 
ry Government will not let that 
happen. So either Mrs Gandhi could 
withdraw her support, or there could 
be a revolt in the ruling coalition. 
The first is more likely. The coalition 
hopes to take certain political deci¬ 
sions which will make it both credi¬ 
ble and popular, and help it in the 
mid term poll. The real game is be¬ 
ing played for the next elections, 
not Chaudhury’s Prime Ministership. 
The fragility of this alliance is via¬ 
ble enough. 

The rumour mills of Delhi insist 
that the last minute defections of a 
handful of MPs to Desai’s side on 
the Mrs Gandhi issue had less to do 
with their dislike of Mrs Gandhi and 
more to do with the money-filled 
jute bags circulating in Delhi. Such 
allegations, it is true, are always 
made at tense moments when every 
MP counts. Still, one must give cre¬ 
dit to the MPs : By and large money 
has played a small role in this crisis. 
The more important sacrifice has 
been of viewpoints and principles, 
such as they were. ■ 
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'Charan Singh has taken people 
against whose corruption he 

had complained to me' 


The ex-Prime Minister tells BARUN SENGUPTA in an exclusive interview 



:IT has ueen announced 
that you have retired 
from active politics. It 
was also said by the JPP 
leadership that they would take 
guidance and advice from you al¬ 
ways. Mr Chandrashekhar and Mr 
Jagjivan Ram have requested you 
not to give up your seat in the Lok 
Sabha. What is vour final decision? 


A : I have said that 1 have retired 
from political activities, which wonld 
imply that I have to resign from 
the Lok Sabha because that also is 
political activity. I have to give res¬ 
pectful consideration to the unani¬ 
mous and earnest appeal of all col¬ 
leagues. 

Q . That means that you are 
sticking to your decision despite the 
JPP request. 

A : I am bound to pay respectful 
attention to their request but what I 
decide must be consistent with the 
stand I have taken. 

Q : Could you give an assessment 
about the Government which is go¬ 
ing to be formed by Chaudhury 
Charan Singh ? if am not: asking you 
to forecast how long it will lasti or 
anything of that sort. 

A : Nobody can say how long it 
will last. But it is most unfortunate 
that the Government should be 
formed by a Party which is known 
as a Party of defectors. A most un¬ 
fortunate precedent has taken place. 
Some Parties have come together 
only for the sake of a Ministry: 
there is no cohesion, no question of 
principles or anything like that. 

Q: Can they provide a good Gov 
ernment to the country? 

A : That is to be seen. I don’t 
know bow it can do so with such 
differences. First some don’t want to 
join, then they want to join. Then 
they get support from a Party, the 
Congress(l) which is going to sit in 
Opposition — I don’t know how it 
an be called support. And (the idea 
of) deciding every issue on merit; f 
don’t know how it can be called sup- 

S ort and be accepted by the Presi- 
ent. 

Q: It is said that Mr Charan 
Singh teas opposed to the idea of 
giving bonus to railwayman. 

A: He was dead opposed 
V: Some of the Parties support- 
ini' ! 'f" Government are suymq that 
bimi ;<r has to be given immediately. 


At seven in the morning on Thurs- personally. thougH, was the same c 
day, July 26, Mr Morarjt Desai was ever: cool, composed and unrufflet 
still the caretaker Prime Minister. Dressed in immaculate, spotles: 
But the difference was that the white dhoti and kurtu, he was read 
usual crowd of ‘devotee s’ was absent, to receive me in the main drawin 
Gelling a half hour interview pro- room of I. Safdarjung Road on th 
v6d to be no problem. Mr Desai dot of 7 am. 
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A : St faa> to be aeon how he 
(Mr Char an Singh) will remain true 
to his own principles. That has to be 
'seen. It is a question of time, and its 
tests. 

Q: So many reasons are being 
given for the fall of the Janata Gov • 
eminent since its birth. What do you 
think are the reasons for the fall of 
your Government? it is said that 
your rigidity, or your obstinacy was 
the mam reason. 

A : It it is called rigidity or obs¬ 
tinacy, then it is refuted by Quran 
Singh’s own statement, that I was 
not asserting myself. That is what 
he has said. So how could I be rigid 
then? What is the meaning of rigi¬ 
dity? In what have I been rigid? Let 
them show that. All the decisions of 
the Cabinet have been unanimous. I 
fdon’t know if that has been the case 
before. There were completely free 
and frank discussions, I don’t think 
this ever happened before to that 
extent This Is the usual thing they 
say about me: 1 am rigid. In what? 
If to be unrigid means that you don’t 
stick to truth, I would not have that 
(since) I believe in truth. But stick¬ 
ing to truth as I see it is not rigi¬ 
dity, that would be firmness. For 
example, take Prohibition. They say 
I am rigid on it. Then aren’t anti- 
Prohibitlonists equally rigid? They 
are more rigid. It is not a question of 
rigidity. But when they have nothing 
else to sav. thev s&v I am rigid. Let 
tjtem point out instances, then I can 
reply, (laughs) Otherwise' how am. I 
going to explain this? I believe that 
adopting a rigid altitude is goihg 
against truth. 

Q: Then what are the main rea¬ 
sons for the fall of the Janata Gov¬ 
ernment, according to you ? 

A : Personal ambitions. Rivalries. 
You see we formed a Party out of 
six diferent Parties, which bad been 
criticising each other very severely 
for the past many years. They came 
together on account of the danger 
to the country from autocratic rule 
and formed one Party, But personal 
ambitions were there. That is the 
bane of this country. As a matter of 
fact, it is a common defect that we 
all have and .that is what comes in 
the way. Mr Charan Singh himself 
has said that he has fulfilled his 
life’s ambition. And that is the main 
cause. 

Q: But was Mr Charan Singh the 
only person responsible for this ? 

A : No. How can one person be 
(solely) responsible? 

Q: Did Mr Charan Singh play 
into the hands of people who are 
authoritarian, or who may be called 
antinational ? 

A : Well, he has taken their help, 
no doubt But when you want to ful¬ 
fil an ambition anyhow there is 
bound to be. 

Q: Some aid and senior Congress 
(0) leaders have told me that they 
apprehend some foreign hand in this. 

A : I don’t subscribe to this. 

' Q: You don’t subscribe to it at 
all ? Foreigners didn't play any role? 

A : I don’t think so personally. 
That is a common suspicion in this 
country whenever anything happens. 


But it is not a fact in this matter, as 
far as I can see. Mrs Gandhi also 
said that there was a foreign hand 
in her going: Now where was the 
foreign nano in her going? We easily 
attribute this to things which we 
can’t explain otherwise. 

Q: Mr Charan Singh has mid in 
his statement after being nominated 
the next Prime Minister that there 
was rampant corruption in very high 
places in your Government. 

A : Well, he has himself taken 
those people with him, against whom 
he complained to me. 

Q: Who are they ? 

A : I won’t name them. Let him 
name .them. 

Q: That means that Mr Charan 
Singh’s Government will be compos¬ 
ed of people against whom he had 
levelled charges of corruption. 

A : Complained to me all the 
while. Some of them (members of 
the new Government), not all of 
them. 

Q: It was a sore point with Mr 
Charan Singh that your Government 
was not able to punish Mrs Gandhi 
immediately. Do you think he can 
punish Mrs Gandhi now? 

A : It has to be seen, now it has 
to be seen. It’s all In the air that 
there is an understanding. 

Q: How do you assess the role of 
those Parties who were close to the 
Janata, who were extending support 
to the Janata, like the CPIIM), in 
this crisis? 

A : Well, the CPI(M) did not play 
a good role in this. It played the 
opposite role. It suited them. 

Q.- What might have been their 
calculation? 

A : They want to get into power. 

Q: But they are nob joining the 
Government (till July 28, on which 
day the interview, was taken, the 
CPI(M) had not joined the Govern¬ 
ment). 



Morarji Desai after his resignation 


A : How can they join this Gov¬ 
ernment? I don’t think the CPI(M) 
has been invited to join the Govern¬ 
ment either, because it has remained 
opposed (to the coalition). 

Q: There has been an effort to 
rope in the Anna DMK, A kali Dal 
and the CPI(M), and to reject Mrs 
Gandhi. 

A : I don’t know. But that also 
shows that you take help when it 
suits you, then reject someone later. 
I don’t think any Ministry can last 
in this way, if all become friends of 
convenience. That is what we didn't 
want to do. Otherwise we could 
also have gone on. If I had ‘with¬ 
drawn the ordinance, the CPI(M) 
would have supported us. 

Q; But W » being said that) you 
approached the CPI(M) leadership 
even after . 

A : No, I told them that you 
see where your duty lies: that’s all. 
I didn’t approach them by the means 
of withdrawing ordinances or any¬ 
thing. I don’t bargain. If I had bar¬ 
gained I would have had (sufficient) 
support. 

Q: Who is responsible for the 
submission of the list of MPs said to 
be supporting you with wrong 
names? How did it happen? 

A : Friends, colleagues who were 
working on this were responsible: 
why do I have to name any person? 
But they were given to understand 
by some people (that they had got 
the support of all the MPs) : that is 
what they tell me. And I wanted to 
verify everything, but I didn’t get 
time. The President did not give me 
the time which he had promised 
first. 

Q: Did you see the list before it 
was submitted? 

A : I couldn’t scan the list, 
there wasn’t much time. 

Q: Did you know ifiat the list 
had 279 names? 

A: I certainly signed it, and 
knew that there were 279 people. 

Q : But you didn’t see the names? 

A : I couldn’t go through all of 
them. I had seen the first part of the 
list, of 247 or 250 and that I had 
verified. 

Q: Don’t you think, as a political 
leader and as a democrat, that the 
role played by Rashtrapati Bhavan 
in the crisis was not according to 
the highest traditions of the Parlia¬ 
mentary form of Government? 

A : That- is. for the people to 
judge. 

Q: After the failure of Y. B- 
Chavan do you think it was correct 
to call both you and Mr Charan 
Singh simultaneously? 

A : tjiat was totally unprece¬ 
dented and wrong in my view, but 
what could I do? He (the President) 
has his discretion and he can utilise 
it in whatever way he likes. 

Q: But was it not an attempt to 
play one against the other? 

A : Why have I to say anything 
about K, it is for you to judge. I am 
a concerned party, why have I to say 
anything? It was most astounding, 
that’s all T have to sav. 

Q: Thank you, Morarjibhai l ■ 
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The former Union Minister for Petroleum and Chemicals resigned from the 
Janata Government on July 13 and from the Party the next day. Here he explains 
how the RSS was suffocating him and how the Government's performance had 
deteriorated to such a shabby state that he was forced to protest. A loyalist of 
the Nehru school, Bahuguna's dramatic resignation had a far-reaching impact 
on the political climate of Delhi : It was certainly the most important resignation 
till that day. Its psychological impact on the minorities was enormous and it 
served to stress how alienated the Government had become 
from the minorities and weaker sections. 


The question put to Mr Bahuguna 
was: In 1977 you walked out of a 
meeting of die national executive on 
the question of dual membership. 
But after that you remained trt the 
Government Why did you walk out 
of the Government now? His answer. 

I HAVE always and conti 
nuously been raising' this 
question, and whenever 

_J this question was raised 

in the Working Committee I spoke 
out strongly. The Working Com¬ 
mittee decided that this question 
should be settled by the Parliamen¬ 
tary Board. I agreed. But before 
that decision, Chandrashekharji had 
called a meeting of a few leaders, 
and there I had said very clearly 


that if the question of dual member¬ 
ship was not settled, then the Janata 
Party would break. That day, Atal 
Behari Vajpayee spoke out and said 
that they could not survive like this, 
and- that if we wanted, they (the 
former Jana Sangh) would leave the 
Janata, etc. I pointed out that this 
was not a question of emotion or 
anger, this was a question which 
needed an answer. Who would stay, 
who would go : I could think about 
leaving too. 

Why do we use the term ‘dual 
membership’? When the Janata 
Party was formed, the Jana Sangh 
was disbanded. But the RSS re¬ 
mained. Why? Because according 
to the papers which are still in the 
possession of Chaudhury Sahab and 
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Q) 
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Bhanu Pratap Singh, Manubhai Patel 
(who was the general secretary of 
the Congrfess-O) had said at a meet- 
ing then that the RSS issue was not 
being raised because it was a bann¬ 
ed Parly. I have pointed out that the 1 
KSS is present among workers, 
among students, among youth oig.i- 
nisations, in Parliament, in Minis¬ 
tries. Ministers wear the short 
pants of the RSS and go to parades. 
How can all this go on? 

1 am a member of the central 
election panel. Right in this room, 
at the last meeting of the panel I 
raised the question of dual member¬ 
ship and said that until this question 
was settled, no work would be dune 
— and work stopped. But while we- 
kept raising this question, some of 
our leaders said that this was a non¬ 
issue; Jagjivan Babu himself called 
this a non-issue. It was on this that 
our differences began. T maintained 
that this was such a serious quesllon 
that it could lead to the disintegra¬ 
tion of the country — if every reli¬ 
gion did not have a secure place in 
our society, disintegration was inevi¬ 
table. The RSS wants to have a 
Hindu Rashtra here, which means 
that there is no place for Sikhs, 
Muslims, Christians, Parsis. So some 
place has to be found for them. So, 
further divisions of the country into 
ten nations? The unity and the 
integrity of our country was at stake 
on this question, nothing less. 

When Raj Narainji was thrown 
out of the Party, 1 protested to 
Chandrashekharji. A member ol 
the national executive committee had 
been removed bv A subcommittee of / 
the national executive committee — 
this I had never heard of. He said 
that the decision was constitutional 
but I pointed out that the constitu¬ 
tion should never have been inter¬ 
preted in that way, because this was 
a situation where a clause was 
challenging the basic fundamentals 

WHY 
I LEFT 

By H. N. BAHUGUNA 





of the constitution. The national 
executive is the highest executive of 
the Party, and a creature of this 
executive cannot have authority over 
a member of the national executive. 
This was absurd, and not legally 
tenable either. And what was Ra) 
Narain’s fault? He kept saying, do 
not allow dual membership, throw 
out the RSS. How can you fault a 
member of the Janata Party for 
attacking the RSS? Is the RSS a 
wing of the Janata? If we hold any 
specific opinion about the RSS or the 
Jamaat-e-Islami, then how do we go 
against any clause in the constitution 
of the Janata Party ? 

Then I told Chandrashekhar that 
Raj Narain’s campaign was correct, 
and the Party must decide about it. 

I suggested four or five solutions to 
save the Party. One : revive clause 
five, and remove the RSS members 
from senior positions in the Party— 
which means that Nanaji Deshmukh 
goes. Second: RSS members in 
the Party in the States should go, 
which means that many State Chief 
Ministers will have to go. Then no 
State Minister who belongs to the 
RSS will be allowed to continue, 
even as a member of the Janata 
Party, unless he publicly denounces 
the RSS. Lastly, if the RSS says 
that it will withdraw all its members 
from the Janata, that all its MLAs 
and the MPs will leave the Janata, 
let them go; let them resign their 
seats and we will contest the by 
elections on this issue. Chandrashe¬ 
khar said that these were difficult 
conditions which I was imposing. 
Then, Chandrasheknarji met Atal 
Behariji, and phoned me from Atal- 
ji’s office itself to say that Atalji was 
ready to resign. But I said that it 
was not a question of Atal Behan 
Vajpayee resigning — it was a total 
question. All this happened on July 
10 . 

A meeting was called at Chandra- 
shekhar’s house that same evening, 
at 8 p.m. Many people gathered: 
Vajpayee, Rabi Ray, Madhu Limaye. 
Surendra Mohan, Bejoy Singh Nahar. 
Shyam Nandan Mishra, Mohan 
Dharia, myself. During the conver¬ 
sation, Atalji raised a point: Wasn't 
the Jamaat-e-ulema-e-Hind a com¬ 
munal organisation? I replied that 
he obviously knew nothing about 
this organisation. ‘Atalji, Jamaat 
members have passed resolutions 
during the Independence movement 
to go to jail. This was one of their 
conditions for becoming an office¬ 
bearer. Non-participants were ex¬ 
pelled’. I told Atalji that he had 
not read the constitution of the 
Jamaat; it was clearly written 
that no member could belong 
to- a communal Party, and this 
clause was inserted to stop its mem¬ 
bers from joining the Muslim 
League. They fought the Muslim 
League. Atalji asked: Who created 
partition? I replied: Partition was 
created by the fears of minorities. 

In the frontier, in Punjab, in Bengal 
—there was never a Muslim League 
Government in these States. In Ben¬ 
gal, Kiran Sankar Roy and Faziui 
Haque were in power; in Punjab the 


Unionist Party. Why did the Mus¬ 
lims of UP and Bihar demand parti¬ 
tion? In the 1936 elections the 
Muslim League and the Congress 
fought in an alliance. After victory, 
a quarrel started in UP. Khaliquz- 
zaman Sahab was the leader of 
Muslim League in UP; he demanded 
three seats in the Cabinet. Pantji 
said that he already had two Mus¬ 
lims, Rafi Ahmed Kidwai and Hafiz 
Mohammad Ibrahim, in his Ministry, 
how could he give three more seats 
to the League? Take one seat, he told 
the League. Naturally, they reacted 
sharply. They said,- don’t keep any 
Muslims in the Ministry apart from 
us. Pantji said no, so they said, fine, 
keep five Muslims in the Cabinet. 
T am convinced that if Pantji had 
kept five Muslims, no great harm 
would have been done. If he was so 
keen on keeping more Hindus, he 
could have increased the strength of 
his Cabinet: what difference would 
that have made? These days, there 
are ministries of over 50! It was 
only when Pantji refused that the 
Muslim League decided to break the 
alliance. Jinnah Sahab was recalled 
from London after that. I told 
Atalji, ‘Sahab, you don’t know any¬ 
thing. These maulvis have done 
great things; do not begin accusing 
them. Yes, talk about the Jaraaat-e- 
Island, that can be understood’. 

I also told him, show me one 


The governance was so bad, 
that ultimately we would have 
left this country totally 
ungovernable 


single bit of evidence that the RSS 
ever did anything for the Indepen¬ 
dence movement; name one instance 
where the RSS leadership may have 
said, ‘RSS volunteers should do 
satyagraha for independence; flic 
RSS should participate in this strug¬ 
gle for independence’. I told him 
that if he couM show me a single 
instance of such a resolution, I 
would join the RSS. He kept quiet. 
This conversation at Shriman Chan 
drashekhar’s house started at 9 p.m. 
and continued till 1 a.m. I pleaded 
that day in front of everyone, asking 
them to save the Party by taking 
decisions on these questions. At one 
in the morning, it was decided that 
Shri Atal Behari Vajpayee would 
ask his compatriots how far they 
were willing to accommodate this 
viewpoint. And by one in the after¬ 
noon the next day, he would let us 
know. Everybody thought this was 
too short a gap, and it was agreed 
that he would let us know by six 
in the evening. At 7.30, at Biju Pat- 
naik’s house, Surendra Mohan and 
Ramkrishna Hegde came with a for¬ 
mula (which said that the Jana 
Sangh members would say that they 
did not believe in a theocratic state). 

I said that this was not acceptable 
to me. I had lost my argument at 
the level of the Party President. 

I went to tbe PM on July 11, at 


around 1.30 in the afternoon. I spoke 
to him for an hour. I told him, 
‘Morarjibhai, you have stalled on 
this question of dual membership for 
«o long. Why don’t you settle it? Re¬ 
move RSS members from every- 
-vhere, otherwise it will be difficult 
to stay in the Party; the Party is 
breaking up now, and it will break 
completely soon’. He replied that 
this was only my presumption, and 
insisted that the Party would not 
collapse. He said, what wrong had 
the RSS done? Where had they 
started riots? I said, ‘Even assuming 
that the RSS did not start riots, 
then bad bhala badnaam bur a (rough 
translation: the bad man is better 
than the man with a bad reputa¬ 
tion)’. He told me that I was preju¬ 
diced. I said, ‘From my childhood 1 
have heard that the RSS is danger¬ 
ous, from my betters I have heard 
that the RSS is dangerous, you have 
told me that you have ordered lathi 
charges against the RSS in Bombay. 
Where has this memory of yours 
disappeared?’ He told me that 1 did 
not understand that the RSS had 
changed a lot lately. I replied, ’They 
do not seem very changed to me’. 
Then Morarjibhai began telling me 
he had heard that I was very upset 
with him. 

A few days before, Subramaniam 
Swamy Sahab had come to me and 
asked what exactly I found wrong 
with this Government. I told him, 
‘Listen, Subramaniam, you go to 
the PM’s house twice a day, and 
that is why I am telling you so that 
you can go and report this to the 
I’M’. Take an illustration. I went to 
Russia and told them that we were 
going through an energy crisis and 
we wanted more fuel oil and diesel 
oil These are needed for boilers, 
instead of coal. They are needed for 
fertilisers. The Russians told me 
that they didn’t have any spare at 
the moment, and they put a counter 
question: why do wt need these 
things? They said, the predominance 
in the energy package of our coun¬ 
try should be of coal and we have 
so much coal that for the genera¬ 
tion of electricity, or for transport, 
we need not spend so much on pet¬ 
roleum and petroleum-based pro¬ 
ducts. It was like asking for cake 
instead of bread. 

When I went to Saudi Arabia, OF 
Minister Zaki Yamani said the same 
thing. ‘Mr Minister, we sympathise 
with you, and we have every sym¬ 
pathy for your requirements. Yon 
know wc are very short of oil. the 
world is short of oil. I will advise 
you to think deeply and coolly on 
the energy needs of India. It should 
be predominantly coal-based’. Now, 
where could I get the coal from? 
Coal doesn’t reach factories. Trains 
do not move. Work is not done. I 
told Swamy that I went to two coun¬ 
tries, and in both I had to hang my 
head in shame. One was a feudal 
country; the other was a socialist 
country. One was a monarchy, the 
other was a socialist democracy. 
One was a theocratic state, the 
other was a non-religious state. Both 
gave the same advice. Both have 
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The coal doesn't reach factories. Trains do not move. 
Work is not done. I told Swamy that I went to two 
countries, and in both I had to hang my head in shame. 

One was a feudal country ; the other was a socialist 
country... Both have been studying how bad conditions 
are here. I told Morarjibhai this too. 


been studying how bad conditions 
are here. I told Morarjibhai this too. 

The economy has reached such a 
mess that — I’ll give you an exam¬ 
ple from the Ministry which I held. 
In Panipat there is a fertiliser fac¬ 
tory; and in Bhatlnda there is an¬ 
other one. For six months, both 
have been ready to start. Every 
month their revenue expenditure, in¬ 
cluding depreciation and interest on 
capital, is Rs two crores. Now until 
the factory gets into full production, 
this Rs two crores every month 
is added onto the capital. If 
the capital cost goes up, the .actual 
cost of production will go up. For 
six months, arrangements for fuel 
oil and coal have not been made to 
enable the factories to start. I have 
tried my level beat, rubbed my face 
in the dirt, to get them started. I 
went to Madhu Dandavate. my offi¬ 
cers went, then I went, then the 
matter was raised in a Cabinet sub¬ 
committee then I wrote to the 
Prime Minister: I did eveiything I 
could, but when I left my Ministry, 
the matter remained exactly where 
it had been six months ago. Nangal’s 
fertiliser plant is running at 50 per 
cent capacity, .and Gorakhpur’s is 
running at 60 per cent: wny? Be¬ 
cause naptha is not coming on time 
from Gauhati, Barauni, Digboi. Why? 
The lead, the distance between 
source and end, has not increased— 
but the time taken for a wagon to 
travel the distance has increased by 
50 per cent. The railway is the 
same, the wagon is the same, the 
engine is the same. It is not that 
before electric engines used to run, 
and now diesel engines are running; 
everything is the same. I could not 
understand what was happening. 

In my long experience, I have had 
to deal with workers too. *After all, 
ONGC has workers, doesn’t it? Indian 
Oil Corporation has workers, doesn’t 
it? Hindustan Insecticides has wor¬ 
kers. doesn’t it? There are workers 
in fertiliser corporations, aren’t 
there ? In Hindustan Petroleum, 
what else is there but a work force? 
Bharat Petroleum. I had a total of 45 
factories in my Ministry, and all of 
them hed huge numbers of workers. 
ONGC, for instance. So many months 
have passed: have you ever seen a 
demonstration by workers outside my 
house? Very, very big labour lead¬ 
ers in this country have had work¬ 
ers put up-tents outside their houses. 
Why not in front of my bouse? Did 
I give anything more to anyone? 

This Government was being run in 
such a fashion, the governance was 
so bad, that ultimately we would 


have left this country totally un¬ 
governable. I told Morarjibhai ail 
this plainly. He replied. You are 
telling me all this now. Why don’t 
you raise it in the Cabinet?’ How 
could I have raised it in the Cabinet? 
Why should 1 go about blaming my 
fellow Ministers? 

The Prime Minister tried to re¬ 
assure me. Everything would be all 
right, he said; he had written a letter 
to Balasaheb Qfioras. I said, it is 
getting late, and it is becoming im¬ 
possible for me: I cannot under¬ 
stand now where I should go. The 
PM said, had I spoken .to Jagjivan 
Babu about all this? That morning 
I had a conversation with Jagjivan 
Babu, and we were expected to 
talk again in the evening over dinner. 
What are you going to decide, asked 
Morarjibhai. I said I could only 
answer this after our discussions 
were finished. But, Morarjibhai, I 
said, I am extremely unhappy. The 
PM began saying that I couldn’t do 
this to him, he had always trusted 
me, had thought well of me. True 
enough, and I told him I was grate¬ 
ful to him for that, but 1 insisted 
that I was pnhappy. The country 
was suffering. Ihe economy had 
come to a standstill. 

Let me give you an example. The 
price of sugar at one point came 
down to less than half of what it 
was when we took over in March 
1977: Has the price of mithai come 
down? Why not? Leave mithai aside 
for a moment. Every poor worker 
drinks a cup of tea, doesn’t he? Will 
someone please explain to me why 
the price ot tea has gone up, when 
the price of sugar has come down 
and the prices of other ingredients 
have remained stable? In Delhi, the 
dhabawala? who once sold a cup of 
tea for 40 paise are now charging 80 
paise. Ask the taxidriver whp is 
suffering, and he will tell you what 
is happening. Is .there nobody who 
can tackle problems? There was no 
water in Delhi for four days: who 
was bothered? There was insurrec¬ 
tion In the police. From last Septem¬ 
ber and October there were indica¬ 
tions .that there would be trouble on 
this front. Who took any action to 
prevent this? 

Take communalism, and the pro¬ 
blems that have arisen in this sphere. 
If anyone says that we should restore 
the minority character of Aligarh 
Muslim University, how can that 
person be called communal? Our 
Constitution provides that in our 
country minorities, can have their in¬ 
stitutions: There are bigb schools, 
intermediate colleges degree colleges 


of Muslims, Partis, Sikhs, - Why 
can’t Aligarh become a Muslim in¬ 
stitution? All the groups, apart from 
the Jana Sangh, which formed the 
Janata Party, have openly accepted 
thia in the past, at different forums, 
at different times. I have supported 
this demand, when I was in the Con¬ 
gress, when I left it to form the CFD. 
and when I was in the Janata I 
supported this. The argument is that 
the money to run Aligarh comes 
from ithe Government Tell me, 
where does the money come to run 
high schools? Where is it written 
that the Government will not aid any 
minority institution? All over the 
world, ethnic, cultural, linguistic 
minorities are treated like sons-in- 
law by the various Governments. In 
fact, every country .tends to give the 
minorities a little*more than perhaps , 
what they deserve. Muslims are a ' 
very important minority in India. It 
is on record that Muslims collected 
Rs 20 lakhs for this university in 
those days. It is on record that the 
Muslims wanted an Oxford in India. 
In 1920 a law was passed regarding 
the university and tne Law Member 
said very clearly that the Muslims 
were being given itheir university. 
What damage to the country would 
have been done if you had said (that 
this university had a minority charac¬ 
ter? Then they argue that the 
Supreme Court has ruled otherwise. 

If you can change all the laws, wn> 
can’t you alter this one through 
legislation? If there are any lacunae 
due to which the Supreme Court 
has ruled as it did, then remove tho 
lacunae. 

Not only this. If the students of 
Aligarh raise such a demand, and 
show their anger, and bring out a 
procession, then what is wrong? At 
Dadri these students were beaten up, 
and beaten up so badly with weapons 
which were clearly not with the 
ducUita people. And if after being 
beaten up so severely, the students 
m their anger burm a few shops, 
then, tell me, is this the first time 
that students have burnt shops in 
their anger? I know every stone in 
Uttar Pradesh. In July 1946, the 
students of Allahabad University 
burnt the Palace cinema which be¬ 
longed to Feroze Gandhi’s uncle. No¬ 
body said that Hindu students had ' 
burnt a Parsi’s cinema hall. The 
students of every university have 
rampaged through the streets, burnt 
buses, shops, in their anger. They 
are students, and prone to violent 
anger. It was perhaps my good for¬ 
tune that during my Chief Minister- 
ship in UP, there was not a single 
instance of violence in the State, 
there was no lathi charge. But no 
other Chief Minister could avoid us¬ 
ing the police. If the students of 
other universities burn, then nobody 
worries whether itbe students are 
Hindus or Muslims. But if the 
students of Aligarh do the same 
thing, then everyone stresses the fact 
that they are Muslims. Our thinking - 
was getting so vitiated, things were 
becoming so bad, that it was virtual¬ 
ly impossible for me to show my face 




in public. During these last two 
years, at- the very moat I most hare 
spoken publicly from a Janata plat¬ 
form six or seven times. I was 
silent, even to the Press. SUNDAY 
knows that its requests for interviews 
were turned down by me. I was try- 
yig to change things irom within. 

The students of Aligarh came to 
me. They asked me: For how long 
would they continue to get beaten up, 
and for now long would I remain 
silent? I was not, in fact, silent. 1 
fought in the Cabinet. I have kept 
all the correspondence I did on com¬ 
munal issues. Recently I wrote to 
Banarsi Das in which I demanded 
that the controversial dnema hall in 
Aligarh (which has sparked off the 
latest round of tension) should be 
made into a public hall. This cinema 
was created on the land on which 
Muslim shops were burnt in the 
riots of 1971, land which was acquir¬ 
ed by the baruas after the Muslims 
were dispossessed of it. This was the 
only way to heal the wound in the 
hearts of the Muslims. Whenever a 
Muslim sees that dnema ball he will 
recall that it was built on the founda¬ 
tions of a communal riot. At least 
in UP the CM has transferred the 
District Magistrate of Aligarh now. 

I have come out now, and I will 
never get into a situation whetfe my 
voice will be choked. Otherwise 
neither can I help my country, nor 
calm my conscience. My silence must 
have hurt the ordinary people^ the 
ordinary Muslims who expected me 
to raise my voice. 

Despite all that has happened in 
Aligarh, I would like to stress, 
organisations like the Jamaat-e- 
Islami have not become stronger in 
Aligarh. The day when the students 
came to Delhi after being beaten up, 
when I went to see them In hospital, 

I found a very old and senior leader 
of the Jamaat had also come there. 
The students literally chased him 
away. They said that the Jamaat 
9hould have been beaten up, not 
them. It was my fault that I was 
silent. But as a Minister what could 
1 do? It is not in my tradition to 
speak out loudly on such issues. 

Muslims believe that since they 
created Aligarh, it should remain un¬ 
der their control. Yes, the financial 
control must remain with the Gov¬ 
ernment. But if in a Communist 
country like Poland, the State can 
help to decorate all the churches to 
please the Catholics during the 
Pope’s visit — and every Pole is not 
a Catholic, there are Protestants in 
addition to the believing Commu¬ 
nists — then can’t Muslims in India 
be allowed to maintain their tradi¬ 
tions? 

We cannot control communal riots 
for a very simple reason. The world 
is saying that Navman was at fault 
in Aligarh and Dinanath Pandey was 
at fault in Jamshedpur. And they 
are walking the streets like lions. 
Why? Satyan bhaye kotvat to Oar 
kaheka (If my lover becomes in 
charge of the police, then why should 
I be afraid)? Communal elements 
acquired respectability through their 
participation in the State and Cen¬ 


I have tried my level best, rubbed my face in the dirt, to 
get the factories started. I went to Madhu Oandavate : my 
officers went, then I went then the matter was raised in the 
Cabinet subcommittee, then I wrote to the Prime Minister; 
but when I left the Ministry, the matter remained exactly 
where it had been six months ago. 


tral Governments. They became 
powerful, and the officers became 
demoralised. Now, after all, the 
force which is meant to control riot: 
also consists of ordinary Hindus and 
Muslims. When communal elements 
become powerful, then whose influ¬ 
ence will predominate among the 
people who should maintain order ? 
Why do we say that the,Government 
should end its association with the 
RSS ? Because even if only ode 
RSS person is a Minister, its impact 
on society becomes far greater than 
its numerical strength. 

The non-Jana Sanghis who are to¬ 
day sitting with the Jana Sangh will 
face a crisis. They will not be able 
to spread their viewpoints, they will 
not be able to improve their image 
during this coalition, but will only 
witness a distortion of their image 
and credibility because of this alli¬ 
ance. Slowly the Party will become 
just another version of the Jana 
Sangh. It is the relationship of wood 
and fire. In 1977, the camel put its 
head in the tent, and all through the 
last two years the camel has been 
trying to take over the tent. What 
is the Jana Sangh ? The Jana Sangh 
was the front organisation of the 
RSS. This front organisation was 
merged with the Janata, but the 
loyalty of the cadre was not merged 
— their loyalty remained with the 
RSS. Plus, the other RSS front orga¬ 
nisations remained in existence. The 
Vidyarthi Parishad remained, the 
Yuva Janata Morcha was formed — 
as if the Vidyarthi Parishad was not 
enough. Then the Bhartiya Mazdoor 
Sangh was activated and received 
open patronage from the Jana San- 
bis in power. See what happened 
uring the water crisis in Delhi. It 
is true that one of the reasons why 
a person like Chandrashekharji was 
chosen by consensus as the Janata 
President was in order to prevent the 
domination of the Party by any par- 
ticplar wing. But the Jana Sangh 
kept increasing its influence. 

Take the question of membership. 
Any indepement observer will tell 
you that RSS volunteers took charge 
of enrolment of members : At least 
I know about UP and this certainly 
happened in UP. I can prove it. In 
every village this happened. Every¬ 
where, the Jana Sangh kept running 

S arallel offices, holding parallel meet- 
iga. Wherever the Jana Sangh lea¬ 
ders went, they only kept in touch 
with other Jana Sanghis. Through 
the RSS, a parallel programme* was 
in operation. Chaudhury Charan 
Singh told me a very interesting and 
representative story. There was a 


person from Bulandshahr who had 
been in jail with the Chaudhury dur¬ 
ing the Emergency, and he could not 
get electricity for his tubewell, so he 
came to Chaudhury Sahab for help. 
Chaudhury Sahab wrote a letter tc 
Ihe Power Minister in UP, R. K. 
Sahi (a former President of the Jana 
Sangh in the State). The man went 
to the Minister with the Chaudhury’s 
recommendation. Just opposite the 
Council House, where the Minister 
sat, was an office of the RSS. A PA 
of the Minister told this man very 
dearly : Bring a chit from the RSS 
office and your work will be done. 
The man went to the RSS office. 
There he waS asked whether he was 
a member of the RSS, or whether 
he had brought a recommendation 
from the local RSS leader in Buland¬ 
shahr. The man had not brought all 
this. He explained that he was in 
jail with Charan Singh under MISA 
and he had brought a letter from 
Charan Singh, who was Home Minis¬ 
ter then. No good. He couldn't gel 
his electricity. 

The Jana Sangh has operated very 
cleverly. They deployed some peo¬ 
ple on Morarjibhai, whom Morarji¬ 
bhai began to trust. Some concen¬ 
trated on Babuji, some on Chandra- 
shekhar, some on Charan Singh. 
Yes, some Jana Sanghis came to me 
too, but Jana Sangh laga lekin chipha 
nahin (it did not stick). The Jana 
Sangh had its people in every camp. 
In some places, the friendships could 
not survive the first strains when 
they came — for example, the 
friendship with Chaudhury Sahab. 

They told Babuji that they had 
wanted to make him Prime Minister, 
but unfortunately were not able to 
because •of JP’s and Acharya Kripa- 
lani's choice of Morarjibhai. So 
Babuji felt that they were sympathe¬ 
tic to him. Morarjibhai was convinc¬ 
ed that he had this strong and orga 
nised force of the Jana Sangh be 
hind him, and this combined with 
the Congress(O) made him invin¬ 
cible. 

But, of course, the greatest sin was 
that by their association with all of 
us, communalism was given respect¬ 
ability. But for a long while after 
February 2, 1977, I did not raise 
my voice because of the fear that 
people would say that ex-Congress- 
men like us had come to break the 
Janata Party. Then, later, Babuji 
and I could not agree on what to do. 
He was not ready to leave. But I 
had begun feeling lonely. Today, 
after I have left, I feel I am on the 
side of my friends once again. • 
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Why did the President delay? 


N July 21 a Press state¬ 
ment was issued from 
Rashtrapati Bhavan 
which began thus: "The 
President has been distressed at re¬ 
ports appearing in certain sections 
of the Press insinuating that he is 
not a disinterested party in the cur¬ 
rent political crisis facing the coun¬ 
try and that he has political 
ambitions of his own." It is all 
right for the President to be dis¬ 
tressed at the Press reports implicat¬ 
ing him and hinting that he was 
involved in a political game of his 
own during the crisis. But who is to 
be blamed for this ? If one examines 
all that the President did and said 
during the first seven days of the 
present political crisis then it be¬ 
comes clear that he has been behav¬ 
ing like a politician, not a Presi¬ 
dent. Had there been a tape 
recorder in President Reddy's 
office like the one in President 
Nixon’s, what would it have re¬ 
vealed ? 

According to the Indian Constitu¬ 
tion, the President cannot rule the 
country on his own and he must 
have a council of ministers headed 
by a Prime Minister who would 
actually govern the country and be 
answerable to Parliament. When a 
council of ministers resigns it is the 
bounden duty of the President to 
form another council of ministers. 
Till the new council of ministers is 
formed the outgoing council of 
ministers should continue. There Is 
no provision for President’s Rule at 
thfe Centre in the Indian Constitution. 

Now, what did Mr Neelam SAn- 
jeeva Reddy do after Mr Morarji 
Desai submitted his resignation on 
July 15 ? He started calling a number 
of MPs and political leaders of differ¬ 
ent shades of opinion and discussing 
the "latest political situation" with 
them. He started summoning some of 
the prominent Chief Ministers to the 
capital He even suggested to Mr 
J. B. Kripalani to . come to the 
capital from Madras and wanted to 
send an IAF plane for him. After 
three rounds of talks, he despatched 
one of the "likeminded” Chief Minis¬ 
ters to Patna to bring JP to New 
Delhi. All this was done before the 
President called upon, the Congress 
leader, Mr Y. B. Chgvan* to explore 
the possibilities of forming an alter¬ 
native Government. Now, was all 
this needed just to decide whom to 
give the first chance to ? Was it not 
enougn to call the Attorney-General, 
seek his opinion and act as per his 
advice ? Would it not have been pro¬ 
per for the President to avoid poli¬ 
tical discussions with political lead¬ 
ers before calling upon the 
"appropriate person" to explore the 
possibilities of forming an alternative 
Government ? 

And what was the President dis¬ 
cussing with the political leaders? 
Was he not airing the idea of a 
national Government before some of 
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By BARUN SENGUPTA 


On July 20 a prominent Janata MP 
remarked: The President’s game in 
the first round is not to allow any 
leader, any Party or any combma ion 
to form an alternative Government. 
To this end he started working from 
the very moment Morarji resigned. 
He played one against the other 
successfully. The leaders have not 
yet been able to find him out. If 
they cannot see his game he will win 
the first round. And then he will 
unfold the second part of his game 
which again may look harmless. 



them? Was he not * playing one 
against the other? Did he not ask 
Mrs Gandhi, "Who are you support¬ 
ing, Mr Charan Singh ?” Again, did 
not the same President hint to Mr 
S. N. Mishra and Mr R. K. Amin 
that according to his assessment only 
Mr Charan Singh was in a position 
to form a stable Government? And 
what had he been telling Mr Chand- 
rajit Yadav all through ? Was he 
not telling him that only Mr Chavan 
was in a position to form a stable 
alternative Government and had the 
vast experience needed to run a 
Government successfully? Did he 
not ask the CPI(M) leader Mr 
Ramamurthi, "How can your candi¬ 
date Charan Singh form a Govern¬ 
ment without Mrs Indira Gandhi’s 
support ? And how can you support 
Charan Singh if he is supported by 
the Congress (I) ?” 

Where was the need for all these 
discussions before even the first per¬ 
son was called upon to explore the 
possibilities of forming an alterna¬ 
tive Government ? Rashtrapati 
Bhavan has taken a position that Mr 
Chavan was given the first oppor¬ 
tunity according to best British tradi¬ 
tion. Officially, he is the Opposition 
leader and that’s why he has been 
given the first chance. All right, but 
to find out who should be called 
upon first according to the best 
norms of parliamentary democracy 
was it necessary for the President to 
wait for three days and complete his 
“first round" of political discussions? 

The President could have definitely 
secured the official legal opinion 
within 24 hours and called Mr 
Chavan on July 16 and asked him 
whether he was willing to explbne 
the possibilities of forming an alter¬ 
native Government. This would have 
been the correct and proper course 
of action for the President. Instead, 
he discussed the "latest political 
situation” for three days with more 
than 30 political leaders, then called 
Mr Chavan, gave him a long letter 
and longer lecture. Some Congress 
leaders commented later that the 
President’s long lecture had such a 
great impact on Mr Chavan that he 
immediately forgot about the Con¬ 
gress Working Committee’s decision 
and the Party’s commitment to Mr 
Charan Singh and announced to 
Press reporters on the spot: "I am 
confident of forming an alternative 
Government." 

It is interesting to note a peculiar 
trend. After visits to Rashtrapati 
Bhavan even some very senior lead¬ 
ers changed their tactical positious 
suddenly. For example, before Mr 
Morarji Desai visited Rashtrapati 
Bhavan on July 17, he was not that 
adamant about the Janata Party 
leadership. Even that noon he indi¬ 
cated to close associates that he ' 
would resign on his own if a good 
number of Janata Party members 
suggested a change. But after his talk 
with the President, he was adamant 





— he would , not resign at all. What 
, hope did the President give him ? 
Why did the President praise Mr 
Desai to such an extent during that 
meeting ? And what did the same 
President tell Mr S. N. Mishra or Mr 
Amin or Mr Ramamurthi about Mr 
Desai ? Was he all that consistent ? 
Should not a constitutional head be 
above this? Then, the President’s 
long letter to Mr. Chavan. What was 
the need for such a long letter ? 
The question of stability he must 
assess. But can he reserve the right 
to examine the question of co¬ 
hesiveness ? Is it not something for 
the politicians to consider ? If today 
the Janata, Congress (S) and Con¬ 
gress (I) agree to form a coalition 
Government, can the President say, 
if “I would not allow you to form a 
Government because it is not a co¬ 
hesive Government?” Has the Presi¬ 
dent of India or the British crown 
any such prerogative ? Constitutional 
experts are fairly uananimous at 
least on this question. What was the 
motive then and on whose expert 
advice did the President qualify his 
invitation to Mr Chavan? 

Even alter Mr Chavan was invit¬ 
ed and given four days’ time to ex¬ 
plore the possibilities, the President 
went on discussing the ‘‘political 
situation” with various political 
leaders, sometimes making positive 
suggestions. Was it proper ? Did not 
this amount to indirect and un¬ 
healthy presidential intervention ? 
k After the claimant for prime minis- 
' tership submits his li>t of supporters 
the President can definitely examine 
and verify that list and for that pur¬ 
pose he may call different Party 
leaders. If there are doubts he may 
ask the particular MPs to make their 
positions clear in writing. He may 
even ask for personal verification. 
But before that and during a lead 
er’s exploration of possibilities, can 
the President go on suggesting 

things ? Is it proper for the Presi¬ 
dent to continue his political dis¬ 
cussions during the process of ex¬ 
ploration ? The reports which have 
appeared in a “certain section" of the 
Press are not even one-tenth- of 
what was going on in Rashtrapati 
. Bhavan during the first seven days. 
It is a failure of the national Press 
corps that they could not bring_this 
out. And if the course of political 
events does not already expose the 
game (by the time this appears in 
print), it may remain an unknown 
chapter in our history tor long. 

The President himself has expos¬ 
ed his political role in his July 21 
statement to some extent. Read his 
statement carefully and you will get 
an idea. Mr Reddy asserts: “The 
President is an elected representa¬ 
tive of the people of India, in the 
broadest sense of term.” Another 
line of the statement reads: “The 
President is the keeper of the 
nation’s conscience.’’ He could have 
V just issued a two-line statement and 
said that the President was only dis¬ 
charging his consitutional respons¬ 
ibility and doing nothing else. In¬ 
stead, he asserted the importance of 
the post and reminded everyone that 


he had the people’s sanction behind 
him, in the broadest sense of the 
term. Why has he so categorically 
asserted his mandate ? To stay 
out of politics? 

I HE Chavan red herring 
created a difficult situa¬ 
tion for both Congress(S) 

_land Janata(S). But it did 

not succeed ultimately. Mr Charan 
Singh did not relent. He would not 
agree to anything short of Prime 
Ministership. Mr Chavan was also 
firm. He would not accept Mr Singh 
as his leader. The Congress(S) lead¬ 
ers who were very keen on becoming 
ministers again, started pressurising 
Mr Chavan. The CPI(M) leaders 
also went to Mr Y. B. Chavan and 
pleaded with him to make way for 
Mr Charan Singh. The CPI leaders 
became very active. Mrs Gandhi also 
made it clear that she would not 
support Mr Chavan for Prime Minis¬ 
tership. Chavan's fate was sealed 
and he had to admit failure. 

Meanwhile, four days bad passed 
and much bitterness had been gene¬ 
rated between the Congress(S) and 
Janata(S). It was expected that after 
all these developments, Congress(S) 
MPs would not stand solidly behind 
Mr Charan Singh. After Mr Chavan 
reported his failure, the President 
took a full 24 hours before his next 
ntove: And what a calculated and 
marvellous step it was. He asked 
both Mr Charan Singh and Mr 
Morarji Desai to submit their lists 
in support of their claims. 

Would the British Crown have 
ever taken such a step? Was it 
healthy democratic practice? Was it 
not playing one against the other? 
Was it not a deliberate attempt to 
make tbe situation more complex? 
Would it not have been proper to 
call Mr Stephen, the Copgress(I) 
leader next and ask whether he 
could form a government, failing 
which, give the chance to Mr Charan 
Singh — the Janata(S) leader? (Ac¬ 
cording to a list released by the 
Speaker’s office, Mr Charan Singh’s 


Chavan: confused by the lecture 



Party had more members than the 
€ongress(§). That being so, why did 
not the President give him the first 
opportunity?) Had all these courses 
failed to produce results, tbe Presi¬ 
dent could definitely have given the 
last chance to tho Janata Parlia¬ 
mentary Party leader. Ignoring this 
course, be asked both Charan Singh 
and Morarji Desai to submit their 
lists simultaneously. Could there 
have been a more sinister political 
move? 

The developments, after both of 
them foolishly joined the game 
speak for themselves. The AIADMfc, 
which is known to be close to Mrs 
Gandhi, all of a sudden joined the 
Morarji camp. It was well known in 
tbe capital that during this political 
crisis MGR bad been in constant 
touch with Rashtrapati Bhavan. He 
met Mr Devaraj Urs with a specific 
proposal to withdraw support from 
Charan Singh. When Urs tried and 
failed to persuade his supporters to 
take a neutral stand, MGR rushed 
to Delhi and after consultations 
immediately decided to announce 
his Party’s support for Morarji. 
This was aimed to boost Morarji's 
case: a frantic bid to put him at 
least at par with Charan Singh. On 
whose advice did MGR take this 
decision? And on whose directions 
did he arrange the five Congress(S) 
defections? It is significant that of 
these five MPs, four were from 
Andhra—tbe President’s home State. 
On whose advice did the Morarji 
camp submit that clumsy list of 279? 
Why did they take 40 minutes more 
than the allotted time to submit their 
list? Who informed them that Cha¬ 
ran Singh’s list showed 279 names ? 
Who suggested that both the lists 
should tally? Who made the frantic 
bid at the last moment to reverse 
the PWP decision and take away at 
least some Congress(S) MPs from 
Charan Singh side? 

But all attempts to bring down 
Charan Singh’s figure failed. It stood 
firmly above 260. Even then, till the 
evening of the 25th in Rashtrapati 
Bhavan things were moving differ¬ 
ently. Some people still believed that 
the arrival of Devaraj Urs in the 
capital would lead to some more Con- 
gress(S) defections. But by the 26th 
morning all hopes had to be given 
up, because by then MGR had 
changed his view, after a talk with 
Mrs Gandhi. He contacted Rashtra¬ 
pati Bhavan immediately: This was 
the last straw. It became clear that 
if Charan Singh was not called upon 
to form a Government after all inis, 
there would be street fighting in 
Delhi from the 27th evening when 
a Chaudhury rally was scheduled. 
Some politicians also warned Rash¬ 
trapati Bhavan about this and the 
President ultimately relented. Charan 
Singh was then called upon. 

But has the game ended? No. Few 
people in Delhi believe that Charan 
Singh’s Government will last. It has 
inherent and serious contradictions. 
The moment this Government falls, 
Rashtrapati Bhavan will get another 
chance. And next time it will have 
additional advantages. ■ 
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The first hour ofanew era 

As UDAYAN SHARMA and M. J. AKBAR saw it 


AJ Narain’s house in 

New Delhi was unusually 
deserted on Thursday 

afternoon. A few cars 
stood in the driveway: There were 
more cars than people. Around 3.30 
p m. a telephone call came from the 


Rashtrapati Bhavan to Mr Raj Nara¬ 
in’s house informing “Netaji” that 
the President had accepted, iq prin¬ 
ciple, Mr Charan Singh’s right to 
form the next Government, Mr. Raj 
Narain heard the news calmly, then 
told his personal aides that he was 




going to sleep. His work, he said 
was done. He did not even telephone 
Chaudhury Charan Singb. 

A telephone call had also gone to 
the Chaudhury’s house, but he had 
been requested not to tell anyone. 
At 4 p.m. the permanent crowd out¬ 
side his bouse was still quiet and 
apprehensive. Mr K. C. Tyagi, a 
young leader of the Chaudhury 
camp, had beard the news at Raj 
Narain’s house. He walked out of a 
friend’s car and first broke the news 
to the crowd outside. When he en¬ 
tered the Chaudbury's house it was 
silent Mr Kattar Singh, on the 
Chaudhury’s personal staff for 20 
years, and perhaps his closest aide, 
was smiling but still maintained the 
official silence. 

Chaudhury Charan Singh was sit¬ 
ting alone in bis small room when 
we entered, the first outsiders to 
meet him after he became the Prime 
Minister-designate. He looked happy, 
a small smile on his lips. On the wall 
above him was a large framed blow¬ 
up of the Chaudhury addressing the 
kisan rally last December. On the 
wall on the left side was a large 
blow-up of Gandhiji, on the right 
wall was an equally large portrait 
of Swami Vivekananda. A picture of 
Sardar Patel also decorated the 
room. 

The Chaudhury accepted our con¬ 
gratulations with a smile. He asked 
his aide to put a call through to Mr 
Raj Narain. We told him that Mr 
Raj Narain had gone to sleep after 
hearing the news, saying that his 
work was now done. The Chaudhury 
looked up, and said, "the real credit 
goes to Mr Raj Narain. He has done 
all the work, even though I kept re¬ 
primanding him publicly”. There was 
genuine emotion in his voice as he 
said this. In his hand he had a plain 
HMT watch which he held by the 
strap. Mr Tyagi then suggested that 
he should only meet the people who 
had shown him the affection and 
given him the support that made 
him Prime Minister: the villagers. 
He agreed. 

We suggested, in view of the 
hectic dinner diplomacy that had 
preceded the dedsion to make him 
Prime Minister, that now he should 
give a dinner, and the only person he 
should invite from among nis oppo¬ 
nents was Mr Nanaji Desbmukh. He 
burst out laughing. 

Mr Tyagi said at this point that 
results of the victory of the Janafa 
Party in March 1977 were only com¬ 
ing in now. The Chaudhury kept 
quiet 

Then he told his aide to phone the 
various leaders. So far not a single 
phone call had come from anyone 
congratulating him. The news had 
still not spread. Among -the people 
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who first came to the Chaudhury’s 
mind, among those who needed to he 
called, were Mr Ra] Naraln, Mr H. 
N. Bahuguna, Mr DevaraJ Urs, Mr 
Y. B. Chavan, Mr Chandrajit Yadav, 
Mr Madhu Limaye, Mr K. C. Pant, 
Mr George Fernandes, Mr S. N. 
Mishra. Mr R. K. Amin, Mr Janesh- 
war Mishra, Mr Rabi Ray and Mr 
Unnikrishnan. Very high on his list 
were Mr Urs and Mr Chandrajit 


Yadav, "This boy has done a lot of 
work," he said about Mr Yadav. Of 
course more names were soon added 
to the list. 

The first phone-call was to Mr 
Chavan. The Cbaudhury thanked 
him, and said that his Prime Minis¬ 
tership was their victory. "All of you 
have helped a great deal," he said 
and then added that they should 
“decide the names” very quickly as 


he wanted to form a Ministry as 
soon os possible. “Public work has 
been held up for too long,” said the 
Prime Minister-designate. 

The second phone-call was for Mr 
Urs. “Devarajji", said the Chandhnry, 
“This is your victory." They spoke 
for quite a while. 

At 4.3Q p .m. the Cbaudhury got up 
and said that he must meet the ordi¬ 
nary people, they were the real peo- 
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A to. hetbanhed, th«r dtwnrf eB 
Silt be QonU ^Ve. Mu barefoot, to 
miked oat of toe robin, through a 
corridor and the main drawing room, 
and into the hall which led to toe 
door. As we entered the hall, the 
rush of the crowd outside had almost 
forced open toe door and toe secu¬ 
rity people were having a very hard 
tone keeping them back. They want¬ 
ed to see their leader. “A poor man 


lias become ton Prime Minister” 
they said. “He is toe first poor man 
to become a Prime Minister.’' 

Suddenly on the way the Chau- 
dhury realised that he was not wear¬ 
ing shoe*. He darted into a side 
room and quickly put on his shoes 
and came bade. As he went outside 
the trennr readied its dimax They 
mobbed him, nearly lifted him 
high, and the crush from all sides 


was> so groat that, considering toe , 
ace, only e poHtldan could have 'j 
withstood ft. But now the place was 1 
swarming with freshly oomman- - 
deered policemen and plain- 
dothesmen, and they were 
quickly guarding the Prime .> 
Minister to be. He spoke for e - 
minute softly. Then he Went hade 
The first hour of another era was 
over. ■ Continued on otge 28 
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Listless in defeat 


Those non-existent defections from Congress(S) 
spelt Morarji's doom, reports AJOY BOSE 


HE decision to invite 
Charan Singh to form a 
Government at the Cen- 

_—--tre was taken by the 

President around 3 p.m. — one hour 
after the representatives of the 
Morarji group had left Rashtrapati 
Bhavan. The representatives of 
Charan Singh had lett one hour 
earlier. Both had been sitting at the 
President’s house since the morning 
helping the verification of the two 
lists the leaders had given the Pre¬ 
sident the previous day. The Presi¬ 
dent’s derision was reportedly largely 
influenced by the vehemence with 
which the Congress (S) Members of 
Parliament, 20 of whom were includ¬ 
ed in Morarji’s list, accused the care¬ 
taker Prime Minister of having 
cooked up fraud names in the list. 
Tulsidass Dassappa, AICC general 
secretary, whose name had also been 
included in the list expressed his 
'‘horror’’ .it what he described as 
"the level to which respected leaders 
like Morarji would stoop to stay in 
power”: Of the 20 MPs of the Con 
gress included in Morarji’s list, only 
five had declared the previous day 
that they would not support Charan 
Singh. But even these five had not 
said categorically that they would 


support Morarji instead of Charan. 

After an initial scrutiny of the two 
lists, it was found that the effective 
strength of the Charan Singh camp 
was around 263. while the Morarji 
group, although it had submitted a 
list of 279 could only claim the back 
ing of a maximum of 238. It was 
ironical that a man like Morarji 
who had assiduously tried to build 
up an image of moral uprightness 
would ultimately be revealed as a 
blatant liar. For Morarji the day 
brought not only defeat in the race 
for power but humiliation at being 
discovered as a fraud. Tamil Nadu 
Congress Committee president D. V. 
Alagesan said, “Morarji by his atro¬ 
cious conduct is going to wipe the 
Janata Party off the political arena 
of India.” Mr Chavan also expressed 
his shock at the false names on 
Morarji’s list. “Member aftei mem¬ 
ber of the Congress lias come to me 
in anguish and pain and protested 
against this uncalled for challenge to 
their political integiity.” he said in 
thp afternoon. 

Mr Charan Singh's list on the 
other hand, although not totally 
accurate -tood the test of authenti¬ 
city much better than Morarji's. 
The President had little choice but 


to invite Charan Singh to become 
the new Prime Minister. For two 
weeks the President had tried all 
sorts of tactics to frustrate the 
efforts of both leaders to become 
Prime Minister. "He told different 
things to different people and it was 
quite obvious that he was not acting 
purely in his capacity as a President” 
said Chandrajit Yadav who met the 
President a number of times during 
the political crisis. What Mr Yadav 
had not accounted for however was 
the reluctance of members of the 
Congress (S) to defect. The ^pales 
swung in Charan Singh’s favour after 
Dcvaraj Urs. in spite of his recent 
battle against Mrs Gandhi and anti¬ 
pathy for her, rooted for Charan 
Singh : his shrewd political judge¬ 
ment far outweighed his personal 
ego. The other faetbr which helped 
the Chaudhury was the support 
given to him by the CPI and conse¬ 
quently the Peasants’ and Workers’ 
Party. In mustering support from 
both Urs as well as the CPI, Chan¬ 
drajit Yadav had played a significant 
role and it was not surprising that 
Yadav was one of the first to be 
praised by Charan Singh after he 
knew he would be Prime Minister. 

By the afternoon, news had trickl¬ 
ed down to the Chaudhury camp that 
he was winning in the race for power’ 1 
and after the telephone call from 
Rashtrapati Bhavan confirmed this, 
there were wild scenes of celebration 
at 12 Tughlak Road. Devi Lai, the 
second-in-command of the Jat em¬ 
pire, was there distributing gur 
“Today is Diwali for the Haryana 
kisan and tomorrow is the Teej fes¬ 
tival,” he told everyone whom he 
met. Hundreds of broad-shouldered 
brethren from Haryana and Uttar 
Pradesh villages had already begun 
thronging the Chaudhury’s residence 
and shouts of "Chaudhury Zindabad, 
kisan zindabad” rent the air. The 
boisterous crowd paid scant respect 
to the lawn and potted plants, so it 
was not long before Charan Singh's 
residence bore a ravaged look. Mean¬ 
while, his wife Gayatri Devi was 
telling a girl reporter in an inner 
room “Wc knew he would be Prime 
Minister. He could have become 
PM in 1977 if he had not fallen ill 
at that time”. 

-HAUDHURY himself was 

beaming but seemed a 
little subdued. As news- 

_men crowded around 

him and asked him questions, Charan 
Singh answered in monosyllables, 
and his face had a deadpan look. 
The only time he showed some emo¬ 
tion was when a woman photogra¬ 
pher, Mandira Purle, was pushed 
down on the ground in the rush of 
photographers looking for a vantage 
point from which to take pictures of 
the Prime Minister-designate. “You 
will be crushed in this crowd, come 
with me into another room and you 
can take your photographs,” he told 
Purie. 

At exactly 5.30 p.m. the Prime 
Minister-designate entered the gates 
of Rashtrapati Bhavan in a white 
Ambassador car. He was ushered in 







Why Babuji lost out 

He was too cautious, Says UDAYAN SHARMA 


to the President’s study where Mr 
Reddy was Awaiting him and he was 
f then taken to the morning room 
where he was handed over the letter 
inviting him formally to form a Go¬ 
vernment. The meeting between 
Mr Reddy and Charan Singh was 
short and to the point. According 
to the President’s secretary Hamid, 
there was little conversation. In a 
little while, the Chaudhury came out 
flanked by security men and got into 
the waiting ambassador car after 
giving a one-line answer to a ques¬ 
tion by a reporter about when he 
would form a Government. “Maybe 
tomorrow or Saturday, after our 
Congress friends decide,“ were the 
only words that Charan Singh spoke. 
Meanwhile there was gloom and 
despair in the Janata camp. The 
ones who had jeered the most loudly 
when on July 9, Raj Naraln came 
into Parliament and sat in the 
Opposition benches were sullen and 
quiet. 

Morarji had been informed of the 
President’s decision by a letter short¬ 
ly after 4 p.m. that day. When 
reporters reached his residence it 
wore an absolutely deserted look. A 
few security men tried to stop the 
newsmen but when prevailed upon, 
they agreed to phone up Mr Desai’s. 
secretaries. “What’s the use ? We 
will be on duty at Chaudhury Sahab’s 
place soon," one of the security men 
said. Dressed in crisp white, Morar¬ 
ji had an air of resignation when he 
came to meet the Press. Accompa¬ 
nying him were Ravindra Varma and 
Bhajan La). Conscious of his cha¬ 
racteristic terse answers, a reporter 
asked hesitantly whether Morarji 
would give his reactions to the day's 
political developments. “1 have said 
’no’ all too often. Now I will not 
say no,” was Morarji’s surprising 
answer. He answered all the ques¬ 
tions with his usual composure but 
the snap had gone out of the 84- 
year-old ex-Prime Minister who ful¬ 
filled his life’s ambition after March 
1977, only to be rudely deprived of 
it 28 months later by someone whose 
life’s ambition was as great as his. 
Later in the evening however, Mo¬ 
rarji could not avoid a little of his 
self-righteousness which had been 
behind his ultimate downfalL "The 
process of political defections has 
acquired a holy garb today,” he told 
some newsmen. 

Others of the Jaiuta were of 
course far more vocal in their defeat. 
Janata Party President Chandrashe- 
khar continued to bluster /'The 
President’s decision is extraordinary. 
It has put a premium on political 
defections.” Men like Krishan Kant 
and Ram Dhan fumed and fretted 
about the President’s decision being 
a "national shame” and muttered 
“God help the people”. Jagjivan 
Ram however remained characteris¬ 
tically cautious and congratulated 
everybody—Charan Singh, Y. B. Cha- 
van, Raj Naraln and Mrs Gandhi. 
The next day Morarji would resign 
and Babuji would be (irmly on his 
way to the leadership of the Janata 
Party. His opportunities were only 
beginning now. a 


I JT is true that Babu 
Jagjivan Ram is an old 
hand in political opera- 
I tkms. But he plays too 
safe where every step towards the 
fulfilment of political ambitions in¬ 
volves a great deal of risk. And 
Babuji was never prepared to take 
these risks. During the tumultous 
events that rocked the Janata Party 
recently, Babuji initially stood by 
the Prime Minister though he was 
aware that Morarjibhai had become 
extremely vulnerable because of the 
Kanti-Balsubramamani affair. He was 
biding his time. When Raj Narain 
set in motion the chain of desertions, 
Babuji did not hide his glee. He saw 
it as a further depiction in thn 
Chaudhury’s ranks. But all of a 
sudden the volume of desertions 
turned into a torrent. Bahuguna 
parted company and George and 
others followed suit. Babuji was 
left to stew in his own juice. Morarji 
refused to see the writing on the 
wall. At this time Babuji was re¬ 
ceiving feelers from the Chavan camp 
that if he quit the Cabinet he had 
chances of becoming the Prime Mi¬ 
nister. A Congress (S) leader. Mr 
Bhiahma Narain Singh, also contact 
ed him with the same proposal. 

On July 14, various group leaders 


of the Janata Party were accepting 
the bitter truth that Morarji's Gov¬ 
ernment would fall because it had 
become a minority Government. Some 
of the Janata Party leaders were try¬ 
ing to find out some face-saving 
formula. D. N. Tiwary, Arjun Singh 
Bhadoria, Ramanand Tiwari and Ram 
Dev Singh, all MPs, proposed the 
name ot Babuji for the first time 
mentioning that he should be the 
leader of Janata Parliamentary Party 
instead of Morarji Desai. All the 
other erstwhile constituents of the 
Janata Party were holding their 
separate meetings on July 14-15. The 
Socialist group led by S M. Jushi 
and N. G. Goray decided to support 
Babuji for the post of Prime Minis¬ 
ter. Thus on July 14 Babu 
Jagjivan Ram decided to fake a 
plunge in the race for Premiership. 
Babuji did not waste time in making 
up his mind. He wrote a letter to 
the then Prune Minister, Morarji 
Desai. He deplored him for not 
solving the dual membership issue. 
But to his dismay, he found the ex¬ 
ercise had turned out to be political 
harakiri for him. The RSS leader¬ 
ship was aghast and, for the time 
being, they switched their loyalties 
to Morarji Desai. Babuji was left in 
the. lurch. The relevant paragraph 
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in Babuji's letter read as follows: 
“Even la Party matters, many serious 
controversies have been allowed to 
continue without any initiative on 
your part to resolve them. These 
include, interalia, the question of 
dual membership, which bas been of 
acute concern to important sections 
of the Party but which you have 
chosen not to resolve for long though 
authorised to do so.” After writing 
this letter, neither could he leave 
the Party nor could he manoeuvre 
the situation in his favour. A section 
,of the Jana Sangh leadership later 
rallied behind Babuji when Morarji,. 
bhai refused to step down from the 
JPP leadership. After receiving the 
letter on the evening of July 14, 
Morarjibhai was adamant and did 
not vacate the JPP leadership. 

Some of the Socialists led by N. G. 
Goray, Surendra Mohan and S. M. 
Joshi were canvassing for Babuji. 
Even in the Jana Sangh group led 
by Murli Manohar Joshi. Nanaji 
Deshmukh, Kushabhau Thakre were 
openly supporting the cause of Babu 
Jagjivan Ram. The RSS cadre of 
the Jana Sangh was solidly behind 
him. But the pro-Morarji hawks in 
the Jana Sangh was led by Dr Subra- 
maniam Swamy. These Sanghi MPs 
openly revolted against their leader¬ 
ship and decided to stand by Morarji 
Desai at any cost. But the act-which 
finished Babu Jagjivan Ram’s chances 
of becoming the Prime Minister of 
India was committed by none other 
than his Socialist friends. 

On July 18, S. M. Joshi managed 
to acquire a Liter from JP. Mi 
Joshi had a telephonic talk with 
Jayaprakashji’s PA and fold him to 


convey the message to JP that 
Chandrashekhar and all the others 
were in favour of Babuji taking the 
command of the JPP. Joshi and 
company used Mr Chandrashekhar’s 
name and telephoned Mr Ram Sunder 
Das: “ Agar apko apni sarkar bachani 
hai to, kendra mam bhi apkay karrt 
ki Sarkar honi chahiyei Kal Saralaji a 
rcthi ham, Aap JP •say tatkal patra 
likhwakar bhejen chahai State plane 
istemal kama paday" (If you want 
to save your Government, the Gov¬ 
ernment at the Centre must be one 
which can come to your help. Saralaji 
is arriving tomorrow. Ask JP to 
write a letter promptly and sent it 
immediately even if you have to use 
the State plane.) 

Next when Mrs Bhadoria reached 
Patna airport, she was received by 
the Bihar CM who had come there 
by absenting himself from the 
Reserve Bank committee meeting. 
JP’s dialysis was postponed for four 
hours just to get a letter from him. 
One typed letter which was in 
English was sent from Delhi. This 
letter was drafted by Mr S. M. Joshi. 
Another hand-written letter in Hindi 
was written in Patna by Mr Sachchi- 
danand. After getting these letters 
signed from the half-conscious JP 
all the persons rushed to the CM’s 
residence and phoned Delhi. At 2.30 
p.m. this letter was leaked out to 
the Press much before it could be 
delivered in Delhi. This manipula¬ 
tion made the Janata Party chief 
very furious. He condemned this 
act and openly criticised it: “1 could 
have also managed such a letter 
from JP”. And thus, Chandrashekhar 
also entered the fray for the leader¬ 


ship of the JPP. Babuji had lost ; 
another well-wisher. Chandrashekhar ; 
who was reconciled to the fact that 
it was necessary to remove Morarji¬ 
bhai from the JPP leadership once 
again started to side with Mr Morarji 
Desai. 

July 23, was the last day of 
Babuji’s resistance. He withdrew 
from the race for the JPP leadership 
when he told reporters: “I will not 
come in the way of Mr Desai form¬ 
ing a Government. Mr Desai is the 
leader of the JPP and there is noth¬ 
ing to prevent him from forming the 
Government." 

Mr Satyendra Narain Singh, a 
Bibar MP was instrumental in bring¬ 
ing these two leaders together. Till 
the morning of July 23, Mr Ram had 
not decided whether he would attend 
the meeting of the JPP's executive 
(scheduled for the same evening), 
but S. N. Singh, alias Chote Saheb 
persuaded Babuji to meet Mr Desai 
before the meeting. When Mr Ram 
entered the meeting room, he said: 
“We are one and together.” Accord¬ 
ing to reliable sources, Mr Desai .told 
Babuji that he would not misunder¬ 
stand him because of his interest in 
the JPP leadership. Mr Desai also 
requested him to extend his support : 
in forming a new Government at the 
Centre. Mr Jagjivan Ram agreed to 
give his wholehearted support to 
him. Bu.t even then, he had to ex¬ 
plain the reasons for which he had 
written the letter on the evening of 
July 14. Mr Desai was once again 
the unchallenged leader of the JPP. 
And Babuji had missed the bus. ■ 



West Bengal matters 


TARUN GANGULY describes how the CPI(M) 
gave up its north Indian hopes 


| HE events in Delhi from 
July 9, the day the no- 
confidence motion against 
_[the Morarji Desai Gov¬ 
ernment was moved by Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, took the CPI(M) along with 
all other Left Parties off guard. The 
fifteen days that followed the motion 
saw the CPI(M) trying to contain 
diverse interests within the Party. 
In the process, the politburo, the top 
policy-making body in the Party, had 
to meet thrice to give credence to 
the volte faces the Party often had 
to make. To start with, a majority 
of the CPI(M) MPs, who hail from 
West Bengal, were supporting Mr 
Desai. This was evident from the 
speech on the motion made by the 
CPI(M) leader in Parliament, Mr 
Samar Mukherjee. He read out ex¬ 
tracts from a piece on the Party 
ubUshed in SUNDAY, but limited 
is comments only to “shoulds” and 
“woulds". 


The Party first tried to float the 
idea of Mr Chavan as the next Prime 
Minister, minus the Congress(I) and : 
Jana Sangh. But events overtook 
this suggestion. The defection from i 
the Janata Party turned into a flood j 
and Morarji resigned as the Prime 1 
Minister. The CPI(M) along with I 
the CPI, RSP, Forward Bloc and } 
PWP (of Maharashtra) formed a Left J 
Front and declared support for ; 
Charan Singh. The CPI(M) leaders , 
went so far as to canvass almost , 
publicly for Charan Singh. Mr ! 
Namboodiripad, the Party general 
secretary, was so busy he could not 
see Mr Desai despite repeated re¬ 
quests. Rather, he visited Mr Y. B. 
Chavan, the Congress leader, along j 
with two other CPI(M) stalwarts, j 
Mr H. S. Surjeet and Mr P. Rama- j 
murty, to implore him to agree to j 
be the Deputy Prime Minister of a [ 
Government beaded by Mr Charan . 
Singh. On the other hand. Mr j 
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FaHout in the States 


M ORARJI Desai is out and bis 
Chief Ministers are waiting 
to be ousted. Ram Sundar Das 
and Bhajan Lai, Chief Minister^ 
of Bihar and Haryana, respective¬ 
ly, are at the top of the Charan 
camps' execution list. In Bihar, 
Mr Karpoori Thakur is already 
poised for a kill and in Haryana, 
Mr Devi Lai has started the pro¬ 
cess. The impact of the change 
at the Centre will be immediately 
felt in Bihar, Haryana, Rajasthan 
and Himachal Pradesh. 

Indeed, the Bihar Government 
would already have fallen, but 
Mr Thakur himself gave a few 
weeks of life to the Das Ministry 
because he was very busy toppl¬ 
ing Morarji in Delhi. Haryana 
will follow Bihar. In fact, Devi 
Lai’s ouster was the last nail in 
the Janata coffin, which hastened 
the downfall of Morarji’s Govern¬ 
ment. After a successful opera¬ 
tion at the Centre, Mr Devi Lai is 
back in his State’s politics, and 
the countdown for the fall of the 
Bhajan Lai Ministry has begun. 
Now there will no Hegdes or 
Babujis to arrange JLP meetings 
in New Delhi. The fall of these 
two Ministries (in Haryana and 
Bihar) is also certain because 
Raj Narain and H. N. Bahuguna 
will not allow the Ministries to 
continue as their formation has 
been a personal insult to them. 

UP, it seems, will see Banarsi 
Das continue. He has simply 
claimed that his Ministry is not a 


Janata Ministry, but a Janata (S) 
Government. He is already lead¬ 
ing a non-RSS Government. But 
there is a rumour in some circles 
that Mr Das may join the Cabinet 
at the Centre, vacating the Chief 
Minister’s chair for the last CM 
of UP, Mr Ram Naresh Yadav. 
According to these sources, Mr 
Charan Singh may need him to 
operate among Congress (0) MPs, 

At the moment this suggestion 
seems far-fetched. However, the 
worst Fate awaits Mr V. K. Sakle- 
cha, the Chief Minister of Madhya 
Pradesh, whose son has been 
accused of corruption. Mr Cha¬ 
ran Singh’s group would like to 
cash in on these charges. In the 
MP Assembly the Jana Sangh 
group alone commands an abso¬ 
lute majority, but the anti-CM * 
lobby could try to divide the Jana 
Sangh MLAs, just to bring back 
former CM, Kailash Joshi. 

As far as Rajasthan is concern¬ 
ed, the Jana Sangh group is not 
as strong. If the anti-Shekhawat 
lobby operates with a little bit of 
wisdom they can dislodge the 
Chief Minister. At the moment, 
dissidents are banking upon the 
charisma of Maharawal Laxman 
Singh though it would not be sur¬ 
prising if they choose Kalyan 
Singh Kalvi, a dashing and clever 
Rajput leader — to challenge 
Bhairon Singh Shekhawat. Mr 
Kalvi is capable of taking at least 
15 to 20 Rajput MLAs with him 
nut of the Shekhawat fold. 


Surjeet was busy drawing up a joint 
programme with Mr Madhu Limaye. 
the one-man Socialist think tank, 
who had been instrumental in brine- 
mg the CPI and the CPI(Mj 
togeth r. 

But toenfs again overtook the 
CPI(M). By that time. Mrs Gandhi 
had agreed to support Mr Charan 
Singh from outside. The pressure 
from the Bengal unit of the CPI(M', 
was too much now—the Party could 
not support a Government which had 
to depend on Mrs Gandhi. Mr 
Promode Dasgupta and Mr Jyoti 
Basu told the politburo that such a 
combination would not be saleable to 
the majority of the Party in West 
Bengal. The CPI(M) again had to 
move in reverse gear. Promptly the 
politburo came out with a statement 
that it couid not support a Govern¬ 
ment which had to depend either on 
Mrs Gandhi or the Jana Sangh. Bui 
by then, the CP1(M) units in Delhi, 
Punjab, Haryana and west UP were 
more or less committed to the Charan 
Singh camp. The comrades from the 
north saw their plan go awry. The 
Howrah plenum blueprint to enter 
the north with Charan Singh’s sup¬ 
port was going down the drain. Bui 
West Bengal was more important for 
the Partv than its future in the 
north, and so the Party had to put 
on the brakes. 

AH this caused a split in the 
recently formed Left-Front, with 
the CPI and PWP opting directly for 
the Charan Singh Government. But 
Uie CPI(M), at the moment of writ¬ 
ing, has not yet fully made up its 
mind about Charan Singh since it 
still hopes to make a breakthrough 
in the north with Charan Singh’s 
help. 

The CPI(M) now wants to take a 
calculated risk. Its eyes are fixed 
on the mid term poll and it wants 
neither to antagonise Charan Singh 
nor to break the Left alliance. That 
is why, at a Press conference in Delhi, 
Mr E. M. S. Namboodiripad said that 
(hough his Party would sit in the 
Opposition, it expected things to 
change by the time the Lok Sabha 
convened. The vote will be decided 
according to the situation, he said. 
If one is to go by Mr Namboodiripad’s 
statement, the CPI(M) will not break 
the Charan Singh Government. In 
case of a no-confidence motion 
against Mr Charan Singh, the CPI(M) 
may abstain but will not vote 
against him. Simultaneously, the 
GPI(M) is not being too critical of 
the CPI. 

The goings-on of the past 15 days 
have proved that no Party, even 
those claiming Left ideologies, is 
holier than others. The CPI(M), it 
is apparent, is ready to keep its eyes 
shut over “minor” matters like runn¬ 
ing a Government with the support 
of certain authoritarian forces, so 
long as it serves its purpose. The 
question of credibility i s there, but if 
things deteriorate, the CPl(M) is 
ready to make the best of a bad 
situation. Are these shades of real 
politik? a 
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People 


By SANTOSH BHARTIYA 


K . C. TYAGI, a youth leader of the 
Chandhury camp, was the first 
to bring the information to the 
bedraggled crowd of poor Jats who 
had been spending their days on the 
lawns of the Chaudhury’s house in 
eager anticipation all through the 
crisis. Tyagi had learnt about this 
trom Raj Narain’s house: in fact Raj 
Narain was informed about the 
Chaudhury’s impending Prime Mi¬ 
nistership even before the Chaudhury 
had been told. The news raced from 
mouth to mouth and within minutes 
it had become: ‘’President ne Tyagi 
se bola hai ki woh Chaudhury ko 
btdwayega" (The President has told 


Tyagi that he will call the Chaudhury). 
Minutes later, the grey-haired Karlar 
Singh, who has been the Chaudbury's 
closest personal aide for 20 years 
now, came out of the house, mopped 
the sweat off his brow and said, 
“Aaya teleprinter par 1 ’ (It has come 
on the teleprinter: he was referring 
to the news flash). Slogans started. 
Soon the Press came running, then, 
the MPs, and soon fresh knots of 
security people, some of whom 
pushed a few Pressmen who were 
crowding the gate. Some Chaudhury 
fans arrived with drums though 
heaven knows where they got them 
from. There were' imported cars 
visible, too. 

'T’HERE was peace at No 9 Race 
* Course Road, where Raj Narain 
was sitting in his small room, wear¬ 
ing just a dhoti and his inevitable 
beads and religious necklaces. He 
was surrounded by his socialist 
comrades. He seemed without a 
care in the world, and he had a quiet 




smile. Suddenly J. N. Mjshra, who 
was in -charge of Operation Morarji 
in the Mrs Gandhi camp, turned up 
and Raj Narain accepted the con¬ 
gratulatory garland. At seven minutes 
past five, a call from the Chaudhury’s 
house came through. Raj Narain 
got up to leave for the new Phi’s 
residence. Badri Vishal Pitti, an old 
socialist, cautioned Raj Narain, “Do 
not become a Minister. It is very 
important that you remain outside” 
Raj Narain replied: “I have said 
this in the Lok Sabha (that I do not 
want to become a Minister)". 

Raj Narain received a rousing re¬ 
ception at the Chaudhury's house, 
and it was with great difficulty that 
he managed to get in. Ram Naresh 
Yadav was mobbed too. Both the 
crowd and the number of VIP 
visitors kept increasing. Dr Karan 
Singh, Mrs Katnala Bahugpna, Mohan 
Dharia (with his wife), Chandrajit 
Yadav. Then a white ambassador, 
1)HE 320 drove into the portico, a 
tricolour Hying on the car’s bonnet. 
Only two slogans were raised: 
“Charan Singh zindabad” and “Raj 
Narain zindabad". At 5.25 Charan 
Singh came out and went to meet 
the President to receive the official 
invitation to become the next PM. 

A ROUND 5.45, Raj Narain's house. 

A group of leaders was gathered 
there. Ram Vilas, an MP, suggested 
that among the first things that 
should be done was to set up an 
enquiry commission against All 
India Radio for the distorted news 
that it had been giving. The 
others nodded in agreement—if not 
in agreement with the statement 
then at least in agreement with the 
spirit in which it was made. But 
Brijbhushan Tewari, an MP, said: 
“First all of you promise that you 
will not misuse AIR as the others 
have done”. A leader replied that 
they wouldn’t misuse it to that ex¬ 
tent—but on a smaller scaie. All 
India Radio, in any case, did not 
need any encouragement. It had 
heard that Chaudhury Charan Singh 
had become the PM designate. That 
evening’s news bulletin bad nine 
minutes out. of 15 devoted to Charan 
Singh. Of course there must be 
legitimate reasons for such coverage. 

R AJ NARAIN returned home at 6 
pm. and brought boxes of laddus 
with him. Many people made the 
point that they had already spent 
more than Rs 100 celebrating the 
arrival of a new PM. At 6.10, Raj 
Narain’s Press conference started. 
Only at the very end did be disclose 
one reason why the President had 
hurried up: “Today I told the Pre¬ 
sident that he was not letting Charan 
Singh take the oath, and on the other 
side people were getting angry. To¬ 
morrow there is a public meeting, 
and what will happen after that I 
do not know. That is why, call 
Chaudhury sahab without any delay". 

J AGJIVAN RAM's house was quite 
deserted. Babuji’s peon, who 
ushers in the visitors was flapping 
his hands in despair: “Sab kadtam 


ho gaya" (all is finished) he intoned. 
Chandrashekhar, Krishan Kant, Pra- 
tap Chandra Chunder and Bhajan 
Lai all came to see Babuji, but they 
looked sad and dispirited. Every 
evening Babuji used to meet the 
Press at seven, but that day there 
was no Press conference. 

T HE crowd of villagers was grow¬ 
ing fast at Charan Singh’s house. 
Also the crowd of people claiming to 
be his relatives from his village and 
nearabouts. In one corner, youth 
leader Rajendra Chowdhury was 
surrounded by eager listeners who 
wanted to hear the full story of how 
Chaudhury Charan Singh had become 
PM, over and over again. Hardly 
would he finish describing it once, 
when someone would request him to 
repeat the whole thing. 


P IE first person that the Chau-j 
dhury went to see after meeting i 
the President was H. N. Babuguna id, 
the Ram Manohar Lohia Hospital.! 
After that he went to visit Y. B. : 
Chavan and when he returned home.; 
the crowd mobbed him again. At; 
7J5 in the evening Chaudhury, 1 
Charan Singh stood on a green table! 
and gave a speech in which he ! 
thanked the people for their support' 
but asked them not to expect that! 
all their whims would be catered to, 
merely because he had become PM. 
The Chaudhrani, sprightly as ever 
despite her age, stood beside him on ‘ 
the table, and kept prodding him in, 
the stomach and saying that he 
should not say too much at this; 
moment: “Bos keejiye, zyade mat 1 
boltye.” • ■ 
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A spectacle of rot 


With every succession the national scene looks sorrier, 
feels V. K. MADHAVAN KUTTY 



IIFTEEN years ago, when 
India faced the problem 
of succession for the first 
time, Blitz published a 
picture of Morarji Desai among the 
mourners at Teen Murti He was 
wearing a smile. The paper said that 
while the nation was in grief, Desai 
was “smiling” because of his own 
prospects of succeeding Jawaharlai 
Nehru. After losing two succession 
battles and waiting for nearly 13 
long years Morarji Desai became 
Prime Minister in 1977, only to re¬ 
sign ignominiously two years later. 
Today, Indira Gandhi wears a smile, 
having benefited most from her suc¬ 
cessors downfall. 

But when once again we are faced 
with the issue of succession, those 
who had earlier talked of national 
unity and democracy are talking of 
“national necessity". Their motives 
are transparent: National necessity 
has not arisen from a concern for 
the nation, democracy or ideology. It 
merely serves to cloak their fear oi 
confronting the people. Having be¬ 
trayed the people over the promises 
made during the last general elec 
tions, and having betrayed them ear 
lier, India’s professional politicians 
are afraid of a fresh test by the ba 
Hot. The latest game of numbers is 
aimed at working out a combination 


that will secure maximum personal 
and group advantages in the next 
poll. The “national necessity" makes 
a mockery of national unity and ho¬ 
nour and makes people plunge head 
long into compromises with authori¬ 
tarianism and casteism. This is the 
shabbiest exercise so far in opportu¬ 
nism. 

Words such as democracy, smooth 
transition etc., have lost over the 
years whatever meaning they may 
have had. A few people belonging to 
a particular region, with no concep 
tion of this vast and complex sub 
continent, have been able to hold 
the country ,to ransom because of the 
fragmentation of the Party system 
Indian politics, at the best of times 
was opportunistic and totally uncar 
ing about the needs of the people. 
But this exercise has gone too far 
and threatens to damage beyond re¬ 
pair the democratic institutions of 
the nation. The nation’s integrity is 
at stake. 

None of the earlier succession 
manoeuvres had a national content. 
The present one is even emptier. 
They were parochial in concept and 
execution. The contenders are the 
same, so are the manipulators and 
the public relations men. The stylo 
of acting has changed slightly. Lo¬ 
yalties have become totally unpre¬ 
dictable in this game of number* 
being played. The gibberish about 
national unity, the need for honov- 
and ideology have long ceased n. 
amuse. 

Five days before Nehru’s death, be 
was asked at a Press conference whe¬ 
ther he would not name a successor 
in the interests of good Government 
and stability. Nehru evaded the ques¬ 
tion by saying that his “lifetime was 
not ending very soon”. Six days later 
he died. But even before hU body 
was cremated the aspirants for pre¬ 
miership had begun their moves. Said 
Krishna Men on, a leader who was 
not in the running: “The moment 
hia last breath was drawn, the issue 
arose. None of these people who pro¬ 
fessed loyalty to him, who come from 
his State, in whose interests be has 
sometimes disregarded others, had 
the decency to keep their mouths 
shut until he was cremated." The 
problem was sorted out by a “consen¬ 
sus". When the second succession 
issue came up Nehru’s daughter was 
democratically elected. Both Lai 
Bahadur Shastri and Indira Gandhi 
were favoured by the Congress Party 
because of their "highest common 
factor", the ability to hold both the 
Party and the country together. Shas- 
tri’s term was short and the ques¬ 
tion of holding the Party and coun¬ 
try together did not arise, because 



a war with Pakistan engaged him foj 
most of his rule. Mrs Indira Gandhi 
made the Party her handmaid ami 
she became synonymdus with tb< 
country. 

F A lack of national con 
tent in the first succet 
sion was not obvious, £ 
was because the “consen 
sus” was brought about by a senioi 
southern leader assisted by other; 
from different parts of the country 
In the second battle of succession 
this issue was brushed aside because 
one of the contenders was the dau 
fhter of Jawaharlai Nehru. Whei 
Morarji Desai succeeded Indira Gan 
dhi the lopsided parochial nature oi 
the leadership became apparent, be 
cause he was elected as the leadej 
of a Party which, because of a con 
(piracy ot circumstances, bad bees 
reduced to the status of a Party oj 
the north, despite its impressive muS 
ter in Parliament. 

Not so much in stated policy at 
in basic postures and impulses, itt 
regionalism was coming across strong 
ly in the Janata’s two-and-a-hall 
years in office. The larger respond 
biiities implicit in the popular man 
date, like its anti-authoritarianism, foj 
instance, soon gave way to a narrow 
northern view of the country. Mos! 
of the Janata leaders were not tbii 
products of the national movement 
but were the offspring of regional 
and caste politics of the north. 

In the succession battles of 19fr* 
and 1966, the Chief Ministers as wet 
as toe State leaders played their role 
however minor that was. In the sud 
cession of 1977 they had no role tc 

£ Iay. By the time Janata completed 
alf of its five-year term, the Governi 
meat at the Centre had lost what; 
ever pretensions it may have had tc 
being a national Government. TM 
way the current succession was hand! 
led made it a game played for the 
north by the north, more specify 
cally the Hindi belt. If Nehru “disj 
regarded" others in favour of the 
people of his State, his successor^ 
chose to completely ignore those no\ 
from their region. 

And petty personal scores were 
being settled with relish. Janata vtai 
voted in by the people of the nortlj 
which bore the brunt of the Emer 
gency. But if the south and othei 

f iarts had escaped this confrontation) 
t was because the Emergency mafit 
had discounted them, an attitud^ 
that sprang from a downright coloj 
nial contempt. The mafia had conclu 
ded that if the north was secured! 
the south and the periphery woulq 
tag on. The latest succession battlij 
also reflected the same attitude. 

Evident today and during the ear] 
Iter succession battles and the male 
ing and unmaking of Government^ 
was the crude display of regions 
power politics. A clumsy attempt ij 
being made to identify an area with 
the country and to present the powei 
greed of the backward and unsophisj 
Seated “leaders" of this region a4 
“national necessity” j 

The main criterion for electing 
Mrs Indira Gandhi leader was he? 
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appeal as a national vote-catcher to 
win the elections in 1967. Today a 
ruling Party is being fabricated with 
an eye on the next elections. And 
this combination carries all the vul¬ 
gar trappings—authoritarianism, cas- 
teism and worse. At the end of the 
nineteen harrowing Emergency 
months, the people voted out Indira 
in the hope that her successors 
would be able to undo her misdeeds, 
restore democracy, repair the demo¬ 
cratic institutions and punish the 
guilty. But today the Janata lies sha¬ 
ttered, destroyed by the greed of its 
leaders, the men who cynically be¬ 
trayed the peoples hopes. 

Desai was chosen leader by the 
same undemocratic process of “con¬ 
sensus”. It was done in the hope of 
holding the Party together. But the 
battle had started in full swing even 
as Jayaprakash Narayan was trying 
to arrive at a solution. As the leaders 
took their pledge at Rajghat, some¬ 
one from his ‘sickbed’ fired the firsi 
shot of the power war. That war has 
been going on for the last 28 months 
in fits and starts.' It culminated in 
the resignation of Morarji Desai. The 
battle for succession after Nehru 
started on the day of his death. The 
battle of succession to Morarji Desai 
started the day he assumed office. 

The other day one group pointed 
out that they brought down a “pack 
of impotents” incapable of taking 
any action against authoritarian for 
ces. Today, they are aligning with 
the same authoritarian forces to get 
back to power. They once were allies, 
a party to the collective misdeeds of 
the Government. Today, after parting 
company, they criticise those very 
things for which they had borne 
responsibility. 

The same operators are running 
the show. They were the authority 
rians of yesterday and the commu- 
nalists of yesteryear. They flocked 
where power was. In Kerala they 
found it profitable to ally with a 
communal Party, even discovering 
secular virtues in its ideology. The 
communalism of the Jana Sangh and 
RSS was ignored when it came to 
fighting Mrs Indira Gandhi. To get 
back to powei they are prepared to 
make a subtle choice between the 
RSS and the Jana Sangh. These are. 
4be people who brought down the 
Government of Maharashtra some¬ 
time back on the charge of clandes¬ 
tinely accepting the support of the 
authoritarian forces. Today they wel¬ 
come the support of the very same 
forces. 

One need not be surprised if such 
people consent to stay in office, even 
in a coalition with the armed forces. 
That may not give them power, but 
sometimes one feels it is not even 
power that they are seeking, but the 
symbols of office, seeking mere tinsel 
as cretins do. Everything has rotted. 
While resigning Morarji Desai said, 
‘‘I would leave it to the nation to 
find the answers. The search can 
take its own time.” The country will 
take its own time, but for these dis¬ 
credited “leaders”, time is certainly 
not on their side. ■ 


Mas Press muzzled? 


A. N. PRABHU 


T HE Delhi Press, euphemisti¬ 
cally called the National 
Press, came in for severe attack 
from the Charan Singh camp for 
its role in the critical fortnight 
when .the country went without an 
effective Government at the Cen¬ 
tre. So did the Government arm— 
All India Radio and Doordarshan. 
The Janata(S) leaders felt that 
the media had been unfair to 
them during the painful days ot 
intense talks that were going on. 
“ ye radio, bahut jhuti bolta yaar 
(This radio tells lots of lies), so do 
the Delhi newspapers”, observed 
a tall Ja>t from Haryana at 12 
Tughlak Road, Mr Charan Singh's 
residence, dropping a piece of 
gur in his mouth. He is a district 
lawyer and he should know, he 
claimed. 

Was ft really as bad as that? 
There are many factors involved in 
judging the coverage. The first is 
the subjective angle of the cor¬ 
respondent. The second, is the 
prompt availability of reliable in- 
forma ion on the basis of which 
an objective assessment of fast- 
moving events could be made The 
third is the likely intervention of 
newspaper management. ‘News 
management’, both at the source 
as well as the receiving end, has 
been the perennial topic of dis¬ 
cussion. 

A common feature of Delhi life 
is that newsmen tend to tag them¬ 
selves to one political leader, 
group or the other. This is a pro¬ 
fessional hazard. This results in 
restricting the sources of news. 
Sometimes a word coming from a 
source like this stretches into sen¬ 
tences and spreads like wild fire 
in the parched newsland of Delhi. 
The source is occasionally the big¬ 
gest gossip centre of the country 
—Central Hall of Parliament — 
where a continuous exchange of 
rumours takes place day in and 
day out. 

“Hardly a ripple in Janata over 
13 defectors”, screamed Birla- 
owned Hmduslhan Times on July 
10, the first day of the crisis, 
when the initial Janata group 
trouped out of the ruling Party. 
The Indian Express dismissed it 
in a ‘double column-below-fold’. 
luckily on the front page. This 
was the danger signal for news¬ 
men yet its significance was over¬ 
looked. The entire 15 days wit¬ 
nessed a seesaw game in the 
Press. As the fragility of Indian 
politicians stood revealed so did 
the weakness of the Indian Press. 

There was hardly any attempt 
to see through the smoke screen 
> and analyse backroom scenes 
boldly and objectively. Political 
commentator Kuldip Nayar swung 


from one end to the other — mid 
term pod inevitable, political 
situatic" far from clear, Desai’s 
chances improve as AIADMK 
pledges support, etc. 

There was undoubtedly inter¬ 
ference from the Government. Mr 
Desai’s office staff and Mr 
Advani’s office regularly rang up 
news agency offices, in the guise 
of issuing corrections, to give a tilt 
to a story. There is ijo explana¬ 
tion otherwise for reporting a 
strong reply purported to have 
been given by Mr Desai to JP’s 
letter asking him (Desai) to resign 
in favour of Mr Jagjivan Ram. 
Nor is .there any source for an¬ 
other agency story “learning” 
from undisclosed sources that Mr 
Chandrashekhar “may join the 
fray" for the JPP leadership in 
the fare of a determined Prime 
Minister then refusing to step 
down. Such mismanagement of 
news is clear in the coverage of 
the demand for end to dual mem¬ 
bership for Jafia Sangh MPs. The 
blatant partiality was also clear 
on Doordarshan the day Mr Raj 
Narain submitted the list of sup¬ 
porters for Mr Charan Singh. Mr 
Raj Narain was dismissed in a 
few sentences whereas a fairlv 
detailed coverage was given to Mr 
Desai's list. The radio also put 
out the views of the so-called 
eminent lawyers on the "constitu¬ 
tional crisis” facing the country. 
In the face of this partisan cove¬ 
rage, an eminent columnist of 
Hindustan Times, K. R. Sundar 
Rajan, observed that the ‘‘brief 
political vacuum has enormously 
helped AIR and Doordarshan to 
win credibility.” He went a step 
further to give kudos to Mr L. K. 
Advani for giving such freedom 
to the Government media “for the 
first time”. The only complaint 
was that the “first time” happen¬ 
ed to be during the crisis. 


The Press is muzzled. Who was 
and is responsible? The Govern¬ 
ment? The proprietors? Or (he 
“legalised loafers” as a veteran 
in the profession fondly used to 
call correspondents? Consistency 
is undoubtedly the virtue of fools. 
A lurking suspicion creeps into 
one’s mind when the Indian Press 
fails in crisis after crisis. During 
the last Assembly elections, a 
Delhi paper proclaimed “Janata 
wave crosses Vindnyas”. It hap¬ 
pened to be the Indira wave. It 
seems at times to be the result of 
rank prejudice, or fear or the 
effect of wrong premises and 
distorted information. For the 
the laymen all this can be confus¬ 
ing. The time has come when we 
should talk of a free and fearless 
pressman instead of only a free 
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Calcutta's Football 
Hooligans 


R OME had its gladiators, Spam 
has its bullfighters and we in 
Bengal have our footballers. Noth¬ 
ing else, not even Test cricket, gives 
rise to such fervent passion as foot' 
ball in Calcutta. Loyalties rest on 
communities: through the veins of 
every resident of Bengal run® the 
blood that is so fiercely involved with 
the progress of eleven men on a green 
field. 

Increasingly, these days the blood 
boils over. For many years the 
maidan has been ruled by three clubs 
—Mohim Bagan, East Bengal and 
Mohammedan Sporting—and so it is 
clashes between these teams that in¬ 
variably cause flare-ups between 
groups of supporters. There are 
scuffles inside the grounds which 
often precipitate fisticuffs outside. 
Recently, one spectator had his back 
slit by a blade when he cheered a 
trifle too enthusiastically in the 
midst of opposing supporters. 

Who is the prototype football 
hooligan, the young man who will 
start a fight? He is not the bbadra 
lok who cheers himself hoarse during 
a match, for the bhadralok will go no 
further than a slanging match. He 
is generally aged between 16 to 22, is 
unemployed in nine cases out of ten, 
and does not like fighting alone. He 
feels better if he nas his friends 
around him, and this Dutch courage 
inspires him to fight but before the 
going gets too rough be disappears 
with his cronies. Then they board 
a bus or tram and the fun continues. 
We followed one such group on a 
tram to South Calcutta. They dis¬ 
cussed the match in strident terms 
and the language they used was so 
bawdy that the other male commut¬ 
ers glared at them and the ladies 
pretended they were deaf. When the 
conductor approached them for 
tickets one of them replied "Aeto 
baaje matcher pareyo ticket chai- 
chenT' (Even after such a disappoint¬ 
ing match you want tickets from us?) 
One of the fans—he must have been 
about 20—had his dub’s colours dra¬ 
ped around his shoulders. Flags help 
fuel the passions that lead to brawls. 
During one of the less important mat¬ 
ches this season two groups of fans 
traded insults because both of thepi 
were holding their colours aloft. Tne 
insults turned to blows and policemen 
on duty had to intervene, roughing 
up a number of innocent people in 
38 
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the process. This stpouldering rivalry 
is not confined to the maidan alone. 
Before this season’s clash between 
Mohuu Bagan and East Bengal, 
virtually every road in Calcutta was 
decorated with both the yellow-and- 
red East Bengal flag, while just 
opposite fluttered the greeu-and- 
maroon Mohun-Bagan colours. But 
the worst violence is reserved for 
the occasions when a “Big Team” 
either draws or loses to a “Small 
Team”—which means the . 19 other 
clubs that make up the First Division. 
Losing or not winning is the biggest 
sin of all. By far the worst single 
incident occurred when East Bengal 
lost to Wari A.G. last year. Rampa¬ 
ging fans set fire to a car which was 
burnt to ashes. An IFA official was 
assaulted and trams were stoned. 

This year the fallout from the 
Mohammedan Sporting matches has 
been particularly devastating. So far 
more than 100 arrests have been 
made in connection with soccer row¬ 
dyism by the Big Three supporters, 
and the culprits have been charged 
with disorderly behaviour under the 
Calcutta Police Act. With the pro¬ 
blem escalating, police officials are 
considering more drastic steps to 
deter would-be troublemakers. 

The football season is always a 
strain for the Calcutta Police. Acc¬ 
ording ty> Mr B. K. Saha, Deputy 
Commissioner. Headquarters, the 
essential duties suffer during ,the big 
matches, when large numbers of 
officers and men are deployed to 
check hooliganism. For this year’s 
league match between the champions, 
Mohuu Bagan and East Bengal, the 
police turned out in unprecedented 
numbers: there were 13 Deputy 
Commissioners, 25 Assistant Com¬ 
missioners, 54 Inspectors, 174 Sub- 
Inspectors and 2,084 head constables 
and constables on the field., Avoid 
trouble they did. There was' not a 
single untoward incident that even¬ 
ing, either on the field or off it, but 
the fact that over 2,000 police per¬ 
sonnel had to be deployed to keep 
watch over a match is a sad com¬ 
mentary on crowd behaviour. 

Supporters of each of the three 
big teams see themselves as indis¬ 
pensable: they come to the galleries 
and occupy separate rows of seats 
armed with bugles, cymbals, crack¬ 
ers and club flags, determined to 
“see” their teams victorious. They 








are clear about what they want — 
goals—and to get them they will go 
to any length, even if it means try¬ 
ing to break players’ limbs, throwing 
crackers, or interrupting the match. 
They do not regard a match as well 
played unless their teams win. In a 
TV programme on the eve of the 
Mohun Bagan-East Bengal league 
encounter on July 7, the captains of 
the two major teams, Dilip Palit and 
Prasun Banerjee agreed that this 
aggressive insistence on goals only 
works to the detriment of the game; 
it places players under tremendous 
pressure, which accounts for dis¬ 
appointing football. “Goals are bound 
to be scored," Banerjee said, “but 
the supporters should be patient. 
This would help raise the quality of 
the game”. 

The other factor behind soccer 
violence by the police’s own ad¬ 
mission, is misbehaviour among the 
players themselves. The mood in the 
galleries during a big match is in¬ 
variably volatile, and the slightest 
provocation can prove disastrous. 
Peace depends greatly on how play¬ 
ers conduct themselves. Histrionics 
like crude gesticulations, altercations 
with referees, refusal to abide by 
orders, deliberate fouls and fights 
have in the past converted football 
fields into battlegrounds for gang 
wars. But some players of Moham¬ 
medan Sporting are convinced that 
referees are less than fair to them, 
and violence can only be avoided if 
decisions are just. One outstanding 
critic of refereeing standards this 
season is Mohammedan’s shorMetn- 
pered captain Habib. “There are 
bound to be frayed tempers, but re¬ 
ferees should be able to control the 
players by faking correct decisions. 
If decisions are correct, there is no 
cause for anger,” he said over Cal¬ 
cutta TV. Mohammedan Sporting 
has been this season’s most con¬ 
troversial team. The matches it has 
played have had the largest number 
of disputed decisions, and on one 
occasion the club's tent was attacked 
by an angry mob of supporters after 
the team drew with the redoubtable 
George Telegraph. 

Communahsm sharpens the rivalry 
between the two big teams, East 
Bengal and Mohun Bagan — the 
former’s fans are mostly ‘Bangals’ or 
original inhabitants of the erstwhile 
East Pakistan, while the latter’s are 
mostly people belonging to West 
Bengal. As for Mohammedan Sport¬ 
ing, its supporters, as the name 
suggests, are largely part of the local 
Muslim population. And the club is 
as much a representative of their 
pride as East Bengal and Mohun 
Bagan are for others. Consider, for 
instance, the elaborate rituals tha» 
follow an East Bengal or Mohun 
Bagan victory. The exhibition of 
hilsa fish hung on strings, sumptuous 
feasts of hilsa and nightlong dancing 
are some of the ceremonies that 
mark an East Bengal fan’s revelry. A 
victory for Mohun Bagan is a victory 
of “West” Bengal over “East’ 
Bengal. At least it is seen as such 
by West Bengalis. 

The verbal exchanges between rival 




supporters in the galleries make ; 
amusing listening. A group of East ] 
Bengal supporters sitting near » : 
group of Mohun Bagan fans shout 
“Quiet, you mochas (sidekicks)!” to 
the accompaniment of raucous laugh¬ 
ter all round. Their rivals retort. 
“Get out of our land, you charpokan 
(bugs)” with equally loud laughter , 
following. The end result may h<* 
anything from an exchange of obscen- j 
ties that quietens down after soma > 
time, to a violent fistflght. 

If it was only friendly banter it ; 
would be all right. But the tensions, I 
economic and social, threaten to, add | 
a dash of genuine venom to thi* 
hostility, which could easily, turn 
into communal rioting. Governments 
are worried now, and the massive 
police bundobast is only one indica 
tion of their worry. The “hooliga- > 
nism” has its roots in unemployment j 
and despair—in the search for heroe* j 
by a despairing middle class which ] 
cannot vent its anger and frustration j 
through' any other channel. Unfor- j 
tunately, the only answer the authe j 
rities have, at the. moment, is the j 
police. And no problems are solved 1 
by the police. ■ ! 
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Muddying 


C HAINS become a way of 
life. Not many journalists can 
any longer recall that uninhibited 
era when Indian newspapers were 
free to subscribe to the great glo¬ 
bal news agencies without benefit 
of the refractory medium of Press 
Trust of India and United News 
of India through whom all inter¬ 
national reports are now channel¬ 
led. The Indian Press in those days 
even owned a share in Reuter. 
But freedom that we have never 
known we do not miss. Not even 
the most independent editor (or, 
rather, proprietor) will any longer 
dream of suggesting that his read¬ 
ers should have free access to 
what Associated Press or Agence 
France Presse might have to sav. 
The world for us has shrunk to 
Tass, Tanjug and Prensa Latina. 
We accept it uncomplainingly. 

Our horizons are likely to shrink 
even further. To focus only ou 
Algeria, Austria, Bolivia, Columbia, 
Hungary, Iraq, Libya, Mexico, Mo¬ 
zambique, Netherlands, Panama, 
Peru, Portugal, Romania, Surinam, 
Tunisia, Venezuela, Yugoslavia 
and the notional country of Pales¬ 
tine. For these are the worthy 
nations whose news agencies are 
linked by the satellite transmis¬ 
sion network of a somewhat mys¬ 
terious organization called Inter 
Press Service which, though bas¬ 
ed in Rome, rather grandly des¬ 
cribes itself as “The Third World 
News Agency" as if there were 
no others in all those scattered 
lands. The Ministries of Informa¬ 
tion and Broadcasting and of 
External Affairs have apparently 
chosen IPS to be India's favoured 
conduit to the world beyond. 

The March agreement between 
PTI and IPS was for only six 
months and is due to lapse 
at the end of September. But 
many suspect that the conclu¬ 
ding sentence of the document— 
“The agreement is renewable for 
periods of one year each on 
terms and conditions to be mutu¬ 
ally settled”—will lead to a last¬ 
ing arrangement. If so, it will be 
over the dead bodies, so to speak, 
of two PTI directors, Mr Asoko 
Kumar. Sarkar of the Ananda 
Bazar Patriha and The States¬ 
man's Mr C. R. Irani who are 
most vigorously opposing the- 
agreement. 

Officially, the arrangement is 
justified on the grounds that it 
will create “a more balanced flow 
of information throughout the 
world” and that it will assist in 


the pool 


“developing friendly relations 
among the non-aligned countries”. 
Journalists may not regard the 
second aim as being of outstand¬ 
ing importance to newspapers. 
Even less relevant is the provi¬ 
sion under which IPS will pro¬ 
vide Indian embassies ,abroad 
with communications links and 
establish an outlet for External 
Affairs Ministry publicity. Object¬ 
ing to this function, Mr Sarkar 
records : “I resent the fact that 
the Press Trust of India is being 
sought to be used as an instru¬ 
ment of Government policy. 
Landing an Indian news service 
and. thereby, by implications the 
Indian viewpoint, at points A 
to Z may be useful for Smith 
Block. But 1 must humbly and 
respectfully submit that it’s no 
part of our job to help the Gov¬ 
ernment in achieving its foreign 
policy ends”. 

Briefly, the agreement provides 
for IPS to pour into India 24,000 
words per day (Sunday excluded) 
of information and analysis from 
Latin America, West Asia, Africa 
and East and West Europe, and 
another 4,000 words daily from 
the non-aligned news agencies 
pool. PTI will pay about Rs. 
23,000 per month for the privilege 
of receiving such copy. In return, 
PTI will transmit to IPS for fun¬ 
nelling into the pool, about 4,000 
words every day. PTI correspon¬ 
dents abroad will enjoy certain 
fringe transmitting facilities via 
IPS networks, and an IPS cor¬ 
respondent will be stationed In 
New Delhi. 

The substance of this Roman 
connexion may not raise cavil 
even though it does seem strange 
that de facto management of the 
the non-aligned nations news 
agencies pool Is being surrender¬ 
ed to a virtually unknown Latin 
American businessman apparent¬ 
ly based in Panama but with 
offices in major European cities 
and a suspicious abundance of 
funds. The concept of self-reli¬ 
ance which inspired the pool pro¬ 
posal is thus repudiated at the 
outset. But even more serious 
doubts are provoked bv the man¬ 
ner in which the Government 
apparently coerced PTI into sign¬ 
ing on the dotted line. There Is 
ample evidence to show that the 
directors were not at all impress¬ 
ed bv IPS’s “standing, utility and 
credibility”. They pointed out 
that the organization’s general- 


director, Mr Roberto Savio, did 
not command any great profes¬ 
sional prestige, that IPS possibly 
had dubious political patrons, and 
that it had hardly any journalis¬ 
tic clients who could claim re* 
pectability. In fact, its operations 
are almost wholly confined to 
countries that draw little distinc¬ 
tion botween news and hand¬ 
outs, and between reporters 
and information officers. It was 
moreover pdinted out that under 
the agreement IPS will “ti-aas- 
Jate and edit” the PTI service. 

But somewhere along the line 
— on February 9 in fact — the 
PTI board miraculously swallow¬ 
ed its reservations and accepted 
the unequal partnership. The ex¬ 
planation for this volte face is 
provided by the acting general 
manager, Mr S. Nilakantan, who 
admitted on March 23 that “the 
Government of India had been 
pressing us for some time to 
subscribe to the service of Inter 
Press Service” and again, “the 
top people like the Prime Minis¬ 
ter, the Foreign Minister and the 
Information Minister ol most of 
the non-aligned countries are 
bitter about the coverage of the 
western ageocie.i”. According to 
him, Mr D. R. Mankekar, New 
Delhi’s hominee on the pool co¬ 
ordinating committee, had even 
hinted at financial reprisals it 
PTI refused to oblige. 

The pressure is understandable. 
Like Mrs Gandhi’s regime, the. 
Janata Ministers too want their 
thoughts and actions reported 
abroad in suitably sycophantic 
terms. Since PTI's outpourings 
are ignored by the world Press, 
they naively believe that a 
European contact will ensure 
coverage. There may also be per¬ 
sonal compulsions. Mr Mankekar 
is anxious to get the pool idea 
off the ground to save his own 
job. There may also be an 
Indian candidate waiting in IPS’s 
Geneva office to be posted in New 
Delhi. 

Wh3t obviously made these 
forces irresistible is Mr Savio's 
persuasive power. He and his 
sponsors clearly enjoy consider¬ 
able influence over India's policy¬ 
makers; but the Government’s 

f ain will not necessarily be PTI’s. 

he partnership can be expected 
to keep up a steady stream of 
anti-colonial propaganda. It will 
not enhance PTI's professional 
credibility or assure the non- 
aligned news agencies pool of sub¬ 
scribers from the more respected 
newspapers of the world. In fact, 
its disreputable Roman connexion 
condemns the pool even before it 
is properly born. ■ 
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Freshness you can feel 
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Binaca Top spreads in all directions, 
clears the dirt and leaves a pure, 
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Top's special dispersing agent 
spreads to every corner of your 
mouth —clears out tooth decaying 
bacteria and prevents bad breath. 


"Any betow-average student 
with a little work will 
definitely get into IIT with 
your guidance!" 
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in IIT this year. 
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Immortalising Netaji 


By BHOLA CHATTERJI 

T O the generation that gave its 
belt in the cause of India’s 
struggle for freedom “Gandhiji was 
the dream, Jawaharlalji the desire, 
and Netaji Subhas the deed", as 
Rammanohar Lohia would put it. 
The "idea” got buried ten fathoms 
deep; the “desire” withered much 
before the man went the way of all 
flesh; and the "deed” was left undone. 
Which is why it is some comfort to 
be told by the first Issue of the 
Oracle that it would strive to ensure 
that “the message and teachings of 
Snbhas Chandra Bose were not lost 
to his country and to history”. 

Quite appropriately the Oracle 
starts its journey casting a glance at 
Subhas Chandra, although he bad 
nothing Delphic about him. Apart 
from Subhas Chandra’s hitherto un¬ 
published “My Personal Testament”, 
which says that “Nazism has no 
philosophy”, the journal contains a 
number of interesting essays and 
persopal reminiscences 


If one had half an eye one would 
not fail to appreciate the readability 
and relevance of the Oracle’s bill of 
fare, for instance, Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjea’s "Netaji, National Unity, 
the Language Question and the 
Roman Script”, Sarat Chandra Bose’s 
“I Warned My Countrymen”, which 
is a reprint of certain portions of an 
important speech he delivered toward 
the closing days of his life and Abid 
Hasan’s “Netaji and the Indian Com¬ 
munal Question”. The piece de re¬ 
sistance, of course, is “Looking Back: 
Netaji and Indian Communists"—an 
English version of the address (in 
Bengali) that the Chief Minister of 
West Bengal and Communist Party 
(Marxist) leader, Mr. Jyoti Basu, 
delivered at Netaji Bhawan on Subhas 
Chandra’s birthday this year. 

In view of Indian communism’s 
role during the 1942 Quit India 
movement and thereafter, it would 
be tempting to rake up past memo¬ 
ries and sit in judgment. That would 
serve no useful purpose. Could it be 
disputed that the problems of per¬ 
spective and objectivity would con - 


front whoever has to deal with 
contemporary politics. 

Be that as it may, Mr Basu takes 
a hard look at Subhas Chandra’s 
struggle abroad to liberate India. 
His argument is that the attitude 
Indian communists adopted toward 
Subhas Chandra was conditioned by 
their understanding of imperialism 
and fascism and that “we do not yet 
consider our thinking to be wrong". 
Also, says Mr Basu, "we had a right 
to criticise politically and we did it. 
There may be different opinions of 
different Parlies”. He hastens to 
admit, however, that "in doing so, 
we said certain exaggerated, unfair 
and wrong things about him”, that 
is, Subhas Chandra. More important, 
in the words of Mr Basu, “it now 
seems that to a man like Subhas 
Babu who had carried on an uncom¬ 
promising struggle all his life.free- 
dom was the principal thing”. There¬ 
fore Subhas Chandra "would not 
have tolerated...the dominant* of the 
Japanese” if the latter had insisted on 
their pound of flesh. 

A quarterly review of history, current 
affairs and international relations 
Vol. 1 No. I January 1979 
Edited by Sisrr K. Bose 
Published by Netaji Research Bureau 
Rs. 5.00 


Grumbles, curses and sighs 


By MARY ANN DASGUPTA 


M ORE unlove than love, not 
specially modern, and some 
would even cavil at the term 
’poetry’ for this rag-tag collection of 
verse : 

“Her eyes must have been 

exuding a love-spell.” 

Umashankar Joshi, Gujarati 
This is not an example of modem 
sensibility. 

"That day you bruised the 
flippant earth with a burning 
kiss of your vampire lips 
when all your desires were 
already turned into nauseated 
saliva which you swalldwed l” 
Sharadkumar Mantri, Marathi 

".With wonder and craze 

I wandered in the forests to find 
an image to describe your 
charm.” 

Chandrasekhar Pa til, Kannada 
These are not poetry. 

“Canvas battered blue 
clothes ripped, thighs dissected, a 
sixteen-year-old girl 
in convulsion.” 

Namdeo Dhasal, Marathi 
This is not Jove. . „ 

Benoy Majumdar, Bengali 
There Is a representative selection 
of Indian languages: fourteen, in¬ 
cluding English. One does not raise 


an evebrow at the inclusion of only 
one Kashmiri and one Dogrt poem or 
at 14 in English and Bengali and 12 
in Hindi ... but 10 in Urdu ? No 
writer has been allotted more than 
two poems. but this too, throws 
things off balance for there is simply 
no way for the general reader to 
tell that, say, Buddhadeva Bose 
(one poem) was a major poet and 
Dom Moraes (two poems) is not. 

It is an extremely inconvenient 
book to find one’s way around in. 
The poems are printed in an idiosy¬ 
ncratic alphabetical order of the 
poets’ first names. Thus, one finds 
Kamala Das between Kailash Vaj- 
pey and Kedarnath Singh I 

There are no biographical notes 
at all about the writers—one can¬ 
not even tell what State they come 
from or what language the poems 
were originally written in, unless one 
wades through the list of acknow¬ 
ledgements. Even then it is not at 
all clear which poems were written 
in English. It rather goes by de¬ 
fault and one is left to assume that 
if no translator is listed the poem 
is Indo-Anglican. The sole age men¬ 
tioned is the editor’s. The dust jac¬ 
ket claims that Pritish Nandy is 
only thirty. 

This Is, on the whole, a bitter 
book. It may reflect the editor’s 
current thoughts on the subject, but 


one does not buy a book of love 
poems in search of disillusionment. 
Better to call it a book of grumbles 
and curses and sighs! 

The quality of most of the trans¬ 
lations leaves much to be desired. 
The persistent reader does, how¬ 
ever, find some diamond chips among 
the dross lines like: 

“This hand which has touched 
Neera's face 
cannot sin again.” 

Sunil Gangopadhyay. 
translated by Manish Nandy 
“Crossing the land of my body, 
where does your body go ?” 
Soubhogya Misra, 
translated by Deba Patnaik 
The best poems in the book are 
bv A. K. Ramunajan. Nissim Eze¬ 
kiel,. Deba Patnaik, Pritish Nandy, 
C.aurl Deshpande and Kamala Das, 
all of whom write in English. 

One looks in vain for poets like 
Sankha Ghosh, Alokeranjan Das- 
gupta and two or three other im¬ 
portant Bengali poets of the Fifties. 
Also ‘among the missing’ are P. Lai, 
Nasima Aziz, Anna Sujata Modayil, 
Shreela Ray and Samuel Lall. 

The Vikas Book of Modem Indian 
Love Poetry, edited by Pritish 
Nandy (Vikas, Rs. 35). 
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N OW, with Gulzar backing 
Sharmila Tagore, his 
old favourite, it look as 
though La Tagore is going 
to compete with actresses 
like Raakhee and Zeenat. 
Gone is her old preoccupa¬ 
tion with glamour and big 
banners: she is now concern 
trating on roles which could 
possibly prove her acting 
talents. There is this 
Malayalam film she has 
taken on, and everyone 
knows how good an actress 
you have to be in order to 
do justice to these films. So 
she is really going to 
tighten her belt and prove 
her worth. Maybe, soon all 
the artistic filmmakers will 
be signing her up for their 
movies. 

E VEN though Mithun Is a 
bit wary and avoids 
commenting on whether bo 
and Ranjeeta, starring 


togelhcr in 25 films, are 
having an affair, you can’t 
help feeling they are, 
especially when you notice 
Ranjeetr's behaviour. May¬ 
be she is trying to prove 
‘hat her break-up with 
Akbar Khan has left her 
quite unaffected. Or maybe 
she is trying to further the 
progress of her career by 
getting involved with an 
up-coming name like Mithun 
Chakravarty—a name which 
sounds quite unusual. 

T ALKING of involvements, 
Parveen’s seeing a lot 
of Mahesh Bhatt these da vs, 
though it might not really 
mean much. Her passion 
for Kabir Bedi still remains. 
Perhaps, that is why, for 
the first time, she has not 
commented on her relation¬ 
ship with Mahesh, When¬ 
ever she is asked about 
Mahesh, she coolly sidesteps 


Tina: Still in the* running Ic be Rishi's co-star 



the issue and talks about 
t something else. Sometimes 
she even tells people that 
it is her own business. For 
a person like Parveen, who 
is not a hypocrite, Mahesh 
must mean very little—or 
else she would be waxing 
eloquent about him. 

> 

W HEN he was told that 
one of his male artistes 
i was being beseiged by 

i women, which was leading 

to a lot ot tension in his 
life, director Sunil Butt 
' bristled up and snorted, 
"Hmpfl! Is he the only guy 
who gets girls running after 
him? Wc too have them 
dying for us, yaar! This 
fellow has no tension— 
don’t you believe his stories. 
Hr is having a good time. 

We are no less popular with 
the fair ax—and let me 
tell you, it adds to your ego, 
not dampens your life!” 

Sunil should know this 
business about women clus¬ 
tering around him—but 
what was amusing was the 
way he wriggled uneasily 
when told of this 

N OW that Rishi Kapoor Is 
officially engaged to 
Neelu Singh, he can merrily 
sign films contracts with 
Tina Muninj and Ranjeeta 
without any qualms. As long 
as Neetu was in the business £ 
he was obliged to sign / 
films with her, knowing 
that the film might well #§|| 
fail at the box office. wUt 
Now that this problem 
docs not remain, he FWM 
can take his own time fw 
in choosing his costar. Hr» 

It remains to be seen 
who is going to be his 
favourite co-star! Tina or 
Ranjeeta. 

I S Homo's decline going 
unnoticed? If records 
are examined, it will be 
noticed that the star has not 
had a hit film to her credit 
for some time—with or with¬ 
out Dharmendra. If this is 
any indication, her draw at 
the box-office seems to be 
diminishing. So what’s 
happening to her? Either she 
is planning to retire before 
she flops completely or this 
Is iwrely the lull before 
| the storm. One had thought 
[ that Meera (directed by 
Gulzar and publicised widely 
: as the film in which Raakhee 
wanted to act) would be a £ 
good bet to get her bade 5 
; into the limelight and x 
make her rating at the box- T 


Parveen Babi on the sets 
ot 'Kranti’ 


office shoot up. But it is 
such a miserable flop, both 
In India and abroad that 
I am convinced that Hema’s 
career has begun its down¬ 
ward journey. Incidentally, 
Meera has proved to be 
producer Premji’s second 
flop. The first was 
Imaan Dharam, Looks like 
small names and small 
banners are going to ride 
high for some lime! 
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n so neglected and lost: 
of late his career has been 
looking up, thanks to films 
like Taxi Driver and 
Vandikaran Mayan. In the 
recent Tamil film, Aadu 
Pambe scripted by Karuna- 
nidhi, M. R. Radha plays a 
fake Sivarruyur with gusto. 
And yet, when interviewing 
him, he appears gloomy and 
dejected. If you're meeting 
him in his house, he 
uses a dilapidated wooden 
, throne (was it used in his 
ancient hit, Rakhala Kan 
neerT) to sit on and brood 
over the past. 

One of the most success 
ful villains of the 
Tamil screen, Radha’s career 
was ruined when he was 
arrested on the charge of 
shooting at MGR. Twelve 
years after the incident, and 
after spending some 50 
months in jail, Radha 
still speaks about the shoof- 
out. He insists that you 
touch his temple and feel the 
bullet scar. “I never denied 
that I shot MGR. there 
were many professional and 
personal reasons. But two 
shots were fired in my 
direction and I was hurt. Till 
date, nobody seems to know 
who had fired at me...” 

Radha’s career can pros¬ 
per if he accepts roles at 
the rates fixed by the produ¬ 
cers, but he insists on his 
own stiff rate. In spite of 
this, the DMK-backed 
producers have been using 
this leathery faced, gruffy 
voiced villain now and then 
and he has been keeping 
himself busy by staging 
popular plays, first enacted 
by him three decades ago 
It is felt that in his films 
he goes out of his way to 
lampoon his old rival. “I’m 
60, do you expect me to go 
around dancing with teenage 
girls?" This is the dialogue 
of one of his films. A dig at 
MGR? 

'T'HOUGH the latest devo- 
•f fional dished out 'by 
him isn't a big hit,, director 
K. Shankar is determined to 
make his current assign¬ 
ment, Devi Dhansanam, a 
more lavish affair, All the 
top leading ladies are 
bunched together, apparently 
in guest roles,hoping 
that they’ll add weight at 
the box-office. Already 
signed for the film are K. 

«. Vijaya, Latha. Sriprlya 
and Sjridevi, But among 


these big names, Latha will 
probably have the longest 
role: Shankar has c.ist her 
in his last four films and 
yet in one of them, 

Vayassu Ponnu, it was Roja 
Ramani who triumphed, and 
one wonders why Shankar 
cannot give her more 
chances. 

Roja Ramani reminds one 
oF Bombay’s Narima, the 
sprightly, charming stippoi: 
ing actress of many hits ol 
the ’60s. who could never 
make it big. Roja Ramani 
has starred in some of the 
well received films like 
Iru Nilavugal and she ha? 
a role in Aadu Pambe , too, 
but the big, bright roles arc 
just eluding her. 

L ITERATEUR P. Lankcsh 
has done something 
quite interesting: For his 
new Kannada venture 
Teregalu, which will present 
many new artistes, he has 
prepared the script in 
collaboration with M, T. 
Vasudeva Nair, the Malava- 
lam novelist and filmmaker, 
and poet-filmmaker Dr 
Chandrasekar Kambar. All 
the three are well respected 
writers but only Vasudeva 
Nair has been able to make 
successful artistic films like 
Nirmalyam and Bandanam. 


Kambar’s second Kannada 
venture Kaadu Kudure was 
an utter fiasco and Lankesh. 
who made a decent film 
Pallavi (he also starred in 
it) turned out miserable 
flops subsequently. Let’s 
hope Theragalu won’t run 
into problems: all three big 
names involved with it have 
sensitive egos. With this 
film, Vasudeva Nair’s long 
standing desire to enter the 
Kannada film scene has 
been Fulfilled. Two years 
ago, he was toying with the 
idea of making a film based 
on Snehalata Reddy’s life 
and husband Pattabhirama 
Reddy wasn't against the 
idea as it was not going to 
bw a documentary on his 
wife. But for some reasons, 
the film was shelved, and 
Vasudeva Nair went ahead 
to complete Bandanam in 
Malayalam. 

D IDN’T know that the 
popular Kannada actor, 
Sunaar Krishna Urs too has 
directed a film. It seems 
that he had completed 
Honni Modune five 
years ago, and it’s being 
released only now. Many 
old-timers like Udaya Kumai, 
Pandari Bai, Balakrishna 
and Naraimsha Narasimha- 
raju are acting in this film 


So one shouldn’t expect i 
it to be a box-office hit j 
And it’s quite possible that] 
Sundar Krishna Urs, who • | 
has been increasingly I 
associated with good Kann| 
da filmmakers like Girish 3 
Karnad and B. V. Karanth< 
would make a better film ; 
he were to take up directib 
now. 

J OHN ABRAHAM'S wide! 

discussed Agraharibil i 
Kazhutai may never be j 
screened in Tamil Nadu as 
the Brahmin lobby close l! 
the ruling Party is absold 
tely against it. But a j 

n ular movie Pancha i 
yani has featured a dot] 
key ( Kalyani ) in the pivota 
role. But unlike John I 
Abraham's film, this one j 
will not leave behind bruise] 
feelings. Sivachandran, | 
who’s featured as the here- 
won’t be all that happy wit] 
the Pancha Kalyani l 

publicity. The donkey’s « 
name is given more prom] 
nence than the hero’s! | 
Wonder if the film is dedic| 
ted to (late) Chinnappa ] 
Devar, who minted a i 
fortune by making animals] 
do a better job than the i 
stars. 5 
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chess 


Unman (Mack) to mom 



Falter (White) 

PotWon after MMte'a fM mom 
Zonal Toumamont 

The world championship cycle Is a curious 
form of perpetual motion (perpetual com¬ 
motion?). No sooner has one finished than 
the next begins For those who do not 
understand the system, let me explain 
briefly The world is divided into geographi¬ 
cal areas (zones) and each zone has its own 
zonal tournament to determine its best 
player (or players) who will go forward Into 
one ot the two Interzonal tournaments. The 
top three Irom each interzonal, go forwaro 
to the Candidates' Series where they are 
toined by the loser ot the last World Champ¬ 
ionship Match (Korchnoi) and the beaten 
finalist of the last Candidates' Series 
(Spassky) These eight play a knock-out 
series to decide the challenger for the next 
World Championship Match Which brings 
us back to where we started 

We have already completed the zonal 
stage ol the new cycle with the result that 
England for only the second time in her 
history has a representative In the intarzon- 
als (the first was Harry Golorqbek) The 
result ol the Zone 1 tournament held In 
Amsterdam at the end of last year waa equal 
1st Timman (Holland). Miles (England) 11) 
(out of 14). 3rd Stean (England) 11. 4th 
Sosonko (Holland) 10), 5th Speelman (Eng- 
land) 9 with the result that Jan Timman 
and Tony Miles go forward to the next stage 
(? players quality from this zone) 

As can be seen, the scoring at the lop was 
both heavy and close (going into the last 
round, any two of the top four could have 
qualified), but the two who finally triumphed 
probably have the best chances In the inter¬ 
zonal. Timman is hotly favoured to make a 
real impact in this cycle and many people 
now rate him No 3 in the world (below 
Karpov and Korchnoi), while Miles's excel¬ 
lent results in strong tournaments suggest 
that he ties very real chances of becoming 
the first Briton to qualify for the Candidates' 
Series. 

This week's game is taken from the zonal 
tournament and features one of the winners 
against the back-marker. Although it's all 
rather one-sided, the finish is very nice 
White- Feller (Luxemburg) Black Timman 
(Holland) Zonal tournament, Amsterdam 
1978 

thrc Defence 

1 F—K4, Pu-QI; a. P—04, N—KM; 3. 
I.H—063, P—KN3; 4. •«_MS, B—N2; 5. 

S4, F—63; 8. 0—02. 0-0; 7. 

o —0—0? Prematurely committing his 
king. Better 7 B— 03 or 7. N—83 7. . . 
f-ON4; 8 . P —KB, P—MSI; 8 . PaN, P«M; 
10.0 x P, P x P. Already Black stands better 


The doubled pawns are vary strong. 

11. B—M4, O—M3; 11 N-BS, M-M3; 13. 
8—B4, N—MS; 14. KB — K1. After 14. 
P—OR3. M—04. IS. Bin. PxB: While 
would come under strong attack on the two 
queanside files 

14. . .B—84; IS. A—to, P—04, is 6—N3, 
O—R3I; 17. O—OB, OH—Ml; IS P—CM3 
[duoiumJ. Now comes a very quaint combi¬ 
nation 

18. . .8 a Pt; 18. B x 8, N—R7+; 20. K—Ml, 
Ox P; 21. P—M3. Or21 B—03. N—B8+; 22 
K—81. O—N8 *■; 23 K-B2, QxP mate 
21.. .H x P+l; 22. BxR, 0 X B +; 23. K-r-fM, 
N—B6 White resigns There is no good 
defence to the threat ol O—fiflf 

Development Is aH 
A correspondence game played in 1963. 
While; Schvidenko. Black- Levertov. 

Two Knights' Defence. 

1- P—K4, P—K4; 2. N—KM, M-OM; S 
B—B4, M—B3; 4. N—NS, P—04; S PxP, 
M—QM4; S P—03, P—KR3; 7. M—MBS, 
P—K8; 8. O—K2, NxB; 9. PxN, B—084; 
IS B— BS 0—0; 11. KM—02. B—KN8; 12. 
a— 61. R—K1; IS N—M3? (bettor B-K3I. 
P—K8; IS NxB, PxP db. eh; IS KxP, 
B—K7; IS Q—B1, N-N8 oh; 17. K—Ml, 
O— K2; 18. M—MS, B— 08; White resigns 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



PLAYERS often Jump at any opportunity to 
double a high-level bid 'to show a lead'. 
Doubles of this kind should be made with 
discretion, lor often they give useful Infor¬ 
mation to the declarer, telling him how s 
particular suit is divided 

Dealer. South. Love all. 

4 K 10 9 6 

* Q 10 8 

8 8 5 

* O J 4 3 

N 

• 6 !crf WE 

$ 

* A 7 4 
' • A K J 

8 A Q 7 2 

4> A K 10 


The bidding went 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

2* 

No 

28 

No 

3NT 

No 

4* 

No 

48 

dbto (?) 

No 

No 

4NT 

No 

6NT 

No 

No 

No 




North's Four Clubs was the Baron con¬ 
vention, asking partner to show four-card 
suits 'upwards. 

West’s lead of 8 6 ran to the King. Con¬ 
tinuing clubs. South found that West had 
started with four dubs; East discarded two 
low hearts and South a diamond. 

In the absence of any Indication, (he 
normal play would be to aim to make three 
tricks in spades and finesse the Queen qt 
diamonds. The beet play In apadaa Is to 
cash the Ace and taka two finesses; this it a 
losing line (as compared to others) only 
when East holds pr e ci sely Q J x. 

But how should South play if ha Judges 
that the diamond fi nesse must be wrong? 
Needing both an extra trick in spades and x 
throw-in. declarer cashed Just two hearts. 


retaining an entry to dummy, then played 
three rounds of spades, snd-piaying Wset. 
for the full hand was: 


• 73' 

8 K J 10 8 
89192 


* K 10 9 6 

* Q 10 8 
8 6 5 
8QJ43 

N 

W E 
8 

* A 7 4 

* A K J 

8 A O 7 2 

* A K 10 


• 853 

•96542 
8 9 4 3 

• 87 


West's double of Four Diamonds waa 
particularly foolish because he was likely to 
be on lead himself. 


TERENCE REESE 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. What was Niobe, the daughter 
of Tantalus, turned Into ? 

2. Where was the art of printing 
developed ? 

3. In football, who is a targetman? 

4. Who is the captain of the British 
yachting team in the Admiral's Cup? 

5. When did the two Soviet cosmo¬ 
nauts, who broke the record of 
man's longest stay In space, leave 
the earth 7 

6. In which building Is the Edwina 
Sitting Room and who Is It named 
after ? 

7. What is the original meaning 
of the word "utopia"? 

8. What is cartomancy ? 

9. Who would a Blue Stocking be ’ 

10. When was the Boston Tea 
Party? 


EZ/t ‘zt jequteoea oi 
•pajeoft 

-seuiopun jo ogueped ji XjJBjnogJBd 
'ubuiom Ajejegi jo peujsei v '6 
HOBd jojbj. eig Xq jo spjBO Bu|X8|d 
Xq seunjjoj Bujijet jo mb em '8 

'..OjeifMOU,, BU|UB8UI PJOM 

neejQ b ujojj Boutoo pjom eqi i 

uauBq 

-JUnoW BUIMP3 JGJJB peuiBU IUOOJ 

Bujmbjp ejBApd s^uepisejd em 
6| )| UBABLia (JBdBJjqSBU UJ '9 

'6Z61 ‘SZ Xjenjqej s 

•UiBlJJa JO JO»S|U|W 
eui|Jd-xa em ‘qjBOH pJBMpg ? 

•J9)||jts em X||Bnsn C 

jS|jqO 

ejojeq eejjnjueo mbj b ‘B|puj U| z 

J9MB 

eiqB|osuooui jo ejnBjj euojs v t 
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VARIETY) 


Sunday week 


Beginning July 29 

This week the Sun, Mercury, Jupiter and Venus are conjoined in Cancer, Saturn and Rahu are in Leo. Uranus is in 
Libra, Neptune is in Scorpio, Kethu is in Aquarius and Mars is in Gemini The Moon will be moving through Libra and 
Scorpio from Virgo. 



AIIIIS (March 21 — 
, April 20) This Is an 

auspicious week. You 
must forge ahead in 

spite of the risks in¬ 
volved. You may win q lottery or a 
prize and this week Is particularly 
important for love and romance. 

The financial front will remain very 
bright and there are chances of 
promotion too for those in service. 
Your health needs watching; take 
all timely precautions. Good dates: 
30. 31, 1 and 2. Lucky numbers: 3 
and 8 . Favourable direction: South 


■ 3< Ot 

V 




TAURUS (April 21 — 
May 22) In the early 
part of this week you 
will experience notable 
success In your finan¬ 
cial affairs. You can look forward 
to a period of steady progress on 
all fronts. A splendid opportunity 
will come your way and you must 
make the best of It. Luck favours 
you In many other ways too this 
week. Good dates: 1, 2. 3 and 4. 
Lucky numbers: 3 and 5. Favour¬ 
able direction: West. 



GEMINI (May 23 — 
June 21) You may face 
some opposition from 
a senior partner or 
business associate. 
After a mfnor setback your finan¬ 
cial affairs will proceed smoothly. 
A happy domestic scene will bring 
you much Joy. You may undergo a 
change of residence and probably 
also do a fair bit of travelling. This 
week Is auspicious for love and 
romance which may leqd to mar¬ 
riage. Good dates: 2 , 3 and 4. Lucky 
numbers: 1 and 5. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: North-west. 


CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) Your job pros¬ 
pects 4 re fairly good; 
take care not to anta¬ 
gonise your employers 
by untactful dealings. An elderly 
associate or relative will come to 
your help and you will make con¬ 
siderable gains. There may be 
attempts to deceive you, so remain 
on your guard. Your own courage 
and enterprise should come In 
handy. Good dates: 31, 1, 2 and 3. 
Lucky numbers: 5 and 8. Favourable 
directions: West and South. 



LEO (July 23 -- August 

22) It is suggested that 
you let your intuition 
guide you. A secret 
association will benefit 
you. Success will finally come your 
way after a remarkably long period 
of depression. A new opening, per¬ 
haps employment, will establish your 
life on a firm, secure basis. A pro¬ 
longed love affair Is likely to come 
to an end. Good dates: 30, 31, 3 
and 4. Lucky numbers: 5 and 6 . 
Favourable direction: East. 


S VIRGO (August 23 — 
; September 22) Conserve 
! your resources and set 
down to consolidate all 
recent gains. Your busi¬ 
ness and financial affairs should be 
diversified. Partners and spouses 
may make both negatve and posi¬ 
tive contribution to your careei. 
There may be a sharp reversal of 
fortunes. Womenfolk should make 
an extra effort to adjust themselves 
to a new life. Good dates: 2, 3 and 
4. Lucky numbers: 6 and 7. Favour¬ 
able direction: North. 



LIBRA (September 23 
— October 22) A sud¬ 
den turn of fortune 
will remove all gloom 
and darkness from your 
Ufa. A new love affair will bring a lot 
of Joy and even excitement. Women 
In general will prove very helpful 
and they will advance your Inter¬ 
ests. An old relative may oppose 
your plans but this should not 

worry you. Avoid speculation and 
gambling. Good date*: 31. 1, 2 and 
4. Lucky numbers: 2 and 7. Favour¬ 
able direction: North-west. 



SCORPIO (October 23 
— November 21) There 
will be a sharp drop 
In your business and 
financial fortunes. You 
are advised to maintain good rela 
tlona with your employers In your 
own. Interest. Act according to 
your own intuition and do not be 
afraid to make prompt decisions. 
Your courage and enterprise will 
prove helpful. Legal suits should 
be postponed. Good dates: 3 and 
4. Lucky numbers: 1 and 10. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: West. 



8AGITTARIUS (Novem¬ 
ber 22 — December 22) 
This is a week of mixed 
fortunes. Financially, 
your condition will Im¬ 
prove by leaps and bounds and 
this lucky phase is likely to con¬ 
tinue for some more time. Exercise 
great caution in your dealings with 
the opposite sex. Guard your ton¬ 
gue lest you annoy your employers. 
Letters will bring news Good dates: 
2, 3 and 4. Lucky numbers: 5 and 
9. Favourable direction: South. 




CAPRICORN (Decem¬ 
ber 23 — January 20) 

Your recent problem* 
Will soon cease to 
worry you but It will 
take some time before everything 
ts settled to your satisfaction. The 
business front may pose some 
minor problems. An elderly female 
relative may oppose your plans. 
Do not be extravagant. Everything 
cannpt be taken for granted at 
this Juncture. However, on the 
whole this will be a happy week. 
Good dates: 29, 30, 1 and 3. Lucky 
numbers: 4 and 7. Favourable 
direction: South-west. 

AQUARIUS (January 21 
— February 19) This 
Is a week of ups and 
downs. Exercise great 
care In your dealings 



Ittt friends and relatives. Bosses 
id employers should be kept in 
tod humour. After a minor set- 
ick early In the week, your busi¬ 
es affairs will prosper again, 
jur (amity members will contrl- 
ite to domestic bliss. Your hunch- 
may prove to be right. Good 
itas: 30, 1, 2 and 3. Lucky num- 
rg- 7 and 5. Favourable dlrec- 


PI8CES (February 20 
—March 20) An, ex¬ 
ceptionally active week 
Is forecast. It coujfl 
also prove very profit¬ 
able. If you are‘engaged in busi¬ 
ness, concentrate your mind and 
energies upon its expansion. A new 
partnership will prove lucky. But 
do not gamble. Attention should be 
paid to your children’s health. Good 
dates: 2, 3, 4 and 30. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 3 and 9. Favourable (Erec¬ 
tion: South. 

M.-B. RAMAN 
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PANAJI: A strange case of a man 
betrothing his daughter to three bride¬ 
grooms simultaneously has come to 
light at Sankhelim in Goa. From all 
the three men the father of the bride 
was reported (p have taken amounts 
ranging from Rs 500 and fixed the 
betrothal ceremony on an evening. On 
that propitious day one. of the "bride¬ 
grooms” arrived at 6 p.m. and the 
S, traditional coconut-breaking ceremony 
f was gone through. Two candidate* 
also reached the scene to claim the 
bride. Confusion reigned for some 
time before some people intervened 
and sorted it out so that the one who 
had paid Rs 900 would be married to 
the girl and that her father would 
return the money he had taken from 
the other two at his convenience— 
Indian Express (B. B. Madhlwalla, 
Bombay) 

LUCKNOW: More than 30 bottles of 
illicit liquor were allegedly recovered 
by the city police from a church. "Die 
police arrested two persons, including 
the son of the pastor of the church in 
this connection. The pastor, however, 
denied any knowledge about the sale 


dia abroad 


SINGAPORE: A Singapore Indian 
who allegedly took nearly Rs 11 lakhs 
from some people of Tamil Nadu pro¬ 
mising them jobs hi Bahrain was re¬ 
leased on personal bail. A. V. Ragu- 
samy, an unemployed man, is reported 
to have gone to Madras last year and 
placed advertisements in Indian news¬ 
papers in mid-December for vacancies 
m West Asia. After “interviews”, 
about 150 were selected for jobs in 
Bahrain in return for a payment of Rs 
T500 each and a present of a sari and 
Silverware worth another Rs 100. One 
« the victims, Rajaram of Thanjavur, 
said all the recruits were from'Tamil 


of illicit liquor from the church the 
police said — The Pioneer (Sushil 
Kumar Srivastava, Lucknow) 

JAIPUR: A Shiva temple, considered 
to be a monument of communal 
harmony has been constructed by a 
Muslim, Mr Hussain Bhai Bohra, in 
Relmagra town, Udaipur district. The 
deity was installed in the presence of 
thousands of Hindus and Muslims. 
Rajasthan's Co-operation Minister, Mr 
Kailash Meghwal hailed the efforts of 
Mr Bohra for bringing about com¬ 
munal unity. Ihe temple cost about 
Rs 70,000 which was collected by Mr 
Bohra himself, who is an Assistant 
Engineer in the State Electricity Board, 
from his colleagues. The residents of 
Relmagra town accorded a civic re¬ 
ception to Mr Bohra —The Hindu (S 
Balakrishnan. Trichy) 

PANAJI: A beggar here has a gold 
tosary, a gold ring, a bank account 
with Rs 5,000 in fixed deposit and 
some property in bis native village 
Curtorium. The 50-year-old bachelor 
Jose Vaz after saying his prayer* with 
the aid of the rosary last Thursday 
night put it under his pillow along 
with his gold ring and slept as usual 
on the pavement under the porch of 
a building. Next morning he com¬ 
plained to the police of the disarm 
earance of the rosary and ring and uic 
police arrested a person and recover¬ 
ed part of the stolen property. The 
police found during the investigation 
that the beggar was not so poor— 
—Deccan Herald (T. S. Murti. Bangn 
lore) 

PATIALA: A newborn baby has been 
named Skylab Singh. The wife of Mr 
Surjit Singh, an accountant of the 
Punjab State Electricity Board, gave 
birth to a son here this evening and 
the parents named the baby after the 
Skylab —The Statesman (V. Ganesb. 
Calcutta) 


Nadu and that they came on S. S. 
Chidambaram to Singapore on May 10 
“en route to Bahrain”. Most of them 
had only 200 Singapore dollars. On 
arrival they were asked tq pay another 
100 dollars for five days’ stay but most 
iff them were dumped at the Tamils 
Reform Association building and a few 
were housed elsewhere. The victims 
claimed they never saw Ragusamy 
again till he was spotted at the Jurong 
industrial estate. Nearly 100 of the 
victims surrounded his flat for nearly 
eight hours before polios intervened 
on a complaint and dflbo ered him 
hiding in a cupboard. —The Hindu 


THE JANATA Government is a 
jungle with wild animals in it— 
Bhupesh Gupta 

THE SKYLAB has fallen on the 
Janata Government—Mrs Hamid a 
HabibuUah 

EVEN IF the Skylab fall* here, I 
will remain unruffled, I was un¬ 
ruffled even at Jorhat (during the 
air-crash on Nov. 4, 1977). My 
pulse did not beat faster even 
then—Morarji Desai 

WE HAVE opened the lock we 
had once put on Raj Narain’s 
mouth — Mrs Chandrawati, BLD 
leader 

DON’T CONGRATULATE me. 
What have I done? It is you who 
have done it all—Charan Singh to 
Raj Narain after the fall of the 
Janata Government 

1 AM like your younger brothel. 
If you think you can effectively 
stop Mr Charan Singh from be¬ 
coming the Prime Minister, I. am 
with you. But if you think, I can 
do it, order me to do so—Jagjivan 
Ram to Morarji Desai 

WHY SHOULD I resign when you 
have already decided to make 
Charan Singu the Prime Minister? 
Why should I quit? What is there 
for me— Jagjivan Ram’s reply to 
a suggestion that he should resign 
from the Government and the 
Party 

YOU (CONGRESSMEN) went to 
the polls as one Party. How 
many Parties are you today? What 
is the latest count — George 
Fernandes 

THE NEXT Emergency, when It 
arrives, is unlikely to be as in- 
effldeat and shortlived a$ the last 
one —The Statesman 

IN A coalition Government, Mr 
Chavan will praise Nehru and Mr 
Charan Singh will criticise Nehru 
—Jagjivan Ram 

IF A politician docs not haVe 
such an ambition (to become the 
Prime Minister) then he is lying— 
Charan Singh 

THE NEW Government will be -a 
Government of national shame — 
Krishna Kant, Janata MP 

HE (CHARAN SINGH) would 
have made it in March 1977 if he 
hadn’t happened to fall ill at that 
time — Gavatri Devi, wife of 
Charan Singh 

YOU WILL have a real free Press 
now — Charan Singh 
EVERYTHING will be all right in 
the country now — Charan Singh 
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DELHI DIARY 


FORMULAS 
GALORE _ 

THE political logjam at the Centre 
following the resignation of the 
Desai Government has prompted 
politicians and journalists to come 
out with all Kinds of formulas. 
The UP Chief Minister. Mr Bana- 
rasi Das, has suggested the follow¬ 
ing. The leader of the Opposition 
has now got the invitation to form 
a Government. So Mr Charan 
Singh and Mr Jagjivan Ram can 
retain their original positions in 
the Desai Government if they 
simply defect to the Indian Natio¬ 
nal Congress (S). Babuji, who has 
been trying all kinds of formulas 
without success so far. tried the 
time-honoured one of getting an 
appeal from JP. The Socialist 
leader, Mr S. M. Joshi, drafted the 
letters which JP was to sign. In 
the process those familiar with 
JP’s epistolary manners began 10 
doubt the authenticity of the 
letter to Mr Desai. It seems 
that Mr Joshi sent the drafts 
with a fellow Socialist. Mrs Sarla 
Bhadoria, to Patna and JP, who 
was undergoing a day-long dialy¬ 
sis, was merely made to append 
his signatures to the two letters 
written by the Joshi-Ram team. 
The other letter from JP was for 
the Party President asking him to 
instai Mr Ram as the leader of 
itbe JPP. 


number of AIADMK members, 
Desai and Charan too claim that 
they have the support of the same 
members.” What is true of the 
AIADMK is true of the Akalis. 

Div~IDED~ALL ROUND 

EVERY major Party or group In 
the Lok Sabba has developed 
divisions in the face of the current 
political crisis. The Congress (S) 
has a sizable section which does 
not want to have any truck with 
the Janata (S). The Congress (I) 
has a vocal segment canvassing 
the same line. The Jana Sangh 
group in the Janata Party is split 
between those wanting to carry on 
with Mr Desai as leader and those 
who want to replace him with 
Mr Jagjivan Ram. The CPI(M) 
too had its differences but finally 
managed to take the following 
stand: No support to any Gov¬ 
ernment depending on the direct 
or indirect backing of "authorita¬ 
rian or communal forces”. The 
CPIfM) leader in the Rajya Sabha, 
Mr Ramamurthy and Mr Harz 
Kishan Singh Surjeet, were, how¬ 
ever, pressing the Party to give 
unconditional support to the pro¬ 
posed Charan Singh Government. 
Babuji too tried to woo the 
CPI(M). He sent word to Mr 
Ramamurthy to come and meet 

TABLES TURNED 


him but the CPI(M) leader declin¬ 
ed. Babuji in a desperate bid to 
get CPRM) support, went and paid 
a quiet visit to Mr Ramamurthy 
but nothing came of it. The 
CPRM) had already taken an anti- 
RSS posture. Mr Ramamurthy 
personally visited the houses of 
different left Party leaders in the 
night of July 20-21 requesting 
them to plead with Mr Chavan to 
accept the Deputy Pryne Minis¬ 
ter’s post under Mr Charan Singh. 

DIVINE WRATH 

THE self-styled president of the 
Anti-Prohibition Council, Mr K. K. 
Toofan, can come up with brilliant 
ideas and Mr Desai can be trusted 
not to use any of them. This in¬ 
cludes the one Mr Toofan sugges¬ 
ted to him to save his poddi- Two 
days before Mr Desai finally re¬ 
signed, Mr Toofan wrote to the 
Prime Minister to go and make 
an offering of "a battle of the 
choicest Scotch to the Bhairon 
Baba” to propitiate him and thus 
save his tottering regime. Mr 
Desai the stubborn man that he is, 
consigned Mr Toofan’s letter to 
the wastepaper basket. Mr Toofan 
now claims Mr Desai fell due to 
■the anger of the Bhairon Baba. 
Will the next Prime Minister draw 
a suitable moral from this? 


ALL THINGS TO 
EVERYBODY 


THE current political impasse 
with as many as four aspirants to 
the prime ministerial paddi and 
none with the requisite backing in 
the Lok Sabha has made a VIP of 
every unattached MP. The most 
sought after group is the 18- 
strong AIADMK and the nine- 
member Akali group. These two, 
as against the CPRM), are not 
overly concerned about their ideo¬ 
logical postures and are ready to 
jump on to the bandwagon ot 
whoever Is winning. Mr Jagjivan 
Ram, Mr Chavan, Mr Desai and Mr 
Charan Singh have ail claimed the 
support of the Akalis and the 
AIADMK members and have in¬ 
cluded their names in their res¬ 
pective tallies ot supporters. This 
led Mr M. G. Ramachandran to 
make the pertinent observation 
that "in the last ten days the 
AIADMK strength in the Lok 
Sabha has gone up to 72. Mr Cha¬ 
van says he has 18 AIADMK MPs 
with him. Babuji claims an equal 




THE Janata (S) has been franti¬ 
cally trying to wean away as many 
members as possible from the 
Janata Party. They even went to 
the extent of asking Mr Jagjivan 
Ram to come and join the Party 
as number three, the number two 
position being reserved for Mr 
Chavan. Mr Raj Narain. Mr S 
N. Mishratmd Mr H. N. Bahuguna 
called on Babuji one evening to 


make the offer, Babuji, the wily 
politician that he is, deftly killed 
the idea by telling his visitors, 
"Please make Mr Bahuguna the 
Prime Minister and I will willingly 
work under him as his deputy” 
An embarrassed Bahuguna and 
friends soon took leave of Babujt. 


D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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The nourishment that builds resistance, 
safeguards health day after day. 


Horlicks, taken regularly, 
gives your family the 
nourishment that builds up 
their resistance and keeps 
them full of health. Health that 
means success and happiness. 
Health that keeps you fit and 
active and builds security. 

Horlicks...lt*sthe only one 
that doctors all over the wotld 
recommend. The only one that 
gives so much nourishment 
because its rich, pure 
ingredients are combined by 


the unique Horlicks process 
which retains their natural 
goodness and makes them 
easy to digest. 

That's why Suchitra has 
made Horlicks a part of her 
family’s life. She knows that 
Horlicks gives them health 
protection. 

like Suchitra, give your 
family Horlicks every day and 
watch them grow in health and 
strength through all the years 

ahead. 


"Horlicks is a print soarct »( 
nourishment It hu givtn 
coaaistaat gooSnesi through tha 
yaars. I rscommand Horlicks to 
build up your family's resistance 
and ksep them healthy sod active 
day after day." 


Horlicks is ■ Registered Trade Mark. 
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The mark 
of fabric quality 

Phagwara Polyester Suitings. The stamp 
of JCT and Phagwara on your suit leng¬ 
th ensures the excellence of the fabric 
you are buying. Crease-resistant fabrics, 
in a wide range of designs, weaves and 



colours,that last longer and look elegant. 

The Phagwara range of Polyester fabrics, 
elegant suitings, smart shirtings and irre¬ 
sistible sarees. All from JCT .Phagwara. 


■awaaKiiaf sumNGS 

JAGAUTT COTTON TEXTILE MWS IMTH) 

PHAGWARA, PUNJAB 




WHICH IS YOUR PROBLEM AREA? 


Whatever your problem Bullworker can get you back in shape. You 
will see positive results in 14 days 01 YOU PAY NOTHING 1 
It doesn't matter if yuu are 16 ot 60. fighting fit or out of condition. 
Bullworker makes these differences 


• Thin, weak arms grow solid and strong. 

• Yoor ehast will daapen and aipBnd. 

• Your abdominal musclaa will firm up. 



Bullworker gets 
shoulders back. 


Your chest will deepen I Thin, weak arms grow 
and expand. | strong. 


Your abdomen becomes 
slim and firm. 


IT'S EASY WITH BULLWORKER 

GET RESULTS IN ONLY 14 DAYS OR PAY NOTHING! 


All it takes is just 5 minutes a day. Indo¬ 
ors outdoois at home or in the office 
No weight-lifting, no baioells, no pul¬ 
leys. no long repetitive exercises 
IT'S OUICK WITH BULLWORKER. 

See the complete step by step method 
illustrated in action photo$in the book¬ 
let ttut is youis FREE when you take the 
Bullworker for a free 14 day home Inal 
This radically new invention developed 
lot training Olympic athletes is totally 


unlike any exercisp device you have 
ever seen I he Bullworker sPoweimeter 
le is you see and measure your increased 
strength at a glance 
BUILD REAL MUSCLES FAST. 

After just two weeks you It be able to 
see the improvements in your minor 
You'll be astonished by your new str 
ength and fitness Yout muscles will be 
firm and hard 


ACCEPT THIS CHALLENGE 

We die so sure ihsl Bullworker can change 
your life.we want to offer youachallenge j 
Try Bullworker tor 14-days pul in a lair 1 
S minutes a day If you can't see and W 
measure the improvement within 14 W , 
days |ust return everything to us f M 
for immediate refund ol the price M M 
We ran t be lauer than that M m A 
It s up to you to Rcrep! the f MAfi 
rhallertgt Give it a go W Jr Jr M 
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Freshness you can feel 
Proof you can see 

• Sprinkle charcoal powder on water. 
Pour a drop of Binaca Top solution 
in the centre. See how fast 
Binaca Top spreads in all directions, 
clears the dirt and leaves a pure, 
clear surface behind. 

This is exactly how Binaca 
Top's special dispersing agent 
spreads to every corner of your 
mouth —clears out tooth decaying 
bacteria and prevents bad breath. 
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6 Students from 
Madras' Elitist School 

DON BOSCO 

were declared winners 
in IIT Entrance 1979- 
Out of these 
5 are Brilliant's boys 

That goes to show 
what happens when 
'Brilliant' helps 
brilliant students' 
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TUTORIALS 



12, Masilamani Mudali St,T. Nagar, 
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held at any angle 
• UNBREAKABLE 
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in beautiful colours. 

• NON CORROSIVE 
Plastic body even 
if the batteries leak 
• SAFE FOR USE 
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Even as the Charan Singh Government was sworn in, a 
difficult feat in itself, it faced a threat from the Janata 
under the new leadership of Jagjivan Ram who lost no 
time in plotting with Mrs Gandhi to bring it down. The new 
Janata-Congress(l) alliarce was made official in the 
rescue of the Ram Sundar Das Ministry in Bihar, just 
as Mr Chat an Singh absolved himself of the accusa¬ 
tion oi conspiring with Mrs Gandhi by appointing some 
of net worst enemies as Cabinet Ministers. 


1- -1 

The first ominous sign 
at the start of the First 

Test between England and 
India was that skipper 

Venkat lost the loss. Whal 
happened thereafter is 
something that Indian 
cricket fans would rather 
forget. Though there were 
a few umpiring decisions 
that went against the 
tourists, there was not 
much the Indian team 
could have done anyway 
to save the match A 
report from 

Edgbaston. 

Though the princely 
order in this country is 
now a thing of the past, 
its legacy lives on: In the 
form of gastronomic deli¬ 
cacies that have been 
handed down from genera¬ 
tion to generation. The 
descendants of the royal 
chefs still turn out culinary 
masterpieces and the revi¬ 
val has found its natural 
centre In Delhi, where 
Increasing numbers of 
tourists as well as residents 
ere discovering that the 
princes certainly ate well. 
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An indomitable Benazir 
Bhutto has taken on her 
father’s mantle, and Is 
waging an unrelenting 
war against the martial 
law authorities who 
hanged Bhutto. In an 
exclusive Interview she 
talks about the 
circumstances in which 
her father died, the 
intentions of the military 
junta and the political 
future of the Pakls'.an 
People's Party. 
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Price of incompetence 

K EWAL VARMA’s cover story “The 
guilty men behind the rising 
prices” (July 8) reveals the bitter 
truth behind our economic malaise. 
1 am certain, if the piesent trend ot 
selection ut Mmisteis continues, 
posterity will be left with nothing to 
rejoice about. Before it is too late, 
we must have efficient and experienc¬ 
ed persons in the Union Cabinet, and 
enforce an eligibility requirement for 
all elections; the people’s representa¬ 
tives should be persons with educa¬ 
tion and experience. 

C. II. Sharma, Hyderabad. 

IT IS not so much faulty planning as 
the political instability at the Centre 
which has caused the pi ice rise. When 
political conditions are fluid, the ad¬ 
ministration slackens and unscrupul¬ 
ous businessmen take advantage of 
the situation at the cost of the com 
mon man. Is it not clear that the 
system ot democracy in this country 


i<- a lusuiv toi which we have paid 
loo high a jji i< *•. for too long? 

I'ladip How Roy. North Lakhtmpur. 

MR VARMA argues: “The main 
cause of the present inflation is that 
too much money is chasing too few 
goods.” But. why keep silent about 
the owners ot “too much money” and 
pioduceis of “too lew goods"? We 
all know that the purchasing power 
ol the people has declined. Articles 
in economic journals indicate how 
rapidly the quantity of black money 
is me leasing, thanks to unscrupulous 
protiteeis who are determined to 
exploit the masses. 
llarthar Uawrjec, Calcutta. 

ON CERTAIN occasions Mr Varma 

gives the' impiession of being pre¬ 
judiced beyond icason — especially 
when he laments that the former 
Union Shipping Ministei did not have 
an oppoitunity to see a ship until be 
became a Minister. 

Jimmy Rodriguez, Bangalore. 

MR VAKMA’s remark about the 
formei Union Energy Minister Mr P. 
Ramachandran was least expected. 
While pointing out lapses is under¬ 
standable, such remarks are quite un¬ 
called for. Mr Ramachandran, you 
may note, holds an M. A. degree. 

V. R. Herman, Madras. 

WHY are the names of the former 
Prime Minister Mr Morarji Desai, 
who Lears overall responsibility for 
the proper functioning ot the Gov¬ 
ernment, the former Commerce Mi¬ 
nister Mr Mohan Dharta and the 
former Finance Minister Mr H. M. 
Patel, the hero of the famous gold 
auction, whose contribution to the 
price rise is no less than the Chau- 
dhury’s, missing from the list of 
culprits? Mr Varma is also less than 
lair to Messrs Charan Singh, George 
Fernandes and Biju Patnaik. His 
remark that the only administrative 
experience the F'.nergy Minister Mr 
Ramachandran had was in managing 
the household affairs of Kamaraj, is, 
in the least, uncharitable. 

Abdul Quadir, Gaya. 


How near democracy ? 

<<VfEPAL awakes” (June 24) app- 
ll ears to be based mostly on 
facts gathered by M. J. Akbar exclu¬ 
sively through Nepali Congress sour¬ 
ces. Perhaps it would have been 
better if the author interviewed a 
couple of non-Nepali Congress politi¬ 
cians in particular Dr Tulsi Giri, who 
has seen enough of the Nepali Con¬ 
gress in its heyday and, indeed, a 
lot more of the panchayat system. 
Unlike Vishwa Bundhu Thapa (not 
Gupta), Dr Giri resigned from a top 
NC Party post when Mr B. P. Koi- 
rala ignored his warning against any 
confrontation with King Mahendra. 
It was immediately after this that 
BP was arrested- 

Furthermore, it is unfair to com¬ 
pare the present situation In Nepal 
with that obtaining in Iran. For one 
thing, Nepal fortunately does hot 
have a group ot fanatical mullahs, 
and religious harmony in this coun¬ 
try is of such an order that its neigh¬ 
bours should envy, though they claim 
to be more secular. Secondly, the. 
Nepali Crown is much closer to the 
people than the Shah of Iran was, 
though your article very unpalatably 
ascribes it to the old notion of we 
Nepalese believing the King to be 
God. This is not true. 

Perhaps in the coining referendum 
the Nepali Congress will come out as 
a force to reckon with or perhaps in 
absolute majority, but Mr Ganesh- 
man Singh’s “five per cent” theory 
is a clear mark of his poor imagina¬ 
tion. He can aptly be compared 
with Raj Narain of India. Mr Singh 
will be a great weight on BP’s 
shoulders when the latter comes to 
power. As regards Mr Bhattarai’s 
premature suggestion of “putting 
restriction on the King’s control over 
the Army”, one can only say that 
he has not learnt much in the last 
20 years. In the next few years, 1 
am sure one will hear" and see a 
lot of the Nepalese Army in the 
Nepalese political scene. 

Vishnu Prasadmaudgalya, Nepal 


Urs was hers 

W HO draped Sanjay Gandhi with 
the famous Mysore lace turban 
in December, 1975 in the picture on 
page 13 (July 1)? Who translated 
nis speech and made it twice as long 
as the original? Who hosted the 
dinner for Sanjay and Maneka? Mr 
Devaraj Urs,- of course. He believed 
in the maxim: “If you want to kiss 
the nurse, kiss the child She will be 
inspired." The same Mr Urs who 
6aid at Hyderabad in 1978 that he 
would sink or swim with Mrs Gandhi 
today "displays his muscle” against 
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her. IF Mr Urs counts for anything 
in Indian politics, he should dissolve 
the Karnataka Assembly and face the 
electorate without Mrs Gandhi's 
support. 

Manjunakh Shetly, Secunderabad. 


Baiun Senrjupta’x interview with 
Mi Morarji Desai (SUNDAY, July 
29) was recorded on July 28 and 
not on July 26 as mentioned. The 
yrror is regretted.—Editor 


AFTER Chikmagalui, Mrs Gandhi 
was of the view that she won the 


byelection because of her personal 
charisma, whereas Mr Urs thought 
otherwise. Now that they have part¬ 
ed ways, and the Chikmagalur poll 
is again round the corner, let us see 
if Mrs Gandhi contests from there. 
If she does, and wins, it would mean 
the end of Urs’s political career, and 
if she doesn’t, it would mean the 
opposite. 

Chandan Roy, New Delhi. 

FROM the answers Mr Devaraj Ui . 
gave to M. J. Akbar’s questions ("She 
respects Parliament as long as it 
suits her”, July 1) it appears that 
there is at least one leader in our 







country who, Irrespective of the Party 
he belongs to, has the courage 
though a little too late, to speak 
the truth about .the kind of leaders 
that are ruling our country. 

P. K. Chakravarty, Shillong. 

IN THE interview Mr Urs says in 
reply to the first question that he 
would like to see all Congressmen 
united. How short can memory be ? 
He was the same person who played 
a pivotal role in the 1978 Congress 


Grotesque 

counterpoint 

E uncompromising light of truth 
that Bhagwan Shree Rajneesh 
focuses on the contemporary Indian 
scene is indicative of his genuine 
affection for this country and her 
people. Those mouthing empty plati¬ 
tudes about a “glorious heritage" 
and a “refined cultural ancestry” (P. 
G. Vijairaghavan and K. Krishnan, 
Opinion, July 8) are merely offering 
a grotesque counterpoint to the wave 
of assaults, rapes and beatings the 
Bhagwan’s sanyasins have suffered at 
the hands of Pune’s citizenry. The 
religious persecution and harassment 
of Itajneesh disciples is causing deep 
concern abroad particularly as it is 
increasingly apparent that local, State 
and Central authorities condone these 
activities, and the Pr:ss is reneging 
on its responsibility to inform the 
public of this outrage. 

Accordingly, the UN Commission 
for Human Rights has informed the 
Foundation that its report outlining 
the unfair discrimination against the 
Shree Rajneesh Ashram and the dis¬ 
ciples of the Bhagwan has been 
brought to the attention of the Sub- 
Commission of Prevention of Discri¬ 
mination and Protection of Minorities 
and the Commission on Human 
Rights. The Foundation has been 
seeking, for the past two years, to 
relocate the Shree Rajneesh Ashram 
in a self-sufficient rural site, but the 
Government has been obstructing an 
obvious solution to the difficulties we 


split. He also says he fights for a 
principle. If this be correct, wouldn’t 
be have raised his voice, or even 
resigned from the CWC-I, against 
the appointment of ad hoc presidents 
in place of Dr Channa Reddy and 
Mr N- K. Tirpude, who vacated their 
FCC posts according to the CPB 
directive, since he was also a party 
to the CWC-I decision ? For him 
principles matter, it seems, only 
when they affect his own position. 

A. Kameshwara Rao, Madras. 


are having to put up with here. 
Swami Krishna Prom.Pune. 

MESSRS VIJAIRAGHAVAN and 
Krishnan are obviously under the 
illusion that the Indian society is like 
a beautiful flowing river. The atroci¬ 
ties against women ashramites may 
not have come to their notice. Did 
they know women are being beaten, 
bruised, bullied, humiliated and ogled 
at by the so-called "refined” Indians? 
Hindus condemn materialism and 
brag about being spiritually minded, 
and yet, when it comes to marriage, 
they demand exorbitant dowries. 

Jaya Chohan, Secunderabad. 

REFINED? When beggars die on the 
streets in filth and disease? Culture? 
A few low-grade academic institu¬ 
tions in the midst of chaos and 
poverty, ignorance and religious sup¬ 
erstition? Ancestry? Dead religious 
heroes stuck firm in people’s heads, 
but never moving their hearts, their 
beings ? 

Swami Prem Vtjen, Pune. 

YES, Pune stinks, and the letter from 
Messrs Vijairaghavan and Krishnan 
adds to the putrefaction. Perhaps, it 
would’ve been better to have the 
ashram removed from the harass¬ 
ment of the very city that should be 
welcoming the sound of such a voice 
in its midst. Fortunately, the dis¬ 
ease is not everywhere. At the Guru 
Purnima Day celebration, at least half 
the orange-clad people wearing the 
mala were Indians. So it is not just 
gullible westerners who are beginn¬ 
ing to hear. 

Swami Anand Nirgranliia, Pune. 


Man, quite unfair 

11 THEN Milton’s Satan proclaims: 
VV “Fallen Cherub, to be weak is 
miserable. Doing or suffering...” we 
call that indomitable strength. When 
Shelley’s Prometheus “Hope(s) till 
hope recreates from its own wreck, 
the thing it contemplates...” we praise 
it as indefatigable courage. When 
Hemingway’s Old Man struggles till 
he is shattered, we admire it as the 
strivings of a noble soul. But when 
Mrs Gandhi refuses to accept defeat 
in spite of all the odds that come her 
way, we say: “A woman's greed 
knows no bounds" (M. Dhanapalan’s 
letter, Opinion. July 8). Alas! des¬ 
pite all the hue and cry raised about 
women’s equality and women’s lib. 
it is still a man's world. To say the 
least, such generalisations as the one 
quoted, betray immense bad taste. 
Chhaya Ghosh, Durgapur. 


A son's flaws j 

T HE interview with Dr Farooq 
Abdullah “Secessionist politics 
has no future in Kashmir" (June 24) 
by Z. G. Mohammad made a good 
attempt to expose certain flaws of 
this VIP son. When asked whether 
the Jammu agitation against his 
father Sheikh Abdullah was incited j 

by the RSS, Mr Abdullah replies in f 

the affirmative, whereas Sheikh i 

Abdullah has himself consistently 
been giving the RSS a clean chit. 

One question the interviewer should 
have asked him is how Dr Abdullah 
could be in Government service and 
politics at one and the same time. 
Sheikh Nazir Ahmed. Srinagar 

THE interview brought to light 
many ol the Sheikh's eldest son’s 
ambitions. From the interview it 
appears that the Sheikh has dynas¬ 
tic designs. What does Dr Abdullah 
mean when he says that the sons of j 
politicians are nearer to the seats of 
power ? ; 

Gulam Hassan Mir, Srinagar t 



Not they 

TPHOUGH Mr Perwez, in his letter, 
* (Opinion, July 1) has tried to 
trace the factors behind the recent 
communal disturbances in Aligarh, 
his analysis, unfortunately, shows 
a complete ignorance about the cir¬ 
cumstances prevailing during the 
riots. His allegation about the Jam- 
aat-e-lslami and Students Islamic 
Movement (SIM) is totally baseless 
and represents nothing but a naive 
attempt to analyse the situation. 
Moreover, his statement about the 
SIM-JamaaVs relationship is unpro¬ 
ven and misleading. I have been a 
student of AMU from 1965-75 and 
know very well the strength of the 


Jamaat members and the SIM’s acti¬ 
vities in the University campus. I 
have myself attended several meet¬ 
ings organised by the SIM to pro¬ 
mote understanding between Muslim 
and non-Muslim students of the uni¬ 
versity. Even presently, when Ali¬ 
garh and particularly the AMU cam¬ 
pus is in the grip ot tension, SIM 
members arc trying to meet their 
non-Muslim fellow students to re¬ 
move their differences and ill-feel¬ 
ings. Surh activities are part of 
their aims and objects. During the 
riot last October too, SIM members 
went all out to help in relief acti¬ 
vities and did so without any discri¬ 
mination. 1 know some members of 
the SIM in HID also where they 
have been collecting funds from 


Muslim and non-Muslim friends and 
distributing them to needy people. 

One of the examples cited by Mr 
Perwez about the destruction of Mr 
Singh’s shop is noteworthy. But sur¬ 
prisingly, he has overlooked the fact 
that a shop, Dada Dyers and Dry 
Cleaners, owned by a Hindu located 
just beside the SIM office, was left 
undamaged during the recent dis¬ 
turbances. Mr Perwez can see this 
for himself. If he really wants to 
seek the truth, 1 would offer to bear 
his expenses all the way from Patna 
to Aiisaih. . 

Lastly, I would like to point out 
that it was really shameful that in 
the presence of a “handful ot Jamaat 
and SIM members", some shops were 
burnt. 

Dr Mohd Zaki Khmani , New Delhi 
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Babu Jagjivan Ram's confidence 
can be seen in his smile. 

By AJOY BOSE and SANTOSH BHARTIYA 

TOPPLING 



-LIST ONE DAY AFTER 

Chaudhury Outran Singh 
was invited by the Presi¬ 
dent to form a Govern- 
____J ment at the Centre, Babu 
Jagjivan Ram started plotting to 
topple the new Government. The 
priie post of the first Harijan Prime 
Minister had escaped the dutches ol 
Babuji twice—and both times b^ a 
hair’s breadth. In March 1977 the 
two other old men of Indian politics, 
Morarji Desai and Charan Singh, had 
combined to defeat Jagjivan Ram in 
His bid for power. In the last week 
of jfuly this year, the same combina 
tion had again ttfwartcd Babuji’s 
eirorts to become PM. 

Babuji had swallowed his defeat 
silently, and unlike many others in 
the Janata Parly, congratulated the 
Chaudhury, Chavan and other leader, 
of the ruling alliance. But with cha 
racteristic doggedness, Jagjivan Ram 
proved in the ensuing days that he 
bad far from given up the race. The 
replacement of Morarji by Babuji 
! rom the Janata Party leadership 
was the first step for a renewed 
csault. The great haste with which 
Babuji was elected leader of the 
Janata Parliamentary Party was re¬ 
portedly at his own persistence. The 
night before Babuji had held a clo¬ 
sed door meeting with his closes’ 

. onfidants, like Arjun Singh Bhado- 
na, D. N. Tiwari and Ram Dhun to 
plan out a strategy. It was decided 
at the meeting to move as qui 
rkly as possible to topple the Gov¬ 
ernment. “Time is crucial for us," 
Babuji is reported to have said at 
the meeting, and “ we must not 
allow these people to settle down”. 
The President’s suggestion that the 
Chaudhury Government seek a vote 
of confidence before the third week 
Of August held out a definite oppor¬ 
tunity to test the strength and cohe 
sion of the new regime. 

Babuji steamrollered his way to 
the top in spite of Morarji’s refusal 
to name him as his successor. Mo¬ 
rarji is reported to have told his 
close lieutenant Uigvijay Naram 
Singh, "This man Jagjivan Ram is 
infinitely more dishonest than Cha¬ 
ran Singh. While the latter openly 
fought with me, the former secretly 
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intrigued against me". In Uie last unavan and Sardar Swaran Singh of the new Government. After this 

few days, the antagonism between without consulting other members it was for the Chaudhury to defend 

f the two old men had reached a peak oi the Congress Parliamentary Board, himself. Mrs Gandhi was reported to 

f and although Babuji tried to make Bcpin Pal Das sent in his resigna- have been irked at the inclusion of 

some amends by asking for “the tion as the chief whip in the Rajv.i men like C. Siibratnaniam, Karan 

guidance and blessings" -of Morarji. Sabha. Bali Ram Bhagat and K D Singh, T. A. Pai and Brabniananda 

the latter had little desire to forgive Malaviya said that they would have Reddy in the Cabinet. The statement 

and forget. Along with Morarji, Dig- to think about whether they should by Stephen was an indication of hei 

vijay Narain Singh also resigned continue to bo the members of the disapproval 

,'roni his general secretaryship of the Congress after this. 'Hie major oh All this was godsend to Babu 

Janata Party and at least) 20 Mem- jection scented to have been about Jagjivan Ram, who smirked happilv 

hers of Parliament of the Congress the inclusion of names like Dr Karan at newsmen at his residence and 

CO) from now on wuuld regard Ba- Singh, Rrahmanancla Reddy and proclaimed ejuite confidently that the 

buji with utmost suspicion. Never- Ilitendra Desai. Devaraj Ur* protest new Government “would not last" 

thcless, his election as the leader ol ed strongly against the inclusion of He also announced a new "flexible’’ 

me JPP and consequently that ot Hrahmananda Reddy in the list. Alsu policy which the Janata Party would 

the Opposition in theLok Sabha was the m.uoritic.s and Harijans had now pursue, particularly in the Sta- 

i major step for Babuji in his bid been strangely unrepresented in the to* where they were being threaten- 
toi power. list. ed by the Janata (S) Plans were 

The next day saw another -shot in The same da\. the new IT .me already afoot behind the scenes to 

the arm for Babuji. As if to pl.iy Minister made a weak broadcast to combine with the Congress (1) in 

into his waiting hands, the swearing the nation which faded in either mis Bihar to save the Ram .Sunder Das 

in ceremony of Chaian Singh and ing the burning issues of the day or Ministry, and although Babuji did not 

lus Council of Ministers started sha ainioun ing a progi amine to give indicate specific hobnobbing with the 

kdy, in fart, on a note of severe dis direction to his Government The Indira Congress, Satyendra Narain 

content, particulaily in the Congress other significant development of the Sinha had been already sent by him 

(S) Party At the last moment, sis day was the 'casual' suggestion bv to hold negotiations with the Con- 

Congress nominees to Ministerial C. M Stephen that the Indira Con gross (I) in Bihar to stop Karpooii 

posts abstained. This followed a ma- gross commitment to the CIkij m Thakur. 

jor crisis in the Congress (S) with a Singh Government was “over" Ste Bv the next day, Operation Topple 
fairly large section protesting against phep said that Mr.s Gandhi had only had started in full swing Babuji met 

the "arbitral v” list prepared bv Mi Committed herself. to Hie formation Blli.san Narain Singh, an emissary of 

Mrs Gandhi and dis ussed possibili 
^ ties of pulling down the three-dav- 

-5 old Government. There rho fate of 

\ an immediate comeback by Karpoori 

“ Thakur in Bihar was sealed Singh 

§ told Babuji that Mrs Gandhi was 

'* anxious that the Janata Ministry re¬ 

main in power in Bihar Baling said 
that he was only too happy to accept 
Mrs Gandhi'-, support. The Bihar 
talks proved smooth sailing since 
there it became quite clearly a foi- 
ward-Haiijan alliance against .the 
ba< kwards But negotiations about a 
combination at the Centie proved 
tiirkier, with Mis Gandhi’s emissaiv 
saying that Mrs Gandhi was insistent 
on two things—the immediate stop 
to the “persecution of her and her 
family" and a resolution of the dual 
membership of the Jana Sangh con¬ 
stituent of the Janata Party Though 
he was not icadv to give an inline 
cfialo assurance, Babuji made two 
important gestures the same day. 

In his broadcast to tile nation, 
Babmi lett out any mention of 
"authoritarianism” although only a 
lew days ba' k he was accusing the 
Chaudhury camp of allying with 
aulhoutanan forces. And secondly, 
he got the national executive of the 
Janata Parly to pas* a resolution 
.eeking to amend the Party Consti- 
utiun by which no member of the 
organisation having faith in a theu 
iratic state could be a member ol 
ihe Janata I’aity. Taking lull advan 
tage ol the annul demoralisation 
ol the Jana Sangh group in the Ja 
nata Party, Babuji -sought to gne a 
new "flexible" look to the Party 
against whom the main charge so 
far has been that it was cominun. l 
He knew that the Jana Sangh at 
present was too weak to protest 
against any humiliation. 

By the next day, Opeialion Topple 
was almost proclaimed publicly bv 
Babuji He openly im t C. M Stephen 
and field negotiations with him tor 
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45 minutes, ostensibly to agree on a 
joint candidate for Vice-President. 
But the rate gesture by Uubuji when 
he came out to see Stephen oil u> 
his car was quite evidently an ind - 
cati n that far more than the Vice- 
President’s post had been discussed. 
Babuji also talked to Mrs Gandhi on 
the phone that night and thanked 
her for .supposing the Ram Sunder 
Das Ministry in Bihar, A meeting 
between the two was also on the 
cards, but it was postponed because 
both leaders felt that it would bp 
premature to show their baud at the 
moment. 

Babuji also started a series ot 
meetings with various leaders of 
different Parlies. Suddenly galvani¬ 
zed into action, Babuji was seen 
regularly at the Central Hall of Par¬ 
liament and at his p.u liamentary 
office talking to various Members of 
Parliament. He met and sought sup 
port from the Akalis. He later met 
Bala Pijnoro of AIADMK and also 
negotiated with a Congress (Sj dele¬ 
gation led by Ambika Soni. Babuji 
also met members of the Janata (S) 
who were dissatisfied at being left 
out from the ministerial lists. One 
such person was the Adivasi MP 
From Bihar, Bagun Sumbrui who told 
Babuji that he was ready to re-defect 
if he was made Minister. Sumbrui 
had already threatened Kaj Narain 
that he would go to the other camp 
If he was not made Minister to re¬ 
present the tribals of the country. 
Jagjivan Ram also reportedly met 
Some socialists close to George Fer 


nandes who were angry at Raj 
N’arain’s attitude. 

By Wednesday morning. Operation 
Topple had become an organised 
affair. Babuji appointed a war coun¬ 
cil consisting ot Dinosh Singh, Su- 
rendra Mohan, D. N. Tiwari. Arjun 
Singh Bhadoria and Era Seziyan to 
•upervise the toppling operations 
Under this council were 14 Janata 
MPs, each of whom was assigned to 
get the support of five MPs. Backing 
this plan were the purse strings of 
almost all the leading industrialists 
in the country. Some ol these indus 
trialists were, however, playing a 
double game. I-'or instance, Sitarnm 
Jaipuria and P. C. Poddar were seen 
both at Babuji’s place as well as at 
Raj Narain’s. 

There were, however, .some serious 
obstacles to Babuji’s Operation Top¬ 
ple. Mrs Gandhi, although agieeablc 
to limited alliances as in Bihar, was 
chary of actually committing her.sell 
wholly to the toppling game. “She is 
playing for time. It’s not that she Is 
not ready to gamble but .she must 
first weigh all the pros and cons in 
the game,'' said a senior Congress 
(I) leader close to Mrs Gandhi. Accor¬ 
ding to him, Mrs Gandhi is indeed 
enraged at the first deeds and words 
of the Chaudhury Government. For 
one thing, the Chaudhury has defi¬ 
nitely cold-shouldered Mrs Gandhi 
right from the day he was invited to 
be Prime Minister. He was short 
with her on the phone when she rang 
up to congratulate him. and then 
kept her waiting for two hours in 


the evening with a garland but nevei 
turned up. Later, tne new Council 
of Ministers was formed with a 
number of persons including Justice 
Khanna, which she considered a 
“deliberate provocation” to her. Emi¬ 
ssaries sent by her to the various 
leaders of the new Government to 
make some gesture against the spe¬ 
cial courts have also been firmly 
turned down. 

But in spite of all this, Mrs Gandhi 
Is reportedly suspicious of an alliance 
with Jagjivan Ram at the Centre, tn 
Bihar she had joined him with two 
definite purposes in mind. The first 
was to stop Karpoori Thakur com¬ 
ing back as Chief Minister and Con 
solidating the backwards who would 
in a midterm polf be her main elec¬ 
toral enemy. Secondly, it served as 
an open threat to Charan Singh 
that if he did not behave, she was 
the one who ’held, the trump card 
“Her negotiations with Babu Jagji¬ 
van Ram are to first tell Charan 
Singh indirectly that she would not 
be cowed down and secondly to 
keep her options open. If Charan 
Singh behaves, she will continue her 
support. But if he insists on being 
antagonistic to her she can welt go 
over to Jagjivan Rant. She is nt»f a 
fool that she will give Charan Singh 
a stick to beat her with”, the Con¬ 
gress (I) leader told us. 

The second obstacle to Babuji's 
toppling plans conies, from his Party 
itself. In any alliance with Mr.-> 
Gandhi, Babuji would have to dilute 
the composition of the Jana Sangh 
constituent of his Party. The Jana 
Sangh is already highly suspicious of 
the negotiations by Babuji with Mrs 
Gandhi Humiliated considerably 
already, the Jana Sangh fears that it 
will lose its identity completely ff i. 
allows , itself to lie browbeaten at its 
present demoralised stage. The 
other constituent which is not ha*>py 
with the toppling game with the 
help of Mrs Gandhi is a section of 
the Congress (O) close to Morarji 
Tin's section is already antagonistic 
to Babuji because of the humiliation 
he caused Morarji. An alliance with 
Mrs Gandhi might snap the last links 
of this group with the Janata Party. 
As a Congress (O) leader said. "If 
these people ally with Mrs Gandhi, 
what harm is there if we join the Ja¬ 
nata (S)? They did not do any worse”. 

It is this very group which a number 
of leaders of the Chaudhury camp 
are trying desperately to wean away 
to their side. H. N. Bahuguna. 
Madhu Llmaye and Blju Patnaik 
are, From morning to night, trying to 
persuade these MPs to join their 
side. Madhu Limayc as well as Biju 
Patnaik have met Morarji and tried 
to get his support in this effort. The 
plan is reportedly to got about 20 
Congress MPs, plus 10 socialist MPs 
of the Surendra Mohan camp and 
then take an open stand against 
Mrs Gandhi: They will then approach 
the Left group led by CPM and do ' 
without Mrs Gandhi's support with 
the help of the AIADMK and Akalis 
and Independents. This could be pro¬ 
bably the biggest obstacle to Babuji's 
Operation Topple. g 
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i Is Babuji selling out ? 

We will know the answer by the end of August 


VEN while Chaudhury 
Charan Singh was taking 
his oath, Mrs Gandhi was 
flirting with his arch 
rival, Babu Jagjivan 
Ram: Bhisham Narain Singh was 
assuring Babuji that the Janata 
Government in Bihar was safe. She 
did no; lay down any conditions, as 
indeed she had not laid down am 
conditions with the Chaudhury: she 
left it to the. other side to accept the 
f logic of her support. But where the 
F Chaudhury soon began refusing to 
pay the price for her support uitei 
getting the goods, Babu Jagjivan 
Ram seemed much more receptive to 
her logic. He provided Mi s Gandhi 
with a face-saving rationale. Babuji's 
< opacity to bend over backwards is 
far greater than the Chaudhury’s. 
Ihe new PM has till date refused to 
see Mrs Gandhi; Babuji without hat 
ting an eyelid, told newsmen that 
he would meet Mrs Gandhi While 
Ihe Janata (S) leaders continued ro 
make noises about auihoiilnnaniMii. 
Babuji immediately stopped talking 
about this. In his bioadcast to the 
nation as leader ol the Opposition, 
Babuji attacked the Chaudhury Gov 
l eminent for vvciylhing under the 
' sun except for seeking he. suppoi t 
of authoritarian fortes. 

Simultaneously, Babuji got the 
national executive of the Janata 
Pai ty to pass a namby pamby l esolu 
tion on dual mcmbeiship, sufficiently 
disguised to confuse even body cle¬ 
verly worded to keep the USS mem 
bers within the fold. The resolution 
said that anyone believing in either 
a Hindu or a Muslim stale would not 
be allowed to be a member ol the 
Janata. What hypo, risy! To begin 
with, anyone trying to make India a 
Muslim slate should be sent to a 
lunatic asylum. And the RSS people 
were quick to spot the Haw and 
stress that they continued as mem¬ 
bers of Ihe Janata, when they poinl- 
* ed out that they believed in a Hindu 
rashtra, not a Hindu state. We are 
sure that Mr Chandi ashekhai and 
Mr Suicndra Mohan understand the* 
dillercnce between a Hindu state and 
a Hindu lashtra. nobody else docs. 

Mr Chandrashekhar has also slop 
ped finding authoritarianism an ana¬ 
thema. He asked what was wrong in 
accepting Mrs Gandhi’s support tin 
Bhajan Lai’s Ministry in Haryana 
On the other hand, the Janata (Si 
not only remembered that Mis Gan 
dhi’s support was “unconditional” but 
immediately appointed known anta 
gonists of Mrs Gandhi Ministers. Mis 
Gandhi obviously did not like the 
idea of being taken so literally, flow 
i ever, the Janata (S) was surely 
x building castles in the air when it 
began thinking that it could survive 
without Mrs Gandhi's support. They 
are counting on the solid support of 
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the 42-membet Left l-ront Now that 
the AIADMK and the Akalis have 
thrown their weight behind the 
Chaudhury, it must give him some 
peace, but even that is not sufficient. 
Further defections from the Janata 
are a must However, Jagjivan Ram 
has taken the initiative in the war 
of nerves. Not merely have further 
defections been stopped (at least at 
the moment), but the Jana Sangh 
has been forced to swallow the biller 
ill of Babuji's opportunism in the 
ope of coming back to power. 

But, if the Chaudhury Government 
is defeated on the Hour, the Presi¬ 
dent may have no other option but 
to give Rabun a chance, since the 
Chaudhury's advice to dissolve 
Parliament will not be binding on 
him ’Ihe question therefore is: will 
Mrs Gandhi give Babuji a chance to 
become Prime Minister ? Of course 
she is anerv now with the Chau 


ment during the elections, Mrs 
Gandhi could take political banwas. 
Would it be in Mrs Gandhi's ipter- 
ests to give Babuji the chance to sei¬ 
ze the political initiative ? 

On the other hand, Mrs Gandhi is 
being told that the Chaudhury is a 
lousy administrator, and that, politi¬ 
cally, he is so parochial that it will 
be impossible for him to expand his 
base further than what he already 
has. In any case, Mrs Gandhi has 
little chance of getting the backward 
vote, so she might as well write it 
off and concentrate on the other 
votes. Moreover, the Janata, without 
another opportunity of coming to 
power under Babuji, will be hamper¬ 
ed by the memories of its best effort 
at government. Even with the help 
of the RSS cadre it can hardly hope 
to more than nibble urban support of 
Mrs Gandhi, and not do much dama¬ 
ge to the upper caste support which 
Mrs Gandhi now commands in the 
villages. 

Surely the fact that Mis Gandhi 



dhury, but will that anger be de 
monstr.ited in Pai liament 9 

Mis Gandhi instinctively wants the 
support of all sections of society, but 
her bank is the hanjan and the Mus¬ 
lim vote She can count on the ur¬ 
ban vole today, after the iness that 
the previous Government has made. 
And the upper castes in the villages 
are also with her. But with Jagjivan 
Rain as PM, lie is bound to make a 
dent into the harijan vote. Moreover, 
lie is a national figure, and is well 
liked by the cities It he can provide 
a reasonably good Government, of 
which he is certainly capable, then 
he can wean away some of the ur¬ 
ban vote to his side. He also hopes 
to blunt the hostility of Muslims by 
confusing the issue of dual member¬ 
ship, but his chancer of success here 
are remote as long as the Jana 
Sangh remains with him. One Con¬ 
gress (1) leader even went to the 
extent of saying that if Babuji be 
came PM, even for a short while, 
and if he led a caretaker Govern¬ 


lent support to the RSS in Bihar and 
Haryana will work agains' her as far 
as the Muslims go: though the hari- 
jans will be pleased that she has re¬ 
tained harijan Chief Ministers. Why 
has Mrs Gandhi done this ? The most 
charitable explanation Is that It is a 
calculated risk, a pressure tactic to 
browbeat the Chaudhury. She cannot 
afford to carry this experiment to 
the Centre. That is not in her inter¬ 
est. And now is the tune for the .la- 
nata(S) to show nerves of steel. Be¬ 
cause if they run to bargain with 
her, she will have achieved what she 
set out to do, and the Chaudhury 
will have further lost his credibility, 
which he has regained to an extent 
by his recent derisions. The Janata 
(S) will have to pay a price to Mrs 
Gandhi. The ruling Party must 
also reconcile itself to accepting that 
its Government will be a shortlived 
one, and the result of the coming 
electoral battle will depend on how 
imaginatively it can use the brief 
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Gandhi’s 

Strategy 

There is a short-term plan, and 
a long-term plan. And the two meet 
around midterm election time. 




j HE big gainer during 
the last few weeks lias 
been, to all appearances. 
Mrs Gandhi. She cannot 

_i.but gain from the fall of 

the Morarji Desai Govern¬ 
ment, and the disintegration 
of the Janata Party has in 
( leased her political nianoeiivcrabihtv 
enormously. Where she had been 
shunted off into a corner befoie, she 
now suddenly finds herself if not at 
centre stage, then at least veiy neai 
it. She had certainly come out of the 
wings, and is back at a game she 
knows well enough: manipulating 
power politics. Moreover, the virtual 
isolation of the former Jana Saugh 
and its .mentor, the RSS, which is 
the most organised if not necessarily 
the most powerful anti-Mrs Gandhi 
force in the Hindi-speaking aieas, 
has made her task much easier. She 
can now fight her political battle to 
capture Delhi with more confidence. 

Whatever the present advisers of 
Chaudhury Charan Singh may feel, 
it will be impossible for any Govern¬ 
ment born out of this Lok Sabha, in 
its present confusion, to pursue the 
cases against Mrs Gandhi with full 
strength and vigour. This is not necc 
ssarily a reflection of a lack of poli¬ 
tical will. But, after all, the cases 
will be handled by officers, and if 
they become convinced that Mrs 
Gandhi has any chance of coming 
back to power, they are not going 
to lay their heads on some future 
chopping block. Even the Morarji 
Desai Government, which had a sta¬ 
ble and a comfortable majority, was 
not able to do much in the case*. 
There were lapses. There was a lack 
of resolution on the part of officers 
Sometimes, even the Ministers tumb¬ 
led and faltered. Some of the officers 
clearly showed that they were afraid, 
or perhaps some other 

consideration slowed them down. 
Now, in the completely changed 
circumstances, even if Charan Singh 
today, or Babu Jagjivan Ram tomo¬ 
rrow, wants to pursue the cases, 
they will not be able to create 
the atmosphere in which officers can 
12 


ivoik with confiden.e and sincerity. 
Already the whispers of her return 
arc travelling through the corridors 
of power. 

Mrs Gandhi has also achieved her 
fust ambition, an ambition she has 
hern pursuing ever since she retur¬ 
ned to active politics in the third 
quarter of 1977 after the initial de- 
piession of defeat had worn off: the 
bieak-up of the Janata Paity. It is 
now split, with the Jana Sangh, Con- 
gress(O), PSP and the Babuji and 
Chnndrashckhar Congiessmen on one 
side, and the BLD. Bahuguna’s CFD 
and SSP on the other. Both are 
claiming to he the real Janata Party, 
but the claim is meaningless. The 
important point is that the votes that 
this coalition received in March and 
June 1977, and in the subsequent 
hv-elections, are now split. Moreover 
they could tend to split the anti- 
Congress(I) vote' between themsel¬ 
ves. thus helping Mis Gandhi. 

Her third big gain is psychological 
She has lost her ‘untouchability'. 
Before, all the factions in the Janata, 
and all the political Parties outside, 
were unanimous in avoiding her like 
the plague, no matter how much 
they might squabble among them¬ 
selves. Even the bitter Congress(S) 
leaders have stopped issuing lengthy 
statements against her. The CPI is 
onre again publicly soft towards her. 
Even the adamant CPI(M) is not 
unwilling to arrange some secret 
compromises with her. And of 
course both the wings of the Janata 
have negotiated with her by now. 
Indeed, the people who have become 
‘untouchable’ are her strongest ene> 
mies, the Jana Sangh-RSS lobby. Of 
course, the only people that this 
lobby has to blame for this state of 
affairs are themselves. 

Most Congress!f) leaders would 
like to give the impression that they 
had no hand in the downfall of the 
Morarji Government, and that this 
Government fell because of inherent 
contradictions that existed even 
when this coalition was formed in 
1977. This argument suits the Con 
gress(I) best, but it is simply not 


true. The Congress(I) is arguing in 
this lashion only to spread the im¬ 
pression that only an unified Party 
under Mrs Gandhi can provide a $ta 
ble Government, and all coalitions 
must be treated with suspicion by 
the -people. If the Charan Singh 
Ministry also collapses, this will only 
help the Congress(I) to carry this 
argument further. And if the next 
Government, possibly headed by 
Babu Jagjivan Ram, also meets the 
fate of its two predecessors, then 
this argument will be only more 
strengthened. Mrs Gandhi can then 
go to the people and present herself 
as the only saviour, the only person 
who can rescue the country from the 
mismanagement by discredited coali¬ 
tions. She could make stability and 
strong leadership her main issue in 
her campaigning. Therefore, it is 
easy to see what she would like to 
do now that she has helped make 
Chaudhury Charan Singh Prime 
Minister. She would like to bring 
him down, as soon as possible. And 
then she would prop up a Jagjivan 
Ram Government, with similar offers 
of support. And she would pull that 
one down too, with equal speed. 

So. what is the truth behind re- 
cent events? Did Mis Gandhi and 
her men have any hand in the down¬ 
fall of the Morarji Government or 
not? Yes, they did. True, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi could not have done it single- 
handedly. Willy nilly, a large number 
of Janata leaders helped her to an 
enormous extent. Nevertheless, des¬ 
pite the tremendous odds against 
her, she played a masterly role in 
bringing down Morarji. First, came 
the public campaign. In her spee¬ 
ches, she started playing up the 
Jana Sangh danger and the atroci¬ 
ties against harijans...both provoca¬ 
tive issues, Und either could have 
caught the imagination of the people, 
and swung the MPs. If, for instance, 
harijans had become the big issue, 
Babu Jagjivan Ram could have used 
it to lead the revolt against Morarji 
instead of Raj Narain doing so on 
the communalism issue. In any case, 
foolishly enough, the Jana Sangh- 





RSS leadership threw caution to the 
winds. They began to use the power 
of Government to build up their 
organisations and their base at a 
furious pace. They started misusing 
the state machinery. First, they did 
this under the protection of the 
Chaudhury, and they felt that this 
allliance would remain secure till 
1982. But the Chaudhury realised 
their game soon enough. Then they 
went to Morarji Desai’s side. But 
they had underestimated the Chau¬ 
dhury, who was as keen to become 
I’M as to see some of his supporters 
Chief Ministers in the States. But 
the Jana Sangh-RSS calculation was 
i hat it they destabilised Morarji the 
Janata Government would fall, but if 
they antagonised the Chaudhury it 
would lead to no serious conse¬ 
quence. At best the Chaudhury's 
men would be a minor nuisance. 
They even went to the extent of con¬ 
vincing themselves that a public 
snub to one of Chaudhury's closest 
camp-followers would not mattci; 
would, in fact, bring the Chaudhury 
to his senses. So they insulted Raj 
N.train. They, and senior leaders ot 
the Janata Party like Chandrashe- 
khur and self-appointed theorist 
Suiendia Mohan, were banking on 
the conviction that the Chaudhuiy 
would not be able to join hands 
with Mrs Gandhi, and therefore 
could never be a credible threat to 
the Desai Government. 

Hut where they had miscalculated. 
Mrs Gandhi had not. As soon as the 
initial feelers came from the Chau- 
dhury’s camp, immediate contacts 
weie established. Charan Singh was 
given a firm understanding that if 
lie came out ot the Janata Partv 
Mrs Gandhi would help him to be¬ 
come Prime Minister of the country. 
(Mrs Gandhi is playing precisely the 
same game with Babu Jagjivan Ram 
now). Meanwhile, Raj Narain inten¬ 
sified his already strong campaign 
against the RSS, so that other tor- 
cos within the Janata could be orga¬ 
nised on this ideological plank: it 
would not have been possible to 
overthrow Morarji unless some ideo 
logical issue was made the main 
hammer against his Government. 

Circumstances helped. Communal 
riots in one State after another 
made it easier to whip up anti-RSS 
sentiments. The RSS group arro¬ 
gantly believed that as long as Mo¬ 
rarji was PM nothing could touch 
them, so they completely Ignored 
this threat. Instead of publicly pull¬ 
ing up RSS men like Navman and 
Dinanath Pandey, the RSS leader¬ 
ship encouraged them by its silence. 

In the meanwhile, some other for¬ 
ces also had begun working with the 
object of removing the flesai Govern¬ 
ment. The Socialist Mr Madhu Li- 
maye, for instance. The CPI and the 
"progressive” leaders of the Con- 
gress(S) were also quite keen to 
see Desai go. They began working on 
the idea of forming a Left and de¬ 
mocratic alliance, and began gather¬ 
ing MPs from Left Parties and from 
the non-communal sections of other 
Parties. This combination played a 
decisive role in the crucial days: the 



CP1(M) in deciding to vote for the 
no-confidence motion and the CPI 
and PWP by declaring support for 
the Chaudhury. But of course the 
balance was finally tilted by Mrs 
Gandhi, her assurance to the Presi¬ 
dent that she would support a Chau¬ 
dhury Government won Chaudhury’s 
battle. The most interesting as¬ 
pect was that the negotiations had 
been handled by Sanjay and Mrs 
Gandhi directly. 

Mrs Gandhi’s future strategy will 
he conditioned by a simple convic¬ 
tion: she cannot afford to give this 
alliance under Charan Singh a long 
life. If this alignment lasts till the 
next elections, it will be distinctly 
harmful to her. She would like to 
break it at the earliest opportunity. 
Indeed, if the Chaudhurv Govern 
ment lasts, it could easily make a 
dent into the Congress(I) sphere of 
influence. 

Devaraj Urs has already initiated 
a move to bring all the pre-split Con¬ 
gressmen (that is, the 1969 split) 
together—which means including 
Chaudhury Charan Singh. If this 
materialises, some Congress(O) MPs 
might be tempted to join this 
alliance. And then both in the South 
and in the North this Congress Party 
would become a formidable force. 
The stumbling block in this idea is 
the presence of the old Lohia socia¬ 
lists in the BLD. Although Raj 
Narain is one of them, they may not 
agree with Raj Narain that the Con¬ 


gress idea is a good one. And if the 
name were to undergo a change some 
Congress(S) people might not like, 
that. 

But even if they cannot come 
under one flag, the Charan Singh-' 
Bahuguna-Muslim Majlis combina¬ 
tion would take away a big chuDk 
of the Muslim vote from Mrs Gandhi 
in the Hindi-speaking States. At the 
same time, the leadership of Babuji 
would make a difference to the hari- 
jan vote: he could cut into Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s harijan vote. And with such 
depletion into her basic following, 
where would Mrs Gandhi be? So, 
before the next elections, Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi will try to break not only the 
Charan Singh Government, but also 
a Babu Jagjivan Ram Government. 
To get an absolute majority in the 
next House, Mrs Gandhi will need 
both the Muslim and the harijan 
vote. 

Against the present Government. 
Mrs Gandhi has a trump card: Babu 
Jagjivan Rain. Just as it was the 
Chaudhury’s lifelong ambition to be 
PM, so is it Babuji'^ lifelong ambi¬ 
tion to be PM. For an intelligent 
politician it is not difficult to woo 
such a man. The reports in the daily 
papers every day give more instances 
of such wqoing, both at the Centre 
and in the States (Bihar and Har 
yana, for instance, where the Janata 
Government is even considering 
dropping the cases against Devi Lai). 
Moreover, the other Janata leaders, 
in their determination to bring down 
the Charan Singh Government, will 
overlook the compromises made by 
Babuji. 

Under these circumstances, it Is 
not difficult for Mrs Gandhi to play 
one against the other—to her per¬ 
sonal advantage. Further, hers is the 
only political Party which is prepa¬ 
red to face the electorate, with the 
conviction that It can only improve 
its standing in the Lok Sabha. But 
her opponents are also not novices. 
Their endeavour will be to use her 
and outwit her. Ultimately, it will all 
depend on who can play a shrewder 
game. ** 


As We go to press, we have 
learnt of the Congress (I)’s latest 
terms for settlement with either 
group: that is, the two contestants 
for power — Chaudhury Charan 
Singh and Babu Jagjivan Ram. 
Mrs Gandhi has told Chaudhury 
Charan Singh that if he does not 
drop her bitter critics T. A. Pai 
and Dr Karan Singh from his 
Cabinet, and withdraw all the 
“vindictive" cases against Mrs 
Gandhi and Sanjay before August 
27, the Congress (1) will vote 
against the Chaudhury Govern¬ 
ment on the floor of the house, 
and presumably topple it. 

On the other hand, Babu Jagji¬ 
van Ram has been rlcarly told 
thab the Congress (I) is not 
supporting the Charan Singh 
M mis try any more and that Mrs 
Gandhi and her Party would like 
bo help him if he attempts to form 
an alternative Government. 
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The Bihari 
wedding 

Two strange partners, the Janata and the Congress (I), 
joined hands in the land of JP and the Bihar Movement 

By S. P. SAGAR 


IT WAS a bright sunny 
day at the Brajkishorc 
Memorial Hall in Patna 
on June 23, 1977. The' 
Janata legislators had 
met to elect their leader 'unanimous¬ 
ly*. The air was already thick with 
excitement, tension, hatred and poli¬ 
tical vendetta. The contenders were 
Mr Satyendra Narain Sinha, then the 
Party chief of Bihar, and Mr Kar- 
poori Thakur: a fight between a Raj¬ 
put leader and a barber’s son; bet¬ 
ween the upper and the intermediate 
castes. And there was, accordingly, a 
spontaneous polarisation in the Legis¬ 
lature Party. 

The arbiter of the day was Mr 
Nanaji Deshmukh. The backdrop was 
of a covert alliance between the Jana 
Sangh and the BLD. The elections 
were open;- Mr Sinha lost, and his 
supporters immediately attributed 
the defeat to an j “unfair election”. 
The Rajputs have since then been 
waiting for vengeance. 

Neither did Mr Thakur forgive his 
upper caste opponents when he came 
to power. In any case, his political 
effort was to consolidate the back 
wards behind him. The Government 
and the organization drifted in oppo¬ 
site directions. The Government 
brought in a job reservation policy 
for 128 backward castes (including 
some Muslim groups) and the upper 
castes saw in it direct humiliation. 

On April 19, this year, the upper 
castes took their revenge when Mr 
Karpoori Thakur was dethroned and 
a Harijan socialist, Mr Ram Sundar 
Das was installed in his place. He 
was a Harijan, true, but in essence 
a nominee of the upper castes—Mr 
S. N. Sinha (Rajput), Mr Ramanand 
Tiwarv (brahmin) and Mr Basawan 
Singh (bhumihar). Now it was the 
turn of Mr Karpoori Thakur and his 
following to retaliate. Mr S. N. Sinha 
had been forced to tolerate Kar¬ 
poori Thakur for 22 months. Mr Tha¬ 
kur got his first opportunity in three 
months. As soon as he resigned, he 
began a campaign. He collected sig¬ 
natures. He whipped up Sentiments 
in the villages. The new Government 
again became a hotbed of intrigues. 
It just could not function. Every 
legislator who had supported Mr 
Das wanted a reward for his service, 
a ministerial berth. The result was 
dissatisfaction and bickerings. 

Thakur’s adversaries were prima¬ 
rily the Jana Sangh, which had bet¬ 
rayed him, and the Congress(O), 
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Karpoori Thakur 

whose upper caste base hail dislod¬ 
ged him. He therefore asked for help 
from the Congress(S) whose Mr 
Ramlakhan Singh Yadav was a 
member of his caste fraternity, and 
whose Mr Abdul Ghafoor was fight¬ 
ing communalists. In a toppling game 
even the Congress(I) would partici¬ 
pate and the CPI, CPI(M), For¬ 
ward Bloc and smaller Parties would 
help. A perfect arrangement. 

The Congress(I) had reasons to be 
angry with Ram Sundar Das. Mr 
Sanjay Gandhi had been arrested in 
Patna on July 10 and was packed off 
to Delhi unceremoniously. Mr Das 
had accused the Congress(I) of hav¬ 
ing conspired to create communal 
riots in Jamshedpur. Preparations 
were made to settle scores on the 
floor of the house. But there was a 
snag. The budget had to be passed 
by July 31, or else there would be 
President’s rule. An alternative was 
a no confidence motion which would 
be tabled on the budget day so that 
a discussion must follow. The feaq 
was that if they waited for the bud¬ 
get to be passed, clever ministeria¬ 
lists would adjourn the Assembly 
sine die. 

On July 26, a no confidence motion 
was tabled. But the trick was foiled. 
The Government threatened “not to 
cooperate with other business’’ un¬ 
less the no confidence was put to 
vote first. This meant the budget 
would come later and the danger of 
a President's rule would hang In the 
mind of legislators. The topplers 
were outwitted in the first round 
but did not lose heart. The same day. 
Mr Charan Singh was invited to 
form a Government. That evening 
Mr Thakur launched his Janata(S) 


in Bihar and handed a list of suppor¬ 
ters to the Speaker. It was 78 in the 
first instalment and, with Janata(S) 
forming a Government at the Centre, 
who knew, it could easily swell. 

But the first to become alarmed 
was the Congress(I). The Delhi crisis 
resulted in a meeting between the 
State Congress(I) leaders and Mrs 
Gandhi. She is said to have told 
them: “Our rivals in the next elec¬ 
tions in the north would be Janata 
(S). We have to see that the Party 
remains out of power in as many 
States as possible’’. Moreover, Tha¬ 
kur’s Government would be of the 
backwards again. And the bramhins 
would not forgive the Congrcss(I) 
leaders, nor the Rajputs the Con- 
gerss(O) leaders if this happened. 
Worse, this time it t&as going to be 
a combination of two diehards—Kar¬ 
poori Thakur and Ramlakhan Singh 
Yadav. They must rescue the Das 
Ministry. 

The pretexts were there. The top¬ 
pling would result in instability, the 
Congress(I) said. The new leader 
would be Mr Karpoori Thakur, the 
“caste monster”. And lastly, Das had 
received in his pocket the resigna¬ 
tions of all the Ministers, including 
Jana Sangh Ministers. It was quit* 1 
likely that he would drop them. Plus, 
Das was a Harijan. Mrs Gandhi was 
in constant touch with the state lead 
ers, and was watching wifh amuse 
ment as the two sides began bargain¬ 
ing and squabbling for her support. 

The State Janata chief S. N. Sinha 
derided to call on Mrs Gandhi in 
Delhi: he was meeting her after ten 
years. -It was not a courtesy call 
“Agreed, the Das Ministry is bad. 
But. that should be our concern; to 
you, to the Congress(I). it is beneh 
cial,” he argued. And then he ex¬ 
plained how the backwards' politics 
of Mr Thakur would harm both of 
them. Mrs Gandhi nodded, and in a 
second meeting, gave positive assu¬ 
rance of her support to him. She was 
already annoyed at Mr Charan 
Singh’s choice of Ministers and C. 
M. Stephen had said, "our commit¬ 
ment is over”. Mr Jagjivan Ram had 
become the JPP leader, and new 
avenues were being explored for 
Janata—Congress(I) cooperation. The 
beginning, it was felt, should b» 
made in Bihar. 

On July 30, the day the motion 
was put to vote, the Congress(I) 
declared it would oppose the no con¬ 
fidence motion it had brought in, 
and voted for the Government. Two 
members defied the whip, one leav¬ 
ing the Congress(I) the same day. 
Das survived. His followers were de¬ 
lighted. Which politician Is bothered 
about insults or betrayal? 

Thus were happily wed two strange 
partners: the communalist Janata 
and the authoritarian Congress!I). 
And this first such marriage in the 
country took place in the land of 
Jayaprakash Narayan, in the heart¬ 
land of Janata, in the land of the 
Bihar Movement, and in the State 
which had first given the call to fight 
dictatorship. Two and a half years 
later, the democrats were lolling in 
the laps of the dictators. ■ 





The RSS: Janata's 
confused double talk 

This sort of thing happens when you are not telling the truth, 
the full truth and nothing but the truth. 

By M. J. AKBAR 


IT is, actually, quite rare 
to find an exact parallel 
to a proverb, but Janata 
Party President Chandra- 

__Jshekhar has provided us 

r with an instance. One day after the 
Charan Singh Government was sworn 
in, he abolished dual membership; a 
little earlier, he had told the world 
that all those who believed in a 
theocratic state would not be allow¬ 
ed to be members of the Janata 
Party. If ever there was a case of 
closing the door after the horse had 
well and truly bolted, this was it. 

It is not hard to understand what 
motivated this decision by Mr Chan¬ 
drashekhar. After prevaricating all 
through the days when the Party was 
being split on this issue, after he 
and bis friends had repeatedly call 
ed the R$S a non-issue, and defend¬ 
ed the alliance with the RSS and 
the Jana Sangh on the grounds of 
political morality, what was the rea¬ 
son for this sudden burst of RSS 
baiting by Messrs Chandrashekhar. 
Surendra Mohan and company? Sure¬ 
ly it couldn’t be their conscience, or 
whatever is left of their conscience 
after the massive attacks il has 
suffered from power politics. For 
instance, their conscience has not 
been evident during the negotiations 
which their leader, Babu Jagjivan 
Ram, has carried on with Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi through her emissaries. Two 
days before Chaudhury Charan 
Singh was given the letter ask¬ 
ing him to form a govern¬ 
ment, a powerful media campaign 
was launched by these gentle¬ 
men, in collaboration with the RSS, 
accusing the Chaudhury of selling 
out to the authoritarian forces, as 
represented by Mrs Indira Gandhi. 
Such was the intensity and seeming 
integrity of this campaign that it al 
most worked, and the Chaudhury 
camp leaders had to use all their 
pressure to prevent any relapse. The 
Chaudhury’s Cabinet and personal 
attitude exposed these attacks. H«- 
packed known anii-Mrs Gandhi 
leaders into his Cabinet, rounding il 
off by making Justice Khanna, the 
only member of the Supreme Court 
who gave a dissenting judgment in 
her case during the Emergency, the 
Law Minister. One has not heard 
much about the dangers of authori¬ 
tarianism from these gentlemen ever 
. since their leader, Babu Jagjivan 
Ram, has begun negotiating with 
Mrs Gandhi to remove the Chau¬ 
dhury. When the Janata took sup¬ 


port from Mrs Gandhi in Bihar, was 
>t conditional or unconditional ? 

In any case, the hollowness or the 
decision by the top Janata leadership 
to enforce the ban on dual member¬ 
ship was underlined by the total ab¬ 
sence of positive reaction to it. No 
one, for instance, found Mr L. K. 
Advani or Mr Nanaji Dcshmukh very 
worried on Sunday, July 29, when 
the Janata decision was taken. Both 
have proclaimed their love for and 
loyalty towards the RSS more than 
once. They answered the decision of 
the Janata leadership by simply 
ignoring it: there could be no big¬ 
ger insult to Mr Chandrashekhar, nor 
any better indication of its impo 
fence, that it hardly created a ripple. 

At least the response the next day 
of Jagannath Rao Joshi and Jagdish 
Prasad Mathur, both Janata MPs of 
RSS vintage, was more honest. In a 
Statement they said verv clearlv 



Chandrashekhar __ 

“Many memusrs of the erstwhile 
Jana Sangh who have been associa 
ted with the RSS continue to do so”. 
This was as direct a denial as possi¬ 
ble to Chandrashekhar’s statement 
the previous day in which he had 
said: "The RSS and the Janata 
Party now stand delinked". Enough 
cause for disciplinary action out 
there, it seems. Bui while a largi- 
number of mice may ring the bell 
furiously while the cat is away, who 
Is going to actually bell the cat ? 

Nobody. As soon as the Press 
began to query Mr Ramkrishna 
Hegde and Mr Jagjivan Ram on trie 
implications of the July 29 decision 
of the Janata’s national executive, 
they either became evasive or used 
contorted logic to explain what they 
meant. Either way they were expos¬ 
ed. Jagjivan Ram gave the game 
away when he said that there was 
no specific reference to the RSS in 
the amendment. So what was the 


whole exercise about, then ? If the 
the RSS is not communal, who is 
communal? Raj Narain? The Con¬ 
gress Party ? Or is the amendment 
aimed at barring communists from 
the Janata ? 

Bui the exercise did have a put- 
pose, a purpose which had nothing 
to do with fighting the cancer of 
communalism in the country. Now 
that the Janata leadership has be¬ 
gun weaving together the strands 
that will form a new Government, 
it has to do three things. First, it 
must bring down the Charan Singh 
Government on the floor of the 
House. The easiest way to do that 
is to persuade Mrs Gandhi to with¬ 
draw her support: and at the 
moment of writing, the indications 
are that this deal has gone through 
(naturally, nothing is certain in the 
game of betrayal called politics). But 
Jagjivan Ram’s cflort will be to form 
a Government without Mrs Gandhi's 
help, and with around 200 Janata 
Ml’s still in the Party he can orga¬ 
nise that with the help of some 
defections. But before he can orga¬ 
nise defections, he has to prevent 
defections from the Janata into the 
Janata (S). 

There remains a stiong lobby with¬ 
in the Janata whirh, while it does 
not mind coexistence with the Jana 
Sangh, is embarrassed at the RSS 
connection: it would prefer this love 
affair to remain private rather than 
be scrutinised under the glare of 
public attention, watching both the 
amorous housebuilding and the 
occasional lovers’ quarrels. They 
need a face-saving device: what 
better device than the amendment 
which had been lying on the agenda, 
literally for years, an amendment 
which, if passed earlier would cer¬ 
tainly have prevented people like 
Fernandes and Bahuguna from re 
signing from the Party. And the 
way to stop the Jana Sangh and RSS 
MPs from leaving the Party after 
this amendment would be equally 
simple: just stop calling the RSS a 
communal organisation. Brilliant. 

Lastly, where were the defections 
to come from ? Under Babuji’s 
leadership, MPs from the Con¬ 
gress (S) could 1 be expected to Join. 
But they would not join until the 
amendment had been passed. QED. 

The Janata Party has been too 
clever by about three-quarters. And 
that, in the murky twilight of this 
Parliament’s life, gives it a good 
chance of success. ■ 
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Fallout from Afghanistan 


Afghan students protest 


T HE dust has barely had lime to 
settle after the last demonstra 
tion by Iranian students and now the 
Afghan students have taken to the 
streets of Delhi to protest. Angry 
shouts of "CIA, Shah and American 
Imperialism Muidabad" have been 
replaced by equally angry shouts of 
"Tarakki Amin and Russian Imperi 
alism Murdabad.” 

Of the approximately 500 Afghan 
students in India, nearly half of them 
collected in New Delhi on July, 5, to 
rotest outside the Afghanistan 
mbassy. They were supposed to go 
on to the Soviet Embassy but could 
not due to prohibitory orders being 
imposed. At a Press conference on 
the eve of the protest, students com¬ 
plained of harassment by their em 
bassy and in particular by a First 
Secretary called Syed Babauddin. 
They alleged that when they weni 
to the embassy for routine work 


they were invariably sent to Mr 
ttahauddin who would tell them that 
he had tapes to prove that they were 
disloyal to the Tarakki regime. Their 
families in Afghanistan would be in 
trouble unless they agreed to become 
members of the Khalq Party. 

A student from the All India Insti¬ 
tute of Medical Sciences, New Delhi, 
said that he and a few students had 
gone to the embassy on June 23. 
They were sent to Mr Hahauddin 
with whom they had an altercation, 
lie then sent for the police and 
had them locked up for 24 hours on 
charges of man-handling and tres. 
pass. 

Other students said that the em¬ 
bassy was threatening to cancel pass¬ 
ports, scholarships and visas as an¬ 
other means of harassment. They also 
alleged that they were being spied 
on and followed by Embassy staff. 

The sudents who are in the van¬ 
guard of the movement against the 
Tarakki regime are mostly members 
of the Jaraiat-e-Islami. They claim 
that about 90 per cent of the people 


of Afghanistan are anti-Tarakki for 
ideological reasons and it is Islam 
versus Marxism. 

They get most of their news from 
a newsletter published in Pakistan 
by the Jamiat-e-Islami called Mujahid 
(Struggle—the word comes front 
jehad meaning holy war). The news¬ 
letter contains pictures of Russian 
planes shot dowjt by the rebels. 
There are pictures of Russian wea¬ 
pons and tanks captured by them. 

The Pakistan Ambassador, Mi 
Abdul Sattar, said in New Delhi re¬ 
cently that there were around 100,000 
Afghan refugees now in Pakistan. 
Student sources claim that there are 
about 120,000 of a total population 
of around 18 million. The refugees 
include large numbers of women 
and children as well as the three 
main leaders of the rebels who have 
based themselves in Peshawar' y 
they are Burhan-ud-din Rabbani, who 
represents 30,000 members of the 
Jamiat-e-Islami, Gulbuddin llikmatyar 
and Sabghatullah Mujadidi. Copies of 
Mujahid also had pictures of the 
rebel commander-in-chief, Ghazi who 
is said to have been a Colonel during 
9 the Daoud regime. There were other 
3 pictures too, — of the tribal leader. 
^ Obaidullah, who was governor of 
? Nooristan and Kunar provinces for 
| nearly six months till they were 
- recaptured by the Afghan army. 

According to a student who was 
in Afghanistan, a few months ago, as 
many as* 17 provinces arc against 
the Tarakki regime, which is in con 
trol only In urban areas. He said that 
even in urban areas there was very 
little real support for Tarakki be¬ 
cause he was considered ‘Puppet of 
the Russians’. Student sources also 
claim that the rebels receive their 
weapons from Afghan Army soldiers 
who are also supporting them. Pakis¬ 
tan has given help to the refugees 
by providing food and shelter. Finan 
cial and other help is being received 
from other sources. 

In the mean time, Afghan students 
in foreign countries are coming to¬ 
gether in the name of various asso¬ 
ciations and intend to continue the 
struggle by providing information 
through the publication of news¬ 
letters and by protesting against 
what is happening in their country. 
The Delhi protest was also against 
the alleged massacre of over 150 
people in the streets of Kabul. Stu¬ 
dents claim that the Russians are 
indiscriminately bombing villages 
where there is any suspicion of rebel 
activity. In Delhi an Association of 
Islamic and Patriotic Afghan Stu¬ 
dents has recently been formed 
which hopes to eventually involve all 
Afghan students in India in its 

TANIA SHAH. New Delhi 
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Sheikh's servant helps himself 


U MMER’S young wife and age¬ 
ing parents are in tears to find 
him in jail awaiting trial for steal¬ 
ing valuables worth approximately 
Rs 48 lakhs. Ummer’s incredible 
act has brought shame and dis¬ 
grace to all the Keralites in pei 
j>onal employ in the Gulf counlries 
they feel that their good name has 
been tarnished permanently. For 
the Sheikh, Zuroor Bin Moham 
med Al-Nahyan of Abu Dhabi, the 
theft came as a rude shock: 
Ummer had been his most trusted 
attendant for more than ten years. 
The good-intentioned Sheikh trust¬ 
ed Ummer with a duplicate set 
of keys to his suite and the strong¬ 
room where his precious collection 
of jewellery and rare coins was 
kept. But the blue-eyed boy turned 
out to be a ‘namak haram’. 

When Ummer smuggled his way 
in to Abu Dhabi some 10 years 
ago to make a living, little did he 
realise that he would be employed 
in the palace of a Sheikh. The 
handsome youth began as a cook 
and later become a senior waiter. 
The Sheikh took a personal liking 
for the young Muslim from India 
and made him his private atten¬ 


dant with an annual salary of Rs 
5,200. Naturally, he became an 
object of envy for all Arabs in the 
royal palace. How could their 
master trust a young man from a 
distant land? To some, it seemed 
quite mysterious. However, ten 
years of loyal service silenced all 
his critics. 

Among the Sheikh’s collection of 
jewels was a very costly necklace 
studded with emerald and diamond 
and valued at Rs. 4,50,000. He had 
purchased the gift in London for 
his would-be bride whom he was to 
marry when she came of age. As 
soon as the Sheikh left for Europe 
on June 19, Ummer began to con 
template seriously about get-rich- 
quick schemes. He collected all 
that he wanted from the Sheikh's 
treasure chest, including the ex¬ 
pensive necklace, and flew out of 
Abu Dhabi. On June 22. he landed 
at Bombay, from where he flew 
into Cochin with his stolen posses¬ 
sions. 

Ummer’s sudden disappearance 
raised an alarm and the theft was 
detected sonner than Ummer had 
thought. The Sheikh instructed 


One of the palace officials to rush 
to v India. Khalil Radi, the Sheikh's 
emissary, landed at Bombay and 
contacted the UAE Consul-General 
who immediately got in touch with 
the Kerala Government Chief Sec¬ 
retary, Mr G. Bhaskaran Nair. A 
complaint was filed with Trichur 
police on behalf of the Sheikh. On 
June 29, Ummer, along with the 
stolen possessions, was tracked 
down in his village home. They re¬ 
covered several articles, includin'.' 
the diamond and emerald studded 
necklace, some US Dollar . notes, 
five gold coins and a Rolcx wrist- 
watch. As the United Arab Emi¬ 
rates do not have an extradition 
treaty with the Indian Govern¬ 
ment, Ummer is being kept In 
judicial custody in Kerala and the 
recovered articles have been depo¬ 
sited in the State Treasury. It is 
not known when he will be triad. 
'Ihe State Government has express¬ 
es its readiness to return the reco¬ 
vered articles to the Sheikh In 
consultation with the Reserve 
Bank of India and the Ministry of 
Finance. 

G. S. KART HA, Trivandrum 
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Pakistan's bomb 
behind purdah 


Foreigners will not peep in, please! 


I N Pakistan, it is difficult to find 
anyone who believes the Gov¬ 
ernment's assurances that the coun¬ 
try is not making a nuclear bomb: 
and it is almost impossible to find a 
person who opposes the project. To 
them, the bomb spells security and 
the means of regaining their inter¬ 
national self-respect. It could also 
put Pakistan at the forefront of 
Muslim nations; the possessors of 
a nuclear capability are likely to 
make it available to other Islamic 
countries if it is felt their security 
or sovereignty is threatened. The 
first device to be detonated in Pa¬ 
kistan is expected sometime in Octo¬ 
ber: just before the general elec¬ 
tions which General Zia-ul-Haq has 
promised. The popular national ac¬ 
claim likely to follow the blast 
might, observers calculate, help Zia 
through the critical weeks follow¬ 
ing: particularly if he then calls 
off the elections. 

Meanwhile the Pakistani authori¬ 
ties are being so sensitive about their 
project that either they must lecl 
it is at a stage where undue public 
attention could lead to it being seri¬ 
ously undermined, or—more proba 
bly—that scrutiny by outsiders yield 
clues to the identity ot the country 
secretly backing them. The physical 
attacks on two French diplomats- and 
a British journalist all occurred 
when the victims went near parti¬ 
cular areas—near enough perhaps 
to see who arrived or left, or whe¬ 
ther equipment was still being -deli¬ 
vered. The message from the Pakis¬ 
tani authorities was plain: stay well 
clear ot any construction site, or 
bouse connected with the project. 

The French Ambassador, M. Pol 
Gourrierec. and the First Secretary 
at the Embassy, M. Jean Forlot, had 
driven a diplomatic car, clearly 
marked with CD plates, along an 
open road about 40 kilometers south¬ 
east ot Islamabad, to Kahuta. Al¬ 
though diplomats are severely res¬ 
tricted in their ordinary movements 
in Pakistan, there arc no restric¬ 
tions on using the Kahuta Road. 
However, as the diplomats well 
knew, it does pass a large construc¬ 
tion site, where work Is going on 
behind a high wall. It is here that 
the Pakistanis are building their 
uranium enrichment plant, with some 
parts surreptitiously obtained by 
front companies i n Europe. The 
plant is being built round a gas cen¬ 
trifuge system. 

There was nothing for M. Gourd 
ercc or M. Forlot to see, and they 
turned back. However, they found a 
car and a truck parked across the 
road, blocking their way. Hie two 
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envoys were dragged from their 
far and seriously beaten. The Am¬ 
bassador shouted in Urdu that they 
were French diplomats, and showed 
his diplomatic identity card, but the 
assailants shouted back that no in¬ 
terference in Pakistan’s affairs would 
be tolerated. The Ambassador was 
hit in the mouth by what appeared 
to doctors later to have been a karate 
blow. It snapped one of his front 
teeth without even loosening the 
root. M. Forlot was punched and 
fell to the ground, striking his head 
on the road and suffering a hairline 
fracture on his skull. He lost con¬ 
sciousness, and this is what saved the 
Ambassador Irom being even more 
badly beaten than he already was. 
The attackers thought they had kill¬ 
ed M. Forlot, and they fled. The 
Ambassador dragged his unconsciou; 
First Secretary back into the car, 
and drove to find help. 

If the Pakistani authorities were 
dismayed at the attack on the dip¬ 



lomats, they gave no sign. More 
than 24 hours passed before the first 
official communication was received. 
When it came, it was a telephone 
call from General Zia, expressing 
regrets but adding that if the dip 
lomats had been flying the French 
flag from the bonnet of their car, 
they might have been safe. The 
diplomatic community in Islamabad, 
already angered at the assault, was 
in no way placated by Zia’s call. 
Did it mean, they wondered, that 
Ambassadors flying their flags would 
be spared attack, while other diplo¬ 
mats, driving vehicles merely with 
CD plates, had to take their chan- 
•es? 

The. Yugoslav Ambassador made 
his own protest First taking the 
precaution of informing the Ministry 
of Foreign Affairs what he planned 
doing, he took his official car— 
flying the flag—up the Kahuta Road, 
and drove extremely slowly past 
the wall protecting the uranium en¬ 


richment site. Then he turned 
around, and drove very slowly past 
It again, on the other side of the 
road. There is no doubt in diplomats’ 
minds that the attark was the work 
of either Security, or intelligence 
Branch men. 

This was also the case in- the next 
assault three days later, on Mr 
Christopher Sherwell, 31, the corres- 

? ondent for the BBC and Financial 
imes. Mr Sherwell had been in¬ 
vestigating the Pakistan nuclear 
story, and had already found one of 
the important sites for the project: 
the laboratory of Dr Abdul Qader 
Khan, who apparently discovered 
the secrets of the gas centrifuge 
while working at a nuclear plant in 
Holland. The laboratory is near the 
main runway of Islamabad Inter¬ 
national Airport, and Mr Sherwell 
got as far as the .security office at 
the entrance, which was plastered 
with posters urging the need for 
secrecy. However. Mr Sherwell was 
anxious to see if he could interview 
Dr Khan, and from an informant, he 
was given the phvsifist’s home add¬ 
ress: No 16, 30th Street, in the 
Islamabad suburb of FB-1. Mr Sher¬ 
well took his motorcycle and drove 
along 30th Street, but saw that the 
nameplate outside No 16 said Lt. Col.* 
S. M. Mima. 

Mr Sherwell decided to drive on 
round the block without stopping. 
When he was in a road parallel to 
30th Street, a Pakistani man step 
ped off the pavement, as if asking 
for a lift. Mr Sherwell drove on, 
and went towards the house a se¬ 
cond time. The Pakistani man mean¬ 
while ran down a service lane and 
by the time Mr Sherwell was pass 
ing house number 16 for a second 
time, he was in position to attack. 
He pulled Mr Sherwell off his motor- 
bike and punched him. Immediately, 
seven or eight other men ran out 
from House Number 16, and joined 
in. 


Mr Sherwell was beaten for about 
half an hour, ’and then dragged 
through the streets and imprisoned 
in another house for 3*2 hours. He 
had been very professionally atta¬ 
cked. He was badly bruised, bis feet 
were blistered, and a blood vessel 
had been ruptured in one eve, but 
no permanent damage had been 
caused. Later, his attackers loaded 
him into a jeep and drove him to a 
police station, where he was ini¬ 
tially lorbidden to contact the Bri¬ 
tish Embassy, and where his note 
book was taken from him. 

The Pakistanis originally claimed 
he bad been attacked because he 
was "flirting with a maid”, but this 
was so clearly preposterous that 
they later made a statement virtu¬ 
ally accusing Mr Sherwell of spying. 
He had, they said, been “indulging 
in acts prejudicial to the security 
of Pakistan, and had taken "undue 
advantage of the co-operation and 
leniency of the Government of Pa¬ 
kistan He had also been "snoo¬ 
ping and trespassing in security 
areas”. However, no one had ever 
suggested before that an ordinary 
street in a suburb of Islamabad had 
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suddenly become a "security area”. 
There were no signs to indicate this 
then, and none have gone up since. 

But the Pakistanis did inadver¬ 
tently admit that the home of “Lt 
Col S. M. Mirza” was in fact “the 
residence of an officer of the Ato¬ 
mic Energy Commission”. The state¬ 
ment added: “That officer was not - 
permitted to talk to any Pressmen, 
therefore Mr Sherwell should have 
restrained himself from going 
there” However, if Col Mirza. or 


Dr A. Q. Khan, is not permitted 
to give interviews, it is a simple 
matter for them to say “No com¬ 
ment”, or even, "Get out of here 
before I call the police.” Why the 
beating? Many observers feel that 
the Pakistanis are less afraid of 
what journalists and diplomats 
might hear than they are of what 
they might see. 


PETER NIESEWAND. Rawalpindi 


that the Tlrumala temple was an in 
vincible shrine. After controlling 
the temple for some years the East 
India Company handed over its man¬ 
agement to the mohants of a mutt- 
Following several complaints of mis¬ 
management, the Madras Govern¬ 
ment (the present Andhra Pradesh 
and a part of Madras Presidency 
then) passed a special Act in 1933 
entrusting the management to a com¬ 
mittee with powers of administra¬ 
tion and control through a Commis¬ 
sioner appointed by the Government. 
The 1966 Act led to the formation 
of an 11-member board of trustees 
and an Executive Officer, appointed 
by the Government from the IAS 
cadre. The board of trustees was 
aided by a virtual army of another 
6,500 employees. ' 

“The full rigours of control and 
supervision by the Commissioner, 
Endowments Department, which is 
essential for smaller temples for 
effectively supervising the trust 
properties are actually working as 
an administrative disincentive in 
such a huge organisation like the 
Tirumala-Tirupathi Devasthanams”, 
states Mr P. C. Chowdary, Minister 
of Endowments and Municipal Ad¬ 
ministration. “Compulsion of events 
and necessities contributed to the 
appointment of a senior IAS officer 
as an Executive Officer. In the light 
of the past experience, the Govern¬ 
ment has decided to have a sepa¬ 
rate self-contained enactment for 
the better administration of the 
temple”. 

The Bill which was preceded by 
an Ordinance promulgated by the 
Governor on May 18, seeks to- ap¬ 
point a Governing Board constituted 
by the Government. The Board in¬ 
cludes three legislators. The new 
arrangement gives greater power to 
the Executive Officer. Apart from 
various intricate administrative 
tasks, the Executive Officer is also 
empowered “by order to prohibit 
within the Tirumala hills (a) begg¬ 
ing by any person, (b) straying of 
any cattle, pigs or dogs, (c) posses¬ 
sion. use or consumption of any in¬ 
toxicating liquor or drug, (d) posses¬ 
sion, preparation or consumption of 
meat or other foodstuffs containing 
meat, (e) slaughter, killing or maim¬ 
ing of any animal or bird for any 
other purpose and (f) gaming (sic) 
with cards, dice, counters, money 
or other instruments of gaming. Any 
person contravening an order made 
by the Executive Officer shall be 
punishable with imprisonment which 
may extend to three months or with, 
fine which may extend to Rs 500 or 
both.” 

“This provision is at once ambigu¬ 
ous and gives too much of power 
over silly things to the Executive 
Officer”, observes Mrs Kesava Rao, 
a Congress (1) leader. “For instance, 
consumption of meat is forbidden, 
what about eggs, ram laddus (vege¬ 
tarian eggs) and fish? And then 
#ou know how long pilgrims have 
to wait to have the darsPan of the 
Lord. In case they want to relax 
and indulge in an innocent game ol 
cards, after the darshan, should 
they be made to pay the stiff fine 


Andhra Government 
takes over Tirupati 

Is Channa Reddy being vindictive 


I NDIA’S most popular and ancient 
religious supermarket at Tirupati 
is to be brought under direct con¬ 
trol of the Andhra Pradesh Govern¬ 
ment. The State Legislative Assem¬ 
bly has already approved the Bill “to 
provide for the better administra¬ 
tion and governance of the Tirumala- 
Tirupatbi Devasthanams". The Op¬ 
position Parties and some dissident 
Congress(I) legislators are of the 
opiniou that it is wrong for a Gov¬ 
ernment professing secularism to 
directly control any temple. Be¬ 
sides. corrupt Ministers are capable 
of colluding with the puppet temple 
administrators and swindling the 
ever-increasing wealth of Tirupati. 

Situated at Tirumala in Chittoor 
district, the main temple dedicated 
to Lord Venkateswara (also known 
as Balaji) is perched at a height of 
3.000 feet and is surrounded by 40 
smaller temples dedicated to other 
Vaishnava deities. Tirupati town at 
tbc foothill has a population of 
38.000. Tne temple alone attracts 
20.000 people daily. Despite wide¬ 
spread allegations of corruption, 
mismanagement, chicanery and 
skulduggery, it is the best adminis¬ 
tered temple-complex in the country. 
According to a conservative estimate 
the annual income is nearly Rs 14 
crores. It has bank deposits of Rs 
30 crores and the extensive public 
properties it owns, are worth an¬ 
other Rs 50 crores. 

Historically the temple is said to 
have existed from the first century 
A.D. It has of course undergone a 
great many changes over the cen¬ 
turies. „ Its popularity increased 
when the Hindu philosopher Rama¬ 
nuja visited it in the I2th century. 
Legend has it that Ramanuja drag¬ 
ged himself to the top on his bleed¬ 
ing knees. Royal patronage, parti¬ 
cularly during the reign of Krishna 
Deva Raya, contributed to the popu¬ 
larity and wealth of the temple- 
complex. 

The popularity of the temple 
soared ironically, when it was con¬ 
trolled by the Muslim rulers. That 
the Muslims did not dare destroy 
the temple made the Hindus think 
20 



Tirumala Tirupati temple 


and spend three months in a jail ?” 
Another provision .of the Bill that 
came under severe attack is the one 
which says that the funds of Tiru- 
mala-Tirupati Devastbanams shall T>e 
deposited jn banks or treasuries or 
invested in securities only accord¬ 
ing to guidelines which may be is¬ 
sued by the Government in this 
connection. “Already there are any 
number of charges that the Chier 
Minister's second daughter-in-law, an 
employee of a bank, has been pres¬ 
sing businessmen to deposit large 
sums with the branch she’s working 
for ”, says Rama Rao. the softspoken 
Janata legislator. 

The only provision in the Bill 
which is hailed as constructive is the 
increase in the contribution (of Rs 7 
lakhs now) towards the maintenance 
of Sri Venkateswara University. The 
temple's board incidentally main¬ 
tains 22 colleges and schools, inclu¬ 
ding the Sri Venkateswara College, 
New Delhi, homes for the aged, so¬ 
cial welfare centres and a couple of 
hospitals. The “age" clause in the Bill 
prohibits a person who has held the 
office of the chairman for two con¬ 
secutive terms from re-appointment 
for a third term in continuation. It 
is interesting to note that Mr Chelli- 
kani Anna Rao, the ex-chairman of 
TTD, has filed a writ against hu 
suspension order and is seeking to 
restrain the Government from pro¬ 
ceeding against him. Anna Rao 
will not be able to join the Thir u- 
mala Tiru pa ti Devasthanam (TTD), 
which he has served in various capa¬ 
cities for 45 years even if he can 
to score victory against the Govern¬ 
ment order. 

The charges against Anna Rao in¬ 
clude Hying to the USA on three 
occasions at the cost of the TTD. 
Rao’s son resides in Buffalo, USA. 
He is accused of depositing TTD 
funds in various scheduled banks 
including Vijaya Bank against com¬ 
missions in addition to getting jobs 
for his relatives. He is also charged 
with using the staff car for private 
purposes and not maintaining a log 
bo ok for two years, misuse of the 
TTD telephone facilities resulting in 
a loss of Rs 7,255.50, occupation ol 
a TTD house for about four years 
without proper authorisation and 
without paying any rent, thus 
causing a loss of Rs 79,200. Selling 
gold in Bombay in 1977 in the 
absence of trustees causing a loss of 
several lakhs, is another charge 
levelled against him. 

Anna Rao, who claims that he 
has been striv ing t o put down corrup¬ 
tion in the TTD right from the 
times he put his foot down on the 
“ pandas” business and got them to 
perform the duties of temple-guides, 
has denied all the charges against 
him, furnishing valid documents, in¬ 
cluding the letters from the Hindu 
Temple Society, USA which invited 
him to help them set up the Sri 
Venkateswara Temple in Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He was sacked on r 
November 4, 1978: preceding the 1 

dismissal he had received a cryptic ff 
telegram at his son’s residence in u 
Buffalo from the trustees asking ■« 
him to rush back to India. 5 


Incidentally, Mr Vengal Rao, the the widespread corruption and greed 
ex-CM and Anna Rao were very for monev. 

close. And Dr Channa Reddy, it is From the pimps who assure you 
alleged, would try to drive into the that thev will procure “virgin college 

wilderness all Vengal Rao men left students” in the Tirupati township 

in the Administration. Dr Reddy, a (where liquor is available at any 

regular visitor to the temple, did go hour of the day and night) to the 

there on a thanksgiving mission temple employees who can adopt 

after he was sworn in as Chief you as a relative and take you into 

Minister. Anna Rao was then in the temple without standing in the 

Delhi attending a Sanskrit con- serpentine queue (for a small con¬ 
ference. Some months later when sideration of course), you cannot 

Dr Channa Reddy again visited help wondering how a holy temple- 

Tirupati to inaugurate a TTD financ- town can be so commercialised, 
ed college building, the chairman The old-world devotees of Lord 
Was attending to some temple work Venkateswara believe that any 

, Jl he Dakshina Kannada district person who steals from the Tirupaii 

IB; Karnataka. Naturally the relation- coffers will be punished terribly by 

ship between the two deteriorated the deity. And yet insiders will tell 

aWiftly thereafter. Of course. Dr you sordid stories of how money 

Reddy has denied the accusation vanishes when the staff of 30 sort 

thft he has taken umbrage In the out the previous day’s offerings in 

dBajrman's inability to be present the "hundi”. Currency notes of 

on two consecutive visits of his. various denominations constitute the 

The residents and pilgrims to “hundi” collection, followed by gold 

Tirupati do not -understand why only ornaments. Often unusual items 

Anna Rao should be prosecuted, like daggers, guns, and art objects 

Despite their great faith in the are also found, 

sanctity and miraculous powers of 
Lord Venkateswara levelheaded 

pilgrim^ cannot help observing ARTHUR PAIS. Hyderabad 
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Back from the dead 


So his parents claim, but neighbours think differently 

r could have been a mystery Kapoor, a businessman, died after a 
thriller taken straight from short illness at the local M. Y. Hos- 
Agatha Christie. An Indore couple, pital. This was the fifth tragedy in 
Mr and Mrs Bansilal Kapoor, claims the Kapoor family, which had lost 
that their eight-year-old son. Kama!, two sons and two daughters earlier, 
cremated after his death in a local Kamal was cremated at the Juni 
hospital on June 18, 1972, “came Indore crematorium, 
back to life" after one month. The The sad and the unexpected death 
boy, who lives with the Kapoors, of the only surviving son cast a pall 
says, without batting an eyelid, “I’ve of gloom over the family. Kamal’s 
returned from heaven" ! passing was an added heartache to 

The story begins in 1972 when his elder sister, Vijayalakshmi. “She 
Kamal, the only son of Mr Bansilal is religious by nature,” said Mr Ka- 
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poor, “but after the death of her 
brother, she stopped offering prayers 
to God because He had failed to save 
her brother. One day, while passing 
through a temple, 1 offered prayer 
to God. Lakshmi was with me and 
when I asked her to do the same, 
she refused, saying she would not 
believe in God as long as her brother 
did not return. 

“It was July 18, exactly one month 
after the death of Kamal" recalled 
Mr Kapoor. “I went to the M. Y. 
Hospital to supply sauce, which is 
mv business. Just outside the hospi¬ 
tal I saw a boy who looked exactly 
like Kama!. I was astounded, but 
brushed off the idea from my mind 
and proceeded. But the boy followed 
me—I was on a bicycle—and e'ven 
as I was discussing the strange 
coincidence with one of my regular 
customers, he came there. Ultimately, 
at the advice of my friends, and also 
out of sheer pity, I took the shelter¬ 
less boy home after reporting the 
matter to the police.” 

“He recognised every one of us,” 
said Mrs Kapoor who believes, along 
with her husband, that the boy is 
their dead son. . Mrs Kapoor claims 
that the boy not onlv resembled 
Kamal in appearance but also had 
similar habits. He recognised the bed 
in which he used to sleep and even 
had an scar on the tongue, similar 
to one that Kama] had. 

The news of the strange occur¬ 
rence spread like wildfire in the dty 
and there was a tremendous rush to 
see the boy. Traffic "'as disrupted in 
the Zinsi area, where the Kapoors 
used to live then, and ultimately the 
boy was made to sit in a first floor 
balcony to satisfy the curiosity of 
the thousands of onlookers who had 
gathered to see him. The local dai¬ 
lies front-paged the sensational news 
along with photographs of the new¬ 
found celebrity. “People came to 
see him,” recalled Mr Kapoor, “from 
as far as Ratlam and Ujjain”. 

T HE boy who claims to be Kamal 
says that he has returned from 
heaven! He says that he saw the 
various Hindu gods there and after 
one month— during which period he 
was given bananas and rice to eat— 
he returned to the earth on "a 
black horse”. Then, he says “There, 
in the backyard of the hospital, 1 
saw my papa,” said the boy. 

“Did you recognise him?” 

“Oh, yes,”Wasthe prompt answer. 
Last year, a local hypnotist tried 
to bring him into a trance but ama¬ 
zingly enough, even though the boy 
is mentally weak for his 14 years, he 
could not even be brought into the 
“first stage” of a trance. 

But most of the former neighbours 
of the Kapoors—they have shifted 
from their old Zinsi residence to 
another locality—who had seen both 
the dead boy and his ‘reincarnation’ 
refuse to believe the popular story, 
which they term “concocted”. “He 
was not at all like Kamal, though 
there was a resemblance”, said Ram- 
kishan, the Kapoors’ former landlord. 
Many other people in the area cor¬ 
roborated that the boy, who at first 


claimed that bis name was Shivaji, 
was a bit taller than KamaL Kamal 
was fair, while the former was com¬ 
paratively dark. Even Mr Kapoor 
accepted that the boy’s voice was 
different from Kamal’s. “But perhaps 
even God could not provide an exact 
replica,” he reasoned. 

Ramkishan’s wife said that the 
boy was very dirty “and looked like 
a roadside beggar” when be came. 
According to the Kapoors, he was 
wearing a shirt and pants which did 
not belong to Kama!. "But he was 
wearing the same red thread which 
was around Kamal's neck, claimed 
Mrs Kapoor. 

What is more, the boy knew and 
spoke Marathi—a fact denied by the 
Kapoors, who are Punjabi, but con¬ 
firmed by their neighbours, and also 
corroborated by one of the news¬ 
paper reports published at that time. 
One of the neighbours, Ramswarup. 
said that the boy failed to recognise 


any of them after bis alleged return 
from heaven. “It was sheer propa¬ 
ganda work,” said Chhotelal Parmar, 
who runs a barber’s shop in the 
area. Motilal, a ktrana shop owner, 
said that the boy was quite different 
from Kamal, though their features 
did tally somewhat. 

What this correspondent found 
specially surprising was the fact that 
though the Kapoors keep a family 
album, in which there are photo¬ 
graphs of not only all the other 
family members but also of distant 
relatives, they do not have even one 
photograph of their dead son. 

Bnt the last word is Mr Kapoor’s 
who challenges the cynics: “If thjs 
boy is not Kamal, who is he?” No 
one has come to claim him, though 
his case was widely publicised. And 
so the boy continues to live with the 
Kapoors, as Kamal. 


N. K. SINGH. Indore 


END OF THE MAFIA 'GR AN DFATHER* 



An vjiidentified police inspector benas over the body of Mafia 
chieftain. Carmine Cal ante shortly after he was gunned down with 
automatic weapons in an Italia * restaurant in' Brooklyn on July 12. 
An associate of the Mafia bens, Nino CoppoNa, who was kasaiina 
with him, was also killed m the attack. It has been seven yean 
since the last Mafia boss was slain: Joey Gallo woe the last victim 
m 19 72, hut a* a result of I he war that followed, 19 men were 
hdled. Carmine Calante had ast s g on i s ed hie cofl ea g o es because of 
his high-handed style of operation and further bemuse he allowed 
himself to be publicised as the Mafia beau. On Juste 25 this year 
some of the national and. New York Mafia bones held a clandes¬ 
tine meeting at a New York hotel to try and decide what they 
would do regarding Gatante .and police u suroe s feel that the deci¬ 
sion to eUmtnate him mam ham Men token Owe night. Golante 
had conducted Ms operatkms from a tittle kruHeanmg establish¬ 
ment in Lower Metuksdhm. Though people seat derkhetn behind 
his bach that he was more of a grqnd fm her than a godfather, they 
still paid their r e spect s fc> the 7 0 y ea r old em-bm* os he went on hw 
duly walks. 
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NXIETIES that the end 
of the princely order 
would spell the doom of 
Indian arts and crafts 

_ _ -I were clearly unfounded. 

n the post-Independence era. not 
only have they flourished at home 
but have also found considerable 
interest abroad. Classical music and 
dance, painting and sculpture, hand- 
woven fabrics and handicrafts — all 
have benefited from modern show¬ 
manship and presentation techni¬ 

ques. 

Only one element of India’s 

material culture lagged behind : The 
rich diversity of its culinary arts. 
The lavish banquets of the princely 
courts had given full scope to the 
great cooks of the past to transform 
a meal into an epicurean event. 
When the royal kitchens were cut 
down in their scope, these cooks fell 
on bad days. They spent their later 
vears training their offspring, work¬ 
ing in clubs and private wealthy 
houses, recounting the tales of their 
days of glory when they turned out 
this exotic dish or that. In the big 
dties, knowledgeable citizens sought 
out choice Mughalai food in select 
localilies like Jama Masjid in Delhi, 
Muhammedali Road in Bombay apd 
the Nakhoda Mosque in Calcutta. 
Hotels and restaurants made desul¬ 
tory efforts at providing Europeah 
cuisine while good regional Indian 
cooking hardly ventured beyond the 
threshold of private homes. 

But all this has changed now. 
Food is constantly in the news — 
be it Indian. European or Chinese. 
Hotels and restaurants vie with each 
other to attract patrons. According 
to the executive chef of a Delhi 
hotel, not one worthwhile specialist 
in Mughal cuisine can be found now 
in the old quarters of the city. He 
also revealed that expertly turning 
out Chinese food in many places 
were bright young Indians, often 
trained in the catering colleges of 
Bombay and Delhi. 

The revival began slowly at first, 
almost imperceptibly. Travel agents 
and hotels watched with fascination 
as Europeans and American tourists 
made judicious experiments with 
Indian food as much a part of their 
experience as visits to famous land¬ 
marks. What started off slowly in 
the Sixties developed into a full- 
fledged element of the marketing 
programme of the hotel chains. It is 
but natural that Delhi should provide 
the finest opportunity for the revival 
«f culinary arts. Firstly, as the 
capital, it has the largest number of 
resident foreigners as well as Indians 
who entertain for business. Second¬ 
ly, Delhi attracts the largest number 
of tourists for any single city in the 


HAFEEZ NOORANI reports on the revival 
of haute cuisine in Delhi. 



Bukhara, the new restaurant at the Maurya 


Cranes on the Machan menu 



country. Thirdly, the capital, is the 
venue of many international confer¬ 
ences and seminars. Finally, a very 
important reason : Delhi has a long 
enough winter for the gourmet’s 
pleasure. 

The Ashoka comes to mind as the 
first modern hotel in Delhi, built on 
j scale that echoes the concept ol 
New Delhi’s designer, Lutyens. It Is 
here that the foundations were laid 
for the capital to become a goui 
met’s delight. Roger Moncourt, the 
doyen of chefs in Delhi, spent 13 of 
his 21 years in India at the Ashoka, 
shaping a tradition of excellence In 
European cuisine which is now nur¬ 
tured by young Indian chefs. Mon¬ 
sieur Moncourt now reigns over the 
kitchens of the Maurya, about which 
more later. 

The Rotiss<*rie and the Peacock at 
the Ashoka provide menus of well- 
tried European and Indian speciali¬ 
ties. The quality of cooking Is good 
in these and other restaurants of 
hotels in the Ashoka group, part of 
the Government-owned Tourism De¬ 
velopment Corporation. There are 
other hotels in the chain, which have 
developed specialities. The Santoor 
at the Ranjit, for example, provides 
a good selection of Kashmiri dishes 
while the Woodlands housed in the 
complex of the Lodhi attracts huge 
crowds with its famous Udipi cuisine. 






The Akbjr, too, draws consistently 
large crowds to its restaurant called 
Sheesh Mahal. The Mandarin at the 
Janpath is a popular rendezvous for 
lunch. 

HE Oberoi has three 
restaurants, one in each 
of the major cooking 
traditions, that can all 
boast of good fare. The 
Mughal Room serves a wide range 
of Mughalai and tandoor dishes for 
vegetarians as well as non-vegeta¬ 
rians. But the speciality is the 
Kashmiri thali which provides, a 
unique opportunity to sample some 
of the famous lamb and chicken 
dishes of the Valley. The Mughal 
Boom is perhaps the only Indian 
restaurant in a Delhi S-star hotel 
that serves knlfi, a very delicious 
Pista kulfi at that. 

Rooftop Chinois has a fine range 
of Chinese dishes, both of the Can¬ 
ton variety and the increasingly 
popular Szechwan style which is 
more akin to Indian cuisine. The 
menu lists Pumpkin soup. Peking 
Chicken and Whole Roast Suckling 
Pig among the specialities that can 
be prepared at advance notice of at 
least 24 hours. 

The pride of Oberoi restaurants is, 
appropriately enough, called the Taj. 
In a decor that echoes the graceful 
arches and fluid lines of Mughal 
architecture, the restaurant serves 
some of the finest samples of Euro¬ 
pean cuisine. In the present menu 
of the Taj. the young Austrian chef. 
Helmut Mayer, has incorporated 
some of the dishes that proved 
popular in last year's highly success¬ 
ful festival of Austrian toon. 

A party of four diners selected 
dishes that constituted a good test of 
Chef Mayer's team of cooks. To be¬ 
gin with there was the Escabeche a 
la Mazagran (cold chicken in white 
wine) and Cocquille de Cervelle a la 
Metternich (slices of poached brain 
and mushrooms, prepared in Sauce 
Du voile and gratinated with cheeae) 
The mam course consisted of an 
Escalope de Veau Viennoise (a veal 
escalope with a crust which is crap 
but not hard and which, in the 
mouth, quickly separates from the 
meat). The other Austrian main 
dish was E mince de Foie d’Agneau 
Styrienne (lamb liver cooked in a 
malt vinegar sauce — very popular 
in southern Austria). The Fondue 
came with a range of sauces, con¬ 
cocted by Chef Mayer himself, each 
with a distinctive taste. Outstanding 
among them were the Apple and 
Mustard sauce and the Tomato and 
Bed Wine sauce For dessert the 
parly chose the Biscuit Glace Fran- 
rillion. This consists of a coffee ice- 
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cream sponge roll (not to be confus¬ 
ed with an ice cream roll). The 
topping of whipped cream and cho¬ 
colate flakes established beyond 
doubt that this delicious combination 
is not meant for serious-minded 
weight watchers. 

Barely 29 years old, Chef Mayes 
worked at the Vienna Intercontinen¬ 
tal for seven years. Matching him 
in youthful brilliance is B. B. Sood 
who is 27 and is currently the Assis¬ 
tant Food and Beverages Manager 
at the Oberoi Continental Mr Sood 
spent a year at the Hotel School ot 
Paris and worked later at the Lyons 
tnier-Continental before returning to 
India. Good humoured banter bet¬ 
ween the two young men perhaps 
symbolises the new technique being 
infused into cooking in our major 
hotels. 

One cannot but admire the fine 
effort to attract gourmets, both 
foreign and Indian, that is the Tan- 
door at Hotel President on Asaf Ali 
Road. Evidence of a sense of mar¬ 
keting is provided by the text on the 
first page of the menu,. It describes 
the characteristics of cooking in the 
clay oven. ‘Our kitchen is not a 
restricted area’ the menu states, ‘nor 
are our recipes and cooking methods 
a trade secret from our guests. 
Please ask the hostess to arrange for 
« demonstration, if so desired’. 
Gracious Ms Nina Sarin certainly 
guides the patrons expertly in select¬ 
ing from the menu. 

Shahnaz is truly the pride of the 
house. A tandoori chicken that not 
too many restaurants in Delhi can 
match. Another speciality is the 
chicken kabab fomented in Tresh 
garlic and grilled in the tandoor. 
There are a dozen other kababs 
from the tandoor, either of chicken, 
lamb or fish. 

Tandoor offers an exotic chicken 
curry, named ‘Pakeeza’ after the 
popular movie. It consists of tender 
legs of chicken cooked in a rich 
curry which includes coconut and al¬ 
monds. Mutton Patiala with slices of 
chicken in a masala curry is worth 
trying, for the enterprising, there 
is ‘Shiraz’ a brain curry described as 
the favourite delicacy of the ladies 
of the Mughal harems. The excel¬ 
lence of the tandoor is manifest in 
vet another fashion — the range of 
naans and rotis. Worthy of special 
mention are ‘Khnrmee’ (a naan 
flavoured with garlic and fresh 
tomato) and Taftan’ (a naan en¬ 
riched with egg, milk and yoghurt). 

ND then came 1978 AD. 

In this year, two major 

Indian hotel chains open 

ed their doors to reveal 
Ja breathtaking display of 
elegant decor and a spread of good 
food that would satisfy the most 
fastidious. The Taj Mahal Hotel of 
Bombay celebrated its 75th year by 
opening its namesake in the capital 
Modern hotel marketing techniques 
are evident everywhere. Detailed 
surveys were carried out among 
Delhi’s diplomatic corps and the 
potential Indian patrons to determine 
food preferences. Each restaurant 


has been conceived as an entity and 
everything stays studiously aligned 
to the concept — the decor, the 
uniforms of the staff and the menus. 
The concepts are crystallised in the 
names of the restaurants, all of them 
symbolising man’s expression of 
wealth and elegance. There is the 
Haveli, the airy home of the rich, 
for Indian food; the House of Ming, 
recalling the Chinese dynasty of that 
name; the Captain’s Cabin, where 
the fruits of the sea are served, and 
finally the Machan — the hunting 
lodge. 

The Machan is a total experience 
in every way — the decor, the menu, 
the food and the hours it operates. 
It is a fascinating concept Game of 
all kinds can be seen,from the hunt¬ 
ing lodge iu the jungle, depending 
upon the time of the day. Similarly, 
the new restaurant at the Taj com¬ 
bines the cuisine of the world with a 
24-hour service which rises to a cres¬ 
cendo in the evening. The owl on 
the post-midnight menu is no deter* 
rent to the mod set of Delhi. A 
talse-ceiling of matting and wood 
constitutes the roof of the Machan 
with tiles that simulate a rough 
flooring of cement and red earth. 
Chandeliers are shaped as hurricand 
lamps — three huge ones and many ’ 
small — extending the atmosphere of 
the hunting lodge. Walls covered 
with jungle scenes and the lush 
green garden visible through the 
large glass windows complete the 
setting. Young men under the com¬ 
mand of Ronnie Lobo, the master of 
the lodge, are dressed in appropriate 
Khaki, their ammunition bags holding 
the equipment for their own kind of 
shooting — ball pens and papers with 
which to shoot orders to the kitchen. 

And that is where 32-year-old 
Arvind Saraswata, the executive 
chef, directs his team of young 
cooks. He has spent all his eleven 
years of work with the Taj Group, 
his first job after a three-year diplo¬ 
ma in Hotel Management and Cater¬ 
ing. The Taj in Bombay, the Hilton 
in London, the Coromandel in Mad¬ 
ras and Chef Saraswata was ready 
to display his fine synthesis of culi¬ 
nary arts at the Machan. 

But first a word about the menus 
which are masterpieces in their field. 
There are three of them : The 
breakfast menu, featuring a beauti¬ 
ful illustration of Sarus Cranes in 
early morning light, the one for the 
main meals served from 11 a.m. to 3 
p.m. and from 7 p.m. to midnight. 
The spotted deer, the Mon, the tiger 
and the wild ass in natural settings 
adorn the pages. The third menu 
cr.lied "The Night Owler’ operates 




From midpight to 6 a.m. Unlike the 
other two, this menu in black-and- 
white carries a striking photograph 
of an owl surprised by the electronic 
flash. 

The dishes on this menu are no 
less surprising for the hour! Besides 
the standard coffee shop fare, there 
is a Mutton Biryani in Hyderabad! 
style and a Dutch East Indies Crepe 
that should delight the vegetarian 
gourmet. It consists of diced mush¬ 
rooms, pimento, capsicum and bean 
sprouts — all enveloped in a lightly 
made crepe sauted in butter and 
covered with a special Machan sauce. 

Keeping company to the standard 
breakfast items are idli, dosa and 
uthapam from the South Indian 
breakfast. But innovation lies in 
presenting two specialities of Bom¬ 
bay : Pao Bbaji and Pao Keema. 
Fashionable Bombayites looking for 
midnight meals discovered these 
items in the bylanes of Bombay 
where handcarts and pavement 
stalls catered to the industrial work¬ 
ers on late shifts. Pau Bhaji consists 
of a variety of diced vegetables — 
cauliflower, tomato, capsicum and 
potatoes — sauted in butter, with the 
green herbs raising an appetising 
aroma. The pau (Portuguese for 
bread) is Bombay bread halved and 
rubbed on the same tava or griddle 
in which the vegetables have been 



tried. Pau Keema also called 'Nan 
chaap’ in Bombay is delicious mince 
mutton cooked in a lagan over a low 
fire. The fat simmering with ghee 
aids in generating the flavour. 
The Machan steadily serves 80 to 
100 portions per day of these Bom¬ 
bay specialities which, in moving to 
Delhi, have retained the full authen¬ 
ticity of their appetising flavours. 
These items also feature in the main 
menu which almost _ reads like the 
menuship of the United Nations. 

Rubbing shoulders with an authen¬ 
tic Moussaka (a Greek favourite 
combining minced mutton with brin- 
jals and tomatoes in a rich cheese 
sauce and served with rice) and 
Pork Chops Belgic, are Keow Warn 
from Thailand (a fiery chicken cur¬ 
ry) and Prawn Tempura from Japan. 
The famed cooking of Burma, for the 
first time, finds a home in a Delhi 5- 
star hotel. There is _ the MAH-MI 
soup which is a delicate blend of 
chicken and shrimp bouillon, bean 
sprouts and egg noodles, lightly 
spiced for flavour. Burma also con¬ 
tributes a main dish in the form of 
Panthe Koshwe (pronounced pan- 
thay-koshway), a chicken carry which 
is very mildly spiced and served on 
a bed of egg noodles. The Kaju 
Paneer curry from Kerala should 


Specially attract vegetarians looking 
for variety. 

TC’S Welcomhotel chain 
has maintained a close 
association with history 
When entering the 
J capital with a prestigious 
new addition, ITC chose to call it 
The Maurya. This flashback to 4th 
century BC combines with 20th cen¬ 
tury comforts, aptly illustrating the 
claim 'A mingling of great traditions’. 
The restaurants, too, continue this 
blend of antiquity with demands of 
modern lifestyle. There are as many 
,as six of them offering a wider 
choice than any other hotel In Delhi 
and ranging from the Mediterranean 
to the Far East. 

Takshila, the name brings forth a 
procession of history. Sitting in 
Maurya’s rooftop restaurant of this 
.name, one has enough opportunity 
to think back while gazing at the 
panorama of burgeoning Delhi. As 
the menu explains, this restaurant 
offers Mediterranean fare—with spe¬ 
cial touches of Spanish, French and 
Italian — ‘in acknowledgement of 
the debt that Takshila owes to the 
cultural influences of the West’. 
Here, the grandmaster. Roger Mon¬ 
court, presents a bewildering array 
of his art. With a gentle, guiding 
hand he has trained his young 
Indian staff to produce a Vichys- 
soise Fn.ppe which can compare 
with the finest in Paris itself. 

The chef’s own creation is Gratin 
de Langouste ‘Maurya’. This con¬ 
sists of a lobster sauted in butter, 
combining mushrooms, tomatoes, red 
wine and cream and baked with 
Swiss Gruyere cheese. Aptly describ¬ 
ed as the gourmets’ treat is Poulet 
en Cocotle ‘SouvarofF. Braised chic¬ 
ken with goose liver pate and wine 
sauce is cooked in a cocotle and 
served with buttered potatoes and 
carrots. The desserts are no less ex 
citing and deserving special mention 
are Parfait Glace ‘Mont Blanc’ (a 
dessert with a chestnut flavour) and 
•Profiterolles au Praline’ (a dessert 
with vanilla ice cream topped with 
a cream almond sauce). Chef Mon- 
court’s creations are also offered in 
the coffee shop ‘Amrapali’, where 
they share the menu with the artis¬ 
try of another great cook — Imtiaz. 

Burly and bewhiskered Imtiaz Is 
the fourth generation of cooks from 
Lucknow, dating back to the times 
when the traditions of the Awadh 
court under Wajid Ali Shah were 
still extant in that city of elegance 
and culture. Given the opportunity, 
Imtiaz will willingly explain how his 
team in the kitchen meets the chal¬ 
lenge of preparing ancient recipes 
under today’s conditions. In a tour 
of his kitchen, he shows how broiler 
chicken is ‘brought around’ to receive 
the full flavours of the curries and 
masalas. „ ,, ... .. 

Mayur and Bukhara offer the 
Indian delicacies prepared under the 
supervision of Imtiaz. Carefully exe¬ 
cuted marketing concepts are abun¬ 
dantly visible here. Echoing the vib¬ 
rant hues of the peacock — green, 
blue and turquoise — the restaurant, 



too, provides three colourful cookir.g 
traditions of northern India: The 
Kashmiri, the Punjabi and the Mugh- 
alai. Kofta Curry and Gushtafa offer 
a peep into the cuisine of the 
Valley, famous for using lamb more 
than chicken. Methi Chaman is a 
tasty vegetarian speciality. The 
menu goes beyond the popular 
Mughalai dishes to offer something 
different. There is the Murgh Akbari 
(chicken stuffed with dry fruits and 
cottage cheese and cooked in a 
brown curry) and Moong Gosht (a 
lamb curry with lentils). In a wide 
range of Punjabi dishes Tandoon 
Chooza, Tmtiazi’ and Aloo Mumtaz 
carry the chef’s personal seal of 
merit. . „ 

It is the Bukhara that has really 
revived ip Delhi the appreciation of 
good tandoori cooking of the North 
West Frontier. In a rustic setting of 
stone walls and log tables and seats, 
young men and women in the mess 
of the Pathans briskly move about 
serving food. In full gcizcL of Pat¬ 
rons, turbaned chefs work at the 
Tandoor or the day oven. The menu 
is painted on tablets of wood and 
aprons replace napkins to prevent 
food juices running over the diners 
clothes. Selecting from the wide, 
range of tandoori specialities is a 
challenge. There is the Sikandan 
Raan (Leg of lamb marinated in 
rum and spices), Murgh Mala! 
Kabab (pieces of chicken manna ted 
with cheese rream, lime Juice and 
chillies) and Jhinga Yabosch (giant 
prawns given the tandoor treatment). 
The menu also carries a delicious 
paya which is offered in the Maynr 
is ‘Nahari’. 

Besides the standard range of 
naans, the two restaurants offer 
some other varieties. The Bukhara 
offers a crisp Pudina (Mint) Paratha 
and Makki ki Roti; the Mayur 
matches them with Mughalai Para¬ 
tha and Keema naan. Both restau¬ 
rants offer an identical _ range of 
sweets, with some additions in the 
Mayur. Common to both are Shabe 
Tukra, Shakora Phirni and Chenna 
Kheer. 

Clearly, the cuisine of Delhi is 
anything but static. Two clear trends 
are visible. There is a trend towards 
fast food for working meals in 
which pizzas and hamburgers share 
the menu with idlis. dosas and chan- 
na bbaturas. There is, uni.ustakably, 
the other trend: The revival of inte¬ 
rest in good cooking from the vari¬ 
ous cuisines, domestic and foreign. 
In time, a new set of chefs may 
come up experimenting to produce a 
synthesis of cooking which will en¬ 
joy a life span to match that of the 
Mughal school. a 
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One down, 
three to go 

ASHIS RAY reports from 
Edgbaston on a tragedy (for 
India) in three innings 


IIPPING champagne and 
seemingly delighted with 
his team’s success, Eng¬ 
land’s captain Mike Bre- 
Jarley had several perti¬ 
nent observations to offer at the end 
of his team’s innings and 83 run vic¬ 
tory over India. Firstly, he was 
generous enough to point out that 
with an unfit Chandra filling the 
breach for an unavailable Bedi cou¬ 
pled with Amamath leaving the field 
in course of the English innings, it 
was tough on Venkpt in terms oi 
handling a woefully inadequate at 
tack, compelled as he was to over¬ 
bowl Kapil Dev. To supplement this 
view he asserted : “England would 
never go on tour without at least 


eight frontline bowlers in its ranks”. 
Predictably silent after the ignominy 
of his team being cut 40 size in less 
than four days on a passive track, 
Venkat nodded his approval to both 
remarks then in a rather sombre 
tone stressed : “The crucial moment 
was the devilish ball that got Gavas¬ 
kar out in the second innings.” 

There is no reason to dispute any 
of these comments, for there can be 
no two opinions about which was 
the superior side. But the assess¬ 
ments understandably omitted a 
reference to the umpiring. It was 
not for Brearley to raise the issue 
—. having no cause to begrudge any 
decision — and one suspects Ven- 
kat’s sense of savoir-faire precluded 
such criticism. However, the fact 
remains that some of the verdicts of 
Messrs Constant and Meyer did make 
native commentators and critics look 
the other way in embarrassment. It 
is perhaps unfair to pass judgment 
on the supervision, aided as media, 
men are in this country with a slow- 
motion television re-run of an event 
moments after it has occurred. But 
many will agree that the four rul¬ 
ings that went against India in the 
tie were distinguishable even with¬ 
out electronic assistance.' 


Wicket keener Boo Tat/lor runs out Gavaskar 




Bharat Reddy claims scalp of Brearley 
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Jubilation as uricket keeper Bob Taular. dismisses Vishwanath off Botham 


, Would it have made any dilterencs 
to the eventual outcome ? Possibly 
not, yet the margin of defeat .may 
not have been as humiliating as it 
actually was. The three-day games 
preceding the Test had evinced a 
fair amount of character and convic¬ 
tion in the tpurists’ batting, but an 
absence of the desired incisivencss 
in bowling and fielding. Confronted 
by a stiffer md more spirited oppo¬ 
sition, only the usual two — Gavas¬ 
kar and Vishwanath — looked cap¬ 
able of wielding the willow with any 
degree of authority and only Kapil 
Dev performed well with the ball. 
The fielding became increasingly rag¬ 
ged as the pressure mounted — 
Gavaskar conspicuously slovenly — 
whereas the catching was never real¬ 
ly tested since no downright difficult 
chance was extended. 

Of course, the pattern was set as 
soon as Venkat lost the toss. Excep¬ 
tionally for the West Midlands there 
wasn’t a speck of cloud in the sky. 
The easy-paced wicket was a tribute 
t to the craftsmanship of the Warwick¬ 





shire ground-staff. But as is gene¬ 
rally the case in England there was 
a*wind blowing front some direction 
or the other and, so, there existed a 
modicum of “purchase" for swing 
bowlers. Switched around to hurl it 
in with the breeze, young Kapil pro¬ 
ved exactly that, getting rid of 
Brearley and Randall with perfectly 
pitched outswingers. Both the bats¬ 
men attempted to push the ball 
square and only succeeded in snick¬ 
ing to debutant Bharat Reddy, who 
it must be said, actually did very 
well to hold Randall’s edge in v front 
of first slip. Prior to Brearley’s exil, 
there was an lbw appeal against 
Boycott when he had only scored 
7 runs. Shuffling to cover his stumps 
in the face of Kapil's off-cutter, the 
38-year-old veteran from Yorkshire"* 
stood his ground and was visibly re¬ 
lieved when the appeal was turned 
down. He missed his shots outside 
the off-stump a number of times and 
Kapil Dev continued to torment him. 
Ghavri’s bouncers also harried him 
— the solitary potent weapon this 
bowler seemed to possess — but 
Boycott proceeded to score 155. 

Graham Gooch, who had come 
and gone amidst the stubborn'"resis¬ 
tance at the other end, played’the 
innings spectators will remember 
most. This Essex player is still a bit 
“upright” and “square-on” in negotiat¬ 
ing the bowling, but on this occasion 
with his inherent quickness of eye 
and muscular frame, timed the ball 
impeccably. The 13 beefy hits to thed 
fence and the six to midwicket ofr 
Vekat bore ample evidence of these 
qualities. The fact that he failed 
to notch up his maiden hundred 
detracted little from a thoroughly 
enjoyable exhibition. The termina¬ 
tion of his pursuit was once more 
the work of the Kapil-Reddy alliance. 
Filling the breach, David Gower of 
Leicestershire was also quick to 
emphasise his propensities. 

Brearley delayed the declaration 
till Gower completed his double cen¬ 
tury—his highest knock in Test 
cricket and irrespective of the medio¬ 
cre bowling this was as enterprising 
as his two previous Test “tons". To¬ 
wards the latter stage of England’s 
gigantic innings, Botham with a hur- v , 
name S3 which included a towering*" 
six off Kapil, the man who ultimately 
clean bowled him, and Miller with 
an unbeaten 63 kept him company. 

It was not easy to steal the limelight 
away from a Gower riddling the 
cover ropes with exquisite drives, 
but Miller, the Derbyshire all- 
rounder better known for his off- 
spin bowling, demonstrated the cor¬ 
rect style of executing the hook. 

V ENKAT for no reason 
underbowled himself and 
in any event sent down 
far too many loose balls 
Itor a “trundler" cast in 
the role of checking the runs. 
He also made a few errors in 
the field in what was a most un-' 
enviable assignment for a captain. 
But as Brearley put It, leading a 
side can be such bliss with 633 runs 
in the kitty and no impediments to 









all-out aggression. The postpone' 

f jnt of the closure made no diffe* 
Ice to his plans of making early 
nts in India's batting armoury. 
While England had registered three 
century partnerships, none were 
presented by the visitors in their first 
outing. After Chauhan and Veng- 
sarkar had left early, Gavaskar and 
Vishwanath raised hopes of a memor¬ 
able stand. But an unforgivable 
error by Gavaskar and the sub¬ 
sequent run-out, cut short the part¬ 
nership and with it much of India's 
aspirations of avoiding the follow-on. 
Beaten a couple of times while try¬ 
ing to drive, the prodigious run- 
getter from Bombay had settled 
down to the machine-like efficiency 
which cricketers the world over have 
jjpnie to fear and respect Driving 
'beautifully on both sides of the 
wicket and steering harmless out- 
swingers down to third-man, the 
'architect* clipped one to midwicket 
and without paying heed to the 
movements of Randall at widish 
mid-on set off for. a single. That was 
it—Randall sent in a quick return 
tnd Taylor despite being caught off 
balance did not allow the oppor¬ 
tunity to slip by. 61 is what he 
scored, but as Colin Cowdrey 
decreed: “Randall may not have got 
very many runs, but with this piece 
of fielding he had surely saved 140”. 
For quite a while thereafter Vishwa¬ 
nath carved out the impression that 
his brother-in-law’s departure was 
Apt the end of the road. Unusually 
TiVcumspect, his wristy brilliance 
was kept in cold storage for the 
greater part of his contribution of 
78. It was all the more sad that he 
became a victim of a dubious judge¬ 
ment while playing forward to a ball 
from Edmonds spinning away from 
him. 


Of the rest. Amarnath recover 
ed from the back injury he suffered 
while bowling. Having emerged 
triumohant in bumper-hook duel 
with Botham—who had overshot the 
mark anyway by sending down no 
less than three short-pitched deli¬ 
veries in an over for three overs on 
the trot—the batsman, played over 
and inside a yorker from Willis to 
perish at 31. Reddy gave a better 
wount of himself than expected. 
Together with Venkati he was not 
ntimidated by the pace of Willis or 
the aerial gyrations of Hendrick and 
Hotham. It was a defiant and de¬ 
lightful ninth wicket association em¬ 
bellished as it was with the captain 
blasting Edmonds for two sixes it* 
me over. Alasl It was not good 
mough and the Indians were invited 
to bat a second time. 297 on a 
ticket that could be blamed only for 
he delivery that removed Chauhan 
was a sad commentary on a side’s re- 
tilieuce. . True, the light kept fluc¬ 
tuating while India batted, unlike 
he sunshine during the English 
nnings. 


\In the second innings Gavaskar 
spearheaded a cavalier first wickef 
Partnership of 124 runs With 
■liauhan. To the English he bore 
in ominous toucb, sweeping and 
1 riving with such disdain that the 



field was spreading out for a 
leather hunt. Yet the advance was 
halted — reaching 68 in quick time 
he received a beast of a ball from 
Hendrick, cocking up from a good 
length, which grazed the bat’s outer 
edge and his shoulder before carry¬ 
ing to third slip 

A second 50 of the match was 
Vishwanath’s destiny as well. But 
it was a lacklustre display. Lucky to 
be dropped* by Hendrick and not 
stumped by Taylor, the "pint-sized 
wizard” unleashed many a stroke 
without using his feet and finally 
fell to Botham’s outswinger to be 
caught behind the stumps. Amar¬ 
nath was also missed off Edmonds 
by Brearley, but any scope of it 
proving expensive was nullified by a 
lbw sentence extraordinary! How 
that incoming ball hitting the bats¬ 
man on the front would not have 
missed the leg-stump only the gentle¬ 
man concerned can explain. Thus 
it all crumbled. Six wickets falling 
like ninepins in the space of a 
meagre 26 runs and the curtain rung 


down at 253. The irrepressible Ian 
Botham’s five wickets—four of them 
with the second new ball bad in¬ 
flicted the maximum damage. But 
no praise can be too lofty for the 
nagging accuracy of Headrick in 
both innings. 

It is now abundantly clear that 
Gaekwad with his limited strnkeplay 
is a misfit at number five and Veng- 
sarkar with his bat lunging ahead 
of his pads is easy prey to any intelli¬ 
gent bowler. On the other hand 
Patel from the evidence of his form 
against the West Indies and New 
Zealand in the Prudential Cup is a 
more organized batsman than five 
vears ago and with the pitches like¬ 
ly to be on the slower side in this 
half of the summer and the bowling 
not excessively fast he could be the 
Ideal foil for Gavaskar and Vishwa¬ 
nath. As for Yashpal, his batting in 
the county games was a revelation 
and if anybody deserves a place in 
the side it is this talented North 
Zone star. Amarnath would be my 
choice for first wicket down. ■ 
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arapaOa Bane*iee 


A T CALCUTTA Airport, aa isola- || 
ted grassy enrlave near Hangar | 
Number 2 is called the “Hijack Bay”. £ 
On Wednesday, July 25, this enclave 5 
more than lived up to its name, it 3 
was occupied tor roughly 11 hours 5 
by a small blue-and-wnite Bangladesh >~ 
Biman Fokker Friendship. It all be¬ 
gan when, soon after the routine 
Jcssorc-Dacca flight took off, a 20- 
year-old Bangladeshi youth of me¬ 
dium build and height whipped out 
his toy pistol, an eight inch knife, 
placed a briefcase which he said con¬ 
tained a bomb in the aisle, bluffed 
that he had two associates among 
the passengers and told the pilot to 1 
fly to Calcutta. The drama finally 
ended at midnight, peacefully, with 
not a shot fired, when the stranded 
passengers were flown back to Dacca, 
aboard the same plane. 

"I want ten lakh US dollars, a 
Boeing 707 and a pilot irom Bangla¬ 
desh to fly me wherever I choose,” 
one of the passengers seated near 



the cockpit heard Nazrul Islam tell 
the Calcutta ground control officials 
over the plane’s radio. He negotiated 
with the West Bengal Home Secre¬ 
tary Mr Rathin Sengupla and the 
Bangladesh Deputy High Commissio¬ 
ner Mr Atiquzzaman. “You are de¬ 
manding ten lakh US dollars. This 
is impossible for a poor country like 
Bangladesh. And you want the money 
in ten hours. When the Japanese 
Red Army demanded 60 lakh US 
dollars the Japanese Government 
asked for at least a month’s time. 
The holy month of Ramzan is near¬ 
ing. Do not harm the passengers,” 
Mr Atiquzzaman told his trouble¬ 
some compatriot. 

Nazrul Islam was said to be ex¬ 
tremely rude with the passengers in 
the beginning, but later softened. He 
was apparently a Robin Hood of 
sorts. Once in the course of a mono¬ 
logue he told the passengers: “Peo 
pie are starving all over Bangladesh 
while you are enjoying this flight.” 
When a passenger wanted to go to 



IMIRMAL MITRA and SYED NISAR MEHDI ABDI describe how a lone Bangladeshi 
hijacked a Fokker Friendship in an impossible adventure. 
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Vital facts about Colds and Flu 
and how to fight these ailments 


“Anacin is a big help 
for quick relief from 
the miseries of colds 
and flu ” 

says Nurse Natalia D’Souza 



What causes colds and flu? How does Anacin help? 


Air-borne viruses from infected persons 
spread colds and flu. Normally, the 
body resists these viruses. But over¬ 
exertion or under-nourishment weak¬ 
ens the body and lowers resistance to 
infection. 

What are the symptoms? 

Bodyache, heaviness in the head, 
sneezing and a runny nose. Flu is often 
accompanied by shivering, discomfort 
and sweating. Cough, sore throat, loss 
of appetite and fatigue may follow. 

Can it lead to complications? 

Neglected cases may lead to pneumonia 
and infection of the upper respiratory 
tract. 


Anacin relieves the misery of colds and 
flu. Anacin is strong—it contains more 
of the pain-rcliever doctors most 
recommend all over the world. Anacin 
is trusted by millions. It is a com¬ 
bination of medicines like a doctor’s 
trusted prescription. So at the first 
signs of cold or flu take Anacin four 
times a day. 

What else should you do? 

• Drink plenty of fluids, boiled water, 
orange or sweet lime juice 

• Eat nourishing foods 

• Rest adequately 

• Gargle with antiseptic or salt water 

• Keep rooms properly ventilated 
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the toilet, be would turn suspicious, 
and follow him to the door of the 
toilet at the point of his long knife. 
After landing at Calcutta, he ordered 
everyone is surrender their wrist 
watches, bags and other valuables 
Khokon Roy, 19, was reluctant to 
oblige. He was grabbed by the arm, 
and forcibly deprived of his watch. 
The teenager collapsed in fright, to 
regain consciousness five hours later. 
The air hostess, Miss Molly, a dark 
young girl, was so scared, she cried 
almost incessantly, and had to be 
consoled by the passengers. 

Captain Rizvi, the pilot, showed 
more presence of mind. He tried to 
scare the hijacker by raising false 
alarms. Once, when the plane stood 
in the Hijack Bay, he warned Nazrui 
Islam about the possibility of an ex¬ 
plosion if the plane was not detached 
from the mobile ground generator 
which had caught fire. He wanted 
•some people to push the plane back¬ 
ward. The hijacker finally let flvu 
men get off. In the confusion, three 
people escaped, one running through 
the tall grass and two others cling¬ 
ing to the rear of a fire brigade 
vehicle that had come to put out the 
fire. 

From outside, the scene was one 
of uneasy calm for about 11 hours. 
While negotiations between the hijac¬ 
ker and the authorities continued, 
newsmen searched tor titbits and the 
police grew tense. One civil aviation 
jeep after another would approach 
the plane, then drive away. The 
hijacker’s patience began running 
nut. Maybe it was .lie heat inside 
the plane that did the trick. The fire 
in the generator latched on to the 
plane had stopped the ail condition¬ 
ing. Lunch was asked for around 2 
p in., and about the same time three 
passengers, a woman and her sick 
two-and-a-half-month-old baby and a 
person with breathing trouble, were 
released. An hour later, tea was deli¬ 
vered. 

Not willing to take any chances, 
the Indian authorities brought in re¬ 
inforcements on the double. A num¬ 
ber of Army and Air Foi ce personnel 
could be seen moving about in tbe 
control tower. In fact, two plane¬ 
loads of Indian commandos were 
flown in and started readying for 
action. 

At 5;45 p.m. some movements were 
visible in the cockpit. The pilot got 
off the plane, walked up to the nose 
and signalled for a vehicle with his 
arms. Shortly, an ambulance drove 
up and after some hesitation, the 
pilot left in it. 

Back in the control tower, we found 
two very worried men from the 
Japanese Consulate, who claimed 
there was a Japanese national among 
the passengers, talking to each other 
and persistently questioning the 
Briefing Officer. There was a torrent 
of telephone calls from Dacca, but 
the Calcutta Exchange was unable to 
connect them to the airport. For 
quite some time now all telephone 
links between the city and the air¬ 
port have been disrupted. Even now, 
only radio telephones are in opera¬ 
tion. The only messages that could 


be sent or received were on wireless. 
At least two officials whom we met 
said that the situation could havo 
been tackled much more effectively 
had the telephone links been availa¬ 
ble. In fact, when the drama was 
over, the Bangladesh Deputy High 
Commissioner Mr Atiquzzaman sent 
his message to Dacca on the Dum 
Dum wireless set. 

At about 6.45 p.m. the pilot Cap¬ 
tain Rizvi left the Tower after In¬ 
forming the officials that the hijacker 
would be surrendering. All the pas¬ 
sengers would first be released, but 
the hijacker would come out later. 
The decision had apparently been 
made after a lot of cajoling and 
persuasion by the pilot and the 
passengers. At one point the hijacker 
refused to let up, and threatened to 
commit suicide. The passengers pro¬ 
mised »o ensure his safety after 



sutrendoi : “Wc told him nothing 
would happen to him it he gave up, 
and his objective was quite impossi¬ 
ble. He replied ‘I shall see’ and 
finally had a word with Captain 
Rizvi, after which the Captain leit to 
tell the authorities,” said Mczbaddin, 
one of he passengers. “The hijacker 
then returned ail our possessions. 
That was our moment ot joy.” he 
added. At seven, in the faint light of 
dusk, we could see the passengers 
walking out of the plane wearily in 
a single file, jnd boarding an Indian 
Airlines bus that took them to tha 
VIP lounge. 

Meanwhile, the hijacker decided 
to mingle into the trooping passen¬ 
gers, hoping to escape notice. After 
the passengers left, the police and 
other officials who went to the plane, 
found to their surprise that Nazrui 
Islam was not there. They immedia¬ 
tely rushed to the VIP lounge and 
asked the other passengers where he 
was, but no one spoke. Eventually 
a trolley operator who had seen Naz¬ 
rui Islam inside the plane, pointed 
him out, and the nearest plainclothe- 
man pounced upon a suspicious, 
dark young Qian dressed in a jeaD 
shirt and grey Hares. Nazrui Islam 
was ‘‘displayed” to the photographers 
and then promptly pushed into the 
bathroom. of the VIP lounge where 
he was given a sound beating by IB 
men. Some Military Intelligence per¬ 


sonnel were also present at the air¬ 
port. The hijacker was first interro¬ 
gated at the Anti-Hijacking Special 
Committee headquarters in the air¬ 
port, and later at the IB office ou 
Lord Sinha Road. An IB spokesman 
said: “We got the hijacker. It Is per¬ 
haps early to pronounce a verdict 
He may possibly be innocent, but we 
will have to conduct our investiga¬ 
tions and haul him up in court. The’ 
investigation will be conducted by 
the CID and we will be assisting 
them . 

The passengers and Bangladesh 
amcials were far from pleased with 
the handling of the hijacking. The 
The passengers did not get what 
they most needed, sitting as hostages 
in the heat ot the aeroplane—the 
benefit of a proper mobile generator 
to run the airconditioning. Mr A. B. 
M. Altafhussafn, one of the passen¬ 
gers, said: “We were served food, 
water, cold drinks and Wills Filter 
Kings, but India did not supply us 
with a generator to operate the air- 
conditioning. We felt suffocated. The 
hijacker himsclt opened the door to 
let some fresh air in”. This despite 
the fact that a week before the event, 
the Anti-Ilijacking Special Commi¬ 
ttee had actually organised a mock- 
hiiark, to test their alertness and 
efficiency: An incoming flight rrom 
Kathmandu Informed the Calcutta 
Control Tower that the plane had 
been hijacked, and wanted permis¬ 
sion to land at Calcutta. The rehear¬ 
sal was carried out without inform¬ 
ing the Calcutta airport officials. A 
top-ranking officer of the IB who 
wrticipated in the exercise said that 
he concerned officials had given a 
;ood account of themselves. 

Also in evidence was a definite 
ieeling of estrangement between 
Bangladesh and Indian officials. 
When a high-powered llirce-member 
delegation arrived from Dacca to 
get Nazrui Islam released and taken 
to Bangladesh for trial, they were 
promptly refused. The Indian autho¬ 
rities said that he had committed a 
grave cognizable offence in Indian 
territory, and would therefore be 
tried here. A spokesman of the 
Bangladesh High Commission said 
that their request had apparently 
been dismissed on orders from the 
Indian Foreign Ministry. Nazrui Is¬ 
lam was later produced in the Bar- 
rackpnre Sub-Divisional Judicial 
Magistrate’s Court to face a total of 
seven charges including extortion, 
criminal intimidation, and wrongful 
confinement under Section 14 of the 
Foreigner's Act, Section 10 of the 
Maintenance of Public Order Act 
and Indian Aircraft Act. He was 
kept in police custody till August 9. 
Meanwhile, in Bangladesh, a five-man 
committee was set up to inquire Into 
the hijacking, 

A senior Bangladesh official also 
objected to a newspaper report which 
said that the three-member delega¬ 
tion that had arrived from Dacca had 
actually brought the ransom money 
lor the hijacker. “This is baselgss 
and incredibly absurd. Why should 
we patronise hijackers?” the official 
said. ■ 
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CONVERSATION 


~*1HE brass nameplate be¬ 
side the ten-foot-high steel 
gates says "Zullikar Alt 

_Bhutto, Bar at - law”. 

Above it is another plate, much older 
and more faded, bearing the name 
of his father, Sir Sbahnawaz Bhutto. 

The links with the past are strong 
at No 70. Clifton. Inside the house, 
it is as if the former Prime Minis¬ 
ter of Pakistan had never left. In¬ 
deed, there are many — including 
his daughter Benazir — who believe 
that he has not really gone. His 
spirit lingers, they say, guiding and 
fortifying them. 

Benazir admitted: “I can feel bis 
presence around me. At times, 1 
feel he is not with me and I get de¬ 
pressed. At other times, 1 feel him 
so close. When I snap or get angry. 

1 feel him move away from me.'* 

Since his death, Bhutto's power 
has increased. In some ways, he is 
as powerful now as he was at the 
height of his career. He is widely 
considered to be a martyr: Chairman 
Shahced. they call him. Many also 
believe he has become a saint, and 
they say miracles have been per¬ 
formed by him since his death. 

There are two new places of pil¬ 
grimage in Pakistan. The one is the 
small, remote walled graveyard in 
which the military buried Bhutto 
shortly after dawn on April 4. Hun¬ 
dreds visit here every weak, undaun¬ 
ted by the difficulty of reaching 
Naudero in the province of Sind, or 
by the fact that there are few facili¬ 
ties once they get there. The 
other place of pilgrimage is 70 
Clifton, with its steel gates, high light 
grey walls, and barbed wire strung 
over the top. 

Crowds gather regularly, first In 
the street, and then when the num¬ 
bers become too large, the gates 
open and they are allowed to hurry 
along the driveway with its potted 
palm trees and shrubs and sft on the 
large lawn. Here they wait through 
the day. 

Inside, Bhutto’s widow, Begum 
Nusrat, is still in mourning and will 
see no one beyond the immediate 
family. Also inside is Benazir, work¬ 
ing harder than she ever has in her 
life, and under great strain. The 
pressures mount up : the weakening 
effects of her detention, the strain of 
her father’s trial and the visits to 
the death cell, then the appalling 
period of his death. Now Benazir is 
free, but there is little time for rest. 
Literally thousands come to see her 
every week. Some are politicians or 
local leaders who have travelled 
great distances to tell her their 
troubles and ask for help, to find 
out if she is a left-wing fanatic or a 
right-wing reactionary, and to offer 
condolences on Bhutto’s death. 

From about 10 am until midnight 
or after, Benazir sees delegations, or : 
ganises the People's Party, copes 
with squabbling factions and docs 


regime wai 
to eliminate us' 


Benazir Bhutto, the daughter of the late Zulfikar 
AXi Bhutto, talks to PETER NIESEWAND 
in Karachi. 
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the job her father left behind. Every¬ 
one wants “just one minute” with 
|/ Benazir, but means twenty.. The or- 
“ dinary people sit outside, waiting for 
her to appear. They have come to 
condole and comfort her. She usually 
ends up comforting them as they 
wail and scream in the garden. It’s 
astonishing she has not cracked up, 
and clearly, General Zia-ul-Haq, 
would not be unhappy to see her 
carried, gibbering to some nice, 
quiet psychiatric clinic So it was 
that among her visitors came an 
army captain, who seemed to take 
pleasure in giving her graphic details 
of precisely how her father died, and 
of the pain he could feel. As he 
cruelly twisted the knife, the man 
claimed to be a sympathiser. It was 
behaviour almost beyond belief. 
f Yet Benazir survives; planning, 
listening, talking, making speeches to 
crowds outside the house, sleeping 
when she can, waiting for the next 
blow to fall—and preparing for the 
day when the People’s Party might 
again be elected to oihce. 

She herself plays down the strains 
that are on her: it is from her assis¬ 
tants that you hear the full story. 

For this interview, we began talk¬ 
ing about imprisonment, and solitary 
confinement, and how people tolcr 
ated It. 


ENAZIK : 1 don't know 

how my father coped. He 
used to take one subject 

_ 1 —say, Peter Nicsewand 

He would think about that person, 
when they met, what f’ey said. So 
he would do A Day In My Life. How 
did I spend that particular day, June 
whatever, 1953 or 1957, and then he 
would go over the whole day, keep 
ing his mind acitve all the time, 
exercising all the time, because phy¬ 
sically, it was not possible in the size 
of the cell to exercise. He always 
believed in protesting against humili¬ 
ation. He always believed in fight¬ 
ing. No matter what they did with 
him, he would fight. For instance, 
according lo the gaol manual— the 
gaol manuall— ‘hey say you can 
have one hour out in the sun. As 
soon as he went out in the sun, they 
would say : ‘Ten minutes left’. Be¬ 
cause they insulted him all the time, 
he considered it demeaning, so he 
would not go out. When we had 
our visits, five minutes before the 
visit finished he would say, 'Go, 1 
don’t want them to come and tell 
you the time is up’. This is how 
he kept his dignity. 

Q: What happened in the days 
leading up to the execu'ion ? 

Benazir : After the review petition 
was dismissed and they took away 
his possessions, he would not eat. It 
is the ultimate protest weapon any 
individual has. If he couldn’t do 
anything else, at ltest he could re¬ 
gister his protest against that act. 
When I went on a Saturday, I took 
some sandwiches with me and he 
said ‘I am not eating'. I said the 

? aol auhoritles told me to send 
ood from home. He said : 'I’d be 
happy with the gaol food, but I’m 
protesting’. He didn’t eat from 
March 24 until April 3, the day he 


was assassinated. He hadn't eaten 
a thing. They sent all these thugs 
in. They grabbed hold of all bis 
things and gave him convict’s clothes 
to wear. He said: ‘Let me see which 
one of you makes me put them on’. 
He was such a clean person, 
and smart, and he always want¬ 
ed us to be like that too. He said 
you must be clean. It is a clean 
world. He would wash his shalwar 
in the bucket in his cell, and he 
would not wear convict’s clothes. He 
never gave up fighting. He would 
show them ‘You can't break me’. 

Q: One of the things Generd Zia 
was anxious to get was an appeal for 
clemency. Do you think if vour 
father had done this his life would 
have been spared ? 

Benazir: In fact, a concerted 
effort was made to get him to sign 
m appeal, and either my mother or 


The* jawans and the lower 
officers (of the Army) are with| 
the PPP. They are against 
General Zia-ul-Haq. They 
know the man who brought 
them back and gave them 
their honour. The man who 
fought for them. 



myself to sign one, and they would 
commute the sentence. But my 
father wonld say : ’I won’t sign. He 
will still hang me. And even if he 
wouldn't, I won’t live with disho¬ 
nour’. He wanted to live, but not 
with dishonour. He knew for two 
years they would do it. He said : 
'l will show them how a leader of 
the people dies'. We’ve had three 
martial laws in Pakistan, and each 
time they’ve tried to discredit demo¬ 
cracy and democratic institutions. He 
wanted to add respect to the name 
of democracy. He wanted to enhance 
democratic concepts by showing and 
demonstrating how someone who is 
the elected President, Prime 
Minister and representative of the 
people behaves. Otherwise, each 
military regime tries to say : these 
politicians squabble, or politicians 
are corrupt, or politicians are this. 
They are trying to tell the people, 
forget about democracy and forget 
democratic rule. It was an obliga¬ 
tion on him as a democratic leader 
to show the people of Pakistan and 


the world how the leader of the 
people faces death and doesn't com¬ 
promise with dictatorship and un 
representative rule. 

Q: Just before he died, you, 
father gave you a final message ft 
the people of Pakistan. What’s hap 
pened to it ? 

Benazir: It is no longer in mv 
possession. Nothing is safe. Our 
houses have been constantly raided. 
It has been sent out of the country. 
It is not with my brothers. It is in 
safe hands. and when the time 
comes, perhaps we will publish it, 
perhaps we will announce it at a 
public meeting. It is there, and it is 
in his own handwriting. It is a brief 
message. He told us verbally too. 

0: Do you think the military will 
launch further actions against you 
and your mother ? 

Benazir: Of course there will be. 
Of course the military regime wants 
to eliminate us either physically oi 
politically. Even in the latest 
Budget, please look at the amount 
sanctioned under Law and Order. 
There has never been any 
dvil administration which has 
sanctioned something for Law 
and Order. They can hardly 
write: tins is to crush the PPP. so 
they call it Law and Order. It is 
Zia-ul-Haq who is the obstruction. If 
he feared my father, if he could not 
hear to face him. if he did not have 
the guts to face him, if he assassinat¬ 
ed him after that, how is he going to 
hand over power to the Party of 
which he was Chairman 7 It is not 
logical. We expect a new wave of 
persecution to start against us. 

Q: What's happened about your 
mother's case? Is she still being tok¬ 
en before a tribunal ? 

Benazir: My mother’s so-called 
cases are still pending before the 
disqualification tribunal The pur¬ 
pose of a disqualification tribunal is 
to look into the misuse of public 
funds. None of the charges refer to 
the period when my mother was a 
public office holder, and anyway, 
that was for less than ttoo months. 

Q Just . before your father died, 
the military raided this house —70 
Clifton—and your other houses. They 
said they’d found top secret State 
documents hidden here in concealed 
cupboards and other places. Has 
anything further happened about 
that ? 

Benazir: We are trying to re¬ 
cover the items they stole, because 
they have nothing to do with the 
official records. They are all per¬ 
sonal ; a bound tile containing the 
receipts for each and every item 
which my father paid for from his 
personal account. They took seven 
antique maps of ours from my 
father’s library. 

Q Antique maps ? 

Benazir: Yes. They took our per¬ 
sonal belongings. They came at 2 
am on April 3. They jumped across 
the walls. Why didn’t they knock on 
the door ? They beat up our guards. 
The guards told them the keys 
were with rny cousin across the 
itreet. 
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Q: I’d heard they le fc themselves 
in with their keys. 

Benazir: They had a spedal piece 
of equipment. They just slide ft In¬ 
to a keyhole and ii opens the lock. My 
mother has a safe in her bedroom. 
They opened it. The milkman came 
and was arrested. They searched 
the roofs and gardens. They brought 
a red cloth with papers .on it for the 
television people to film, but there 
are no films of the secret hiding 
places, because these don’t exist. 
When one servant came for his duty 
in the morning, they arrested him. 
The magistrate was with the Army. 4 
He said, ‘Well, when I am here, you* 
don’t need a search warrant.' They 
wanted the servant to sign a piece 
of paper. He refused. The magis¬ 
trate said : ‘Well, if you don’t sign, 
you see what happened to your 
Sahib. Imagine what will happen to 
you’. So he was frightened and he 
signed. I had my secretary write to 
General Abbasi, the martial law, ad¬ 
ministrator, and asked for an inven¬ 
tory of what they took. The search 
went on for 8-10 hours. They locked 
everybody up. We did not have any 
secret closets or secret places. How 
many false cases can they bring ? 
They have made a laughing stock ot 
themselves in the world. After the 
assassination, people would be more 
interested in what is happening to 
us. Perhaps they are letting the in¬ 
ternational disgust die down. They 
took quite a lot of stuff. The magis¬ 
trate was fingering my father’s ties 
and his clothes, and saying ‘Look 
from where to where he has gone'. 
They played all my cassettes . Pop 
music streamed out to their ears. I 
had not heard these cassettes since I 
left England. I don't think they 
could have found anything because 
we had nothing. My father would 
not put us in a position where we 
could reveal things by being tortur¬ 
ed or whatever. They took some 
letters he had written to me when I 
was a student at Oxford. Just per¬ 
sonal stuff like that. How can I 
get them back ? Money can't buy 
those back. They apparently got 
excited when they opened my 
father’s closet. Whether my father 
had something or didn’t have some¬ 
thing, I don’t know. They said, ‘Oh, 
this is very dangerous stuff’. But 
they had raided the house previous¬ 
ly, so if there was something, why 
didn’t they take that on the previ¬ 
ous occasion ? Nobody had opened 
my father’s cupboards. I think now 
we have never opened the cupboards. 
They opened a briefcase and took 
everything from it I went to see 
the cupboard. There is a briefcase 
and it is empty. It doesn’t look like 
one of ray father's briefcases, but I 
don’t know. 

Q: What do you think is going to 
happen about the elections General 
Zia has promised for November? 
Will they be held, do you think ? 

Benazir ; I think what Zia would 
like to do—I’m looking at it from 
his point of view—I think what he 
says is, he will hold local bodies’ 
elections, which is a limited consti¬ 
tuency, and then he will get these 
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local bodies to pass a Constitutional 
amendment giving powers to the 
President and making Pakistan, 
which is a Federation, into a unitary 
State. He will resign as Chief of 
Army Staff and become President 
only, and he will bring in his 
brother-in-law as Chief of Army 
Staff. Then I think he would like to 
explode the nuclear device in Octo¬ 
ber, and then try to take the credit 
ior it. If he .seq.s he can’t fool the 
people, then he would like to call the 
local bodies and get them to say, 
postpone the polls, so it doesn't fall 
on him. Because there is political 
instability, border tension, economic 
crises, student trouble. The Army 
has to put things right. But wc 
must have some representatives, so 
lie’ll have indirect polls. The way he 
is pursuing local bodies, as if the 
very existence of the regime and his 
life depended on it! Why the ob¬ 
session with local bodies ? If you 
are prepared for local bodies, you 
must be prepared for general elec¬ 
tions, because the same preparations 
are necessary. 

O' What future is there for Zia? 


| ENAZIlt . I think that 
events have long since 
’escaped his hands, and 

_(social forces proceed in 

a particular direction and be can’t 
stop the rise of the people. It is 
inevitable. It will come. And he will 
not leave unless there is a mass 


upsurge. It is the external factor, 
his ostracisation, which will make it 
difficult for him to continue in the 


international community. By ostra¬ 
cising him, the international com¬ 
munity, if they believe in human 
rights, if they believe in democratic 


Benazir prays after her release from 
detention on May 29, 1979 




concepts, are siding themselves with 
the peoples of this Federation against 
the usurper. But the essential factor 
is the internal factor. It is the 
people of Pakistan who will have to 
rid themselves of this monster. He 
won’t go otherwise. He loves the 
office. He treats it as bis private 
property. 

Q: Do you see any role for the 
Array >n thisf? 

Benazir: The Army as an institu¬ 
tion must realise that Zia has ruined 
the name of the armed forces. In 
Punjab, which is the base of the 
Army, people in uniform are bated, 
despised, so as an institution they 
must realise that this man has to go 
if they want to retain their institu¬ 
tion. If they want to avoid a situa¬ 
tion such as there exists in Iran, 
then they will have to get rid of Zia. 
But how does that help the people 
of Pakistan? To exchange one mili¬ 
tary dictator for another? Unless 
the new General says ‘I am holding 
the polls and going back to barracks’. 
This is the only Way they can redeem 
the honour of the armed forces. The 
dichotomy is the jawans and the 
lower officers are with the PPP. 
They are against General Zia-ul-Haq. 
They know the man who brought 
them back and gave them their 
honour. The -man who fought for 
them. It is so (amazing): the poor 
people are never ungrateful. It is 
the ones who have received offices 
or been promoted whd are. Disraeli 
said there was never greatness which 
did not invite fenvy and malice. But I 
think the people should do some¬ 
thing. I think the people should rise 
and overthrow the dictator if he 
doesn’t keep his promise. This is 
the year of going forward. 

Q: There’ve been a number of 
predictions that the election cams 
paign wiU be marked by violence, 
and General Zia will give that as a 
reason for postponing the polls. It’s 
like Pakistan’s a pressure cooker. 
The lid’s been on for a couple of 
years. Suddenly you take it of, and 
whoosh. . 

Benazir: Who wilt do the 

violence? General Zia's pals in tho 
PNA? This is why they left. Every¬ 
thing has been very carefully 
orchestrated. They served their pur¬ 
pose by joining Zia and trying to 
give his martial regime a civilian 
facade. Then they left it and their 
criticism appears in the pauers. We 
criticise Zia and we are locked up 
and our papers are banned. One law 
for them. One law for us. So un¬ 
less they do it themselves, violence 
is not possible. You say the lid has 
been on the people so long. The lid 
must come off. The longer the lid 
is on, the greater the violence. In 
Iran, the lid was on for more than 
20 years. The result is before you. 
It is an historical reality. This is 
why people don’t want a political 
vacuum, and a political void to be 
caused. This is why the PPP, since 
July 5 has said that repression is 
not the answer because the conse¬ 
quences that follow repression are 
far more ruinous than any other 
policy. 


He became a saint since his 
martyrdom. He always said: 
lam a sinner.Everyone sins 
He alvyays admitted his 
human frailty. 



Q: What about violence from the 
PPP itselt? 

Benazir: There is no motivation 
for us to resort to violence. Nor are 
our people the violent kind. Unlike 
Tamaat, we are a mass Party, and a 
mass Party loses by indulging in vio¬ 
lence. If they mean to say that 
there is the noise of democracy when 
the lid is lifted, then this is good. 
It is true exchange, debates. Then 
ideas grow and flourish. They had 
been in the desert. This was forced 
upon us by the military regime. All 
this talk about violence : unless they 
pre-plan it, it won’t happen. People 
want to get rid of Zia. The people 
are mentally prepared for the fact 
that Zia does not want elections. 
They are gearing up for the fact 
that if we don’t want Zia, we must 
have a mass upsurge. In fact, there 
is polarisation at ail levels at the 
moment — provincial and class 
levels. But it will coalesce and ex¬ 
plode. It is very difficult. How does 
one deflate this? What is the future 
of this Federation? It is very un¬ 
clear, very difficult. The PPP is the 
only national link. If elections arc 
held and if they are held under the 
1973 Constitution, if they are fair 
and free, then the PPP will march 
as the victorious Party. And if 
power is transferred, then I think 
that will be the salvation of the Fede¬ 
ration. It won’t be an easy task, but 
if there is an institution which can 
save the Federation, that institution 
is the PPP. But there are so many 
ifs. A lot of damage has been 
caused. How do you build? How do 
you heal? You need patience. You 
need understanding. You need the 
participation of the people. 

This is our strength. We can 
mobilise people. We can give them a 
sense of participation in the whole 
process of the Federation. By so 
doing, we could resuscitate the 
Federation. Nobody else can do 
that. The others are Just pocket 
groups, not Parties. 

Q: Will you stand for election 
yourself ? 


-ENAZIR : In June 1978, 

I met my father in the 
death cell. It was the 

_I day of my birthday. I 

had just turned 25. He smiled and 
told me : ‘Now Zia will never hold 
elections, because you can contest*. 
This is why it was so painful this 
year when June 21 came. I remem¬ 
bered that I was to see him in the 
morning, and the gaol authorities 
kept delaying it, and when finally in 
the evening they let me in, he said: 
'Today is the longest day in the 
world, which is why they couldn't 
stop you seeing me'. I believe they 
are trying to bring a Constitutional 
amendment changing the age ot 
running for Parliament from 25 to 
30, It is ridiculous. You kill the 
Chairman. You disqualify his wife 
and then you have an arbitrary 
amendment of this nature. This Is 
what we have been informed. This 
is fine. We will put up another sur¬ 
rogate. The vote is going to Zulfikar 
Ali Bhutto. It is not going to any¬ 
body else, no matter who Is standing. 
People want to vindicate the honour 
of their leader. They want to vindi¬ 
cate his name and establish his inno¬ 
cence. They will vote for him. But 
there are a lot of imponderables 
about the elections. Already the 
election is rigged by disqualifying 
our people. 

Q- niere's a lot of speculation at 
the moment about Pakistan explod¬ 
ing a nuclear bomb. Do you really 
think. IPs likely in October? 

Benazir: I don’t know anything 
about the nuclear programme "be¬ 
cause it is an Official Secret, and my 
father never discussed Official Sec¬ 
rets with us. But after the sensa¬ 
tional disclosure in the "Eight Days” 
journal, things came back to my 
mind. The way he was always say¬ 
ing that ‘My greatest gift to the 
Federation will materialise after mv 
assassination’. One didn't know 
what he was referring to, and I 
would ask him and he would smile 
and say : ‘Don’t ask too many ques¬ 
tions’. In his affidavit filed before 
the Lahore High Court, he again 


Begum Nusrat, now in seclusion 



People have been to his 
mazar (martyr's grave) and 
they have eaten the flower 
petals from there and ., 
been cured! 



made reference to his greatest 
achievement which was yet to come. 
Then in the Rejoinder, there is also 
a reference. The people would 
know it immediately. Because he 
has mentioned it. What else could 
it be? Even greater than the Isla¬ 
mic summit? Even greater than the 
return of prisoners-of-war? Even 
greater than the Constitution? What 
can it be? 

Q: What does having the nuclear 
bomb mean to the people of Pakis¬ 
tan ? 

Benazir: The people of Pakistan 
have often felt, if you look at it 
just on the national level, they feel 
India is going to overpower us and 
conquer us. and take us back, and 
our Islamic civilisation is threatened, 
and unless we have a deterrent it is 
going to be inescapable. But with a 
deterrent, it is a different story. 
They also think that in terms of the 
Islamic world, that if our Islamic 
civilisation—if our country can be 
threatened, then other civilisations 
can be threatened. And their sove¬ 
reignty and integrity violated. And 
it is important to have a deterrent 
force. People in the West feel nu¬ 
clear proliferation will mean the 
devastation of the entire universe, 
but we in the Third World feel that 
if the West is really serious in this 
view, they would themselves get rid 
of their nuclear weapons. Why 
should a so-called powerful country 
have nuclear devices and not a deve¬ 
loping country? Why should the deve¬ 
loped world have it and not the deve¬ 
loping world? Why should there be 
discrimination? If you believe in 
equality, either none should have it. 
or others should be able to have it. 

Q: Can we go back now to your 
father's last hours in the death cell? 
Thertfve been a lot of different ver¬ 
sions of what took place. Were you 
ever able to find out exactly what 
happened? 

Benazir: Wc heard that at about 
4 or 4.30 in the evening, the barber 
came in. My father wanted to shaye 
before the assassination. There were 
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If he (Zia-ul Haq) feared my| 
father, if he could not bear 
toface him, if he did not have | 
the guts to face him, if he 
assassinated him after that, 
how is he going to handover 
power to the Party of which 
he was Chairman ? It is not 
logical 



a whole lot of civilians, and also 
Colonel Rafi, who was in charge o( 
the gaol. My father was in a very 
good mood. He was confident, not 
nervous. He asked the gaol people 
not to have long faces. He said: ‘I 
am going to be fr'ee tonight’. He 
seemed like a person who 1® going 
towards freedom. He told me this alsc 
at the last meeting. I told him that 
every dav I used io pray for .these 
prison doors to open so he would 
be free. He said: ‘Don't you know, 
tonight the doors will open and f 
will be free’. The barber went away, 
and at about 7 pm, the magistrate 
came and asked if he had anything 
to say, did he want to make a will? 
After he left, we are told Colonel 
Rafi and two other military men 
came in and there was also one in 
civilian clothes, and they opened the 
cell door and they went to talk. 
First it seemed amicable, but then 
an altercation took place. We have 
been informed they wanted two 
things: the main thing they wanted 
was for him to sign a document sav¬ 
ing I asked General Zia-ul-Haq to 
take over on July 5’. He had never 
asked Zia to do that. They wanted to 
give legitimacy to Zia. When 1 was 
told this, I understood. This clicked. 
When Zia first did the coup he did 
his best to give people the impres¬ 
sion that it was Bhutto who had 
arranged it. The keynote of thl:- 
whole regime has been duplicity and 
deception. To cause confusion in the 
minds of the people. Even now. the 
stories they feed—compromises bet¬ 
ween the PPP and the junta—all 
the time, deception. When people are 
confused, they can't organise. They 
are not capable of coherent thought. 
It hag been very well psychologi¬ 
cally masterminded, the whole thing. 
They also wanted my father to sign 
that he was responsible for the fall 
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of East Pakistan. Then the Chairman 
really let them have it He said: ‘J 

protected you. Where were you in 
1971? You were decimated, destroyed, 
and now you have the audadty in 
come here and ask me to sign this’. 
They said: ‘Your life will be saved'. 
He said 'I don’t want to live a life 
of dishonour and lies. I have shoul¬ 
dered the blame for too long. You 
must face up to your own mistakes’. 
They said: ‘It is an order. You will 
do as you’re told’. They caught his 
hand and there was a struggle. Then 
he cried out: ‘Oh God help me, for 
I am innocent 1’ Everybody heard it, 
in the cells and the courtyard. He 
started shaking the Army man but 
he was shaken like a rag doll In 
their panic and hurry, they hit him, 
but th© hit went straight on the spi¬ 
nal cord. When he fell down, his 
head hit the floor. His wedding ring 
fell off his. finger because it was 
very loose. A glass fell from the 
table and smashed on the floor. They 
brought a major from the Central 
Military Hospital, and the major 
said ‘He is dying’. They gave him 
an injection to make his heart beat, 
but he collapsed further. They 
couldn’t feel a pulse. There was no 
blood pressure and no response to 
light from, bis pupils. They tried to 
pump oxygen into him. They perfor¬ 
med a tracheotomy and made a small 
wound on the throat and pumped in 
oxygen. They tried to revive his 
heart but he was dead. From the 
moment they hit him, he never re¬ 
gained consciousness. The people of 
our family who saw his body say 
when he arrived, his face was per¬ 
fectly normal. He looked like a young 
boy. lie looked as though he was 1C 
years old, as though any moment he 
would get up and talk to them. Ex¬ 
cept for two marks, like two fingers 
across his throat. One of the marks 
was red and one was blue, and now 
we have been informed by doctors 
that was the mark always left on a 
person when a tracheotomy is per¬ 
formed. In a hanging, there's suppo¬ 
sed to be a bruise on tnc side of the 
neck from the knot in the rope, but 
there was an actual wound In my 
father’s throat. We have been told 
when a man is hanged, his tongue 
comes out. His eyes bulge out be¬ 
cause pressure Is exerted by the rope 
around his neck, and his face is 
mottled because the blood is cut off. 
But his face was peaceful and se¬ 
rene, and bore no sign whatever of 
the last hours. The military took 
photographs when they were burying 
him, so photographs exist of his face, 
how it was. Putting these two toge¬ 
ther, I am 100 per cent convinced 
now that he did not meet his mar¬ 
tyrdom by hanging. 

Q: W«s I'his a comfort to you ? 

- ENAZIR: When I first 

heard it, it certainly was 
not a comfort, I think 

_ something in me died 

when I knew he was dead and „ 
when I heard they had tortured | 
him and beaten him, something in a 
me died a little more. But after my £ 
release when people have been tell- 4 


ing me about all these awful after¬ 
effects, I am glad that Allah did not 
allow those beasts to damage his 
handsome face. 

Q: Would you favour a post¬ 
mortem to determine exactly what 
did happen to your father ? 

Benazir: We don’t believe in ex¬ 
humation. Hij mortal remains arc 
there. He should be allowed to rest 
in peace. What the truth is, exhuma 
tion will not prove. Who do wc go 
to? The courts that sentenced 
him to death? Where do we seek our 
justice? Exhumation will serve no 
purpose. Aside from the fact that 
we don’t—at least, 1 don’t—want to 
see his body desecrated by exhuma¬ 
tion. There are so many people who 
know what happened—so many pco 
pie who saw it and heard his voice. 
They are alive. They will tell the 
story. 

Q: Someone was telling me that 
since your release, yox£vt>. had a visit 
from an armyman who said, he saw 
your father die. Is this true ? 

Benazir: A man who called him¬ 
self a captain and claimed to have 
been there, came here, and he was 
just so terrible. He came to this 

house. How can a captain.hp 

phones up on our tapped phones and , 
says who he is. He arrives at the 
gate, watched by everyone, and com¬ 
es in to teH me, ‘Yes, it is true, they 
tortured him. I was there. Yes it is 
true, they wanted him to sign the.se 
papers. They were going to hang 
him anyway, because my friend was 
appointed at the hanging place— 
some major—But you see, he was 
unconscious yet he was conscious. He 
knew what was happening, and vet 
he could not speak.’ He said they 
left my father’s body dangling for 40 
minutes. Can you imagine? (She 
mimics the captain’s mook-anguished 
voice). ‘Body dangling there, dang¬ 
ling there...’ It was ghastly, simply 
ghastly. But 1 knew when he was 
saying it: they want to unnerve me. 
They want me to be so psychologi 


Benazir during the Simla Summit 






rally disturbed that I would be un¬ 
able to contribute towards the march 
of the peoplg towards progress. The 
military assumed that after the 
Chairman’s martyrdom, my mother 
and myself would be so grief-stricken 
that we would be immobilised and 
incapable of giving leadership, or 
keep the Party united. What they 
didn’t realise was that the Shaheed 
(martyr) was looking upon us, and 
we had to fulfil what the Shaheed 
would expect of us. He would expect 
us to keep the banner of the people 
Hying high, and this is what we 
shall endeavour to do. 

Q: Since your father’s death, 
there have been strange stories go¬ 
ing around: stories of miracles. 
What do you know about these ? 

Benazir: I have always been very 
religious, but this is the first time I 
have become something of a mystic. 
People have been to his mazar 
(martyr's grave) and they have eaten 
the llower petals from there and been 
cured. One person went there with 
Ins paralysed son—the legs were 
paialysed. He said ‘If you arc really 
a Shaheed, my son will be able to 
walk again’, and before the villagers, 
they saw that boy who was paralys¬ 
ed, .stand up. Some may say it is 
laith, will power. But there have 
been so many people. My own cousin 
used to suiler Irom low blood pre¬ 
ssure. She took some llowers from 
the grave and ate the flowers and 
became better. 1 have just met su 
many people who saj this. 

Q: there was also a report that 
you yourself saw one of these mira 
c/e —your lather’s face on the moon. 

Benazir: 1 was told before my re¬ 

lease that on the 14th day of the 
lunar calendar that bis face appears 
in profile with a peaked cap. In 
Larkana early in June, I was meeting 
with some ot my father’s senior 
colleagues. My friend walked into 
the room, I wondered why she was 
walking in, because she knew these 
were senior politicians. She said: 
’Come quickly, on the moon—your 
father, wearing a Chinese peaked 
cap.’ We all went out. I saw him 
looking at me and smiling a half¬ 
smile. He had that smile as if to 
say, ‘I see—how dobs it feel to do 
what I was doing?’ I saw the full 
lace turned to me, but they had only 
seen the profile when they came to 
call me. They said ‘His face has 
turned—be is looking at you!' If 1 
hadn’t seen it, 1 would never have 
believed it. When they were outside 
they saw him in profile, and when 
they came to get me, he had turned 
and was looking at me. I had been 
sitting with his political colleagues 
in his office, discussing politics, per¬ 
haps as he discussed it It was so 
unbelievable. 1 couldn’t believe it. I 
know—I saw it. I know everybody 
else saw it. If I had seen it by my¬ 
self, I’d have said 1 was dreaming 
1 can’t explain it. 

Q: So for some people, he's be 
coining a saint. 

Benazir: He was a politician in 
his lifetime. He became a saint 
since bis martyrdom. He always 


said: ‘I am a sinner. Everyone sins.’ 
He always admitted bis human 
frailly. 1 can feel bis presence 
around me. At limes I feel he is not 
with me and I get depressed. At 
other times, I feel him so close. 
When I snap or get angry, I led him 
move away from me. 1 had a dream 
on tlic third day of his martyrdom. 
In the dream, I was running scream¬ 
ing ‘My god, they have killed him. 
they have killed him’. The crowd was 
running in the other direction, to 
see what I bad already seen. Sudden¬ 
ly I heard his voice near me saying 
‘What’s the matter?’ I said ‘Oh, you 
are here’. He said: 'Yes, I am here. 
Are you all right?’ 1 said ‘Yes, I’m 
all right’. After that I woke up and 
felt so much better. It is uncanny. 
One has always been religious and 
grown up with this sort of thing, but 
now it has happened to me. People’s 
reaction at fir.sl wa.s, ‘My god. we 
prayed for him and he still died'. 
But the second reaction is the rein 
forccment of their faith because of 
ail these things which occured. 

Q: Tell me some of the other re¬ 
ports you’ve heard. 

Benazir: This other man came to 
me, and said ‘I have rend in my life¬ 
time, 1 don’t know, 70,000 Khatma 
(complete readings of the Koran) in 
the mosque. I prayed to God, please 
show me Mr Bhutto in a dream or 
I won’t read any more.’ He saw him 
in a dream, and my father told him 
he bad not been hanged. People’s 


Amrr Begum, Bhutto’s first wife, after 
her visit to the prison 



Now the military can do 
nothing to him. His enemies 
can do nothing to him. He is 
beyond their grasp.He is the 
one who is free They are the 
ones who are gaoled, 
imprisoned, haunted by their 
thoughts and pursued by 
their consciences. 



faith has just been so much reinforc¬ 
ed. I go there (to the graveyard) 
and I don’t feel he is there, although 
his mortal remains are. This is be¬ 
cause all the time I feel he is with 
me. 

Q: You really feel he’s helping 
you get through your days ? 

Benazir: Yes I do. In the journct 
to Laikana after my release, I hadn’t 
had any sleep for two nights. People 
were wailing and shouting. When 
the crowds turned out at the stations. 
1 thought I could just wave at them! 
but they wanted to hear me speak, 
i heard something from inside come 
out., almost as another person, and 
then people were weeping and crying 
out at what I said: My father used 
lo tell me—don’t use notes, get into 
the habit of speaking extemporane¬ 
ously. I can’t explain it. Somebody 
who doesn’t experience it might say. 
what does she mean? For me, right 
now talking to you, I can teel his 
nearness. He can see you He is 
alive. He can move. The man who 
had read 70,01)0 Khatma asked him 
in the dream if he was really a 
Shaheed. He said the Angel Gabriel 
said to him: ’Because you loved the 
poor and did so much for the poor, 
all your sins arc washed away and 
you are Shaheed.’ They believe it. 
It is a matter of faith. Everybody 
has to go to the mazar. He used to 
say: ’People will not forsake me’, 
and they have not forsaken hint. 
They borrow money. They take 
leave to go to pay homage to him. 
Now the military can do nothing to 
him. His enemies can do nothing 
to him. He is beyond their grasp. 
He is the one who is free. They are 
the ones who are gaoled, imprisoned, 
haunted by their thoughts and pur¬ 
sued by their consciences. He is at 
rest, and they cannot rest. ■ 
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N OW that Sanjay Khan's 
AhdMah has been 
omplctcd, people are trying 
a figure out whether this 
s going to signify the end 
if the Sanjay-Zeenat 
tlliance as well. They’ve 
»een going steady ever 
ince the filming of this 
troduction began. There 
vas even talk of his wife, 
'.arine, having left for 
\merica and so on. Zeenat 
:ame in for a lot of 
.riticism for her affair with 
ianjay, since people believed 
hat it was unbecoming of 
in artiste of her stature. 
low, when the word has 
pread that Zeenat is slowly 
lipping down the popularity 
:harts with all the attention 
ind concentration she has 
>een giving to her favourite 
producer-dircctor-co-star, 
tomes the news of the film's 
rompletion. Chances are 
hat the Khan-Aman 
friendship will come 
indone. Or so everyone 
hopes. Meanwhile, Zarine 
<han is, doing very well as 
in interior decorator, 
vorking for a number of 
>ig establishments which 
nclude embassies. 


consulates and industrial 
houses. She won’t let 
anything dampen her spirits. 
Good for Zarine. 

T alking of zarine 
reminds me of Zarina 
Wahab- Recently she was 
mad about some allegations 
made against her. First she 
dislikes being compared to 
Rekha, whom she is accused 
of copying. And second, 
she is quite perturbed about 
the allegation that she has 
married Ramcsh Narang, a 
good friend of hers, on 
the sly. She says, “Just 
because it is rumoured 
that Rekha married Vinod 
Mehra secretly and divorced 
him under similar 
circumstances, I, too, am 
being linked with a similar 
stunt with Ramesh.” She 
said she would never do 
such a silly sly thing. 

“Just to be like Rekha”. 
Though she did not say so 
in so many words, if she 
does marry Ramesh Narang, 
ft is going to be a gala 
event. 

I T IS a pity that Jalal 
Agha couldn’t do 


anything much beyond a 
few memorable roles in a 
tew art films, and not reach 
the level of popularity of 
hi* father, Agha. Apart 
from putting on a lot of 
weight and years to his 
person, acquiring a 
stunning, beautiful wife, 
Valerie, and a lovely little* 
son, Jalal has little to boast 
of. You can see that the 
sparkle in his eyes is 
missing. 

T HERE was a time when 
Hajesii Khanna would 
only team up with actresses 
of his own choice—usually 
with women on top 
of the popularity chart. Jaya 
Bhadhuri was removed from 
n couple of his films 
simply because he did not 
want to act with her. 
Today, he accepts roles 
opposite girls like Yogita 
Bali and is signing up films 
with newcomers like 
Poonain Dhillon and Kim, 
who arc themselves looking 
for big breaks. As one of 
his directors said, he is still 
the same—comes in late 
for shooting and has a 
group of friends around 


him, whom the onlooker* 
call chamchas. 

W E HAVE all heard of 
silver jubilee hits and 
golden jubilee hits. But 
have you ever heard of a 
‘Sholay jubilee hit’? Well, 
It's true. These days, if a 
film has a very successful 
run, it is referred to as a 
‘Sholay jubilee hit’ The 
success of Sholay has 
become an index for judging 
the success of other films. 
Well, for this we do owe a 
bit to Ramesh Sippy, don't 
we? 

M ALA JAGG!, who has 
acquired a bit of fame 
with Suraksha, and has six 
other assignments in hand, 
began her career many 
years ago. Unfortunately, 
right at the beginning of 
her career she faced a 
slump, primarily because of 
a mysterious relationship 
with a man, who, folks 
insisted, was her husband. 

6 he did all that she could 
to deny this. But now, it 
seems, better times are 
ahead of her. At least wr 
should hope so. 


Despite a none too auspicious start. Mala Jaggfs career has finally got off the ground 





J AMUNA, who used to be a 
multilingual heartthrob 
a decade ago, has aged 
with grace: with twenty- 
live years in films, Jamuna 
.still comer s good 
character roles. Though she 
spends most of her time in 
Hyderabad, she turns up In 
Madras now and then. it’s 
delightful to listen to an 
old-timer who exhibits little 
rancour. 

One of the panelists on 
iStoe selection boafd for 
"Ihternational film festivals, 
Jamuna was in Madras 
recently, at the request of 
the Film Festival 
Directorate which is 
supposed to make all 
arrangements for the travel 
and stay of panelists who 
hail from the neighbouring 
States. But as usual, the 
Directorate bungled and 
delegates were told by the 
local representative that 
their bills would be 
forwarded to Delhi, but 
there was not even a 
hint of when the money 
woutd be reimbursed, 
jamuna took it cool, though 
It couple of other delegates 
frowned. She certainly 
wasn’t desperately in need 
of the money. But how 
many people care to be so 
:ornposed and cultured? 

A S A novelist and script¬ 
writer, Padrruirajan, the 
iiandsome Malayalee, baa 
contributed to the success 
>f many films, though some 
>f these films contained 
nore sex than he had 
mvisaged. But as the 
iirector of Peruvazhiyam- 
>alam, a modest black and 
vhite film, Padmarajan 
lasn’t achieved anything 
worthwhile: the film 
Bceived a weak response. 

Vhy didn't he act in the 
ilm since he presented 
nany newcomers? “Since I 
lerformed as a triple- 
leader—as a story-writer, 
creenplay-writer and 
Iirector, I didn’t want to 
ake up acting”, be says. 
Vhen asked if. he’ll act in 
is next film, which too will 
eature many newcomers, 
’admarajan flatly said. 

No”. 

Aziz, who played the 
ulage bully in Peruvazht- 
ambalam gave an 
jpressive performance, 
fell-built and tough 
Joking, Aziz, an ex- 
ohee officer, has done 
ell in the film. Another 
iteresting performance 
*me from Ashok, Who 





Seema : Too many stupid questions from the Press 


plays the teenager, who 
bills the village bully. 

S EEMA is one actress wlto 
1 admits that she likes to 
see her name and pictures 
In print, often. “When 
newspapers all over India 
published that my first film, 
Her Nights, was temporarily 
banned, I felt very 
important”, she recalls. Ana 
yet, Seema is not keen on 
giving interviews these days. 
Her complaint is that many 
journalists down South ask 
the same silly questions, like 
whether she’s fond of 
flowers, what her favourite 
colour is, whether she likes 
crackers or if she like to 
play with children. 

R UMOURMONGERS in 
Karnataka swear that 
jealousy has spoilt the 
once)-cordial relationship 
between actor Shankar Nag 
and his bother Anant Nag, 
ever since Shankar started to 
get plum roles. This is 
nonsense: Elder brother 
Anant was not really 
interested in doing the 
hero’s role. He is more 
interested in meaty 
character roles (remember 
him as the jilted matinee- 
idol in Bhumika). He’s quite 
happy that debonair 
Shankar is doing better as 


die hero. Shankar, too, is 
interested in character 
roles, but right now he 
seems to have no choice. 
And Anant has had a couple 
of hits to his credit in 
recent months, like Naa 
Nmna Bidulare in which be 
shared some romantic 
scenes with Laksbmi. They 
will be seen together in 
Chandanda Gombe. a much 
discussed Kannada film. 

'tA/i° NDER if Karununidhi 

VV wanted to be an actor 
when he was in his teensl 
Of late, he has been 
showing up in all films 
scripted by him, offering 
comments about the story, 
invoking Annadurai’s name, 
and seems to be enjoying 
what he is doing. Rival 
MGR for once can’t issue a 
celluloid retort! Aadu 
Pambai, Karunanidhi’s 
newest crude film has bad 
a good opening and may 
turn out to be an average 
hit at the box-office. Will 
he try to resurrect his son 
Muthu’s film career? People 
close to Karunanidhi 
believe that Muthu, who 
was once groomed to be a 
rival to MGR, has given up 
all hopes of a celluloid 
career, even if Karunanidhi 
comes up with yet another 
interesting script. 


M VTHURAMAN may not 
be getting as many 
roles ag he should, but thi» 
gentlemen star continues 
to be contented. So often 
in movies you come across 
•tars who, though level¬ 
headed and gentle in the 
beginning suddenly become 
temperamental. But 
Muthuraman continues to 
remain what he was two 
decades ago. Critics and the 
public still consider him to 
be an excellent actor. The 
quiet, non-interfering 
Muthuraman has been a 
great hit with his leading 
ladies, be it K. R. Vijaya or 
Lakshmi or Nandi ta Bose. 
Lakshmi, who has acted 
with all the big stars down 
South, including MGB, says 
there’s nothing like having 
Muthuraman as the leading 
man. 

D ESPITE his dozen odd 
acting assignments in 
Bombay, Girish Kamad 
helped his one-time 
assistant, Nagabharana, to 
complete a colour film, 
Anweshane in Kannada. 
Apart from acting in it, 
Kamad scripted the film 
and roped in friends Smita 
Patil and Anant Na£. 

Nagabharana’s maiden 
directorial attempt Grahana, 
national award winner, is 
bein^ salted away as the 
distributors aren't keen op 
it, but he’s sure that 
Anweshane should do well. 
It has tempo, colour and a 
couple of songs. Says 
Nagabharana: “The film is 
■bout the middle class’ 
attitude to a murder 
committed in its midst." 

In Karnataka, Karnad Is 
rated rather high as a 
director and not many 

f irnducers showed interest 
n signing him for acting. 

But now that he's seen in 
big Bombay productions like 
Man Pasand and Aosho, 
Kannada producers are 
taking a keen interest in 
him. Girish says he’s 
picking up money to make 
off-beat Kannada films and 
he Isn't really interested in 
acting. But who really 
knows ? Director Basu 
Chatterjee used to justify 
his commercial films 
by swearing from time to 
time that he was just 
earning money to make 
films like Sara Akash. But 
what we are getting is 
Baton Baton Mein and 
similar bores. 

PIOUSJI 



VARIETY 


chess 



OtofMon (BUok) to play 



We are one people, proclaims the motto of 
FIDE (the world chess federation), but are 
we? There has been an Increasing amount 
of political squabbling within the ranks of 
FIDE in recent years and the omens do not 
bode well Eighteen months ago South 
Africa was expelled Not an unreasonable 
'ate to befall such an unreasonable country, 
one might think, but in excluding South 
Africa FIDE chose to overlook the very 
genuine efforts being made by the South 
African players and federation alike to 
remove racial barriers In chess There are 
those who would nevertheless support the 
expulsion, but how can they then Justify the 
recent decision of FIDE to admit Uganda? If 
FIDE is going to make political declslone it 
should at least be consistent. No doubt 
Uganda has a great deal to offer the chess 
world with grandmaster Amin playing his 
famous Entebbe Defence, but does the 
world chess federation (or anyone else tor 
that matter) really consider the Ugandan 
regime to be more palatable than the South 
African? There is widespread fear that next 
in line for the chopping block is Israel, In 
which case FIDE will probably blow itself 
apart 

The- one man who, I believe, can hold 
things together is the new FIDE President, 
Fredrlk Olafsson He has both the power 
and the integrity to redirect FIDE onto a 
more reasonable course Being an Icelan¬ 
der, he Is politically neutral (providing of 
course our trawlers stay out of his fishing 
grounds), but in the battle between those 
who want to play politics and those who 
want to play chess he will side with the 
latter. The only unfortunate side to his 
acquisition of the presidency is that the jot- 
may impair his career as a player I hope 
not. Olafsson is still one of the most fluent 
attacking players in the world as the follow¬ 
ing miniature shows. 

White O Rodrigue* Black F Olafsson 
Las Palmas. 1978 
Nimzo-lndian Defence 

I. P—04, N—KB3; 2. P —OB4, P-K3; 3. 
N—QB3, B—NS; 4. P—K3, P— 84; 5. B—03, 
P—04; 6. N—B3; 0—0; 7. 0—0, N—B3; 8. 
P—OR3. B*N; B. PxB, PxBP; 10. BxP, 
O—82; 11. R—K1. An old system White 
Intends P—K4 

II. . . P—K4I l eading to a pawn sacrifice, 
but Black oblmns strong counterplay 

12. P—OB, N—Ofl4; 13. P-Q6, 0-01; 14. 
N s P, N X B; 15. N x N, B—K3; 16. 0—0371 
H—NS! Blaqk already has many threats, 
including 17 NxBP;18 KxN, O—R5+. 
which explains White’s reply 
46 


17. n—K2, BxN; 18. 0x8, OxP; 18. 
P—N3, M-K4; 20. O—N2, Or-N3; >1. 
P—K4 QB—Ol. Black has regained hla 
pawn with dear advantage, but the speed 
and artistry with which Olafsson now wraps 
up the game is remarkable. 

22. B—84, N-B6+; 23. K—N2, 6—NS; 24. 
P—R3, N—WS+; 28. K—R2, O—B8; 26. 
R—KN1 Inwiiwij. 

28. . . O—N7+II and White resigned. It’s 
mate after 27 R xQ. N—B8+, 28 K—Rf, 
R—O0+; 29. R—N1. RxR 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 



SIX HEARTS looks difficult on the hand 
below, and Four Hearts assy. Oddly enough, 
the game contract makes mors demands on 
technique. Let’s look at the slam first 

Dealer. South. Love all 

41 O 4 3 

* K 7 6 5 

* 5 4 3 

* A J 4 

N 

* K led WE 

S 

* 2 

♦ AO J 109 8 

♦ A Q 2 

♦ K 3 2 

Your partner. North, is a fancy bidder and 
he carries you to a slam as follows 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

1 V 

1* 

2* 

No 

2* 

No 

4* 

No 

54 

No 

6» 

No 

No 

No 




West holds the first trick with the King ol 
spades and switches to the 10 of clubs 
What do you need for the slam? First, you 
must assume that both finesses are right 
That b./ea you eleven tricks The twelfth 
must come from a squeeze, and your only 
menace cards are the Quean ol spades and 
the third round ot diamonds It can be done 
if West holds something like *AKJxx 
B — 4 J x x x x * Q 109 You put in * J, 
draw trumps, finesse ♦ Q, and play off all 
the trumps Then comes * K and a club to 
the Ace, squeezing West, you hope. 

Now try Four Hearts, with the cards not 
lying so favourably- 

* Q 4 3 
7 K 7 6 5 
« S 4 3 

* A J 4 

*AK10765 N *J98 

*3 uu e 8 4 2 

4K10 6 "e 4 J 9 8 7 

* 10 9 6 * *0875 

* 2 

V AQ J 1098 
4 A Q 2 
* K 3 2 

Again West leads * K and switches to 
* 10 Playing in Four Hearts, you assume 
that the finesses are wrong The first key 
play is to duck * 10 in both hands You win 
the continuation, draw trumps, ruff * 4, and 
lead a club to the Ace Then you lead * Q 
from dummy, discarding 4 2 from hand. 
West wins and is lefl on play The technique 
is that of a loser-on-loser elimination 

TERENCE REESE 



THE West Indian (eland ot Barbuda, a 
dependency of Antigua, Ural had stamps of 
its own In 1022, when the currant King 
George V eerie* ol the Leeward Islands wst 
overprinted BARBUDA. This series was 
withdrawn soon afterwsrds and the Island 
then uaed the stamps of Antigua Separate 
Issues for Barbuda wera resumed in 1988. 
One series comprises 37 stamps portraying 
the English monarch* from William "the 
Conqueror to Queen Victoria. No. 12 ha»a 
portrait ot Richard II. The set of 37 
monarch* now costs about CIO. 

C.W. HILL 


QUESTIONS 

1. Who in Indian history was 
Sikandar-e-Azam 1 

2 When and where was Leon 
Trotsky murdered ? 

3. Who Is called the Flying Sikh ? 

4. When did Sardar Vallabhal 
Patel die ? 

5 Hitler was the Fuhrer; what 
was Franco ? 

6 For which film did John Wayne 
win the' Oscar ? 

7. Of which organisation is the 
Fleur de Lis the emblem ? 

8. What Is the venue for the next 
Aslan Games? 

9. What was Mark Twain's real 
name ? 

10. What Is the Key to the Medit¬ 
erranean? 
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VARIETY 


Sunday week 


Beginning August 5 

This week the Sun, Jupiter, Venus and Mercury are conjoined in Cancer. Saturn and Rahu are in Leo. Uranus is in 
Libra. Neptune is in Scorpio, Kethu is in Aquarius and Mars !s in Gemini. The Moon will be moving through 
Capricorn, Aquarius and Pisces from Sagittarius. 


/ ar,es < March 21 — 
A April 20) Your prospects 
w AT; are bri 3 hter this week, 

%' thahks to the bene- 

® ficiai effect of your 

ruling planet. Both professional 
and domestic affairs will bring Joy 
and happiness. Advice of your 
relatives will prove very helpful. A 
change of job or even residence is 
not very unlikely. Some people 
will win a lottery prize. An Im¬ 
portant journey Is forecast for you. 
Good dates: 5, 6, 8 and 11. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 7. Favourable 
direction: South. 


TAURUS (April 21 — 

hr ■ .JP May 22) You are 
,(' 4 ? ,;V strongly advised not to 
take any sort of risk 
V .^ h this week. Patience 
should be your watchword other¬ 
wise mishaps and misadventures 
are bound to occi ir . You will reap 
In due time the fruits of labour. 
Extravagant tendencies must be 
curbed. Conserve your resources 
wisely. Pay attention to business 
details. It would be foolish to take 
anything for granted. Good dates: 
7, 8 and 10 lucky numbers: 4 and 
6. Favourable directions: North and 
West. 

r'MV, GEMINI (May 23 - 
IJiA June 21) A favourable 
A'yCV' week Is forecast and 

IMYtAs th,s 13 a 3U,,abla tlme 
y ” for looking Into pro¬ 
perty matters. Push your business 
Interests to the utmost. Promotion 
Is probable, especially for people In 
Government service. Love and 
romance are on the cards; go 
straight ahead. Your health will 
remain excellent and you will make 
new frlendB. Control your temper 
In office. Good dates: 5, 6, 7 and 
g. Lucky numbers: 3 and 6. Favour¬ 
able direction: West. 

CANCER (Juno 22 —. 
July 22) Your business 
interests require all 
your time and attention. 
Pay attention to the 
minutest details. On the whole this 
will be a good week for you If you 
are careful and discreet. Friends 
and relatives will show cooperation 
and their advice will prove, very 
helpful to your ventures. Watch 
your health closely and do not be 
extravagant. Good datas: 7, 9 and 
11. Lucky numbers: $ and 9. Fav¬ 
ourable direction: South. 


y/Y'W L EO (July 23 — August 

9/lm fV 22) Outlook for finan- 

uYvW' c,al and business 

affairs do not appear 
very bright this week. 
A prolonged affair or association Is 
likely to be terminated The domes¬ 
tic scene will rempln bright but you 
must attend to your profession. 
Otherwise, you may even lose your 
|ob. Remain on your guard; there 
may be an attempt to deceive you. 
Letters will bring good news. Good 
dates: 5, 8 and 10. Lucky numbers: 
5 and 7. Favourable direction: 
North-east. 

< ~J VIRGO (August 23 — 
Afe/J . 7 September 22) The 
> AY ' stars favour you and u 

- V'V :v lucky week Is forecast. 

' - ' ' You will gain in almost 
all spheres. There are chances 
that you wilt inherit property. 
You are advised to exercise cau¬ 
tion In your dealings, particularly 
with your elders. Enterprise and 
hard work will bring their rewards. 
Choose your friends carefully, other¬ 
wise you will repent In the near 
future. Good dates: S, 8, 9 and 
ill. Lucky numbers: 3 and 5. 
Favourable directions: North and 
East. 

. . LIBRA (September 23 

fc:; — October 22) You 
A AT m will make steady, all 
ij . I /j\, round progress. Stellar 
‘ ~ 7, ‘ ,w ‘ Influences favour you 
as never before. A new friendship 
may lead to a prolonged love 
affair. Old friends will prove valu¬ 
able to your new ventures. Soma 
people will inherit property. An Im¬ 
portant journey Is probable. Letters 
will bring good news. Pay attention 
tp business affairs and avoid 
•peculation. Good datas: 5, 8, 7 
and 10. Lucky numbers: 1 and 10. 
Favourable direction: South. 


SCORPIO (October 23 
YJyA — November 21) An 

1:- ; old person Is likely to 
B v \ 1 oppose your plans and 
' this may lead to prob¬ 
lems for you. You are advised to 
be discreet and meet this challenge 
carefully. However, some good 
fortune will be yours. On the Busi¬ 
ness front, secret Information 
from reliable sources may prove 
helpful. Your health will show im¬ 
provement. Good dates: 7, 8 anq 
10. Lucky numbers: 4 and 11. Fav¬ 
ourable directions: East and North. 


SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
‘4IrM ber 22 — December 22) 

Hard work and industry 
will boost your busl- 
ness Interests Ambition 
and enterprise should bring rich 
dividends. The health of women 
folk In the family needs to be 
watched. Success should not make 
you arrogant. Be courteous towards 
your seniors. This Is a time when 
you must push forward your busi¬ 
ness interests even at reasonable 
risks. Good dates: 5, 6, 9 and 11. 
Lucky numbers: 4 and 7. Favourable 
diractlon: West. 


r?* V<7 CAPRICORN (Decem- 

ber 23 — January 20) 
n This will be a week ot 

; _'y \ ■! mixed fortunes. You 

^ may face some prob¬ 

lems In your professional life but 
these will be offset by domestic 

bliss and harmony. A timely hunch 
may eventually prove invaluable 
for business expansion. Property 
matters should be dealt carefully. 
Avoid arguments. Good dates: 6, 7, 
9 and 11. Favourable direction: 
South. 




AQUARIUS (January 21 
, “ 30i - , — February 19) This 

K will be an unlucky 

‘ ' ■ ' week for business and 

financial affairs. You are 
advised to conserve your energy 
and quietly consolidate ail recent 
gains. Your health will remain ex t 
cellent and a new friendship made 
this week will prove Invaluable to 
your ventures In the future. Good 
dates: 9, 10 and 11. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 3 and 6. Favourable direction: 
North-west. 


, PISCES (February 20 

— March 20) Be tact- 
Y'/: .nf-Y ful and patient In. all 
h -'matters. You will be 
- ’ able to overcome the 
difficulties and trials now facinq 
you. Do not take unnecessary risks 
in business. Children and new 
friends contribute to happiness 
Defer new ventures. The home fiont 
will remain peaceful. Some opposi¬ 
tion from an elderly person is fore¬ 
cast. Good dates: 7, 8, 10 and 11. 
Lucky numbers: 2 and 7. Favour¬ 
able direction: North. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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Stop bad breath... 
fight tooth decay with 
Colgate Dental Cream 


Brush your teeth with 
Colgate after every meal 
It protects you just the 
way dentists recommend 
all over the world. 

Bacteria grow in food 
particles left between your 
teeth. These can cause 
bad odour, and later- 
painful decay. 

So always brush the 
Colgate way right after 
eating. It's proven most 
effective to freshen your 
breath, whiten your teeth 
and fight decay. 


For cleaner, fresher breath 
and whiter teeth more people 
buy Colgate than > 

any other toothpaste htf i 
in the world I 


How Colgate's trusted 
formula works 

t ' ----- Odour and decay 
f - -i—causing bactena 

fcj g-r--.— 9 row m 

O M oarticles trapped 

between your 
teeth. 


Colgate's unique 
active foam 
reaches deep to 
remove dangerous 
food particles 
and bacteria. 

The result 
attractive white 
teeth, fresh 
breath confidence, 
protection against 
decay _ 




Only a dentist can give you 

better dental care. 


For oomplete dental car* um 
C o (oat* Trkjard Toothbruahaa 
Thay guardtooth *nam*l 
guard again at dantal plaqu* and 
guard guma 8 variatiaa to suit 
avarvona m your family 
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this india 


prize rs 30 for (he entry given first without comment 




NEW DELHI: Due to interruption in 
water supply, there will J»e a heavy 
reduction in the distribution of milk 
by the Delhi Milk Scheme on Friday, 
July 12, says an official release —The 
Statesman (Aflatoon Desai, Varanasi) 

BILASPUR: A 60-year-old widow who 
ekes out her living as a petty hawker 
saw a Hindi movie all the 183 days it 
was screened at a cinema bouse here. 
She was presented a sari and a blouse 
4 piece by the cinema house manage- 
$ ment when she came to sta the movie 
on the last day of its screening. The 
illiterate Mrs Juga Bai told that she 
went to the movie every day to see a 
scene depicting a ‘qawali.’—Indian 

Express (R. Subramaniam, Coimbatore) 

ALIGARH: Mrs Hanifa Khursheed 40, 
a lecturer of women's college of Ali¬ 
garh Muslim University, has been 
arrested by the police on the charge 
of murdering her 12-year-old domestic 
servant, Jamil. Jamil had been brought 
from Delhi by Mrs Khursheed's 
brother. From the day Jamil came to 
the house, he was allegedly ill-treated 
and not paid anything. At times he 
was also said to have been beaten up. 
With the passage of time the treat- 
W ment meted out to him became so bad 
r^that he reportedly wanted to run 
away. But with no money with him 


ndia abroad 


he could not do so. As ill-luck would 
have it, on July 4 Jamil accidentally 
broke a chinaday plate, which so 
angered Mrs Khursheed that she alle¬ 
gedly confined him to a room, tied his 
hands and feet with a rope and set 
him on fire. She then allegedly left 
the hause after locking the room from 
outside — Sunday Standard (Chandra 
Manoharan, Ootacamund) 

BANDA: A 17-year-old newly wedded 
bride Javitri, committed “sati” at the 
funeral pyre of her husband, Rama- 
kant Tewari, a third-year engineering 
student, who was shot dead along 
with his younger brother by a ear 
of dacoits in Jari village, 10 km from 
here. While the arrangements for the 
cremation of the two brothers were 
being made by the relations, Javitri 
made known her decision to consign 
herself to the flames along with her 
husband. Soon after *ho body or 
Ramakant was kept on the fire, Javitri 
reached the cremation ground, got 
herself seated at the fire with her 
husband’s head in her lap and asked 
the fire to be lit. When repeated re¬ 
quests to Javitri to change her decision 
failed, the fire was lit and her body 
was consumed in the flames along 
with her husband—The Hindu (S. 
Balakrishnan, Trichy) 

MADRAS: A 48-year-old man was 
fatally injured in Korukkupet on July 
12 when pushed down by another 
person in the course of a quarrel. 
According to the police, the victim 
Krishnan, was a lessee of a house in 
Korukkupet. There was a wordy duel 
between him and anortier tenant in the 
house over the latter’s non-payment of 
rent for the past few years. The 
tenant's wife and two sons also- joined 
the quarrel. Krishnan who was push¬ 
ed down by them sustained injuries 
on the head and died after admission 
in Stanley Hospital. The police have 
arrested all the four members of the 
tenant’s family and remanded them 
to custody —The Hindu (N. Chandra- 
sekharan, Madras) 


IF WL arc a caretaker Govern¬ 
ment, Mr Jagjivan Ram is the 
undertaker of his Party.—S. N. 
Mishra, Minister for External 
Affairs 

MR MORARJ1 DESAI had deve¬ 
loped an inordinate desire to 
stick to power, at least till 1982, 
and wanted to be left in peace 
I ill then—Charah Singh 

WHY SHOULD there be a mid¬ 
term poll? if the Charan Singh 
Government falls, another Gov¬ 
ernment will replace it—Jagjivan 
Ram 

i AM glad the Janata Go vein 
ment has gone—Mrs Gandhi 

THE AUTHORITARIAN forges 
represented by Mrs Gandhi will 
certainly have the advantage as 
Mr Charan Singh will have to de¬ 
pend on them—Jyoti Basu 

IT IS an unmitigated lie. It is 
nonsense — Charan Singh when 
asked if Congress(I)' had imposed 
conditions fnr supporting him. 

I REFUSE to believe that Mrs 
Indira Gandhi, who is an astute 
politician, would have agreed to 
support Mr Charan Singh without 
quid pro quo — M. C. Chagla 

MUCH MORE has been done by 
tbc custodians of public interest 
during the last 28 months to harm 
public cause than anybody can 
imagine or relate—Charan Singh 


humour in real life 





CAGAYAN DE ORO CITY (Philip¬ 
pines): Investigators had uncovered no 
leads to kidnappers or the wherea¬ 
bouts of a wealthy Indian businessman 
abducted as he left his department 
store. No ransom demand had been 
transmitted, the man’s family said. 
Four gunmen seized Mi* wadjui 
Darandas (40), an ethnic Indian and 
son-in-Jaw of a regional police official, 
he got into his car on Tuesday 
(July 9) night. They sped out of town 
ibandoned his car and escaped in 


another automobile. The police sus¬ 
pect that Mr Darandas was kidnapped 
by Muslim insurgents looking for 
ransom money to finance their re¬ 
bellion. Witnesses said the kidnapp¬ 
ers spoke with accents of Maranaos, a 
Muslim tribe from nearby Lanao del 
Norte, a centre of rebellion led by the 
Moro National Liberation Front. In 
Manila, the Indian embassy said it had 
learnt that Mr Darandas was "of 
Indian origin" but is now a Philippine 
citizen—The Hindu. 


“CAN YOU tell me the difference 
between the C.P.I. and C.P.M.?” 
I asked my friend. Pat came his 
reply, "C.P.l. means ’Communist 
Party Indira' and C.P.M. means 
'Communist Party Morarji’”—Sk. 
Niamat All. Calcutta 

A PRO-RSS poster in the Allaha¬ 
bad university campus reads 
"JOIN RSS, To SHAVE INDIA" 
—Manubhai, Allahabad 


I!us fation»/Ahi Bhusan Malik 


prize rs 30 for the entry given first 
andis 10 for the other items 
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WITH WHAT, 

DEAR MORARJI ? 

MR Desai, who is always stern 
and acerbic, was at the receiving 
end when ne first went to Mr 
Reddy on Sunday. July 15. Mr 
Desai said something about the 
“bane of defections" and went on 
to add that a situation had come 
where Mr Reddy would have to 
consider the dissolution of the 
House. Mr Reddy had a ready 
answer for the outgoing Prime 
Minister. “With what shall I dis¬ 
solve the House? There is no 
water in the capital’ 1 (The capital 
was without water for a few days 
during the political crisis due to 
large-scale sabotage by water 
supply workers.) 


TOO CLEVER 
BY HALF _ 

WHY did Mr Desai include the 
names of as many as 21 Congress 
(S) MPs in his list of supporters? 
Mr Desai, to be fair to him, left 
the task of drawing up the list to 
Mr Jagjivan Ram and Mr Ravin- 
dra Varma. Mr Ram did have 
the support of these 21 Congress 
(S) MPs and thus included their 
names'in the Desai list. But why 
he did not provide evidence of 
their support to Mr Desai is a big 
question. Those who know the 
wily old Babuji feel that the 
veteran Minister of many Central 
Governments was hoping that 
once Mr Singh and Mr Desai 
failed to get absolute majority 
support in the Lok Sabha, he 
would spring a surprise and lav 



claims to the Prime Ministership 
by producing evidence that he 
commanded the loyalty of more 
than one half of the MfPs in the 
Lok Sabha. Alas, Babuji was 
baulked by Reddy. Morarji, it is 
commonly said, fell a victim to 
his obduracy. But the charitable 
among his critics believe that he 
stood steadfast' to his principles 
to the very last and in the high 
season of horse-trading kept him¬ 
self detached from the unseemly 
goings-on. An illustrative case is 
the support of the nine-member 
Akali group in the Lok Sabha. Till 
two o’clock on July 26, the Akali.; 
were willing to lend their support 
to Mr Desai if only “Mr Desai 
gave his word to sanction an in¬ 
ternational airport at Amritsar.” 
Mr Desai, cold and firm as ever, 
said that these things could not 
be considered along with the issue 
of their support for him. The 
Akali representatives left his 
South Block room determined to 
declare their “neutrality". 


PROMISES ARE 
FOR BREAKING 

IF memory serves, during the 
1969 Congress split, Mrs Gandhi 
made promises in search of sup¬ 
port—left, right, and centre, A 
famous case is the assurance 
which was widely publicised about 
the setting up of three steel plants 
in the south. This assurance had 
won her the support of the then 
undivided DMK group. But till 
1977, when she finally bowed out, 
no steel plant had come up at any 
of the three sites, including Salem. 
Charan Singh, when his turn 
comes to bow out, will probably 


have a shorter innings as an ex¬ 
cuse for his inevitable legacy of 
unfulfilled promises. 


HUGELY WITTY 

MR PILLOO MODY’s wit, like his 
girth, is unmatched by any politi¬ 
cian in the land: The architect- 
turned-politician was among the 
stream of callers» on President 
Sanjeeva Reddy during the recent 
political crisis at the Centre. In 
the midst of the business of Gov- 
ment-making and Government¬ 
breaking Mr Mody introduced 
some welcome levity when he ask¬ 
ed Mr Reddy to call for the Delhi 
telephone directory. The directory 
was duly brought while Mr Reddy 
looked askance. Mr Mody open¬ 
ed the last but few pages of the 
telephone book and declared: , 



‘Here is my list of supporters, 
ring up each member of tne Lok 
Sabna listed here and give me the 
letter to form the next Govern¬ 
ment.” Mr Mody was beard re¬ 
marking in the Central Hall of 
Parliament after Mr Desai and Mr 
Singh had submitted their res¬ 
pective lists of supporters: “Mr 
Reddy will decide who is less dis¬ 
honest, Mr Desai or Mr Singh." 

D. E. NIZAMUDDIN 
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I'll wait a bit longer " 

We're sorry to keep you waiting. Quite frankly we 
have rarely had such family differences. We are more used 
to working together—pooling our talent, contributing 
our individual skills for just one objective: to blend and 
deliver the finest quality Upton teas. For over eighty years 
this has been our way of life. 

Today, with differences keeping some of our people 
away from work, we just cannot meet the total demand 
for Lipton quality teas. That's why some of you may have 
to wait a bit longer for your favourite brand of Lipton 
teas. Till then, please bear with us. 






GOLD has both 
smoothness and 
satisfaction «» 
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Politicians are cynically 
using his name 

EXPLOITATIO 
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By Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan 
of Pakistan 














THE 

EYE-CATCHER^ 


HINDON 

j SUITINGS, SHIRTINGS, DRESS MATERIALS, SAREES. 


fabrics from the Most Modem Mill 


•ticn/HRM/1 



Over 

crackers 





Between 
V breads 



With 

desserts 



We're getting ourselves 
into a lot of jams to please you 

NOG4 


Mixed fruit jam 

The choicest fruits 
get themselves into 
this jam. 

And 4 other fruity ways 
to toast yourself 
at breakfast 


Orange M-m-marmalade 

Made from fresh-picked 
Nagpur oranges.A delicious 
way to enjoy an orange 

Pineapple jam 
Mango jam 
Strawberry jam 
And Guava jelly 



N®G4- ITS OMLY NATURAL! 


Maharashtra Agro-Industries Development Corporation Ltd Noga Unit, Nagpur. 

MAID 0 79 
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( GIVE YOUR 
CHILDREN 
LOVE AND 
AFFECTION AND. 



CORPORATION BANK'S 






Saving is an instinct. Let your child 
make it a habit through 
Corporation Bank's Kiddy Bank. 

The jingling sound of 
coins in the toy bank 
will help your child 
learn the value of money- 
money saved every day. 


Besides, the child gets a 
colouring book free 
for every Rs. 100 saved. 

Give your child 
Corporation Bank’s 
Kiddy Bank today. 


Corporation Bank Limited 


Where friendliness is a tradition 

Regd Ollice Uctupi Administrative OHict Mangalore Chairman N N Pai 






















Mummy, why do 
we put pDONI L IN 
Our cupboards ako? 


%&-■■■+ 


/ \| 

CAUTION I 

Beware BS 
of w 

imitations Ei 


s Because 
ODONIL c/rim away moths 
and cockroaches, makes 
sure ourc/othesstayfresh t \ 
-Fragrant and safe from J 
insects. 


i 30 times more powerful than 
naphthalene balls. 


^ 1-fok MODERN AIDS 
BETTER LIVING 
BALBARA i comhdt imuvatii uhmtio 

43 Nagindas Matt* Road. fort. Bombay 400021 


0 Keeps the air fresh and 
fragrant in homes ... 
especially in toilets. 


CHAlTRA-BLS-188 











Itfs exciting ropeways, 
fruit-laden orchards, 
chinar leaves turning gold. 

It’s a refreshing holiday, s 


Kashmir in autumn is golden colours m a 
dreamland. With shady forest glades where 
yellow and gold leaves lie in a rustling carpet. 

There's such a lot to see and experience. Such a 
lot to do. Riding, boating, golfing, strolling... 
everything you've always wanted to do on a 
holiday. 

There’s a chairlift at 
Gulmarg for a wonderful 
view of the Himalayas. 
Picturesque mountain 
cabins near Pahalgam. 
Cosy houseboats and 
sacred Amamath, A new 
winter blowing 
down the valley. 

And a lot more. 


*• Bring your family and your budget along. 

You can spend Rs. 300 a day. Or just 30. Without 
missing out on anything. Accommodation is good 
and plentiful. Direct flights operate from Delhi to 
Jammu and Srinagar. State transport buses and taxis 
ply upto Srinagar. 

Your travel agent or 
nearest tourist office will 
tell you when, where and rf&ffiyyyUtgifis 
how to go on the holiday 
of your life. 

On a budget. V^ 


\bur kind of holiday. 
On your kind of budget. 



ITDC/CAS-131-A 
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In a parched land 
Hope springs again...! 

APDDC'S contribution to 
Andhra's Drought Areas. 


Ever heard of prosperity in a 
drought stricken area? 

The Andhra Pradesh Government 
brought it about when it imple¬ 
mented the Union Government 
financed Drought Prone Area 
Programme (DPAP). Under this 
scheme the State Government 
spent Rs. 363.76 lakhs through the 
Andhra Pradesh Dairy Development 
Corporation for the development 
of Dairy Farming in the Rayala- 
seema area —Andhra's drought 
prone region. 

15,000 milch cows and buffaloes 
valued at Rs. 150 lakhs were 
distributed under the DPAP to the 
small farmers in the region a? 


subsidised rates The vast farming 
community who till then had been 
praying futilely tor rams, suddenly 
found itself a new occupation 
Dairy Farming APDDC launched 
a vigorous programme of 
assistance to milk producers 
enabling them to get free land for 
grazing, providing nutritious and 
balanced cattle feed at controlled 
prices and ensuring free veterinary 
care A complete Dairy Extension 
Service The results were dramatic 

Milk production shot up eightfold 
— from 41 lakh litres m '74 '75 to 
364 lakh litres m '78- 79 Small 
farmers haunted by starvation 
with no means of livelihood now 


had a minimum daily income of 
Rs 7 Rs 10. And most important 
of all, the dairy movement cut 
through caste and communal 
divisions It became a crusade for 
the betterment of the community 
as a whole 

APDDC has set up a Milk Products 
Factory in Chittoor District and 
another is coming up at Proddutur 
This will he m addition to the four 
District Dairies, and seven Milk 
Chilling Centres, that the APDDC 
already runs in the Rayalaseema 
A i ea. 

APDDC A new hope for the 
backward areas 


ANDHRA DAIRY, 

Breaking the limits of growth 


I YEARS OF 
| DYNAMIC 
Idairying 

The Andhra Pradesh Dairy | 
Development Corpn Ltd 
Hyderabad 500 789 


FDS APDDC 2801 A 
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Y OUR coveiage of the police revolt 
C'lhe lawless lawmen” by Sau- 
milra Banerjee, July 15) was factual 
and thought-provoking. The episode 
was the immediate cause of the Ja¬ 
nata Government’s hill, and also 
marks the watershed in our national 
life. A sweeper in Bokaro earns twice 
as much as a GLSF jawan, and a peon 
in a bank more than an average doc- 
loi 'such distortions air bound to 
cause ill-tc.elings. Thu cue was too 
obvious for the policemen to miss. 
Our Governments shou’d realise that 
it is impossible to maintain tiny is¬ 
lands of discipline m a sea of chaos. 
The jawans can see for themsel¬ 
ves that a clerk in a bank or insu¬ 
rance firm is able to extort three 
limes his pay by resorting to delibc- 
late and organised dereliction of 
duty—euphemistically called a ‘'de¬ 
mocratic track' union right”, "collec¬ 
tive bargaining”, etc. If that be so, 
how can one deny the same right to 
others, including men in unifoitn? 

S. K. Bam, Calculla 

EVEN after 32 years of Indepen¬ 
dence, some police officers suffer 
from a superiority complex, and mal¬ 
treat their subordinates, ihis often 
leads to insubordination. 

A. Vincent, Sgt. (Retd.). Coimbatore 
THE GISE jawans were "made 
aware" of their rights peihaps by 
the labour forces around them in 
the Steel City. You have rightly 
pointed out the dangers of employ¬ 
ing other sister forces, and the Army 
in particular, to crush the police up¬ 
rising. The police never took up arms 
against the state They were demon¬ 
strating peacefully The strike was 
started more for fun’s sake than 


anything ebe. by some overenthusias- 
tic young policemen. How this war¬ 
ranted a commando-type military 
operation cannot be understood. In 
the post-Emergency period it was 
emphasised that the law and order 
situation was iq the charge of the 
respective State Governments. Yet 
the former Janata Government ask 
ed for and used the*CRPF more fre¬ 
quently than the previous regime. 
Nihar Ranjan Ray, Silchar 

THE Artny should be used to protect 
the coun.ry from foreign aggression, 
not to solve the country’s irtcrnal 
problems. 

A. Sagayarajan, Salem 

WE are sitting atop a volcano which 
can erupt any lime. There is no law 
and order in the country. The police 
and CHI' personnel feel neglected, 
cheated and humiliated by the poli¬ 
ticians, who use them to serve tneir 
own personal political ends. There is 
constant interference in their work 
by politicians. Now these same poli¬ 
ticians threaten them and woo them 
at the same time 

Piamod Mishia, Convener, Hindus 
law Andolan, Orissa 

AJOY BOSE’s report “Is the Govern 
mens impotent?" (July 15) delves 
deep into the background of revolt 
and agitation by the police, para¬ 
military forces and the Army. Right 
from the year 1950, the dreadful 
spcclie of police revolt has been 
haunting everybody. Now, with the 
revolt having erupted, the Govern 
inent tried desperately to placate the 
policemen by offering certain beno- 
lits. But the system of maintaining 
orderlies in the police and Army is 
bound to generate further mistrust 
hatred and indifference toward the 
Government. 

Sonbhagyabanta Maharana, Bolangir 

MB BOSE quotes the CRPF Director 
General, Mr R. C. Gopal. as threaten¬ 
ing the agitating policemen: "If you 
don't give up your agitation, I'll blow 
you up with tanks." Such a remark 
is not surprising from a person like 
Mr Gopal. The Home Ministry should 
be blamed for appointing an irres¬ 
ponsible. person like him in such a 
high position. 

V. R. Purushothaman, Hyderabad 

THE trouble and violence in police 
camps can be directly attributed to 
the senior officers who seem to have 
lost their equation with tneir men. 

A joy Bose would do well to spend a 
few days in an Army unit deployed 
in inhospitable terrain to understand- 
how Army officers and their men live, 
work and rough it together with 
pride, little caring for better work¬ 
ing conditions, the orderly system 
and changing times. 

Radha B. Kunneth, West Hill (Kerala) 


An apology 

I N “Goa’s secret war” (July 8) I 
portray Mr Chico Fernandes' 
father as one who “collaborated 
with Koch”. While so doing I had in 
mind the general pattern of attitudes 
of staunch Indian nationalists—as 
the Fernandes family—in World War 
II, the Germans being regarded as 
“friends" because they opposed the 
British. Mr Fernandes has now made 
it explicitly clear to me that his 
father had no role as such in the spv 
drama. He was only a close friend 
and admirer of the Goan doctor, who, 
actually, was Koch’s friend. Mr Fer 
nandes’ activities, if any, were only 
peripheral and with no other inten 
tion than of being helpful to a dear 
friend. In as much as Mr Chico Fer¬ 
nandes, who happeas to be my per¬ 
sonal friend, was unhappy at the 
manner of his late father’s charac¬ 
terisation, I would like ‘o uncondi¬ 
tionally apologise to hirn for what¬ 
ever inconvenience, even if uninten 
ded, I may have caused him and his 
family. 

Mario Cabral E Sa, .Piedade, Goa 


The answer 

I T appears VIP sons are just born 
to sin in this country (“Sins of 
a son” by A. K. Chakravorty and 
Udayan Sharma, July 8). Starting 
with Mrs Gandhi, those who have 
suffered in one way or another due 
to their sons include Messrs Morarji 
Desai, Jagjivan Ram, Devi Lai, Bansi 
Lai and V. K. Saklecha. And apart 
from VIP sons, privileged sons-in-law 
too have not lagged far behind: 
Messrs Charan Singh, Devaraj Urs. 
Mirza Afzal Beg and Sheikh Abdullah 
will bear testimony to this. How 
about making celibacy a prime re¬ 
quisite for holding political office in 
this country? 

Nancy Koul, Jammu Tawi. 


First lesson 

M RS INDIRA GANDHI is the first 
Indian woman to become PM, the 
first to enforce the Emergency for so 
long, first for her cruelty, the first 
MP to be expelled from Parliament, 
the first PM to face a Special Court, 
the first professed democrat to be¬ 
lieve in authoritarianism, and would 
stand first in any ‘mother’ competi¬ 
tion. Now here is a tip to help 
her attain more distinction. She 
should teach her son Sanjay healthy 
politics, and persuade him that it is 
not birth, but the personality of an 
individual that brings him success. 
Harshananda Mallik, Phulbart. 




Startling logic 

$ o. GHOSH (Opinion, July 1) thinks 
D troublemakers are behind the 
demand for gabeeba chicken, as 
though the Muslim boys had inven¬ 
ted the practice. He has taken pains 
to twist a simple practice, and gene¬ 
ralise about the religious susceptibi¬ 
lities of all minorities. The next thing 
he would say is : “Burn you dead 
and avoid trouble”, proceeding with 
his logic of generalisation. 

Sayed Shamsul Hilda. Sardhapur 
THE letter by Mr Ghosh exhibits 
contempt and lack of a sense of 
accommodation. I am pained to 
learn that some misunderstanding is 
spoiling the high traditions of I1T, 

' Kharagpur, of which I am a proud 
alumnus, and am sure the problem 
can be resolved with some mutual 
understanding. Among meat dealers, 
the difference between meat and 


Bigoted, or blind 

I WRITE, nauseated by Satish Meh¬ 
ta's letter (Opinion. July 15) in 
which he says: “Except for a couple 
oi misdeeds, Hitler was one of the 
greatest leaders that Europe, if not 
the world, has produced”. Mr Mehta 
means to say that the concentration 
camps in which millions of Jews 
were gassed to death vindicated Hit¬ 
ler’s theory of Teutonic superiority, 
and all this was jus>a a misdeed 11 If 
he cannot see anything wrong in a 
closely knit organisation in the coun¬ 
try idolising a man who could feel 
proud about such "misdeeds”, he is 
either a fanatic or blind. As a ratio¬ 
nal human being, 1 am opposed to 
religion which transcends its purpose 
of providing fellowship in prayer. 
Further, as a culture, the charade- . 
ristic attractive feature of Hinduism 
is its tolerance and melting-pot na¬ 
ture. The RSS and allied organisa¬ 
tions negate both the above, and yet 
it has an important plus point: The 
fact that it is a disciplined body—so 
rare in our country now. 

But for its foundation, its phile 
sophy of Hindu rashtra being disgus¬ 
tingly narrow, the RSS would have 
been a most potent force—and un¬ 
objectionable too. To gain a firm 
mooring in today’s polluted political 
ocean, the Jana Sangh seems to be 
ready to discard its ideology. It would 
be so much better if this change 
were genuine, and not merely dicta- 
ted by expediency. 

What' is happening in many. Isla¬ 
mic countries in the name of God 
and religion should be enough to 
warn us off a parallel path. The first 
thing to do is to pu>‘J Hitler back in 
his place. 

K. A. Paul, Trichur 

TILL today I always thought of the 
RSS as an overdisdplined organisa¬ 
tion with archaic religious ideas. But 
thanks to Mr Mehta, I have deve- 


flesh is that meat is free from blood. 
Meat is considered tastier without 
blood, and many people prefer it 
that way. While slaughtering an 
animal or bird in order to ensure 
good bleeding, the spinal cord be¬ 
hind the neck is not cut. Only the 
two veins, windpipe and alimentary 
canal are cut. If the spinal cord is 
cut, the bleeding is incomplete, and 
blood clots and sticks to the flesh. 
As far as Muslims are concerned, 
blood is a prohibited item in food. 
For this reason, the slaughter must 
be done according to the practice of 
‘zabah’ or ‘halal’, which ensures 
complete bleeding. The slaughter 
must be done, not for any cruel 
pleasure it gives, but as food per¬ 
mitted by God, so the name of God 
must be taken while slaughtering the 
bird or animal. I do not think any 
Hindu friend will fail to understand 
these sentiments. 

Dr M. S. Abdul Kadbr. Trichur 


loped a rabid hatred for it now. If 
this is the way an RSS "sympathiser" 
thinks, I shudder to think of how the 
mind of an RSS fanatic works. Re¬ 
garding the Aligarh riots, he talks 
about the “clean chit” given to (he 
RSS by Mr Chandrashcknar as if it 
were any fitness certificate. He 
absolved .the RSS only to appease 
the powerful Jana Sangh lobby. Re 
gardfng Mr Dinanath Pandey of Jam¬ 
shedpur, Mr Mebia refuses to believe 
there are any RSS MLAs. What Mr 
Madhu Limaye meant by that lenn 
Was MLAs with RSS affiliations. 
Surely no one can claim there are 
none of them. 

D. Satya Murthy, Visakhapatnam 

NO sane person can laud the barba 
rism of Hitler. Every single act of 
his against Jews was a blot on hu¬ 
man civilisation. Hitler’s madness 
should never be repeated. If people 
really know him, they would stop 
comparing him to Indira Gandhi or 
even Idi Amin. 

T. Santhanam, Bombay 

MR MEHTA »ays: “It was Hitler 
who from the brink of bankruptcy 
made his nation one of the foremost 
in Europe and the world.” Perhaps 
he is not aware of the records of 
history. Hitler capitalised on a situa¬ 
tion which may be described as the 
“darkest hour before dawn”. The im¬ 
mediate post-depression era was un¬ 
doubtedly a trying period for Ger¬ 
many but recovery was well within 
sight when Hitler came to the saddle. 
S. K. Basu, Calcutta 

IF the RSS's aim is uo establish and 
encourage a nation in which people 
of different faiths can live in peace 
and harmony, why the emphasis on 
the word Hindu? 1 am sure neither 
Muslims nor Christians would like cm 
be called so. 

Abha Pandey, New Delhi 

Correspondence on this subject is 
now closed. 


Callous policy. 

i < INSURING uphappiness” (July I) 
1 by Indeera Chand exposes the 
callous attitude of highly paid em¬ 
ployees towards the economically 
weaker sections of the country, * If 
SUNDAY found it exasperating to 
help a poor woman collect her dues 
from the LIC, one can guess the 
plight of numerous other policy 
beneficiaries waiting on the stair¬ 
cases of LIC offices all over the 
country. 

P. Ramraj, Erode 

THOUGH the experience narrated 
by Ms Chand is an almost everyday 
occurrence all over the country, 
there is yet no provision for claim 
cheques to be personally handed over 
to any claimant. This appears to 
have been overlooked. It requires a 
massive public effort and a powerful 
campaign by the media to redeem 
the monolithic set-up of LIC and 
make it work for the benefit of the 
small policy-holder, which is the real 
motive for its foundation. Presently, 
the management, instead of manag¬ 
ing the institution’s affairs, is locked 
in litigation against not only its own 
employees, but also policy-holders. 
Though the former Janata Govern¬ 
ment appointed a panel to review the 
entire working of the LIC, the induc¬ 
tion of bureaucrats and ex-bureau- 
crats in the panel will mean that it 
will be just another eyewash. 

R. L. Jain, Agent, IAC of India, Satna. 

MS CHAND forgets that LIC officers 
are to abide by some norms and pro¬ 
cedures which are not their creation. 
At the time of final payment, it is 
understandable for the concerned 
officer to ask for the policy-holder/ 
beneficiary’s proper identity. 

Pradip Horn Roy, North Lakhhnpur. 


Poor state of affairs 

I T IS disheartening to note the 
problems fared by the poor and 
weaker sections in obtaining dnstitu- 
tion and poverty certificates from 
Tahsildars. A destitute is admitted 
to an orphanage on the basis of a 
destitution certitkate issued by the 
Tahsildar, when he is satisfied that 
the parent or guardian earns not 
more than Rs. 300 per annum. The 
voluntary organisations housing des¬ 
titutes are given grants at the rate 
of Rs 14 per month per inmate on 
the basis of these certificates. But 
the redtapism in Government depart¬ 
ments creates great difficulties in 
obtaining these certifirates. for 
which reason the poor have to suf¬ 
fer in hardship. The system of 
obtaining tertificates, starting from 
the level of the village munsit, is 
so cumbersome, it takes a month to 
cross all hurdles, by which time admis¬ 
sions to orphanages are closed. 

S. Rajaram. Sivananda Orphanage, 
Ke'hankolalhur 
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It begins with the country's topmost leaders and has the connivance 

of his secretariat. BHOLA CHATTERJI 
and S. P. SAGAR detail how a 
sick man is being “used" for cynical personal gains. 

EXPLOITATION 


i 


I N the sunset years of his 
life Mao Tse-tung was 
said to have been a cap¬ 
tive in the hands of the 

-1 “gang of four”. The 

policy statements and decisions 
which carried his signature were 
alleged to have been those of the 
three bad men and a woman and 
not his. Although everything was 
done in the name of the Chairman, 
the real voice behind the show was 
that of the “gang”. For, both physi 
rally as well as mentally, he was an 
invalid. One theory was that the. 
"gang of four” did this to keep alive 
the fiction that the all-seeing and 
all-knowing Mao was infallible, that 
he continued to be the nation’s pace 
maker, his feefole state of health 
notwithstanding. This only betrayed 
the totalitarian character of the re¬ 
gime, the theory continued. This 
sort of diabolical play acting could 
never take place in an open society 
like India. For, in a democracy, it 
would not be possible to palm off 
such a fraud on the people. 

But any such feeling ot superio¬ 
rity that we may possess will have 
to be given up now. There are 
Indians who will not hesitate to 
stoop so low as to ape even the 
"gang of four". And they are loca¬ 
ted right at the place where a 77- 
yegr-old sick man, who was said to 
have saved Indian democracy from 
being consigned to limbo, is living 
On borrowed time. 

First, how sick Is Javaprakasb 
Narayan ? Is it only the flesh that 
is giving up or are his other facul¬ 
ties also failing ? This his doctors 
alone can tell, but thev will not, ham¬ 
strung as they are by the cithics of 
their profession. But circumstantial 
evidence would confirm that be is 
sick beyond any hope of recovery. 
And bis physical sickness has had its 
deep impact, much more- than is 
generally believed, on his mind. So 
much'so that it is beyond him today 
fo arrange his train of thoughts and 
ideas as logically as would be neces- 
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sary to correlate issues and events, 
see things in their right perspective 
and get to the heart of a problem. 
Perhaps the Janata Party president 
had this in inind when be observed 
sometime ago that JP should not be 
involved in partisan politics. 

The point that must be emphas¬ 
ised is that JP’s weakening heart 
condition since his return from Jas- 
lok Hospital carlv last month has 
added a complex new dimension to 
his existing ailments. The adminis¬ 
tration of blood along with the dia¬ 
lysis complicated matters in that it 
forces the heart to overwork in 
order to assimilate the transfused 
blood. Again, repeated blood trans¬ 
fusions mav have an adverse effect 
on his liver which surely is not in 
sprightly condition. As Dr M. K. 


Mani of Jaslok Hospital, who has 
been attending JP all these months, 
put it soon after examining him on 
July 25 : “This is a condition known 
as ischaemic colitis. There is no 
cure for this condition and the only 
treatment available for him is blood 
transfusion to make up the blood 
lost as well as to strengthen the 
blood to carry oxygen to the intes¬ 
tine.'’ JP has an ulcer in his colon 
causing rertal bleeding, which re¬ 
quires a major surgery that his pre¬ 
sent health will not enable him to 
withstand. Because of the rectal 
bleeding he needs regular transfu¬ 
sions which have to be administered 
not in drips but along with the dia¬ 
lysis. 

On July 23 as the Janata Party 
breathlessly waited to end its days. 


its chief architect hovered between 
life and death. The past 24 hours 
had been a critical time and the doc-, 
tors attending JP kept their fingers 
crossed. What with rectal bleeding, 
nausea and breathing trouble, JP- 
gave his friends and physicians a 
very anxious time. They had a feel¬ 
ing of fear and uncertainty about 
the future; and none made any 
effort to suppress it. But it was quite 
another story when it came to the 
question of the men who ran his 
household. One instance out of many 
will tell the tale. Around 11 In the 
morning of July 24 Devendra Prasad 
Singh, a former vice-chancellor of 
Bhagalpur University and one of 
JP’s close associates, had to beg of 
the police security guard (JP’s Kadam 
Kuan residence is literally crowded 
with security men, oddly enough) to 
allow him to go upstairs. He did so 
just to get a glimpse of JP from 
outside his room. What he saw was 
much too depressing for him not to 
agree with JP’s younger brother, 
Rajeswar Prasad, that his condition 
had further deteriorated. 

That touched Sachidanand, JP’s 
secretary, to the quick. Rudely he 
told them that they should not In¬ 
dulge in such “defeatist” talk. The 
expression of anger, this ‘moir royal¬ 
ist than the king' attitude, was not 
a little embarrassing for the urbane 
Rajeswar Prasad. After all, he knew 
only too well all about the present 
state of his elder brother’s health. 
There is no getting away from the 
fact that JP is in bad shape, both 
physically and mentally. But it ts 
not very difficult to guess why some 
men arp morbidly averse to letting 
the woild into the truth about the 
present condition of JP’s body and 
mind. The fact is that they have 
an axe to grind. Which is why they 
insist that the myth must remain In 
circulation that JP has complete 
control of his mental faculties that 
neither his mind nor his memory 
has suffered impairment despite the 
punishing ailment which afflicts him. 

The cold fact of life is that JP is 
no longer in a position to address 
himself to the kind of rigorous and 
methodical mental exercise that 
would be required to comprehend 
and dissect any complex issue and 
pass judgment on it. The man’s 
once alert, incisive mind, almost 
elephantine memory and the unique 
capacity for taking a dispassionate 
view of men and events are a thing 
of the past. One hoped things would 
get better, but as it is they are get¬ 
ting worse. That partly explains 
why Sachidanand stubbornly resists 
any request for a taped interview 
with JP—he does not want others to 
discover the truth. With the possible 
exception of the humane Thomas 
Abraham who administers dialysis to 
JP, none of the other decision ; 
makers in the JP household—Sachi- ’ 
danand, Janaki Bahen (JP’s adopted j 
daughter), her husband Kumar ] 
Prashant and former socialist Jag- J 
dish Babu who hails from JP’s home | 
district oflMllia—hesitate to treat a 
him as an object of cynical exploits- | 
'fion. The touch of philistinism that $ 
is so evident at JP’s residence and | 
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S. M. Joshi _ 

the utterly conscienceless use of his 
name that goes on day in and day 
out for small political and materia! 
gains are indeed sickening. 

The most recent glaring example 
of JP being “used” is his letter to 
the then PM Morarji Desai re¬ 
questing him to quit m favour of 
Jagjivan Ram as leader of the Janata 
Parliamentary Party. The sordid 
business was rigged up in a manner 
that would beggar discretion. On 
July 17 Mr S. M. Joshi, had a talk 
with the Madhu Dandavate-Surendra 
Mohan group of former Socialists. If 
Mr Jagjivan Ram became the JPP 
leader, he would get many more 
MPs along caste lines even from 
other Parties, they concluded. Mr 
Desai was dragging his feet and 
clinging to the JPP leadership, al¬ 
most “holding on to it physically”. 
Mr Joshi broached this to Mr Gore 
at a dinner and the two decided to 
approach Mr Jayaprakash Narayan 
to enlist Babuji who gleefully said, 
"Aap chahte hatn to jaroor kijiye” 
(If you so like, do it). 

The problem was who would carry 
the letter of S. M. Joshi to Mi 
Narayan. Joshi had talked to JP’s 
secretary Mr Sachidanand, and the 
arrangement was made that Joshi 
should detail the situation in a letter 
since he was not free to come to 
Patna. Joshi would have liked Mr 
Madhu Limaye’s wife who was like 
a daughter to him, to be the confi¬ 
dante to do the emissary's job. But 
right there was Mr Arjun Singh 
Bhadoria who suggested the name of 
his wife, Mrs Sarla Bhadoria. Mr 
Joshi drafted his letter to JP and 
described how Jagjivan Babu would 
be a better man in that situation. 
Thus came about the controversial 
visit of Mrs Sarla Bhadoria. The 
lightning speed with which she did 
the magic startled everybody. She 
came by the morning flight on July 
18, and got back the same afternoon 
vyith Mr Narayan committed to sup¬ 
port Mr Jagjivan Ram in black and 
wjiitc. It was July 18, Wednesday, 
a day for Mr Narayan’s routine dia¬ 
lysis. This is a forbidden day for 
most visitors. The dialysis was de¬ 
layed. Two letters, one for Mr 
Desai and another for Mr Chandra- 


shekhar. were hastily drafted, signed 
by Mr Narayan and despatched 
through the courier. All this was 
done with remarkable rapidity. “We 
were even prepared to delay the 
dialysis for half an hour to ensure 
that Mr Narayan signs the letters”, 
someone confided at JP's house. In¬ 
deed, when Joshi’s letter was read 
out to Mr Narayan, he agreed to the 
line of argument. Yes, Jagjivan 
Babu should be the JPP leader and 
all others, including Mr Chandra- 
shekhar, should support it. The 
letters were despatched through Mrs 
Bhadoria. She, it is said, telephoned 
Delhi at the first available opportu¬ 
nity. The contents were disclosed 
even before she had reached Delhi. 
Mr Arjun Singh Bhadoria had 
spoken all about it at Jagjivan 
Babu's residence and the Advani-run 
All India Radio was parroting it over 
and over again. The whole feat 
would not have been possible with¬ 
out Sachidanand’s active co-opera¬ 
tion. 

The immature publicity given to 
Mr Narayan’s letters even before 
they had been delivered deeply 
pained him. He chose to remain in¬ 
different to the Janata squabbles. 
But the following day. Mr Prakash 
Singh Badal with.three top Akali 
leaders, besides Sheikh Abdullah of 
Kashmir, arrived in batches to seek 
JP’§ “guidance in the hour of 
national peril”. It seemed he was 
again going to be caught in a fresh 
controversy. The Akali leaders and 
the Shiekh in their separate talks 
urged him to visit Delhi to offer his 
good offices. They were concerned 
that instability at the Centre would 
badly affect the states. The Akali 
leaders suggested that alternatively 
JP should summon national leaders 
to Pama. But no. JP would not be 
drawn into it again. He had had 
enough of it. 

The last to make a vain attempt at 
JP’s house war Mr Harbhanjan 
Singh, a Socialist leader of Punjab.’ 
He came and later pursued it over 
telephone. JP should ask the Akaiis 
to support the Janata camp outright 
and shed the attitude of neutrality. 
For hadn’t Akali leaders told JP 
"Ham to aapke sipahi ham. Aap jo 
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kahenge ham wahi karenge* (We art' 
your soldiers. We shall do what you 
ask us to do.) But JP quietly replied, 
"Ab ham ye ihamele mem jyada 
no him pama chathe hain n (Now I 
don’t want to be dragged in the con¬ 
troversy any more). 

It is a well known fact that 
seldom does JP take an initiative in 
either sending a letter or issuing a 
statement. It is always done at some¬ 
body’s behest and all that JP does i$ 
to trim the wording to make it con¬ 
form to his own feelings as much as 
possible. This holds good for the 
series of letters and statements that 
he supposedly issued out of his own 
free will in 1878 and afterwards. 
Those who know JP say that “he is 
too good a man, too simple, least 
assertive, most generous and oblig¬ 
ing. Gandhi was* greater than he 
was, but then Gandhi was shrewd 
too. JP is not shrewd and hence is 
often cheated, easily impressed by 
wheedling words.” 

A well known example of this 
is his message issued at the time of 
Mrs Nandini Satpathy's election. This 
is how the message was obtained. JP 
was in Bombay at the Express 
Towers . Mrs Satpathy was seeking 
election in 1977 against Mrs Malati 
Chaudhury. Someone on Mrs Ghau- 
dhury’s behalf, counting upon the 
Sarvodaya links, pressed JP for an 
electoral message. JP was reluctant 
for on the other side was a Janata 
candidate. But he could not say no 
for long. He sent a mesage of good 
wishes to Malati Chaudhury making 
it clear that it was for Mrs Chau¬ 
dhury only. Soon the courier rushed 
to the Press and gave the portion 
that wished Mrs Chaudhury all 
success. So after the courier had left 
the scene JP wanted the message to 
be withdrawn. But by then AIR had 
flashed it. The controversy became 
so bitter that even Mr Chandra- 
shekhar and Mr Desai publicly com¬ 
mented agaiqst JP’s supposed stand 
against Mrs Nandini Satpathy in 
favour of a non-Janata candidate. 

It is a common complaint in Patna 
that the men who run JP’s household 
are very choosy about whom he 
should meet, what letters should be 
read out to him or which messages 
or reports should be brought to his 
notice. The formidable list of people 
who have suffered indignities in try¬ 
ing to meet JP includes some of his 
longterm friends and dose assodates 
like Bihar’s additional advocate-gene¬ 
ral Radha Raman, Sundari Devi, one 
of JP’s relations, the late Phulan Pra¬ 
sad Varma’s wife (Phulan Babu. a 
Socialist member of the Constituent 
Assembly, was among JP’s inner dr- 
de of friends), and another dose 
friend, of JP, Brijnandan Azad, who 
was u former editor of the Indian 
Nation. The secretariat has made en¬ 
ormous contributions towards keep¬ 
ing JP away from the masses. People 
seeking appointments are needlessly 
harassed, for which JP has had to 
apologise later. People from all over 
the country write to him but seldom 
get replies thanks to a secretariat 
which has its own axe to grind. 

Ever since the Janata Government 
came to power in Delhi people dose 


tS IF tiave Aligned themselves with 
one faction or the other. He has 
become a virtual puppet in their 
hands. A statement supporting one 
group will be signed by an ailing JP 
and released promptly to the Press. 
Then the other group will get a con¬ 
tradictory statement signed and re¬ 
leased to the Press. The more ambi¬ 
tious, among the men around him 
nave their respective politician and 
industrialist patrons who loosen their 
purse strings as and when neces¬ 
sary. One recent entrant to the 
secretariat, who is said to owe his 
allegiance to Mr Morarji Dcsai. sat 
beside JP for hours, dinned into his 
cars the virtues of *be former Prime 
Minister, pried into all official cor 
respondence and took objection to 
any statement issued by JP dis 
approving of Mr Dcsai. And with 
the fall of the Morarji Government 
this great social worker simply dis¬ 
appeared. He is of course none other 
than Siddharaj Dhadda. 

Mr Jagganath Kaushal, the then 
Governor of Bihar received a letter 


signed by JP which requested that a 
certain person be favoured. The 
Governor, who apparently knew JP’s 
signature well, found out that the 
signature on the. letter was forged. 
The Governor sent the letter to JP’s 
secretariat ’"hich confirmed that it 
was a case of forgery. The maltcr 
was immediately hushed up and 
there were no attempts to track 
down the miscreant. 

Those in Patna know well that fre 
quent letters would reach the Bihar 
government for favours of one 
nature or the other saying that "JP 

desires that.A bunch of such 

letters was carried by a Minister and 
shown to JP and after that the speed 
with which these letters surfaced 
slowed down. The last but not the 
least instance is one of a new re¬ 
cruit of the secretariat. The smart 
young boy wrote a letter to George 
Fernandes, then Industries Minister, 
for a job. The letter was written on 
JP’s pad, and was supposedly signed 
in JP’s own hand. Bad luck for him 
that the matter was referred back 


and the cat was out of the bag. 

JP’s house and his life have thus 
become a thoroughfare. Politicians 
will stop at nothing to use hinj for 
the fulfilment of their ambitions, 
when, if they had even a shred of 
decency, they would have left him to 
his peace in his last days among is. 
His modest house at Kadam Ku; \ 
Patna, which could not have ocen 
further in anyone’s imagination from 
a palace, is now a hotbed of intrigue. 
Sachidanand , his secretary, plays 
politics upto the hilt, Siddharaj kept 
watch for Mr Desai while he was in 
power, Kumar Prashant is not offi¬ 
cially in anything but has a finger in 
every pie and Jagdish Babu is hard¬ 
ly there for selfless service. The final 
symbolic act that has removed JP 
and his secretariat from the public 
is the closure of the secretariat’s 
office downstairs. (Some letters had 
reportedly disappeared from the 
files.) The stairs are blocked by a 
collapsable gate with security guards. 
But what good is that when the un¬ 
desirables are all upstairs? ■ 


A fund to dishonour 
the Loknayak 

That is how Sarvodaya worker, Baburao Chandawar, 
sues the Arririt Mahotsava Kosh, reports OLGA TELLIS. 
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HERE has the Rs 90 

lakhs collected on the 

eve of JP’s birth anniver¬ 
sary celebrations in 19T7 
gone? This is the question 
that has been haunting the bumble 
workers wedded to the fulfilment 
of JP’s unfinished total revolution. 

These workers are pained, saddened 
and angry that this fund, collected 
to further JP’s dream of a itotal revo¬ 
lution, is neither available to the 

humble mainstream workers nor 
does anyone know where the money 
is and how it is being used. There- 
are vague indications that some of 
it is in Delhi, some in Bombay and 
Ahmedabad and elsewhere with the 
conveners who collected the money. 
In sheer despair, Baburao Chanda¬ 
war, who has worked with JP for 30 
years in Bhojpur district of Bihar 
and shoulder to shoulder with the 
Naxalites since 1974, has announced 
that he will go on fast from October 
2 this year if the Amrit Mahotsava 
Kosh does not give an account of 
how much money it has and what it 
intends to do with it. 

When I met Chandawar in his mo¬ 
dest home in Bhiwandi about 50 
miles from Bombay, he was at work 
on his book on Bhojpur. Surrounded 
by his teacher-wife Vanita and three 
children, Chandawar looked decepti¬ 
vely docile but was seething with 
anguish inside his firm jawline under 
lining his determination to call a 
halt to the "deliberate attempt ou 







the part of capitalists, Gandhians 
and liberal democrats to tarnish JP’s 
image and kill the movement JP en¬ 
visaged for the landless and the 
downtrodden." 

Explaining the root cause of his 
decision to go on fast, Chandawar 
said, "those who were against the 
idea of total revolution and those 
who never participated in the 1974 
Bihar Movement are today controll¬ 
ing the Amrit Mahotsava Kosh. None 
of them were ever in the Bihar Mo¬ 
vement, yet they became trustees of 
the Kosh. The chairman of die col¬ 
lection fund was Acharya J. B. Kri- 
palani until last year when be gave 
up all public posts. The managing 
trustee of the Kosh that was formed 
is Mr Radhakrishna, the secretary is 
Govindrao Dcshpande and the other 
trustees are Mr L. C. Jain treasurer 
of the Janata Party, Mr Siddharaj 
Chaddha, Mr Ramnath Goenka and 
Mr Ramkrishna Bajaj. None of these 
•were anywhere near the Bihar Mo¬ 
vement. (Mr Goenka, of course, 
aided the movement but perhaps for 
his own reasons.) 

"In fact Acharya Kripalani ridicu 
led the idea of a total revolution. In 
an article in Dharmayug he had said 
that he does not believe in (total revo¬ 
lution because violence is involved. 
In fact, all Gandhians attacked the 
idea. Yet Kripalani was made chair¬ 
man of the fund and the fund was 
meant to propagate total revolution." 

JP, Chandawar continued, was 
aware that his total revolution was 
being ridicpled. That is why he wrote 
in Havbiunrat Times on April 13,1977; 
“The total revolution has been mock¬ 
ed at and hatred and scorn has been 
poured over it. They said it is only 
a dream. Therefore 1 want ito repeat 
again that I believe in total revolu¬ 
tion and I promise that when I am 
well 1 will take up this work again.” 

From the very beginning the capi¬ 
talists, Gandhians and liberal demo¬ 
crats sought to downgrade the idea 
of a total revolution. Says Chanda¬ 
war, “I n January 1977 when the 
elections were announced some others 
and I sat with JP for three days and 
discussed that the programme of 
total revolution should be put before 
the people when asking them for 
their vote. But people surrounding 
JP were quick to dissuade him. They 
said if you do this you will alienate 
the upper middle class and middle 
cfass people. So JP had no alterna¬ 
tive but to bow to their thinking. 
You know JP is not an aggressive 
person. Besides, his ill health makes 
him submissive. These Gandhians, 
capitalists and industrialists there¬ 
fore misuse him and bis name. 

“I will tell you something else. 
When the talks were on for the for¬ 
ma ion of the Janata Party. JP ask¬ 
ed them all to resign first from their 
respective parties and then form a 
brand new Party. Bun Nanaji, Goray 
and Surendra Mohan did not agree 
to this. So JP sent a letter through 
me Co Krishna Kant saying that 
sinoe the Janata Party could never 
beebme a vehicle of total revolution 
because of the way in which it was 
constituted, all the socialists. Young 
Turks and Sarvodava people should 
16 


come together and form an organisa¬ 
tion that would work for ushering In 
total revolution. Bu*j no one could 
proceed any further because Acharya 
Kripalani intervened and put a stop 
to everything.” 

Asked whether he had ever approa¬ 
ched Ramkrishna Bajaj or R. N. 
Goenka personally about the prob¬ 
lems of the fund and its utilisation, 
Chandawar said. "How could I go 
anywhere near them. They are 
mighty people. It’s so difficult to 
even get near them, leave alone talk 
with them. Besides when in Bihar 
the movement was started in 1974. 
JP sent me to these people several 
lines but we got no response nor 
any cooperation from them. There¬ 
fore, l told Siddharaj that people 
like Ramkrishna Bajaj had no moral 
right to be trustees on the Kosh. 
That is why today the Kosh has no 
programmes for the landless, the 
weaker sections ot the people oppre¬ 
ssed by the evils of caste. 1 have 
been with JP for 30 years and he 
always thought in terms of the land¬ 
less, the downtrodden and the vic¬ 
tims of casteism. Bui none of these 
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have been incorporated in the Kosh 
for which money was collected in 
JP’s name. 

"In fact JP did not* know anything 
about the trust. When the purse (a 
piece of paper) was presented to JP 
at the Gandhi maidan, Mr Ram¬ 
krishna Bajaj in his introductory 
speech announced the formation of 
the trust. When I met JP later I 
asked him about the trust and he 
said he hoped the money would be 
used for total revolution work. In 
his speech earlier h e said that the 
method in which the money was to 
be spent should be discussed with 
the main stream workers. JP told 
me that no one had discussed the 
trust deed with him stt any time 
When we were talking, Thakurdas 
Bang and Siddharaj Dhaddha were 
seated with us. I asked Dhaddha 
why JP was not informed about the 
trust and he said within hearing of 
everyone that there was no time, 
‘We had to form the trust soon to 
avoid income tax’. However JP stres¬ 
sed the need to clear all this before 
the people but nothing was ever 
<fone. I; was then that I had decided 


to go on fast on November 15, 1878. 
However, the Sarva Seva Sangb peo¬ 
ple, Dada Dharma Adhikari and k 
others tried to dissuade me. They said I 
they would find out the money " 
that was collected. Even Acharya 
Kripalani. whom I informed about 
the fast, said he knew nothing about 
the trust that was formed and said 
it was a good idea to go on the fast 
I had seen the trust deed in Delhi 
and i saw that they had made an 
institution and there was not a word 
about total revolution programmes. 
There was mention of work during 
floods, drought and some social work, 
etc, which would only help in boost¬ 
ing the image of the trustees. I 
was told about some work they are 
doing like having selected 100 areas 
for experimont and paying 200 
workers For bogus work tike spinn¬ 
ing, weaving and about education. 
This may be constructive but it is 
not revolutionary like land re¬ 
forms.” 


Talking about the background of 
the fund collection drive, Chandawar 
said, “1 was against the manner of 
collection from the beginning. When 
I was invited by Mr Thakurdas Bang 
to participate in the deliberations of 
the committee set up for the purpose 
ot raising funds I made it cleat that 
it was wrong and the move should 
be abandoned. I gave them the expe¬ 
rience 1 had with the Gram Swaraj 
Kosh (Village Self-government Fund) 
collected on the birth anniversary of 
Vinoba Bhave. There were large 
scale irregularities in handling the 
money and this became the order ot i 
the day. No accounts were maintain- t 
ed and nobody knew how the Rs 75 
lakhs collected was ultimately spent. 

I understand the money was frittered 
away on a trader who wanted to 
start a business and on another offi¬ 
cial who wanted to buy a car, etc. 
But they went ahead with the collec¬ 
tion. On January 28, 1978 I wrote a 
letter to JP expressing my anguish 
over the whole affair. In this fetter 
I voiced serious misgivings about the 
move and its effectiveness in furthe¬ 
ring the cause of total revolution. 
You know my fight is for values. If 
we want total revolution our strategy 
should be honest Till you have a 
programme, to collect funds is a mis¬ 
take. 

"I met JP a number of limes and ' 
also wrote letters to the Amrit Mahot- 
sav Kosh on this issue. Once JP him¬ 
self directed Siddharaj to place be¬ 
fore the country the details of how 
the funds were being disbursed. When 
Thakurdas Bang submitted a report 
on the manner of disbursement it 
was so vague that JP asked Siddharaj 
to make the report more clear and 
specific. Yet the people were no¬ 
where In the picture. A trust consis¬ 
ting of VIP’s was formed and it was 
clear that there was a gap between 
the thinking of the trustees and JP. 
And the result is that there is abso¬ 
lutely no scheme in the entire bud¬ 
get of tne Kosh wmen in any way , 
touches the weaker sections of the 
people and as such the whole pro¬ 
cess runs counter to the basic assum¬ 
ptions of the total revoluion. 



-HANDAWAR is also an¬ 
gry at tile way the money 
was collected. “The rules 
framed tor tne collection 

_drive stipulated that 60 

per cent of the funds would come 
from subscriptions ranging from Rs 
luo downwards and :ne rest may be 
subscribed by persons commanding 
greater resources. This was to avoid 
biacK money trom coming in. But in 
practice, it was just the opposite. 
The 60 per cent came from Rs 
10,000 and above and 40 per cent 
from the small contributions. This 
was disclosed by Mr Ramkrishna 
Bajaj. tnc treasurer of the fund, at 
the Gandhi Maidan speech in Patna, 
on the occasion pf the presentation 
oi the purse to JP. In fact some of 
my Bombay friends tell me that out 
of the Rs 40 lakhs colleo-ed in Bom¬ 
bay only Rs S lakhs came in small 
contributions. All the remaining 
came from big business and even 
from smugglers notwithstanding the 
fact that they gave in cheques. 
Large scale irregularities have been 
reported in fund collection and many 
friends think that over Rs 90 lakhs 
must have been collected. No one 
bothered to clear all these doubts 
that I and friends like me had and 
so I decided to go on fast on Novem- 
ber 15. 1978. 1 then postponed it 

since everyone prevailed upon me 
and promised to get the matter rec¬ 
tified. Since nothing has been done 
to date, I have announced an indefi¬ 
nite fast front October 2 Otis year to 
express my feelings against the cor¬ 
rupt practices and irregularities in 
collecting and operating the fund. 

“I am convinced that the capita¬ 
lists, Gandhians and the liberal demo¬ 
crats are out to demolish the total 
revolution. JP told me recently that 
the movement started by Gandhi died 
after his death and the total revolu¬ 
tion movement will also die. But 
I am determined to see that it 
docs not. Ramkrishna Baiai and 
Goenka and people like them are 
definitely against total revolution. 

"I will give you an example of 
how we have been hitting our heads 
against the wall in trying to get their 
assistance. In November 1977 when 
I was to go to Bhojpur again for 
work, JP wrote a letter to the Gam 
dhi Peace Foundation and others 
asking them to cooperate and assist 
me. He had wanted to start the se¬ 
cond phase of the total revolution. In 
his letter be had written: 'The in¬ 
creasing social tension and its mani¬ 
festation in sporadic class and caste 
conflicts and continued clashes in 
some parts of Bihar should set us 
all thinking. These are symptoms of 
a deep rooted malady which calls 
for revolutionary solutions. The stu¬ 
dent and youth movements which 
snowballed into a massive people’s 
movement in 1974-75 was perhaps 
the beginning of what might hav$ 
been a violent upheaval. Having sen¬ 
sed this I tried to channelise it in a 
peaceful direction. I called it total 
revolution. But the movement assu¬ 
med the shape of a political sttuggle 
for the preservation of democracy 
against the totalitarian tendencies 
of the Congress regime. With the 


end of the Congress misrule and res¬ 
toration of democracy under the new 
Janata regime the people heaved a 
sigh of relief. The Janata Govern¬ 
ment symbolised the aspirations of 
the people who expected it to solve 
heir urgent economic and social 
problems. The Janata Government’s 
inability to offer quick solutions is 
likelv to make 'he people restive... 
I have always held that our basic 
problems cannot be solved exceprt 
through organised people’s power, 
vouth power. A friendly Government 
can onlv extend a helping hand. I 
appeal to all social and constructive 
workers including youth and student 
activists who had participa ed in the 
1.974-75 movement to come together 
and carry forward the programme of 
total revolution. They have to orga¬ 
nise the people, specially the weaker 
sections of society, along peaceful 
lines and show them the way to solve 
‘heir problems The exploited class¬ 
es have no alternative but to unite 
to assert their rights. I am not sug¬ 
gesting that class struggle should be 
invited and fomented everywhere. 
But when it becomes inevitable it 
must be waged peacefully and firm¬ 
ly...I am particularly concerned 
about the explosive situation in Bhoj- 
pur district where in the last few 



Baburao Chandawar 


years many landless harijans are re¬ 
ported to have been killed in the 
course of clashes with well-to-do 
farmers in the area...’ In this con¬ 
text JP introduced Chandawar as a 
senior Sarvodaya activist worker 
from Maharashtra and asked them 
to help him in his task which he had 
undertaken in Bhojpur. But this 
brought no response. In fact it was 
anathema to the capitalists who w*ere 
only interested in using and abusing 
JP’s name and image. They saw to 
it that JP was separated from the 
people whom he loved. 

In Jaslok Hospital and the pent¬ 
house of Mr Goenka in Bombay, only 
the rich and powerful were allowed 
near JP. The others were driven 
away. All these dinners and lunches 
they had for him with food from 
five star hotels were designed to tar¬ 
nish JFs image of the man of the 
people, the man whose heart and 
soul was with the downtrodden and 
weaker classes. That is why. says 
Chandawar sadly, JP does not want 
to move away from Patna again. You 
know his people in Bombay cannot 
afford JP the treatment he needs nor 
the care and the food so he becomes 
a victim of the capitalists and indus¬ 
trialists. He has realised this and 
has pleaded '.hat he should be alio 
wed to remain and die in Patna. 

Chandawar is now trying to build 
public opinion against the "trea¬ 
chery” indulged in by the trustees of 
the Kosh at the cost of the down¬ 
trodden and the landless. As he savs, 
“There are many little groups work¬ 
ing in Bihar, eastern UP. Orissa and 
elsewhere but they need money for 
their work. Money is needed for lit¬ 
tle things like transport conveyance, 
letter writing, postage, etc. Mobili'v 
is very important. But ironically fhe 
money which is collected for this 
purpose has been kept out of the 
reach of the people who desperately 
need it. Mv fight is for making this 
available for the downtrodden for the 
second phase of the total revolu¬ 
tion.” ■ 
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Bhoia Oatlerjee 


JP had nothing to do 
with the fund 


IHE Jayaprakash Amrit 
Mahotsava Samiti was set 
up sometime after the 
March 77 elections to 

_(celebrate the seventy-fifth 

birthday of the Loknayak, which 
would fall on October 21. The spon¬ 
sors of the committee also decided to 
present JP with a purse of Rs 75 
lakhs. The people and organisations 
concerned, including the JP Birth 
Celebration Committee of which J. B. 
Kripalani was the chairman, enjoined 
that certain principles must be 
observed while collecting money for 
the proposed purse. That these priu 
ciples were honoured more in the 
breach right from the word go is 
apparent from the statement JP issu 
ed in early October, 1977. “I 
strongly disapprove of unauthoris¬ 
ed collections made by all sorts of 
people in my name. I warn the 
public against such persons". It is 
worth noting that JP was then in full 
command of his senses and in com¬ 
parative good health. 

But few cared to pay any heed to 
JP’s entreaty. Soon after the Amrit 
Kosh Trust was formally launched, 
accusations of misuse of funds came, 
in thick and fast. Also people began 
to approach JP for assistance from 
the fund. Once again JP had to clarify 
his position regarding the Amrit Kosh 
Trust. On September 18, 1978 he 
said: “I have been receiving requests 
for help from the Amrit Kosh fund 
that was collected on the occasion of 
niy seventy-fifth birth anniversary 
last year. I take this opportunity to 
make it clear that although the fund 
was collected in my name and for¬ 
mally presented to me, it actually 
vests in the Amrit Kosh Trust that 
came into existence on October 11, 
1977. This trust alone is responsible 
for and competent to disburse any 
part of the fund for purposes in keep¬ 
ing with the aims and objects laid 
down in the trust deed. I would, 
therefore, advise all concerned to 
send their requests for any help or 
assistance directly to the managing 
trustees of the Amrit Kosh Trust 
located at the Gandhi Peace Founda¬ 
tion, New Delhi.” 

Here lies the rub. JP had nothing 
to do with the trust and yet his name 
continued to be exploited, as and 
when necessary, in connection with 
its functioning. The doubts that 
Chandawar has expressed about the 
way the fund was raised and its dis¬ 
bursement are not new to those who 
have kept track of the whole thing. 

I found the Patna air thick with In¬ 
criminating reports on the working 
of the Amrit Kosh Trust even os 
early as April 1978. It was In JP’s 
residence that I chanced upon Sarva 
Seva Sangh leader Siddharaj Dhad- 
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dha, one of the members of the trust. 
When I referred to the rumours and 
asked for his clarifications the follow¬ 
ing interview emerged. The point that 
needs to be stressed is that the doubts 
raised then have not been cleared up 
in the intervening period of over a 
year. 

Q : How did you come lo join th<- 
Sarva Seva Sanijh and what was 
your politics be/ore you. joined. il< ? 

A,: Fiom the very beginning of 
my college days I had been influenc- 



Sh'iddharaia DhaddJia 

ed by Gandhiji's ideas and my com¬ 
ing to the Sarva Seva Sangh was 
only a culmination ol what I had 
been working and living for for the 
last 40 years. 

Q: What's your age now ? 

A : I am now 70. 

Q: Well, you Look quite spright¬ 
ly for your age. Incidentally, the 
Bihar Government Stale Guest House 
(where Mr Dhaddha was slaying) 
is a relatively comfortable place. It 
seems a world apart from where the 
common man Uves. Also, the 
arrangement and upkeep of the 
place do not appear to have changed 
much from what they were in the 
colonial days. 

A : Well, so far as I am con¬ 
cerned personally, it makes no dif¬ 
ference. to me whether 1 am here or 
in a small hut in the village. It is 
the work and the mission that you 
have got that is more important. 

Q: / understand that about Rs 90 
lakhs was collected during Jaya¬ 
prakash Narayan's Amrit Mahotsab 
year. I also understand that a trust 
has been formed and you are one ol 
its leading members. How do you 
propose to spend that money ? 

A : The trust has had its preli¬ 
minary meetings and it has chalked 
out a programme and decided upon 
certain items on which the trust 
money will be largely spent. The 


items naturally are those in which 
JP has been interested all these 
years. His programmes, bis acti¬ 
vities and his ideas form the main 
nucleus round which the activities 
that will take place will be financed 
by the lund. 

Q . Have you already spent any 
money Irom the fund? tor that 
matter, has anything been done so 
]ar ? 

A : No, not yet. The first meet¬ 
ing ol the trust was held only early 
this month. We have decided to 
publicise this thing in the newspapers 
and call for suggestions from the 
people, keeping in view the broad 
objectives, ot which I told you. if 
anybody has got any plan, he will 
send it to the trust and then tbe 
tiust will finalise it. 

Q Hid you ever publish any list 
of donors, I mean people who ’cpn- 
tnbuled lo the fund ? 

A : It comes out (inaudible) by 
the Stale committees. So lar as the 
small collections are concerned, it is 
not possible to publish the list be¬ 
cause they have been collected 
through coupons. And coupons had 
been given one rupee, two rupees, 
five rupees (denomination). So far 
as ,the bigger donations arc concern¬ 
ed certainly a list will be published. 

Q : Report has it that some of the 
large contributions to the fund were 
not clean money. It is even said 
that smugglers also contributed to 
the fund. Is there any truth in it ? 

A : Anything can be said in a 
democracy, we cannot prevent people 
from saying anything. Everything 
that has been collected has been 
collected by receipts. It is there for 
everybody to see. 

Q: Don’t you think that i to take 
out the sting of that report, the best 
idea would be to publ.sh a list of the 
big donors ? 

A : That is what we are contem¬ 
plating to do. 

Q: What about accountability ? 
People would naturally like to know 
how the money is spent? You know, 
in the past there had been such trust 
funds, but when It came to the 
quesion of accountability one could 
see that there was nott very rigid 
adherence to rules which ought to 
have been observed. What do you 
propose to do regarding that? 

A : As I told you, the trust is a 
public registered trust. Its proceed¬ 
ings are there and everything will 
be decided by the trust. Loose talk 
does not help and, unfortunately, 
there has been quite a lot of loose 
talk during previous years. I do not 
say that undesirable things may not 
have happened. But for public 
trusts and public institutions, since 
their reports are always open, any¬ 
body can see them and derive a 
measure of satisfaction. ■ 


CONTROVERSY 


RAJENDRA SINGHr'Mr Limaye's 
article contains many wrong and 

half-wrong facts' 

The RSS General Secretary responds to our invitation to reply to Madhu Limaye’s 
"The ambitions of the RSS" (SUNDAY, June 10) 


A MAN who normally lells the 
truth and only occasionally an 
untruth is a dangerous man. because 
his untruths may be mistaken tor 
truths. But one who has a lot of 
misrepresentation and distortion to 
his credit does not cause much da¬ 
mage because people learn to make 
discounts to his assertions. As such 
Shri Madhu Limaye’s article con 
tains so many wrong and half-wrong 
facts and surmises that it was not 
necessary to contradict it. People 
know the Rashtriya Swayamsevak 
Sangh sufficiently well not to be mis¬ 
led by Shri Limaye’s so-called scath¬ 
ing attack. We do not like to indulge 
in controversies because the nature 
of a constructive worker is essentia¬ 
lly different from a political demago 
gue. Still, since Shri Akbar was very 
keen that some records must be set 
right, I am writing this brief reply. 

Shri Limaye says in his article that 
HSS work was started with the bless¬ 
ings of the princely States. Why then 
did it not start or flourish in those 
States ? Why was it confined to Nag¬ 
pur and its vicinity in those early 
years ? Then, without any proof, be 
asserts that we were great admirers 
of Hitler. One earlier edition of Shri 
Limaye, the late Shri Govind Sahai 
of U. P., even disclosed in his book 
that our founder had been to Ger¬ 
many and our work started on Hit¬ 
ler's instructions. People know that 
the RSS was started in 1925, eight 
years before Hitler was even heard 
of in India. 

Shri Limaye feels that his meet¬ 
ings in M.P. have been disturbed by 
RSS people. Our swayamsevaks 
neither bother about his foreign 
policy nor arc they trained for such 
activities. We never have morchas 
nor slogan-shouting of “zindabad” 
or "murdabad”, and our branches, 
which are a must, mostly hold their 
get-togethers in the evenings when 
Shri Limaye must have been holding 
his meetings. He thinks we have be¬ 
come admirers of China. Let him 
remember that one of the first to 
bring to the notice of the people the 
Chinese invasion was Shri Guruji, 
and let me also- refresh his memory 
with the words used by the USSR In 
those days: “India is our friend but 
China is our brother". We would 



like every nationalist to look to our 
national interest and not try to be¬ 
come more loyal than the kina him- 
solf. 

Then he talks at great length 
about my affidavit about the RSS 
being a political Party. I have given 
a public statement that no such 
affidavit was given. First it was 
sought to be propagated that this 
affidavit was given to get exemption 
from income tax by the RSS, since 
political Parties arc exempt from it. 
Now they have changed that stand 
and say that submissions have been 
made it the Nagpur court against 
the judgment ot the Charitv Com- 
missionei ordering the RSS to regis¬ 
ter as a religious charitable trust. 
We are contesting the case on the. 
basis of the famous Kesari Maratha 
t rust judgment of the Supreme 
Court. In order to clearly differen¬ 
tiate out work from religious and 
'-heritable, we have submitted that it 
is cultural social work with a 
patriotic purpose some of whose 
activities are akin to political. If, in 
clearly differentiating the human 
species biologically we say that it Is 
akin to the ape, man docs not be¬ 
come an ape. Tearing sentences out 
of context and presenting them to 
suit one’s objectives may be cun¬ 
ning, but certainly has nothing to 
do with truth. 


Then there is a reference to Shri 
Bala Saheb Ueoras delivenng an in- 
Uammatory speech at Jamshedpui, 
causing the riot. The Sarsanglichalak 
and myself visit almost two hundred 
and fifty places every year. Why do 
no riots take place elsewhere ? He 
should also have tried to get an 
authentic version of the speech 
which is tape-recorded. I was present 
at the function and I am confident 
that Shri Limaye cannot point out 
one single sentence to substantiate 
his contention. Probably he himselt 
delivers inflammatory speeches and 
naturally he thinks all others follow 
his methods. 

Shri Limaye then goes on to make 
a Fantastic assertion that 70 per cent 
of RSS workers had sent in apolo¬ 
gies during the F.mergenty. How was 
it that in Maharashtra 6,000 RSS 
activists responded to the satya- 
graha call, and not so many hun¬ 
dreds came from Shri Limaye’s 
camp ? On insinuations from people 
like Shri Limaye a question was ask¬ 
ed in the Maharashtra Assembly on 
October 18, 1977 as to how many 
people tendered apologies during 
the Emergency. The answer given by 
the then Home Minister 6hrl Sharad 
P.twar was—onlv two, one belonging 
to the Ananda Marg and the other 
to the Janiait-e-Islanii. So far as 
U.P. and Bihar arc concerned, 
where I was in direct charge, let him 
produce evidence of even one per 
rent apologies. Having not even a 
few hundred to offer satyagraha 
during Emergency, trying to deni¬ 
grate others may be Limaye’s logic, 
but does not do credit to a Gandhian 
which he swears he is. 

Certainly Shri Limaye cannot be 
so naive as to try to understand the 
Sangh through Dr. Subramaniam 
Swamy. Dr. Swamy did some excel¬ 
lent work during the F.mergency 
licre and abroad but that docs not 
make him an authority on the RSS 
and he need not be quoted. 

The whole article is full of many 
such inaccuracies and untruths. Shri 
Limaye Should fight out his political 
battles with his Janata Party op¬ 
ponents but need not drag in the 
RSS. Let us be permitted to do our 
work of nation-building quietly. A 
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With Dulux you’ll ran out of walls long 
before you ran out of paint 

Because just a little spreads a lot more 


It’s true. 

And to prove it, Dulux’s 
coverage was tested in the 
ACCI Paints Laboratory 
against that of three other 
brands. 

Four boards of equal area 
were prepared in an absolutely 
identical manner to receive 
coats of the three other brands 
and Dulux. 

What happened is interesting. 


To cover the same area with 
equal opacity, the three other 
brands needed to be applied in 
far greater quantity—wnile only 
a minimal amount of Dulux did 
the job. Covering the surface of 
the board with a smooth, even 
finish. 

Proof that Dulux covers more 
square metres with every litre— 
flawlessly. Proof that Dulux 
ves you greater economy right 
rom the start. 


£ 



'Dulux paints.Now and for years ahead 

‘DULUX’—made and marketed in India by The Alkali and Chemical Corporation of India Limited. 

The IC1 roundel and ‘Dulux’ are registered trade marks of Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd., London. 
Licenced users : The Alkali and Chemical Corporation of India Limited. 


















SUBIR ROY went to Sringeri to report on the meeting of the four 
standard bearers of the Adi-Shankaracharya : the Swamijis of 
Sringeri, Dwarka, Puri and Badrikshetra. The four were 
meeting for the first time in history to take stock of their 
H common heritage 



S RINGERI math, set amid the green 
hills of pretty Chikmagalur, hills 
that turn blue when the heavy clouds 
of the south-easterly monsoons brood 
over them, is just about the finest, 
place where anyone could have built 
a temple to god. It speaks volumes 
about the perspicacy and wisdom of 
the Adi-Shankaracharya that he se¬ 
lected this spot to, plant firmly the 
standard of Hindu dharma in the 
south, to match the mountain-top 
math he built in the north at Badri¬ 
kshetra. He also set up two more 
maths, one on the western coast at 
Dwarka and the other in the east by 
the side of the Bay of Bengal in Puri, 
thus staking out what he considered 
was an indisputable claim for Hindu¬ 
ism in what to him was Akhanda 
Bharat. 

Twelve centuries later, on May 1, 
the birthday of the Adi-Shankara- 
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cfaarya, the four present standard 
bearers, the Shankaracharyas of the 
four maths, met for the first time 
in Sringeri. The event had all the pa¬ 
geantry of a Hindu festive gathering 
of its kind. At precisely 10 a.m. on 
the day the three guests ol the Srin¬ 
geri swami arrived at the portals of 
the math to be received by him and 
accompanied in procession to the tem¬ 
ple. The milling crowd of bhaktas 
surged around as cries of Shaakara- 
charj/a kt jai rent the air. The police 
struggled to keep a cordon around 
them as the bhaktas, a mixture of 
women in colourful South Indian 
silks and men with half bare torsos 
and wrap-around dhotis and bibhuti 
marks on the foreheads, jostled and 
pushed. 



What immediately stood out 
through the crush was the sub¬ 
lime calm on the faces of the swamis. 
AH of them were in flowing saffron 
and each carried the standard of his 
math, straight at the shoulder, with 
which he is never parted when ven¬ 
turing out. As the parade of the 
sages, the procession of the godly 
moved forward towards the main 
temple a group of musicians, with a 
quaint mixture of western saxanhones 
and South Indian drums, took up the 
strains of invocational, repetitive 
Karnataki music Soon it was the half 
light of the temple interior that en¬ 
veloped everybody. The crush was 
greater, the half light punctuated by 
the photographers’ flashes and the 
TV camera’s staccato blinding glares. 
Once within the inner sanctum, the 
swamis offered brief pujas to the ru¬ 


ling deity, Sarada. In a few minutes 
the arati flame was brought out and 
again it was a mass of surging hands 
trying to partake a little of the 
warmth and be blessed. The swamis 
ihen went round thp inner sanctum 
in a ritual pradakshin and proceeded 
to the adjoining inner courtyard 
where in the centre was another 
temple. There in a room bv its side, 
the four Shankaracharyas went into 
a secret conclave, assisted only by 
their closest junior swamis or incon¬ 
gruous modernisms in the persons of 
“private secretaries.” 

The frenzy dies down. People squat 
in the corridors and courtyards, 
the musicians recover their breath, 
the photographers mop thei r brows 
and the myriad sanyasis and junior 
swamis wait anxiously before the 
closed door for a call from inside to 


re-enter. For an hour the swamis 
sort out their problems. Suddenly, 
stirrings. A procession of bearahs 
carrying; offerings of garlands, flowers 
and fruits troops in with a tall hand¬ 
some man at its head, a little ner¬ 
vous. The State Governor sends his 
pranams through his secretary. He 
will be there shortly. The door is 
opened, photographers rush in, the 
swamis are disturbed, a little annoy¬ 
ed. but deem not to notice. Everyone 
waits. The Pun Shankaracharya 
keeps talking. (So it was his voice 
that was heard the most from tfi e 
outside!) In a few moments the 
Dwarka swami gathers his angabas- 
tra with an air of finality, says some¬ 
thing about a committee and that 
the time for his medicines has come. 
The photographers become active, 
questioning eyes turn to the private 
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secretaries, the Shankaracharyas are 
requested to stand in a line please. 
He Joshimath swami towers over 
the Puri swami, the goodly Dwarka 
swami has a glazed look, the Srin- 
geri swami is calm and perceptive. 

Photographs over, they come out in 
procession again, the bhaktas send up 
their cries, more pujas at the temple 
in the courtyard, the swamis come out 
and stand at the edge of the raised 
temple verandah. It is like a small¬ 
town election rally where the candi¬ 
date and his assistants take the 
cheers of the crowd. Brief speeches 
are made by the Dwarka and Srin- 
geri swamis who both speak in Kan¬ 
nada: “We have come from the cor¬ 
ners of this country to bless you." 
The flame comes out on the thali 
once again, the hundred hands lunge 
out again, the musicians resume their 
drones, the procession returns to the 
portals. The sun has ascended the 
ernith. The bhaktas disperse, tired but 
with an overbright gleam in their 
eyes. Something which has been in 
preparation for 12 years has come to 
pass. At last the four have met. 

T HE life of Shankaracharya, who 
was born twelve centuries ago, is 
a bundle of unverifiable legends. But 
his work is not. First the legend. 
Shankaracharya was born in a place 
called Kalti in Kerala. From child¬ 
hood he was possessed with an urge 
to seek enlightenment and this made 
him leave his home, take up sanyas 
as a disciple of Bhagwan Gobinda- 
charya. At the instructions of his 
guru, he wrote tracts like the Brah- 
masulra to enhance the knowledge 
of the people in Vedic matters. He 
then went on two journeys around 
India, visiting all the holy places and 
trying to rediscover their significance. 
He set ud four maths in tour cor¬ 
ners of the country for the propaga¬ 
tion of the Vedic religion. Historians 
are, however, undecided as to whether 
all the maths were set up In his life¬ 
time. In a brief lifetime, he is credit¬ 
ed with having turned the whole tide 
of Bhudhism and set resurgent Hindu¬ 
ism firmlv on its tracks. 

But by tremendous contrast with 
the unclear details of his life, Shan- 
karacharya's writings have great cla¬ 
rity and there ought not to be any 
confusion about the message. 

The revivahstic nature of the Adi- 
Shankaracharya’s message and mis¬ 
sion lives well in his late twentieth 
century apostles. Nobody should have 
gone to Sringeri looking for broad¬ 
minded reformism. On the afternoon 
of May 1, the four Shankaracharvas 
held a marathon public meeting 
which lasted over five hours, during- 
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which the lights went out twice and 
storm clouds menacingly rumbled 
once. Right through the meeting the 
mood was militant. The fundamen¬ 
talist character of the creed was as¬ 
serted in the most emphatic terms 
by the Sringeri swami who said that 
the Adi-Shankaracharya had no spe¬ 
cial personal credo to offer, there 
was no Shankar mantra as such, 
Shankaracharya merely revived the 
Vedic mantra. 

While the morning’s ceremonies 
were typical of such a religious ga¬ 
thering and full of impressive ritual, 
the evening’s gathering was a conces¬ 
sion to modern times. A resolution 
was passed, a committee was ap¬ 
pointed, a joint communique was 
issued and many speeches were made. 
In style they were more akin to politi¬ 
cal speeches rather than religious dis¬ 
courses. Bui even there ritual added 
colour and mystery. Before every Ja- 
gatguru spoke, a disciple of his 
would stand ud and intonate a long 
ode to the glory and many virtues of 
his illustrious master. If God’s hum¬ 
ble servant is also God’s proud war¬ 
rior, and king by his authority of the 
spiritual realm, then the latter cha¬ 
racteristics were the more prominent. 

The Shankaracharyas spoke at 
length on many matters frankly poli¬ 
tical but weren't veteran politicians 
enough to be circumspect on matters 
delicate. Perhaps they will live to re¬ 
gret a little their outspokenness, 
though never to doubt their convic¬ 
tions. Between them the swamis were 
a fascinating study in contrast, set 
forth against a common mould. All 
tended to command instant respect 
with their grave, sublimely peaceful 
manner and a kind of natural autho¬ 
rity that lifetime’s sadhana gives. But 
beyond that they were delightfully 
human and different. Sir Abhinava 
Tirtha of Dwarka is a goodly old man 
with a baby face who tends to mean¬ 
der a little. Sri Niranjanadeva Tirtha 
of Puri is an iracible old ‘John the 
Baptist,’ who would rather walk up to 
the gallows than deny his faith, and 
said as much. Srj Swarupananda Sa- 
raswati of Joshimath is easily the 
most impressive, a towering bearded 
hermit who speaks the most simple, 
precise and terse prose. Sri Abhinava 
Vidyatirtha Mahaswami of Sringeri 
appears to possess the keenest in¬ 
tellect which reflects clearly in bis 
discerning eyes and a quiet assured 
manner. 

That many current political deve¬ 
lopments in the country were seri¬ 
ously agitating the Swamis became 
.apparent right from the word go. A 
printed one-page joint communique 



that was Issued spelt it out thus: 
Prom time immemorial it is the de¬ 
sirable thing to follow one’s own 
religion. Therefore if someone tries 
to influence or change the religion 
of a person with the help, of induce¬ 
ment, fear, fpree or harassment then 
that is a great wrong. May we al¬ 
ways be engaged in the pursuit of 
our own religions’. The same fears 
and apprehensions that had been 
working on M r O. P. Tyagi and cau¬ 
sed him to introduce his Freedom of 
Religion Bill, were apparently visited 
on the $wamis. The Joshimath swa 
mi wanted phoney conversions 
among Adivasis stopped. The Dwarka 
swami spoke of his concern in a re¬ 
lated field. He had just rcturnml 
from a tour of North-East India 
where the balance in the population 
was being upsed by a largescale influx 
of Muslims from Bangladesh. 

But the one great issue that exer¬ 
cised all the swamis the most, other 
than the all-pervasive decline of reli¬ 
gion (by which they of course, meant 
Hinduism) was cow protection. The 
resolution that was passed made se¬ 
veral references to it. They were hap¬ 
py that steps were being taken by the 
Union Government to ban cow 
slaughter and urged political Patties 
not .to make it an issue of partisan 
politics but take it up as a national 
policy. They urged people to use cow 
energy, wanted the Government to 
prevent the sale of cows for slaught¬ 
er and felt that only, the hide of the 
dead cow should be utilised for lea¬ 
ther. The Sringeri swami observed 
in his speech that the cow had done 
us so much good that be could not 
allow anyone to harm it. This drew 
the audience’s applatise. 

The resolution made a reference 
to the solemnisation of marriage, 
which it felt should be done in the 
Hindu dharmik manner. The ceremo¬ 
nies should also be simple and not 
extravagant. The Puri swami added 
poignancy by narrating how thou¬ 
sands were, spent on decorations and 
feasting but the poor brahmin priest 
was sent off with a five-rupee note. 

Always hovering in the background 
was the question of the caste system. 
The resolution strongly asserted that 
the backward classes were on abbinya 
ang of our society. The Puri swami 
later clarified that the term “abhinya 
ang” was vital and he had insisted on 
Ps use in place of the word “ghatak". 
He even joined issue with the Kar¬ 
nataka Governor, Mr Govind Nara- 
yan’s narration of an incident in tbe 
rtdi-Shankaracharya’s life in which he 
bad met enlightenment in an “un¬ 
touchable”. Sri Niranjanadeva dis¬ 
puted this translation and favoured 
the word agraj, or, he who comes be¬ 
fore— an elder brother—to describe 
the caste Hindu. Speakers repeatedly 
expressed themselves in favour of the 
Varnasram dharma or the ca$te sys¬ 
tem but asserted that untouebability 
was not a part of it. As Sri Niran- 
iandevji would like to have it seen, 
it was really a matter of relationship 
between elder and younger brothers. 
The Joshimath swami felt that Var- 
nashram didn't mean disrespect to 
i.nybcdy. 





miji lamented that there waa no Hin¬ 
du raahtra in the world except in 
little Nepal. The Joahimath jwami 
found It galling that while the nation 
recognised the Buddha Jayanti and 
Mahavir Jayanti it didn’t take notice 
of Shankara Jayanti. The Puri awa- 
mi didn't mind the minority commu¬ 
nity getting apedal treatment but 
there abould not he discrimination 
against the majority community as 
through the Hindu Married Women’s 
Endowment Act. He even raised the 
slogan, which was lustily taken up 
by the audience: “Dharm ka jai ho, 
Adharm ka nosh ho..." 

The smooth flow of similar view¬ 
points parading before the audience 
was interrupted only once when the 
Karnataka Minister of State for 
Information, Mr K. H. Srinivas, an 
invitee, embarked on what he thought 
was a free exchange of views. It al¬ 
most became a free for all. Mr Srini¬ 
vas said that the point to consider 
about the Freedom of Religion Bill 
was why people who had been with 
us for so many years had left us. 
Wat it because we were unable to 






look after a large chunk of out so¬ 
ciety? Also, we had not really abo¬ 
lished in practice casteism and un- 
touchability. At this point the Snn- 
geri swami stopped him short. “Don’t 
create a controversy here. I can ans¬ 
wer your criticisms.” From the audi¬ 
ence there were shouts: "Don’t make 
a political speech here. It is the Go¬ 
vernment that is sustaining the caste 
system." The Minister’s speech quick¬ 
ly ended thereafter and the faithful' 
went back to listening to what they 
were used to. 

B UT by far the strangest aspect of 
the whole gathering was that 
white much was said in loud condem¬ 
nation of the enemy without, there 
was the persisting nagging presence 
of the enemy within. Why had the 
Sankaracharyas met? To spread the 
good word, to bless the faithful, put 
the fear of God in the heart of the 
wayward? Certainly. But there was 
also this little matter of territorial 
claims, a problem of poaching, of 
pretenders and false prophets, a need 
to tell the faithful on whom the 
mantle of the Lord really rested. An 


comeg fairly early in the joint-com¬ 
munique : 

It is known that in ardor to spread 
the reUgkm and looming that he 
had acquired through Mo own ef¬ 
fort*, Shankaracbarya ottabUobod 
tour maths fci the fours co me r # of 
JndiQ... At the end of all h i» work 
ho put an end to Ms physical form 
ana work by loaning Mo human 
body in the cold and snowy Kodar - 
kfhetra. Howovor, many people ht 
order to enhance their own p rea¬ 
lise hone spread it about that 
Shankaracharya belongs to their 
province. In India there are many 
legends circulated about him m 
person. Naturally there are no 
proofs in these matters. This fact 
should be known by alt. They 
should know that the swsmis of 
the four maths believe firmly that 
Shankaracharya died in Kedar- 
kshetra. 

This Tact’ was repeated several 
times by several speakers in various 
oblique ways. One reason why the 
problem may have gained immediacy 
Is that the present swami of Kandu- 
puram is a rather exceptional per¬ 
son who has developed a large follow¬ 
ing (reportedly among maafy top 
Delhi bureaucrats) and has been 
organising extensive philanthropic 
work. A more unseemly incident 
that came up for repeated mention 
was the throwing into a river of an 
image of the Adi-Shankaracharya that 
the Uwarka Swami had put up at 
Badrikshetra, presumably because 
some people resented the mention 
of the name of the Dwarka math at 
the base of the statue. Consequently 
the resolution stipulated that the 
memorial that would be set up to Adi. 
Shankaracharya at Badrikshetra 
should not bear the name of any 
math. 

This has in fact been the state 
of organised Hindu religion in the 
country since independence. Any 
large denomination or sect is riven 
by internecine fighting among its fol¬ 
lowers. The. end of the last century 
and early part of this century saw 
several reformist movements trying 
to rescue the essentials of the Hindu 
religion from the dead weight of 
sterile and repressive dogma. But 
that period is certainly over. The 
Sringeri swami, although Kannadiga 
bred and Kannadiga born, told 
reporters the next morning that 
there was a need for an Indian link 
language. The English had_ come 
across the seven seas and brainwash¬ 
ed us into losing our cultural iden¬ 
tity. Maybe it Was the continued use 
of English and our store of know¬ 
ledge gleaned fl-em English books 
that were causing the faithful to 
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Another good 
reason to use 
Firestone tyres 

Skidding can happen 
anytime. But when 
you’re on Firestone 
tyres you have a 
chance to avoid it. 
Firestone tyres are 
designed and 
engineered to drain 
water, eject slush to 
provide a sure grip 
and ensure 
directional stability 
and handling. 
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NEWS 


USSR sabotaged Bhaskara 

There's no other explanation for the failure 


B HASKARA, the space satellite, 
was launched from a Soviet cos- 
lodrome on June 6, amidst fanfare 
ind jubilation. The excitement was 
mconcealcd, New Delhi was pleased. 
\t that time it looked as if India was 
veil on her way to achieving sclf- 
lufficiency in her space programme 
Mow, the Bhaskara project is almo.tt 
rertainly a 100 per cent failure. It is 
svident that the information about 
he failure of its TV cameras, X-ray 
letectors and other scientific instru- 
nents were passed on to the PresS 
n a rather low key. 

The major scientific programmes 
»f Bhaskara project consisted of (i) 
nineral location experiments propos- 
:d to have been carried out on the 
Jihar mica belt, Chitradurga belt 
ind the Deccan trap near Pune (ii) 
iOll survey near and around Hydera- 
>ad, Hissar and Indore and (iii) 
•volving geo-climatic parameters for 
uture planning. About 600 highly 
killed and competent Indian scien- 
ists and engineers had been work- 
ng for the last four years to build 
Ihdsksrfl 

To date, the TV cameras set up 
laven’t been turned on even once. 
Che detectors designed to register the 
orrents of cosmic rays coming from 
niter space ended up in the same 
vay. In effect. Bhaskara is numb, 
mwerless—it does not seem to 
•espond to any signal from the 
{round stations. 

Is this another spectacular failure, 
ike so many other failures in our 
scientific programme or is there 
something more sinister at work? 
-rom the evidence already available 



Ex-Prime Minister Indira Gandhi 
at the Indian Satellite Project 


it looks as though Bhaskara pro 
gramme was sabotaged by the Russi¬ 
ans, right from the beginning. On the 
day of launching, the satellite was 
finally handed over to the Russians, 
who, as the report goes, insisted that 
beyond a certain point the security 
rules would not permit any Indian 
scientist to go. So, on that fateful 
day, Bhaskara was with the Russians 
and Russians alone, just before it 
was stationed on top of the Russian 
rocket—long enough for the Russi¬ 


ans to pull out all the relevant con¬ 
nections to the power-pack. 

No country in the world likes the 
idea of being watched by any foreign 
agent, especially if the agent happens 
to be a satellite taking pictures from 
outer space. As Bhaskara spins 
around the globe, there is no reason, 
at least theoretically, why a few pic¬ 
tures of Russian missile bases could 
not be flashed back to Bangalore or 
Ahmedabad; indeed, there is no rea¬ 
son why a few shots of PINSTECH 
in Pakistan could not be flashed 
back either. In simple strategic terms 
it is not in the Russian interest to 
have another satellite remote-sensing 
Russian soil. The response of Bhas¬ 
kara to any signal being entirely «• 
negative leaves us with the only con¬ 
clusion that the act of sabotage was 
neatly performed in the high security 
enclosure of the cosmodrome. 

Why? The Russians, after all. help¬ 
ed to launch Bhaskara; so why 
should they destroy the power-pack? 
Why should they sabotage a space 
programme as prestigious as this? 
Ironically, the Russians have gained 
all the advantages. political and 
strategic, and India has lost out. If 
Bhaskara had been working that 
would have neither enhanced nor 
reduced Russian credibility. Soviet 
participation started and ended with 
the launching of the satellite. A 100 
per cent functioning remote-sensing 
Bhaskara spinning round the globe 
would have been a slip in the equa¬ 
tions of Russian strategy. 

If Bhaskara had been sabotaged by 
the Russians,Indians have to swallow 
a grim message. In sensitive scienti¬ 
fic activities, be it a space programme 
or atomic energy for that matter, it 
is not credible for our scientists to be 
competent only upto a point. No part 
of the programme can be left to the 
mercy of any foreign nation. Tarapur 
is the most famous example. India’s 
scientific programme in sensitive 
areas has to be s f-suffitient to the 
last detail. The d sion to go all out 
for total self-sui iency is, however, 
a political one anu not entirely scien¬ 
tific; the decision for the financial 
resources, adequate for building up a 
self-sufficient space programme or 
atomic energy programme has to 
come out of tne complex decision¬ 
making inner cirde of the political 
hierarchy. It would be an illusion to 
think that any nation could usher 
in the progress of India in these sen¬ 
sitive areas. Charity is an unknown 
quantity in the murky equations of 
international politics. 

A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 






















Ditchers from Deutschland 


Rickshaw-pullers are being taken for a ride 


DRETTY, young German girl* have 
E invaded Jaipur. Like the love 
stories of the harelhs of yore, their 
affairs are the talk of the town. They 
came into the limelight for the first 
time when one of them married a 
rickshaw-puller. Almost simultane¬ 
ously another German girl too 
married an ordinary citizen of Jaipur. 
The third one is in a Jaipur Jail 
along with the wife of the rickshaw- 
puller. As many as seven of these 
girls were reportedly in Jaipur dur¬ 
ing the same period. 

Tall and shapely 22-year-old Erika, 
who wears a ghagra and choli and 
chain-smokes bidis, was the first West 
German girl to hit the headlines bv 
marrying rickshaw-puller, Gopal 
Singh Chauhan. But she is now in 
jail. Her husband, who initially was 
overwhelmed with joy for getting a 
gauri mem (white-skinned lady) as 
his spouse, is now a broken man. 
Erika is under judicial custody for 
trying to forge her passport. Gopal 
Singh is making a desperate bid to 
get her out of the four walls of the 
Jaipur Central Jail. After marrying 
the German girl, Gopal Singh sold 
his rickshaw—his only source of 
livelihood—to get money for cele¬ 
brating his honeymoon in a befitting 
manner. The girl had assured him 
that her parents were rich and they 
would send enough money to her. 
"After this there will be no dearth 
of money with us and we will leave 
for Germany.” 

As luck would have it, Gopal 
Singh’s dream of settling in West 
Germany as the son-in-law of a well- 
off family appears to have been 
shattered with Erika being sent to 
jail. Back in the realm of hard reali¬ 
ties. he has again started pulling a 
rickshaw which he has now hired at 
Rs 4 a day. Though Gopai Singh has 
succeeded in getting a court order 
for his wife’s release on bail, the 
task of producing a surety of Rs 
10,000 and a matching personal bond 
is not an easy one. But the rudest 
shock to him has come from Erika 
herself: She has now told the court 
that Gopal is not her husband, he is 
out to blackmail her, and any act of 
his to get her released on bail should 
not be taken cognizance of. This 
change of heart seems to have come 
about after officials of the West Ger¬ 
man Embassv visited F.rika in jail. 

What did Erika find in Gopal ? He 
is not her equal either economically 
or intellectually. Neither is he very 
obviously handsome. She spent most 
of her time with Gopal Singh for ab¬ 
out 15 days before they got married 
in the Arya Samaj. In the words of 
her jail-mate, Miss Brigttc Preis. 
“Erika likes poor and simple peo¬ 
ple.” But after the arrest Erika app¬ 
ears to have changed her views ab¬ 
out India and Indians. She told one 
interviewer, ‘‘I am not an Indian nor 



do I want to live in India. I like to 
be called a German and want to go 
back to my country, in any case I 
cannot leave my parents.” The coup¬ 
le was also sore over the publicity 
that their marriage had attracted in 
the Indian Press. 

Interestingly, only a few days 
back she got herself converted to 
Hinduism to marry Gopal Singh. The 
Arya Samaj, where the marriage 
was performed, gave her a Hindu 
name—Sita Devi. But for the gener¬ 
ous help from an office bearer of the 
Arya Samaj the Erika-Gopai Singli 
marriage would not have taken place 
since neither of them had the Rs 110 
needed for the various rituals. The 
Arya Samaj official contributed the 
money to help perform this puayu 
Karyu (noble wukj of making a 
foreigner a Hindu. 

What connections Erika has got 
with Brigttc Preis, her German jail¬ 
mate, who too is involved in a sinn 
lar case of passport torgeiy is still 
to be found out. Brigtte Preis Is re¬ 
ported to have come to India with a 
boyfriend. When they reached Vara 
nasi, the boyfriend came into con¬ 
tact with a sodJm and under his in- 
tluince got his head rleansnaven. 
Too much of intoxication had an ad¬ 


verse effect on his mind and hence ! 
Brigtte managed- to send him back 
from India. SUm and charming Bng- 
tte (26) is five months, pregnant. She i 
was remanded to judicial custody on j 
June 29 this year. Eleven days later j 
she was joined by Edith Erika under j 
orders of the chief judicial magistra¬ 
te. Erika, however, used to visit 'Bri¬ 
gtte Preis before she was lodged 
there on July 9. Both the girls have 
identical habits and are chain-smo¬ 
kers. But unlike Erika, Brigtte was 
not penniless when she was taken 
into custody. 

Jail records show that at least 
Brigtte Preis is not quite unknown 
in Jaipur. After being in jail a Ger¬ 
man couple visited her. Two foreign 
students studying in Rajasthan Uni¬ 
versity also visit her regularly and 
bring cigarettes and other presents. 

One of these students is said to be a 
Kenyan and the other one is from 
Uganda. One line of speculation, par¬ 
ticularly after the new turn the 
Gcpal-Erika matter has taken, is that 
there is more than love and the way¬ 
wardness of western youth in this 
mini-invasion of Jaipur by rootless 
German girls. 

MILAP CHAND DANDIA. Jaipur 
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Avotre service! 


* With tender coconut water in champagne gtatsea. 

Or rather at your service. Totally. With 
everything offered to you on a platter. From 
Keltron Controls who now introduce a new 
range of services along with the 9020 
system. Incorporating the latest 4th generation' 
technology from Controle Bailey of France. 
These services from the Keltron Controls 
team of engineers and technicians include: 

• Discussing your requirements 

• Designing tailor-made systems 

• Delivering, erecting and commissioning 
on a turn-key basis 

• Training maintenance personnel 

• Providing spare parts and after sales service 


What’s so marvellous about this most 
evolutionary system available in the control 
realm is that it offers such flexibility and 
is so easy to operate: The information 
presented at the control post is so clear that 
the operator knows that everything is 
functioning correctly at a single glance 
Your operators will be relaxed and happy 
in front of their control posts. 

So will you—when such superb service 
is laid on. 

Keltron Controls—yet another affirmation 
of the forward-looking dynamism of 
Keltron. Combining thought with action 


ELTRON CONTROLS 

—a generation ahead 
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No skeleton in their cupboard 


A school's reputation is being ruined ’ 


r JE skeleton of a student of dess 
IV was found in a school in 
Hanchi when it reopened after the 
summer vacation, according to the 
secretary of the Bihar Pradesh Con- 
gress(l), Mr Harinarayan Singh, 
said a news agency report sometime 
in the middle of July. It added that 
the student had complained of sto¬ 
mach ache to his dass teacher on the 
last day of school before the sum¬ 
mer vacation. The teacher had asked 
him to lie down on one of the empty 
last benches. At the end of school 
everyone seemed to have forgotten 
about the student and apparently he 
had been locked in for the whole ot 
the vacation. When the school re¬ 
opened after the holidays the skele¬ 
ton of the student was said to have 
been found in the classroom. This 
news was guaranteed to caus^ wide¬ 
spread gossip. Such “news” » 
bound to spread fast, particularly in 
a place like Ranchi, which 1 is not too 
large as cities go. Detailed investiga¬ 
tions revealed that the story had no 
basis whatsoever, it being an un¬ 
likely one in the first place The De¬ 
puty Commissioner, Mr. B. P. Sinha. 
also felt that there was no basis to 
the rumour. He had ost received anv 
orders from the Home Department 
in the State capital, Patna, to look 
into the case. 

Finding the school was a problem 
in itself since no one seemed to have 
a clear idea ot the name of the 
school. After being misled a number 
of times 1 managed to reach the 
Shn Chandraal Jain Bal Mandir. The 
principal of the school, Mrs Leena 
Verma, acknowledged that the news 
I had heard indeed referred to her 
school. “1 don’t know who is spread¬ 
ing such stories about this school," 
she said. She offered to show us the 
attendance registers of all the dames 
in the school—Kindergarten to Class 
V. There are 435 students in the 
school—both boys and girls—and no 
name had “A" written beside it sig¬ 
nifying “Absent", after June 18. 1979. 
The school's summer vacation had 
started on May 23 and continued up 
to June IV. 

I asked her about the manner in 
which the students were sent 
home every day hfter school, to And 
out if any child left behind or locked 
up in a classroom could be accounted 
for. She explained that the school 
closed at 3.30 pm and the teachers 
stayed behind tiD every child had 
left—sometimes as late as 5.30. The 
cleaning staff of the school made uu 
nf five nuuds start their work around 
4.30 pm. They go through each class¬ 
room meticulously since many child¬ 
ren leave their books and sometimes 
their satchels behind. The principal 
also said that there was no reasou 
why the diild could not have been 
discovered during the. holidays be¬ 
cause the school classrooms wen 



The Chand Mai Jain Balrnandir 


cleaned even during the holidays 
while the school office remained open 
for two hours every day. The school 
authorities did not receive visits or 
complaints from parents or guardians 
with regard to this case either dur¬ 
ing or after the holidays. In fact. 


Uncivil Ministers 
and civil servants 


Ministers'shoe" the way 



Mrs Verma wanted to meet the per¬ 
son who had mentioned the news to 
the Congressdl secretary. This ru- j 
mour, she said, would destroy the 
repntation which the school had ! 
built up over a period of 25 years. 

It was obvious that whoever had j 
circulated the news had plans to | 
finish the school. The principal said 
that hers was the oldest junior school ; 
in Ranchi. Just beside the school i 
there Is a factory, the Bihar Engl 1 
neering Works, which is built on land , 
owned by the schooL Many years ; 
ago. the school authorities gave the 
land to the factory owner for his use; 
tt was not sold or donated. A few 
months ago, when the factory owner 
started claiming that the land was 
his, the school started a case. Ulti 
mately, the factory owner, Mr Nemi , 
chandji, lost the suit. The secretary 
of the school committee, Mr Basudev 
Kataruka, was of the opinion that 
the school’s reputation was being 
tarnished by persons who had ulte¬ 
rior motives. In fact, the school is 
sandwiched between the factory and 
a Congress (I) office. If a rnmom 
was to travel from the factory to the 
Congress (I) office, it would have to 
traverse only a block. Mr Hariaara- 
yan Singh, the Bihar Pradesh Con- 
gress(I) secretary owes everyone an 
explanation. 


TIRTHANKAR GHOSH. Ranchi 


Pa wan Dtwan 


G AZETTED officers of Madhya 
Pradesh under the Janata Gov- 
ment are faced with a new kind of 
hazard over which they are concer¬ 
ned and agitated. The members of 
the State- Cabinet in a sudden fit of 
temper, when they lose all sense of 
reason and propriety, assault and 
publicly humiliate officials. The latest 
victim of such Ministerial wrath is 
Mr H. P. Siroliya, Block Development 
Officer of Geedum in the tribal dis¬ 
trict of Bastar. He was dragged by 
his‘hair in public by the Tribal Wel¬ 
fare Minister, Mr Baliram Kashyap. 
1 he Minister had even taken off one 
of his shoes to beat Mr Siroliya. This 
incident has created a wave of anger 
and frustration in the civil service 
circles of the State. 

The story goes something like this. 
On June 13, the Minister for Tribal 
Welfare arrived at Geedum and was 
furious when he saw a well construc¬ 
ted near the bus stand. He had all 
along opposed its construction. He 
rushed immediately to the BDO’s 
office, called the officer out, held him 
by the hair and asked: “Under whose 
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instructions hat the well been cons¬ 
tructed?" While the BDO, Mr Siro- 
liya, was explaining that the cons¬ 
truction ban gone according to a 
resolution adopted by the Geedum 
Janpad Panchayat and that he was 
dutybound to implement the decision, 
the Minister dragged the officer to 
his jeep and took him to the bus stand 
where be showered the choicest abu¬ 
ses on him. He then took out one 
of his shoes to hit the BDO. Mean¬ 
while the Janpad Panchayat Chair¬ 
man, Mr Jaya Kishore Sharma, along 
with about 100 persons reached the 
spot. They protested against the 
Minister’s behaviour. Infuriated at 
tnis intervention the Minister treated 
the Janpad Chairman in almost the 
same manner. He roared; ‘1 am a 
Minister and can act in any way I 
like. Nobody can intervene”. But 
judging the mood of the crowd, 
which then wanted to teach the 
Janata Minister a lesson, he left the 
place in a hurry. 

The Minister motored directly to 
Jagdalpur, the district headquarter 
of Bastar where he was to address a 
Press conference. He stayed with the 
Pressmen for a few minutes and 
abruptly left the place for some un¬ 
known destination. Neither had he 
spoken about the Geedum episode 
nor had the Pressmen beer^ aware of 

The Janpad Chairman and the 
BDO, meanwhile, lodged a complaint 
with Geedum police station the same 
day i.e. June 13. The Minister then 
chose to contradict Press reports 
about the incident on June 17. Mr 
Baliram Kashyap in his denial said 
that the BDO and the Janpad Chair¬ 
man, who incidentally, is a Congress- 
03 leader, were involved in a scan¬ 
dal of Rs 52,000 by showing an old 
well as a new one. To hide' this fact 
they had circulated false reports in 
the Press. 

Before Mr Kashyap reached 
Bhopal, the Press carried re¬ 
ports of the incident which 
were flashed all over the State 
including the State capital. On en¬ 
quiry, the Chief Minister was infor¬ 
med by the district authorities of 
Bastar that the incident was true and 
any denial at the official level would 
create complications. The district 
authorities were then asked to get a 
written statement from the BDO that 
he did not want any further action 
on his complaint to the police. The 
Minister was advised to issue a con¬ 
tradiction on his own at the political 
level. The Directorate of Information 
and Publicity were directed by the 
Government bosses not to issue de¬ 
nials of the incident. 

Mr Kashyap .is not a loner in his 
actions. Ramanand Singh, Minister 
for Local Government (Urban) had 
shown his temper to the IAS Admi¬ 
nistrator of Indore Municipal Corpo¬ 
ration—since the officer had told him 
that it was not his duty to see if the 
bathrooms of the Circuit House, 
where the Minister was supposed to 
«tay had ho soap and towel. Despite 
Mr SUmanand Singh’s best efforts, 
the officer could not be suspended, 
though be was summarily transferred, 


protest demonstration against th 
officer. Taking his cue from Hi 
Minister’s behaviour a Janata VI 
along with his colleagues entere 
the office of a Chief Municipal Qfl 
cer of a Municipal council in Raipuj 
district and beat him up.with a] 
announcement: “This is the beginn 
ing of a big show.’’ 1 

There is another instance when 
he created a scene. On June 23, hi 
was to travel from Bhopal on thl 
Chhattisgarh Express on which hi 
had his reservation. The conducto 
of the railway coach could not glv< 
him correct information about his it 
servation. As a result he was delayei 
and missed the train. Some of hi 
luggage which had been put on tb 
train was carried away and hai 
to be brought back from Itarsi. M 
Thakur Darbar Singh stormed inti 
the room of the Assistant Statioi 
Master demanding an explanation fo 
the act of the conductor. This wa: 
followed by filthy invective from thi 
Minister on railway employees in 

general and the station staff of Bh«| 

pal in particular. g 

M. V. KHER. Raipur j 
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It urns a sight indeed! Miss Kristi Blumer of Pennsylvania is oU sur¬ 
prises on being congratulated by Miss Jackie Houston from ColtfornKtj 
after she was named Miss Nude World in Cambridge, Ontario, recently. 
In her unconcealed joy she covers her face and. 'of course, nothing else. 
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The sanyasi Minister of Jails Mr 
Pawan Diwan, Is no sanyasi. He has 
become a terror among the officials. 
He once directed the students at Ma- 
hasamund to give his personal assis¬ 
tant a shoe-beating because the stu¬ 
dents had complained that the PA 
had not submitted their demands to 
him. However the students proved to 
be more sober; they did not act on 
the Minister's advice. The sanyasi 
Minister once got a trader of Maha- 
samund beaten by people when they 
complained to him that the trader 
had charged higher prices. He once 
suspended an officer because the offi¬ 
cer was not present when the Minis¬ 
ter went on an inspection. 

Filthy abuse is the stock-in-trade 
of Thakur Darbar Singh Minister of 
State for Food and Civil Supplies. 
And he is not miserly about using 
them on all occasions. He is also 
known for his loud voice. Sometime 
back when the returning officer 
appointed for the Rajnandgaon civic 
poll, rejected an application of a 
Janata candidate for a recount on 
the grounds that it did not have any 
valid reasons, Mr Darbar Singh Tha¬ 
kur personally joined the people in a 
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in the ideal blend: 55/45 
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EXTRACTS 




URING my absence from 
Pakistan, the Indian Air 
Force had bombed Pesha¬ 
war, and although they 

_had done little damage 

to the airfield, a number of civilians 
had been killed in the city and in 
nearby villages. The air traffic con¬ 
trol building and a portion of a han¬ 
gar had been hit. It was lucky that 
no aircraft were destroyed because 
our bombers were at the time lined 
in strength on the airfield loaded 
with bombs and fuel in preparation 
for a raid on Indian airfields. Al¬ 
though a few aircraft received splin¬ 
ters, no aircraft was seriously dam¬ 
aged. The Indian raid over, our 
bombers took off to return the com¬ 
pliment, leaving behind more telling 
memories of their visit The Indians 
also bombed Kohat and repeated the 
attack on Peshawar. In both these 
raids no serious damage was done 
to Air Force property, although civi¬ 
lians again suffered. 




HOW 
AYUB KHAN 
LOST IN '65 


By Air Marshal Asghar Khan of Pakistan 


When the Indo-Pakistani war of 1965 began 
Air Marshal Asghar Khan had just retired. But he / 
was inducted back and came to play a crucial ' 
role in the war effort. He was one of the few 
Pakistanis who was in a key position to have an 
overall view of the war whose outcome has 
been much debated. We publish exclusive 
extracts from his forthcoming book "The First 
Round, Indo-Pakistan War 1965" (Vikas 
Publishing House Pvt. Ltd., Price Rs 35) 
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Sargodha had also been visited by 
Indian Canberra at night. This 
airfield remained the main target for 
Indian attacks at night throughout 
the war. Although the Indian Air 
Force dropped an estimated 500,000 
lbs of bombs in the area around 
Sargodha airfield, it did remarkably 
little damage. The net damage on 
the airfield was one fire-crash tender 
damaged and its driver injured, a 
twenty-five foot crater near, but not 
on, the landing strip. One bomb hit 
a village about six miles away from 
the airfield killing twenty-one inha¬ 
bitants. 

Apart from these night bombing 
raids, the Indian Air Force had been 
relatively inactive and the Pakistan 
Air Force was in command of the 
situation. Indian aircraft had given 
up day-time adventures. Sporadic 
raids at night were to continue for 
another few days with little more 
than nuisance effect. The situation 
on the ground was less encourag¬ 
ing. Our armour, which had been 
moved to the Gujranwala-Wazirabad 
area, was being used to contain the 
Indian advance towards the Lahore- 
Rawaipindi railway line. The Indians 
had made some gains in the Lahore 
and Sialkot sectors but the momen¬ 
tum of their attack had been lost 
and the battle was now static. 

The Army had been using up Its 
ammunition faster than expected 
and it was considered desirable to 
arrange replenishment of these 
stocks. Our weapons were Ameri 
can supplied and the only countries 
that had similar weapons and could 
be expected to help were Iran and 
Turkey. They were also operating 
the same aircraft as we were and 


I thought it necessary to visit Tehe¬ 
ran and Ankara. Armed with Ayub's 
letters for President Gursel and the 
Shah of Iran, I left for Karachi on 
my way to Ankara and Teheran. 
Karachi was a transformed city. 
Black-out was effective and complete 
and trenches had been dug exten¬ 
sively for use as bomb shelters. A 
few Indian aircraft had flown over 
the city but no part of Karachi had 
been bombed or damaged. I under¬ 
stood that All India Radio, in repor¬ 
ting the success of these bombing 
raids over Karachi had said that 
Bunder Road lay in ruins and that 
serious damage had been done to 
the Lyari Air Force base. Lyari is 
well known for its fishing ccflony, for 
its odours and for a few other un 
attractive characteristics, but not for 
its air base. The airfield a>u Mauripur 
had been untouched. In Karachi I 
saw Admiral A. R. Khan at his bead- 
quarters and then left for Ankara. 

President Gursel received me kind¬ 
ly and, after an exchange of views 
on the military situation, said that 
Turkey would do whatever was pos 
sible to help us in this emergency. 1 
later called on General Tansel, the 
Air Commander-in-Chief, and the 
Prime Minister, Mr Orguplu. It was 
obvious that the Turks were under 
some strain and were embarrassed 
by the situation. AU their equipment 
was American and they were wholly 
dependent on the United States for 
their day-to-day military needs. Ttaev 
were members of NATO to which 
all their military forces and resour 
ces were allotted. It was not proper 
for them to supply any weapons to 
Pakistan without informing NATO 
and obtaining their consent. It wa* 


also unlikely that they could, send 
major items of equipment such as 
aircraft or tanks without their. NATO 
allies getting to know that this had 
been done. The Prime Minister ex¬ 
plained that he was the head of a 
coalition and, like most ooalitioni, 
his Government had no eommon 
views on many issues. On the issue 
of the' Indo-Pakistan war, he Mid, 
they were unanimous in their sup 
port of their Pakistani brethren, but 
they were divided on the manner in 
which this'assistance could or should 
be given. One party would like to 
go ail the way m their support of 
Pakistan; a second party would pre¬ 
fer to adopt a cautious approach, 
giving us all possible material assia 
tance without in any way jeopardis¬ 
ing Turkey’s own international rela¬ 
tions or military commitments; and 
the third party, more mindful of U.S. 
reaction, would like to follow an 
even more cautious approach. Con¬ 
sidering all these difficulties, he said 
they would supply us whatever they 
had by way of munitions, arms etc., 
but be expressed his inability to give 
us either combat aircraft, aircraft 
spares, or tanks. I thanked him for 
his frank expression of views and 
was a little disappointed, though not 
surprised, at the Turkish reaction to 
our predicament. On reflection, / 1 
have felt that it would not have been 
realistic for us to expect more help 
from Turkey than she gave. Shu 
gave generously and kept PIA busy, 
flying ail we could into Pakistan. 


Pakistani armymen loading 
a truck with the dead 
bodies of their jawans 
at Dogria 




-[T TEHERAN the Shah 

received me soon after 
my arrival In his letter 
to the Shah, Ayub Khan 
l had expressed disappoint¬ 
ment at Iran’s attitude towards the 
Indo-Pakistan conflict. A meeting of 
the Foreign Ministers of Iran and 
Turkey bad taken place a few days 
earlier, at the conclusion of which a 
communique had -been issued. In 
this the Foreign Ministers, whilst 
expressing sympathy with Pakistan, 
had concluded that both countries 
should accept the United Nations' 
proposal for a cessation of hostilities. 
Many in Pakistan felt that we had a 
right to expect more vigorous diplo¬ 
matic support from these two coun¬ 
tries than this communique indica¬ 
ted. Our Foreign Office, moreover, 
had understood from our Ambassa¬ 
dor in Turkey that this lukewarm 
attitude of the Foreign Minister had 
been conditioned by the Shah of 
Iran’s insistence that Iran and Tur¬ 
key must not adopt a partisan atti¬ 
tude in this conflict. Iran, like Tur¬ 
key, was the recipient of military and 
economic assistance from the United 
States, and her ability to stand, up 
to American pressure in such a situa 
tion was, to say the least, doubtful. 
The Foreign Office had concluded 
that Iran had played a leading role 
in wording the communique in a 
manner that put us at some disad¬ 
vantage in adopting a stronger nego¬ 
tiating posture. Thus Ayub Khan in 
his letter had expressed disappoint¬ 
ment at Iran’s role in these talks and 
bad said in plain words that Pakis¬ 
tan had a right to expect a more 
positive response from Iran in this, 
our hour of tribulation. The Shah 
read the letter over twice. His face 
showed that he was hurt that Ayub 
Khan should have addressed him in 
such terms and that Iran’s role or 
motives in these talks should have 
been suspect. He said that it was 
a pity that he oould not say all be 
knew about this matter. If he could, 
Ayub Khan would be satisfied that 
Iran had not been responsible for 
.the effect that the communique bad 
produced. He showed great concern 
over the situation and congratulated 
me on the performance of the Pakis¬ 
tan Air Force. I bad arrived in the 
midst of their national holidays and 
we had experienced some difficulty 
in getting certain military stores 
that had already been allotted to 
Pakistan by Iran. I therefore asked 
if he would order his people to work 
throughout the holidays to meet our 
needs. He issued instructions in my 
presence that all personnel connec¬ 
ted with the programme must work 
.night and day to keep the stores 
moving and thaA our entire needs in 
explosives and ammunition were to 
be met until their own stocks were 
reduced to zero. He, like Orguplu, 
did not see his way to giving us 
fighter aircraft as these were closely 
watched,by the United States Mill 
tary Assistance staff, but be agreed 
that we should let them have a list 
of our requirements in aircraft and 
equipment. I‘had brought this with 
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Tanks led by an Indian fnfarfry 
platoon 


me and banded it over later to Ira¬ 
nian officials. 

Having seen the Shah, I returned 
to Karachi and then to Rawalpindi. 
In both Turkey and Iran I bad been 
received with sympathy and warmth. 
It was obvious that the people of 
Iran and Turkey were greatly dis¬ 
turbed by the situation. It was not 
unnatural that, notwithstanding the 
deep brotherly sentiments that exis¬ 
ted in both these countries for Pakis¬ 
tan, the Governments of Iran and 
Turkey did not find it possible to 
adopt a more positive attitude in this 
conflict. Both were too deeply in¬ 
volved with the United States apd 
both had a certain mistrust of the 
People’s Republic of China. They 
could not, in the face of such con¬ 
flicting pressures, have been expec¬ 
ted to do much more than they did 
in these troubled times. Since the 
conflict had been unexpected — at 
least by our Government — they had 
not received from us any prior warn¬ 
ing of a situation arising which 
necessitated their active support. 
Considering the short time that bad 
elapsed since the outbreak of hostili¬ 
ties, their support must be considered 
speedy and effective. International 
involvement in such conflict ismsual- 


iy a gradual process. In this case, 
when tiie war laated only 17 days 
and peace talks and feelers were 
initiated within the first ten days 
of the outbreak of hostilities, it 
would not have been reasonable to 
expect any serious commitment on 
the part of Iran or Turkey. 

Whilst in Turkey I had heard of 
the appointment or Ghulam Faruque 
as Defence Adviser to the President. 
On my arrival in Rawalpindi a mes¬ 
sage was awaiting me that he wan¬ 
ted to tee me as soon as passible. 
Having briefed Ayub Khan, the For¬ 
eign Minister, and the Foreign Secre¬ 
tary about my mission, I met Ghulam 
Faruque the same evening. A man 
of great energy afid drive, lie ap 

S ;ared excited about his new job. 

e explained that as Defence Advi¬ 
ser he was required to deal primarily 
with the procurement of explosives 
and stores to keep thfe armed forces, 
supplied so that the war effort was '/ 
not interrupted. I had,, without be-? 
ing appointed, already begun to per* - 
form those functions and had collect ' 
ted an inter-services staff which was 
by then functioning in the Ministry 
of Defence. I therefore told GhulSm 
Faruque that I would be available 
for advice and assistance, and I brief¬ 
ed him on what had been done so 
far and wbat had been planned foi 
the future. The situation was, I 
felt, satisfactory and although we, 
were running short of stocks in cer¬ 
tain types of explosives, I was con¬ 
fident that with the ships that were 
on the way and the PIA Boeings and 
Constellations that were bringing 
equipment and stores, the Army 
would not run out of essential wea 
pons and explosives. I continued to 
function in this role of a self-appoin 
led coordinator until the war ended, 
when I returned to Karachi. 

His appointment, Ghulam Faruqu • 
told me, bad been suggested to the 
President by the Governor of West 
Pakistan, Nawab Amir Mohammad 
Khan of Kalabagh and by Air Mar 
shal Nur Khan. Nur Khan had said 
that Ayub Khan, like Churchill in 
the Second World War, needed a 
‘Beaverbrook’ and that Ghulam Fa¬ 
ruque would be eminently suited to 
fill this roler Alas, if we also had a 
Churchill, Pakistan’s destiny might 
indeed have been different today. 

War 
without 
aGHQ 



-N,RAWALPINDI, the cc 

trol and direction of the 
war was woefully lacking. 
At a meeting of the Com- 

__I manders-in-Cnief with the 

President, some six years earlier, 1 
had suggested that we should give 
serious thought to higher command 
and control in war. It was impor 
tant that we should be clear where 
the Government would function 




froth during war. Win would direct 
the national war effort and where 
would the Commander-in-chief of 
the Army normally be? Thia wa* 
necessary becauee the control of 
modern war i* made possible only 
by a complex communications aye 

tom. Util communication* ayatem 

has to be laid down in peace time 
and at considerable mat. The staff 
at a headquarter* function* at the 
extension of a commander's brain, 
and Hie brain must hava speedy and 
efficient communication with the 
Umbs or the formations that a com¬ 
mander controls. Those communica¬ 
tion* between the Held formations 
and Up headquarters are not single 
lines but sn intricate network of 
radio and telephone circuit* connect 
ing various people 4aeling with k»gU 
tlcal add operational matter* at dif- 
ferent places. Similarly, the com¬ 
manders of the three services require 
communication# not only between 
themselves but also with their staffs. 
The three Service Commanders have 
also to be connected with the person 


or persons who control and coordi¬ 
nate the overall war effort All this 
should be common knowledge for 
people pnssesainf even an elemen¬ 
tary knowhow or modem warfare. 1 
wes, therefore, a little surprised 
when ! was sm> ad why it must be 
decided in advance where the war 
would be cootrollad from. When I 
explained the requirement, Ayub 
Khan replied that be would be con¬ 
ducting Bis war personally from the 
battlefield. Almost as if to clarify 
the situate, be added that ha would 
osrtaisiy net be in Rawalpindi. Gene¬ 
ral Musa (Commander-In-Chief of the 
Army) always quick to follow Ayub 
Khan’s lead, had added that the only 
pises he was certain not to be in 
was the General Headquarters (af- 
•iswelpindi) and that he would be in 
die field, conducting the Corps battle 
from the Corps Headquarters. These 
views would have been comic U they 
had not been expressed by people 
who were responsible for the secu¬ 
rity of the country. 1 argued that I 
thought it most unlikely thet the 


Indian Air Force pilots 



President could remain for long in 
the field, and that the many cans on 
Ms duties would inevitably force him 
to epend most of his time in the 
Capital. The coorduMSfea of the over- 
all war effort, the hour-to-hour assess¬ 
ment of thp military situation, t)w 
need to mobilize the nation’s resour¬ 
ces, such as food, rail and road tranw 
port, sod the need to keep civilian 
morale at a high pitch were some uf 
the things tbit would require his 
presence gt the seat of Government. 
Similarly, 1 tried to explain that th* 
Commander-In-Chief of the Army was 
responsible for coordinating and 
directing land operations from Sindh 
in the south to BaMstan in the north 
‘and wa* also responsible for the 
situation on lend in East Pakistan as 
well as the entire North West Fron¬ 
tier from Chltral to the Baluchistan 
coast. It was to me inconceivable 
that he could perform these functions 
efficiently away from his headapsi- 
ten. I also did not see the need for 
him to sit on top of the Corps Com¬ 
mander, unless, of course, the Corps 
Commander wu not fit to perform 
bis functions. I was appalled at the 
complete lack of understanding of 
this basic problem of control in war. 

Twice again I raised this point at 
the meetings of the Commanders-fa- 
Chief presided over by Ayub Khan. 
Although I failed to get my point of 
view recognised, I proceeded on the 
assumption that contrary to the direc¬ 
tion that I had received the control 
and direction of war would be from 
Rawalpindi and that the President 
would not be in the field. Similarly, 
I assumed that the Comnwmder-in- 
Chief of the Army would be based 
for most of the time at his head¬ 
quarters at Rawalpindi. The Air Force 
then proceeded to lay all ita commu¬ 
nications to fit this situation. Since 
it had been assumed that the Presi¬ 
dent and the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Army would be in Rawalpindi, it 
was important that the Air Force 
Chief should also be there. In war 
there are numerous calls on the Air 
Force. It is, therefore, important that 
the Air Force Commander should be 
readily available to advise the Su¬ 
preme Commander on how the Air 
Force is being used. If this is'not 
done and this advice is not readily 
available, the chances are that under 
the many pressures that are likely 
to arise, the Air Force will be misu¬ 
sed and the air effort wasted. This. U 
more likely to lead to serious conse¬ 
quences when the air effort available 
is small. It was thus necessary thal 
the operational element of Air Head¬ 
quarters should function from Rawal¬ 
pindi. Suitable arrangements were, 
therefore, made by the Air Force to 
make this possible and an elaborate 
communications system was set up 
for this purpose. When the war 
broke out, the Air Force, which had 
its permanent headquarters at Pesha¬ 
war, was able to function from ita 
operational headquarters at Rawal¬ 
pindi with ease and efficiency. The 
communications that had been laid 
between the operational headquarter* 
of the Pakistan Air Force and its 



other formations, as well as the 
other services had been tested and 
tried and- been brought to a high 
pitch of efficiency. The speed with 
which the Pakistan Air Force was 
able to react to a fast changing 
situation was due in large measure 
to this preparatory work in the field 
of communications. 

As I had anticipated, Ayub Khan 
i i no move out of Rawalpindi’ 
throughout the seventeen days of wai 
and Musa's travels were restricted 
largely to his sorties between his 
house, his office and G.M.Q. Opera¬ 
tions Room. The occasional visit to 
the President’s House in Ayub Park 
was, apart from one visit to a Corps 
Headquarters, perhaps the nearest he 
got to the battlefield further east. 
Hie war on the ground was run by 
Brigadiers Gul Hassan and Bilgrann. 
A Lieutenant-Colonel of the Pakistan 
Artillery helped these two in direc¬ 
ting the eflfort of the Army. Consi¬ 
dering the lack of direction from 
the top, and considering the gene¬ 
rally negative nature of this guidance 
whenever it was forthcoming these 
officers did admirably well. Whatever 
guidance the Army was able to get 
was largely the result of the initia 
tive shown by these officers who 
worked under great strain and un 
der frustrating circumstances. They 
were, however, not alone in this pre¬ 
dicament, for this feeling prevailed 
also in the lower echelons of the 
Army. Ability had not been the yard¬ 
stick in the selection of commanders 
and for too long had lip-service and 
mediocrity been at a premium. This 
business of selecting the right type 
of officers for senior appointments is 
so vital to a nation’s ability to wage 
war, and so crucial to a nation's se¬ 
curity, that I may be permitted a 
slight digression from the main 

course of events. 

Changing 
horses in 
midstream 

FOUND it difficult to 

believe that the Pre¬ 

sident. who had always 
been cautious in his app¬ 
roach to international rr- 
rticularly as they affected 
our contacts with India, should have 
agreed to a policy that had the germs 
of a conflict on major scale. In the 
first week of August we read in the 
newspapers of the incursion of A/ad 
Kashmir volunteers across the cease-, 
bre line into Indian heid Kashmir. 
As these incursions began to increase 
in intensity it became obvious that 
a major shift had occurred in oui 
policy towards Kashmir. Until a few 
months earlier, Ayub Khan had re¬ 
coiled whenever a suggestion had 
been made that we should encourage 
just such a development and accept 
the risk that such a move entailed. 
What had happened to cause this 
36 



change in his thinking? 

Ayub Khan, like most other Pakis¬ 
tanis, had felt exasperated by India’s 
attitude on Kashmir but he, more 
than the rest of bis countrymen, bad 
believed in seeking a peaceful solu¬ 
tion to the issue. When his overtures 
towards India, culminating in his 
meeting with Pandit Nehru in I960, 
produced no results, his sense of 
frustration increased. During this 
period of disappointment certain in¬ 
ternational events had a gradual but' 
nevertheless significant eitect on bis 
thinking. The heroic struggle of the 
Algerian people and the eventual 
withdrawal ol French power from 
North Africa, the conflict in Vietnam 
and Indonesia’s confrontation against 
Malaysia influenced his thinking. The, 
failure of a big power like the United 
States to win a military victory in 
Vietnam, and Indonesia's success in 
keeping British forces in South-Easi 
Asia fully stretched showed the in 
herent strength of well led national 
movements against outside forces. 

The sharp and successful encountei 
of the Pakistan Army with Indian 
Forces in the Rann of Kutch area 
further reinforced Ayub Khan’s ris¬ 
ing faith in our inherent strength. 
The Rann of Kutch operation also did 
much to bolster Musa's morale and 
his assessment of the Army’s strength 
rose m proportion to Ayub Khan’s 
increased faith in the military sup¬ 
eriority of our forces. The unlimited 
capacity of some people for flattery 
found full play in the wake of suc¬ 
cesses in the Rann of Kutch opera 
tion. Other well-meaning and honest 
observers were genuinely proud of 
our Army’s performance and they ex¬ 
pressed these feelings whenever the 
opportunity arose. The Press also 
played its part in creating an atmos¬ 
phere of triumph and invincibility. 
This would have affected lesser 
mortals than Musa, who now began 
to show greater confidence in his 
own ability and that of the Army to 
deal with India. Finding the Presi 
dent more receptive to a bolder 
course in relationship with India, the 
F’oreign Office began to take a 
tougher line. Senior civil servants 
supported this line of thought and 
G.H.Q. was persuaded to produce a 
plan of action. Ihe task was en¬ 
trusted to Major-General Akhtar 
Hussain Malik, the General Officer 
Commanding No. 12 Division, who 
was responsible tor the detente of 
Azud Kashmir. A bold and imagine 
tive. officer, the plan reflected his 
outlook and character. Thus was 
operation Gibraltar’ born. The Pre¬ 
sident’s approval of the plan was 
acclaimed by top civilian adviser^ and 
Musa, seeing which way the President 
was inclined, lent it his full support 
against his basic instincts and military 
judgment. 

this decision was based on three 
important premises. It was assumed 
that widespread support existed 
within occupied Kashmir to make 
such a guerilla campaign a success 
It was also considered unlikely that, 
as a consequence of this action, India 
would be inclined to attempt a large- 


scale military offensive against Azad 
Kashmir territory. Lastly, the possi¬ 
bility of India crossing the interna¬ 
tional frontier either in East or West 
Pakistan was ruled out. 

Whereas it was true that wides¬ 
pread goodwill for Pakistan existed 
in occupied Kashmir, it was unrea 
listic to expect that this feeling of 
resentment against India coukl be 
mobilised within a very short time 
and thereby make the execution of 
large scale operations behind dndian 
lines possible. The selection of per¬ 
sonnel, many of whom knew neither 
the area nor the language, mqde the 
operation in occupied territory a 
difficult task. The operation was 
launched as hurriedly as it had been 
conceived, and it was surprising that 
with all these drawbacks it was such 
a success. The stepping up of the 
tempo, however, was not gradual 
enough to give it the character ot 
an internal uprising, nor was it con 
trolled sufficiently tp keep it within 
the bounds of Indian political and 
military acceptability. When the 
Indians were faced with a rapidly 
escalating situation, which endanger¬ 
ed their position in Kashmir, they 
were persuaded by the Army to re¬ 
taliate. This they decided to de in 
an area in Azad Kashmir which woitld 
be strategically important enough to 
recapture some of the lost prestige 
that India had suffered and the loss 
of which would place Pakistan 
militarily at a disadvantage. The 
Haji Pir salient, which provided 
Pakistan with a link between the 
northern and southern sectors of 
Azad Kashmir, was a natural region 
which fitted this pattern. On 24th 
August the Indians launched a 
strong attack on Azad Kashmir 
positions in this area, which were 
relatively lightly held, and by the 
28th they were in control of sufficient 
territory to cut the shortest line of 
communication between Mazaffara- 
bad, the capital of Azad Kashmir, 
and Kotli, a major communication 
centre in the southern half of Azad 
Kashmir. The attack on Haji Pir 
Pass was the first major violation ot 
the cease-fire line by organized 
military formations in eighteen years 
and gave a fresh dimension to the 
conflict. Pakistan was left with little 
alternative but to retaliate in an area 
in which the Indians were vulnerable 
and where a relatively small effort 
□uuld produce decisive results. The 
Chamli-Akhnur area, which permitt¬ 
ed the use of armour and which 
would piovide a base that could 
threaten the vital Jammu-Srinagar 
road communications to the valley, 
was selected for the purpose. No 7 
Infantry Division, located south ol 
Lahore, was ordered to move to the 
Chamb area. The attack was, how¬ 
ever, to be carried out initially by a 
brigade placed under No. 12 Division, 
commanded by Major-General Akh¬ 
tar Hussain Malik. The. move ot 
No. 7 Division from its concentration 
area south of Lahore had far reach- , 
ing consequences and was a decision - 
of great significance. This division, 
along with No. 1 Armoured Division 
formed our main counterattack force 




and thus the main punch of our 
Army. Its move -away from the area 
of concentration could only mean 
that the use of this force against 
India was not considered likely, at 
least until after No. 7 Division could 
return to its concentration area. 

As formations of No. 12 Division 
moved s witty towards Akhnur. India 
was faced with a difficult military 
situation. Just as wt had not ex¬ 
pected an attack on the Haji Pir 
Pass, the Indians did not expect an 
attack in such strength in the Chamb- 
Akhnur Sector. The use of tanks 
and heavy artillery was, moreover, 
unprecedented in the Azad Kashmir 
conflict, and Pakistan's initial suc¬ 
cesses created considerable panic in 
Jammu and throughout occupied 
Kashmir, and shock and surpise iu 
flndia. The capture of Akhnur by 
Pakistan would seriously threaten 
the lines of communication between 
India and the Kashmir Valley and it 
could result in th* loss of a large 
portion of the Indian Army in 
northern and central Kashmir. Its 
eflect on the morale of the Indian 
Army could have been catastrophic 
and the effect on the nation’s will 
to face Pakistan would certainly 
have suffered a serious blow. The 
Indians were left with little choice 
but to remove this threat to the 
security of their vital strategic areas 
and rather than coniine the contest 
to Azad Kashmir, decided to extend 
the area of conflict to West Pakistan. 

Of all the places in West Pakistan, 
-Lahore was the natural choice. An 
* important communications centre 
and the political and cultural capital 
ol West Pakistan, it has a special 
place in the hearts and minds of all 
Pakistanis. A threat- to its security 
could not fail to draw forces to its 
defence, and this could well remove 
the threat to Jammu and Akhnur. 

It is possible that the Indians 
started their offensive with this 
limited objective. They had not, I 
believe, reckoned „on the all-out re¬ 
taliation that this attack caused. Only 
thus can their decision not to use 
their Air Force on 6th September— 
except to attack a railway train near 
Wazirabad—be explained. When the 
attack on Lahore triggered off a 
full-scale war, their armour, which 
rhad already been moved to the 
Jammu Sialkot area, was launched in 
what turned out to be their main 
offensive against Pakistan. 

10. 7 Division’s move to 
the Chamb area was com¬ 
pleted on the morning of 
the 2nd. about thirty-six 

-hours after the offensive 

iaunchcd by No. 12 Division. On the 
same day, Major-General Yahya 
Khan, the General Officer Command- 
"ig No. 7 Division, was given com¬ 
mand of this sector and Major- 
Leneral Akhtar Malik was ordered 
to return to his earlier location 
further north. This had a profound 
^tlect on. the course of operations in 
pis area-and on that of the war with 
ln dia. Akhtar Malik had conceived 
the general strategy of operations in 


hie area of responsibility, which in¬ 
cluded the Chamb-Akhnur sector. He 
had been instrumental in persuading 
the President to embark on a course 
of action which had led to this 
situation and he felt a personal stake 
in the outcome* of this contest. By 
temperament and outlook, moreover, 
he was suited to lead an operation 
that required boldness and vigour. 
Above all, he was on the move and 
was making satisfactory progress. 
Yahya Khan, with part of a force 
located about two hundred miles 
away, had been preparing for months 
now for a completely different role. 
His move to the Chamb area involv¬ 
ed a major administrative and logis 
tical switch which was completed 
with speed and with the inevitable 
problems that attend such unplanned 
moves of large military formations. 

No. 7 Division arrived after two to 
three days of continuous preparation 
and movement and made contact 
with Indian troops on 3rd September. 
As it joined battle, the General 
Officer Commanding No. 12 Division 
was withdrawn to return to his head 
quarters farther up country in Azad 
Kashmir. Just as Akhtar Malik re¬ 
sented being removed from the scene 
of battle at a critical time, Yahya 
Khan was not enthusiastic about the 
thought of implementing a plan wiih 
which he had not been associated. 

The decision to change command 
ers in the midst of the Chamb battle 
was as ill-conceived as the decision 
to withdraw No. 7 Division from the 
main force farther south in the 
Punjab. It was clearly based on the 
assumption that the Indian retalia 
tion to an attack on Akhnur would 
come in the Azad Kashmir area in 
the north and not against Pakistan 
territory in the south. Whatever 
the political appreciation, to have 
weakened the main offensive force 
of the Pakistan Army at a time when, 
to say the least, our relations with 
India were strained, was a blunder 
of the first magnitude and to have 
replaced a successful commander In 
the midst of battle was also indica¬ 
tive of an unrealistic approach to 
imilitary problems that has seldom 
been prcccdented. 

As Pakistan changed horses in 
mid-stream, India began to make a 
last desperate bid to stiffen bc« 
crumbling defences in the Akhnur 
area. The change of formations 
slowed down our advance sufficiently 
to allow the Indians time to con¬ 
solidate their positions, and as they 
crossed our borders in the Punjab 
on 6th September, the morale of ihe 
Indians in the Chamb-Akhnur sector 
began to recover. 

The Mujahid operation inside 
Kashmir had in the mean time gam 
ed momentum. Pakistan’s support of 
the liberation movement rekindled 
fresh hone amongst the people of 
occupied Kashmir, and open war with 
India appeared at last to provide the 
opportunity for which many had 
waited for these long years. Seldom 
have a valiant people been betrayed 
in this manner by a nation in whom 
they had complete trust. This was 
perhaps the darkest chapter in 


Pakistan's history and one which 
patriotic Pakistanis will ldng rememb¬ 
er with a feeling of shame and guilt 
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Y ABOUT 17th Septemty 
er. the situation on land 
had stabilised. Apart from 
some operations in Azad 
Kashmir, in the Ferozepur 
area and the Sind-Jodhpur border the 
main Indian thrust had been in the 
Narowal-Sialkot sector. By launching 
their main offensive in that area the 
Indians hoped to cut our main lines 
of communication between Lahore 
..nd Rawalpindi, outflank the defences 
of Lahore, and also provide protec 
tion to their vulnerable supply line* 
be tween Path an kc ; and Jammu. Opp¬ 
osite Lahore the Indian advance had 
been contained about seven to eight 
miles from the outskirts of the city 
but we were not able to regain much 
of our lost ground. Nor did the 
Indians have the strength to push 
further forward. The bait’ in the 
Narowal-Sialkot sector developed in¬ 
to a struggle for control of the 
Narowal-Wazirabad railway line. Part¬ 
ly because of lack of imagination at 
the top, we had been forced into a 
defensive posture with the initiative 
largely with the Indians. In the 
Sialkot-Narowal area they had one 
armoured division and three infantry 
divisions as against the equivalent of 
one armoured division and one in¬ 
fantry division of ours They were 
also numerically superior on other 
fronts. In war, whether it is in the 
air, at sea or on land, the only wav 
a numerically inferior force wre-ts 
the intiative from a numerically sup¬ 
erior enemy is by bold offensive 
action. 


It was inevitable that the per¬ 
sonality of the commander should 
have a profound effect on the course 
of land operations, and our response 
reflected his outlook. Because of our 
lack of resources and numbers, i’ 
was tempting to be cautious rather 
than bold, to be on the defensive 
rather than take the initiative. This 
for a weaker force is the road to 
disaster. That we managed to avoid 
disaster was a tribute to the fighting 
qualities of our men and the leader¬ 
ship of our younger officers who 
showed great heroism in difficult 
circumstances. 


The restraint and timidity that was 
forced on our Army ran counter to 
the natural inclination of our men 
and the judgment of our command¬ 
ers in the field. In mast cases they 
were forbidden to take the offensive 
even if their assessment showed that 
they could do so with advantage. It 
is not necessary in war that a com¬ 
mander should have to ask his sup¬ 
eriors before he can attack on his 
own front. Yet this is what was 
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frequently happening. Commander! 
in the Lahore and Siaikot areaa had 
been told to obtain approval of 
G.H.Q. before taking offenaive action. 
Such ■ requeat would, therefore, 
emanate from a Company or Batta¬ 
lion Commander, and by the time It 
travelled to Brigade, Divinlon and 
Corn* Headquarter!, valuable time 
would be kut. If all theae com¬ 
mander! thought that it waa a aound 
idea, it would reach G.H.Q, The 
naual anawer from G.H.Q. would be 
to wait, or not to attack at all. 

The dadalon to attack la taken by 
a commander aa the reault of hii 
aaaeaament of the factor! aa he aeea 
them. Some of those can be meaaur- 
ed, other! are baaed on certain in 
tangible! that only he can judge, 
such aa the behaviour of the enemy, 
the lay-out of their positions, the 
terrain, the morale of hie men and 
their mood. Theae things are diffi¬ 
cult to convey to higher Headquart¬ 
er*. In any caae. If you are fighting 
a war you do not have to alk before 
you fight This attitude caused a 

S neraT paralysis in the field, making 
e timid commanders more timid 
and the bold more cautious. I am 
amazed bow, in these circumstances, 
our Army waa able to do so well. 

Partly because of shortage of 
infantry but largely because of un¬ 
imaginative and timid leadership, we 
were forced to use our armour in 
an anti-tank role. The battle in the 
Siaikot-Chawinda area became a 
•logging match between tank forma¬ 
tions. Tank cmuaWea were heavy 
on both sides and it soon became 
evident that a stalemate had been 
reached which only superior general¬ 
ship could remove. This appeared 
to be lacking on both sides. The 
Indians, though greater in number, 
were unable to do more than make 
small and cautious moves to by pass 
our defences. In the main, their 
effort was directed against our 
primary defensive positions. Their 
strategy and their determination were 
not equal to the task, and they were 
unable to make 'much headway. The 
war of mobility appeared to have 
ended, a period of consolidation had 

TB launching of our armour in 
the Khem Karan area was the high 
spot in Ayub Khan’s career. He had 
expected great tilings from this move. 
So unrealistic had been .the app¬ 
reciation, so faulty the timing, and 
ao inadequate the preparation that 
success in the venture would have 
been, go say the least, most unlikely. 
With the failure of this armoured 
attack his splits began to flag and 
as the battle in the Sialkot-Narowal 
area reached a stalemate, his morale 
began to suffer. It was obvious that 
he had begun to reproach himself 
for having got into such a situation 
and was harbouring doubts about the 
chances of a military success. In 
situations such as mis, when the 
nation watches and waits on every 
move, action and word of their 
leader, his attitude was infectious. 

Defiance and faith sustain a 
country’s will to continue the 
struggle, while defeatism seriously 
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weakens the will to resist. Zulflqar 
All Bhutto, the Foreign Minister 
Nazir Ahmed, the Defence Secretary 
and I made ft a point to visit the 
President every evening when he 
usually sat on the lawn of bis 
'blacked-out' house. We tried to 
paint an encouraging picture of the 
battle situation and of India’s diffi¬ 
culties, while Nazir Ahmad often talk, 
ed ot what Napoleon and Churchill 
had said and done in similar circum¬ 
stances. Thus was Ayub Khan’s 
morale sustained for a few days 
longer than it would otherwise have 
been. It was dear that it could not 

S o on much longer. After Bhutto's 
eparture for the United Nations. 
Nazir Ahmed and 1 kept up this talk 
and attempted, as beat aa we could, 
to sustain the President's morale and 
his will to continue the struggle. 
Since 1 had taken upon myself the 
responsibility for the movement and 
supply of stores, explosives and wea¬ 
pons from abroad, 1 assured him that 
the position was generally satis¬ 
factory and that the flow would be 
maintained. The Army would bav« 
enough for it« needs. 

On about 18th September, the 
President addressed a Press Con¬ 
ference in which he made a very 
poor showing. His shaky performance 
gave a clear impression to those who 
were present—among!: them many 
foreign correspondents—that he was 
weakening, lb- British High Com¬ 
missioner, Morrice James, had been 
making frequent appeals to the two 
countries to agree to a ceasefire. The 
President bad begun to see him 
alone, which was rather un&ual and 
indicative of his desire to express 
views that he did not wish his own 
advisers to hear. This, and his 
general attitude and mood, clearly 
Indicated that he was seeking a 
settlement. Morrice James, an ex 
perienced diplomat, bad been quick 
to assess the President’s mood and 
had used the opportunity presented 
by these solitary interviews to warn 
him that Pakistan would suffer seri¬ 
ous consequences if the war was pot 
stopped immediately. In this testing 
hour the Service Commanders were 
or no help Musa bad for years 
acted as the faithful deputy. His 
cardinal principle had been to assess 
the mood and view of his boss and 
agree with these even before he had 
fully understood what they were. 
Realising that the situation was 
difficult and kiiowing Ayub Khan's 
feelings in the matter, he painted 
the picture Ayub Khan already had 
before his eyes—a small Army fight¬ 
ing against great odds, short of 
ammunition, outnumbered and with¬ 
out adequate resources. He malign¬ 
ed the civilian advisers who, he said 
had led the President into this 
situation and he suggested an end 
to this madness. 

Nur Khan was not timid like his 
Army colleague, but with him other 
considerations weighed more heavily. 
The Air Force had done remarkabiv 
well and its reputation was at its 
zenith. A prolongation of the war 
would inevitably result in attrition 
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and unless losses were replaced « 
stage would be reached when the Air 
Force would perforce he grounded.* 
The Indian Air Force coukT he feH* 
outlast the Pakistan Air Force,, b; 
sheer weight of numbers. This would 
be a sorry postscript "to ‘a spectacular 
lerformanre, and one he natural!) 

Id not relish. There waa also the 
very weighty advice of Nur Khan's 
uncle —■ Nawab Amir Muhammad 
Khan of Kalabagh, tho Governor of 
West Pakistan—lo whose cherm both 
he and Ayub Khan were susceptible. 

AWAB Amir Muhammad 
Khan was a typical nine¬ 
teenth century landlord 
Feudal in outlook and 
conservative by tempera¬ 
ment, he exerdaed great influence , 
over Ayub Khan who regarded him 1 
as a practical and down-to-earth 
person in whose judgment and advice 
he had implicit faith. 

The Nawab saw things from Lahore 
and to that extent was nearer the 
battlefield. But he, no more than 
Ayub Khan, reflected the mood ot 
the people. He saw in the continua¬ 
tion of the struggle the possibility of 
the crumbling of the social structure, 
of which he was so staunch a pillar 
There is no question that his advice 
was an important factor in deciding 
the course of events. 

At about this time Afghanistan 
announced mobilisation and recalled 
military personnel ‘from leave. This 
was done ostensibly to prepare for ■ 
any disturbance that might ocean J 
during their ^rational elections, but ' 
more probably it was a gesture to 
India to offset, to some extent, the 
effect of Chinese moves on her 
northern borders. Afghanistan’s re 
iations with India had always been 
cordial, and her claims on certain 
portions of our territory were well 
known. This move by Afghanistan 
was, therefore, not a surprise. Though 
coming as it did when the President 
appeared to be looking for just such 
an excuse to step up negotiations to 
end the conflict, it nad a significant 
effect on the situation. 

1 have often wondered what Afgha¬ 
nistan would have done if the 
struggle had continued much longer 
I believed then, and I still bold they 
view, that Afghanistan’s active in-F 
tervention was not likely until a 
complete collapse had occurred in 
Pakistan and until India had made- 
spectacular advances In the Punjab. 

It is true that our north-western 
borders were very lightly held. In 
that difficult country, however, even 
lightly equipped forces couid have 
offered effective resistance. More¬ 
over, the Pakistan Air Force could 
operate even more effectively against 
Afghanistan than it had against 
India. But even more relevant than 
these military considerations was the 
general political philosophy of the 
Afghans and their ethnic and religi 
oiu ties with Pakistan. It would be 
difficult for any Afghan government/ 
tto arouse enough enthusiasm for * 
war against Pakistan when we were 
engaged in a war for survival against 
India. The reaction of the. Afghans 


to the war to Kashmir in 1947, when 
large numbers of Afghan volunteers 
came to fight along with Pakistanis 
in what many considered a holy war 
against injustice and tyranny, would 
certainly have been remembered in 
Kabul, mere was also the unknown 
factor of the Chinese attitude and 
the very real threat that she posed 
along frontiers where, barely three 
years earlier, she had inflicted a 
military defeat on India, which had 
shaken the very fabric of Indian 
society and had almost toppled its 
Government. Lastly, the attitude of 
the Muslim world, which almost 
without exception was now giving 
full and effective diplomatic support 
to Pakistan, could not be easily ignor- 
ed. This attitude would have certain¬ 
ly influenced the Afghan people, if 
not their Government. There must 
also have been the lurking thought 
in the Afghan mind—so well trained 
in international , diplomacy — that 
militant Hinduism was now on the 
march. If allowed to overrun Pakis¬ 
tan it could not be contained for long 
on the banks of the Indus. It would 
be only a matter of time before 
Afghanistan would also be thre ten- 
ed. Although Yusuf (Lt Genera! 
Mohammed Yusuf), our Ambassador 
in Kabul, had been assured by the 
King and the Prime Minister that 
this mobilisation was not directed 
against Pakistan and that the Afghans 
could never stab their Pakistan 
brethren in the back, Ayub Khan was 
not convinced of Afghan intentions. 
Such was the background when I 
saw Ayuh Khan early on the morning 
of 21st September. 

First steps 
towards 
a 

ceasefire 

LTHOUGH I entertained 
little hope of being able 
to swing him round to mv 
way of thinking, I did 
want to itry. The situation 
1 the increasing tempo of 
peace talks required early and effec¬ 
tive treatment. I started by saying 
that I was concerned with the situa¬ 
tion as it was developing. The perfor¬ 
mance on the ground had not been 
satisfactory, and I attributed this to 
poor generalship and, in particular, 
to the lack of direction the Army had 
received. Ayub Khan asked me to 
explain what I meant and 1 went on 
to say that I was surprised that 
certain officers had been appointed 
advisers to corps and certain divisio 
nal commanders to guide them in the 
discharge of their functions. This 
indicated that the commanders could 
not be relied upon to conduct the 
battle. 1 suggested that if this were 
so. it was essential that these com¬ 
manders be replaced by people—the 
advisers if necessary—who could run 
the show. I also said that he must 
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no doubt know that the Army could 
not do much unless it was fed by 
persons who had the requisite pro¬ 
fessional qualities. Ayub Khan felt 
that I did not appreciate the difficul¬ 
ties the Army had to face. They 
had been fighting against heavy odds 
and had done remarkably well. I 
tried to explain that I did not in anv 
way underestimate the heroic manner 
in which the Army had fought, but 
1 did feel that given better leader¬ 
ship, thev would have done and 
could still do greater things. Ayub 
Khan was not convinced and I then 
switched to the other matter which 
weighed heavily with me 

I had reason to believe that Ayub 
Khan was contemplating reaching a 
settlement on a cease-fire with India 
and I felt that it would be a mistake 
if this were done at thus stage I 
explained that there were three 
things in our favour which we might 
nevei have again. National morale 
was extiemely high and the will to 
fight so great that the country was 
prepared to suffer any amount of 
hardship. The state ot national 
fervour had to be seen to be believed 
Its intensity exceeded our expect a 
tions and constl Uted an asset of in¬ 
estimable value. The Air Force had 
already won the air battle and had 
complete mastery of the skies, and 
the Indian Navy was confined to its 
harbours. This situation, when the 
enemy had both'qualitative and quan¬ 
titative superiority in equipment, had 
been achieved by training and pre¬ 
paration for almost a decade. 1 was 
not cvr'ain that this situation would 
be repeated a second time. Lastly 
China had moved her forces to India’s 
borders. I knew of what had trans¬ 
pired before this had become a re 
ality, and the decision of the Chinese 
could have a profound effect on the 
course of our struggle. 1 said that 
China might not repeat this gesture 
a second time. 

I urged the President that if he 
believed, as I did, that Indian ex¬ 
pansionism must sooner or later only 
lead to conflict, then this was as 
good a time to fight as any. I also 
reminded him of a military truism, 
that in war the side that shows 
greater stamina Is usually the victor. 
War is a matter of nerve, and the 
side that shows greater determination 
and endurance will usually achieve 
decisive results. When things do not 
go well, it is easy to magnify one’s 
own weaknesses because those one 
knows well. In such circumstances 
it is well to remember that the 
enemy has his difficulties too, and 
that these could be more serious than 
one’s own. 1 expressed the view that 
history might well show that in this 
war, at this point in time, the Indians 
were in an even more unsatisfactory 
situation than we were, and that a 

g rolongation of the struggle might 
ave serious consequences for their 
over-stretched resources in logistics 
and communications. I also pointed 
out that their morale was not as good 
as ours and that they, rather than 
we, would benefit militarily from a 
cease-fire. 

Probably because these views were 
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so different from what he had heard 
from his advisers during the last 
few days, he appeared to welcome 
the discussion. He listened to me 
with patience, but it was clear that 
his mind was made up. 'We are 
under pressure’, he said repeatedly. 
Pressure is something that is difficult 
to define. It is a suite ot mind. If 
a person believes that he is under 
pressure, it is difficult to convince 
nini that he is not. 1 saw the futility 
ol continuing the discussion and left 
his office, disappointed but not sui- 
prised at the results of my efforts. 
As ii to put a seal on Ayub Khan’s 
rejection of my views, Monue James 
was waiting to see him and was 
ushered in as I left the room. 

As the tempo ot negotiations in¬ 
creased, the President began to feel 
the pressure even more. The Army, 
which had been under considerable 
restraint, was placed under even 
gieater control and what little ini¬ 
tiative the commanders had enjoyed 
was withdrawn. The Air Force also 
became a little less active. There 
appeared to be little purpose in wash¬ 
ing men and material it a cease-lire 
was just round the corner. 'I here 
was widespread disappointment in 
official circles in llawalpindi and, as 
the United Nations met to discuss 
the matter in New Yoik, those of 
us who knew the trend of events 
waited for the annoum cment that 
was made by the President on 23td 
September. Shortly after Bhutto had 
announced the acceptance of the 
terms of the cease-fire in the United 
Nations, Ayub Khan addressed the 
nation. Millions of people hcaicl him 
with surprise and angei. Many m 
the armed forces, who felt that they 
could have seen this thing through 
to a successful end, wept as Ayub 
Khan spoke. They were baffled to 
know why, when the Indian advance- 
had been arrested, and before we 
really had an opportunity to reta¬ 
liate effectively, a cease-fire had been 
ordered. Why, when the Air Force 
had gained such decisive success, was 
the situation not exploited to its logi 
cal conclusion? 

Ayub Khan gave the answer in 
his broadcast as best as he could, 
but it was not convincing. In fair¬ 
ness to him, however, it must be 
said that in acting as he did, tie had 
nothing but the security of Pakistan 
in mind and that he saw in the pro¬ 
longation of the conflict danger to 
the safety of the country and the 
well-being of its people. Whether he 
was right or wrong, time will show. 
The answer will, I feel, hinge on In¬ 
dia's ability to live in peace and har¬ 
mony with her neighbours. Should 
India succeed in showing a change 
of heart, Ayub Khan’s decision will 
have been vindicated. If, however, a 
more militant India, increasingly 
industrialised and belter equipped, 
should embark again on a military 
adventure against Pakistan, when 
our economic and military resources 
are in comparison even less favoura¬ 
ble than they were in 1965, my fears 
will have been justified. The war of 
September 1965 would then have 
been only the first round ■ 
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and UDERZO 


BUT ~HF WORLD MENHIR 
CRISIS .HAS NOT YET AFFECTED 
THE GAULISH VILLAGE... 
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S WHAT, AN X 

INFLUENTIAL WAN N 
LIKE YOU ° DON'T YOU I 
HAVE A CONFERENCE 0 
DON'T YOU HAVE 
A BUSINESS 
LUNCH ? .y 


/ PLEASE DON'T LAUGH AT ME. 

/1 know I'VE BEEN SILLY. I'M BORED, AND 
I'VE HAD enough.'everyone has lots 
OF SESTERTII NOW/ EVERYONE'S THE 
^ MOST INFLUENTIAL MAN IN 

the village/ _y 
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1 WANT TO BE 
FRIENDS AGAIN! / 
WANT TO HUNT 
BOAR! / WANT TO 
HAVE FUN... 



r I'LL BE RIGHT 
v BACK! . 
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WhyI am 
a Christian 


PAUL JOHNSON explains how the faith 
continues to defy critics and sceptics. 

N EAR the city of Luxor, the Egyptian police recently 
found the bones of a 35-year-old Canadian lady, who 
had disappeared two years before. She had stumbled 
into a deep labyrinth of archaeological diggings, 16 feet 
below the surface; and, unable to escape, had died of 
thirst and hunger. Before she did so. however, she des¬ 
cribed on a postcard what had happened to her, and add¬ 
ed that she was preparing herself for death. This pitiful 
tale, lit up as it is by the calm resolution with which the 
woman faced lonely and terrible extinction, underlines the 
awesome continuity of human attitudes. For it was near 
Luxor, more than 2,000 years before Christ, that the 
theologians of Thebes first clarified the concept of indi¬ 
vidual death and judgment. 

Preparation for death is a commentary on the notion 
that life is a mere prelude, and death itself no more 
than a judicial gate through which we must pass. This 
notion ts perhaps the most powerful and indestructible 
idea ever conceived by man. What implemented it in the 
first place is not immediately obvious, for immortality 
does not flow from any process of reasoning from the 
facts of nature—on the contrary. But once erasped, the 
idea has enormous strength and leads mankind to im¬ 
pose upon itself dolorous disciplinary systems. As Albert 
Camus puts it, in The Myth of Sisyphus: “The certainty 
of God giving meaning to life far surpasses in attractive¬ 
ness the freedom to behave badly with impunity.” 

The strength of Christianity, derived in part, but 
onlv in part, from its Judaic origins, lies in its chrystaline 
eschatology: its notions of death, judgment, hell and 
heaven were proclaimed with absolute clarity, and superb 
self-confidence, from the start. St Bede, in his Ecciesws- 
tical History of the English People, relates the speech of 
one of King Edwin's earls, when Paulinus first proposed 
Christianity to the Northumbrian court'. The earl compa¬ 
red life to the flight of a sparrow, in winter, through the 
king’s hall, from icy darkness into light, and then into 
darkness again; “This life of man appears for a short 
space, but of what went before and what is to follow, 
we know nothing. If, therefore, this new teaching gives 
us certitudes, we should follow it." 

B UT God is always dying. Atheism is not an unrepea¬ 
table event but a recurring phenomenon. God dies 
but somehow never gets buried. In the second half of 
the 19th century the rapid progress of natural science 
produced an acute attack of deicide. There was an event 
known as the “secularisation of < the European mind’, a 
process which Dr Owen Chadwick, in an entertaining 
course of lectures, has shown was neither so straight¬ 
forward nor so conclusive as we had supposed. The “cri¬ 
sis of religion”, if that is the right expression, is more 
than a century old. We think of ourselves as tossed in 
a sea of doubt; but the supposedly placid mid-Victorians 
felt no less giddy and insecure. “My belief,” wrote Car¬ 
dinal Manning to Gladstone in 1871, “is that faith is 

gone.morals are going.The end of this must be 

anarchy or despotism.” “Our own,” wrote John Morley 
in 1874, “is characteristically and cardinally an epoch of 
transition in the very foundations of belief and conduct.” 
Frederick Harrison described his loss of faith as “but 









one case of the dreadful anarchy in which we live” 
(1863); and six years later; “There is abroad a strange 
consciousness of doubt, instability and incoherence.” 
People, said Morley, had the "hurried, uneasy mien” of 
those who live “amid earthquakes...all is doubt, hesita 
tion and shivering expectancy”. 

Yet it is an illusion that "progress" and “secularisa¬ 
tion" inevitably go hand in hand. Such was the fear of 
Pio Nono; and, at the other end of the spectrum, the 
hope of Holyoake and Bradlaugh. But progress has 
always been a two-edged sword. In the 16th. century 
printing led to the expansion of faith, as well as its con¬ 
traction. While the scientists of the 1850s and 1860s 
were forcing theologians to reconsider Genesis, the new 
railways were reviving the mass-pilgrimages of the Middle 
Ages and so re-establishing the Ultramontain papacy— 
just as, today, cheap jet-flights have universalised the 
journey to Mecca and rekindled the fervour of Tslam. 

Looking back from the vantage point of 1079, we 
find it is the slogans of the anti-Christians that have worn 
badly. "Theological religion”, wrote Voltaire in 1764, 
“is the enemy of mankind.” T doubt if anyone thinks 
that today. In The Martyrdom of Man Winwood Readc 
insisted that “the destruction of Christianity is essential 
to the interests of civilisation.” Who would now agree 
with him? Renan laid down that history could prove 
beyond possibility of contradiction” that Christianity was 
not “a supernatural fact”. We still await such evidence. 
The more positive statements of the Victorian atheists 
stand up no better. Thus, Karl Vogt: “Thoughts come 
out of the brain as gall from the liver or urine from the 
kidneys.” Jakob Moleshoot: “No thought without 
phosphorus.” Huxley said that the thoughts he was 
uttering were “the expression of molecular changes in my 
body". Tyndall believed that all of life was “once latent 
in a fiery cloud”. Taine said "Man is a spiritual automa¬ 
tion... Vice and virtue are products like sugar and vitriol.” 
Lattre, in his dictionary (1858) defined "soul” as “anato¬ 
mically, the sum of functions of the neck and spinal 
column” and “physiologically, the sum of functions of 
the powet of perception ; n the brain”. Haeckel, by 
contrast, asserted “We now know that...the soul (is) a 
sum of plasma-movements in the ganglion-cells.” AH 
ihese men were highly respected intellectuals in their 
ime. 

TPHE trouble with these science-based systems of belief 
1 was that they inevitably tied themselves to a tran¬ 
sient view of nature; their god got out of date and died 
too. The ‘advanced thinkers’ of the 19th century both 
overestimated and underestimated the potentialities of 
science. Comte offered as an example of unattainable 
knowledge the chemical composition of the stars, the 
conventional scientific wisdom was that atoms wcic im¬ 
mutable and to suppose wisdom was alchemy; but it 
also assumed that natural science advanced by a series 
jf steadily improving approaches to the truth row 
masped that the new knowledge would progressively raise 
as many problems as it solved, fhus the new alterna¬ 
tive religions” w®re founded on illusion, and their patho¬ 
logy underlined Newman’s claim in The Idea of a 
University: “True religion is slow in growth and, when 
rncc planted, is difficult of dislodgement; but its in¬ 
tellectual counterfeit has no root in itself; it springs up 
suddenly, it suddenly withers." Comte ended up reading 
The Imitation of Christ, while his followers splintered 
under the impact of odium theologicum; Wells, a great 
peddler of science-based systems in his day, spent the 
last year of his life painting a mural depicting evolution 
m the wall behind his house in Hanover Terrace: the 
final panel showed homed devils, and beneath Man he 
■vrote: “Time to go". .... 

The only one of these alternative religions to survive 
..so far) is Marxism, thanks to its adoption as a state 
raith. It was close to Positivism in that it analysed 
iiistory according to laws of evolutionary determinism 
the notion of social laws similar to scientific ones was 
common to all these intellectual systems. Lake his 
•n aster, Feuerbach, Marx thought religion a social pheno¬ 
menon: “Religion has no content of its own and does 
not live from heaven but from earth, and falls automati¬ 
cally with (he dissolution of the inverted reality whose 
theory it is” (1842). It is “the sigh of the oppress¬ 


ed creature, the heart of a heartless wprld, the soul of 
a soulless environment. It is the opium of the people 
(1843). It enables us to bear what would otherwise be 
unbearable; and because it makes the sickness of society 
bearable it removes the motives for curing and the will 
io cure. Marx saw Judaism in terms of opium (a fashion¬ 
able analogy in the 1840s because of the Opium War), 
but he hated Christianity more because it encouraged the 
vice he detested most, servility: “The social principles of 
Christianity preach cowardice, self-contempt, abasement, 
submission, dejection, all the qualities of the canaille.” 

-[•he stigmatisation of religion as a form of social 
control was not new. Throughout the 18th century, there 
had been constant talk, among rebels against the Aucien 
Regime, of strangling the last king with the entrails of 
the last priest; and it was a cynical commonplace among 
well to-do rationalists not to discuss atheism in front of 
the servants lest they steal the spoons. Voltaire called 
religion “the salutary yoke”. Some Christians, like 
Kingsley, conceded the point. Marx’s analysis at one end 
ot the political spectrum was echoed by Archdeacon 
Wordsworth at the other . “What, Gentlemen, is Conser¬ 
vatism? It is the application of Christianity to civil 
government...I say it with reverence: the most Conserva¬ 
tive book in the world is the Bible" (1865). But equally, 
others had pointed out the demonstrable fact that the 
system of social control (if that was what religion was) 
plainly did not work. Such was Milton’s view: he saw 
among the Mob (1673) nothing but “Pride. Luxury, 
Drunkenness, Whoredom, Cursing, Swearing, bold and 
open atheism everywhere abounding.” And Swift said 
he was “not of the'least of opinion with those, who hold 
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religion to have been the invention of politicians, to keep 
the lower part of the world in awe, for fear of invisible 
powers...For I look upon the many or the body of our 
people here in England, to be as freethinkers, that is to 
say staunch unbelievers, as any of the highest rank”. In 
Marx’s own day, social workers reported that the pro¬ 
letariat scoffed Hell. Among those most in need of 
the opium, religion had little impact: regular churchgo¬ 
ing was a sign, rather, of upward social progress, and 
Heilfire sermons were particularly popular. Hell worked 
best with children, which tended to confirm Comte’s 
"latv” rather than Marx’s. 


■^EEDLESS to say, the Marxist assumption that religion 
* ^ would disappear with capitalism has proved false. I 
find it hard to accept that Marx himself actually believed 
in such an outcome, though one has to remind oneself 
that in his day a great many intellectuals agreed that 
theism in any form could not long survive the hammer 
blows of science. Marx was descended from rabbis on 
both sides and was saturated in Biblical determinism; in 
his case, naturally, it was disembodied from Revelation 
and so took the form of a rationalised superstition. If 
Comte rewrote the Sermon on the Mount. Marx produc¬ 
ed a weirdly radicalised Deuteronomy. 1 am inclined to 
agree with Renan when he said that one should never 
believe a German who claims he is an atheist. And, as 


Bacon argues, superstition is much worse than atheism 
as a public theory; “Atheism leaves a man to sense, to 
philosophy, to natural piety, to laws, to reputation; all 
which may be guides to outward moral virtue, though 
religion were not; but superstition dismounts all these, 
and erecteth an absolute monarchy in the minds of men.” 
Bacon noted that a superstition degenerates faster than 
a new religion: it “bringeih in a new primum mobile, 
that ravisheth all the spheres of government...and in all 
superstition, wise men follow fools; and arguments are 
fitted to practise, in a reversed order.” That is more 01 
less what has happened to the Marxist faith. 

The opium theory of Marx and others was, of course, 
an early example of reduciionism applied to religion; a 
set of beliefs was explained in terms of something quite 
different, and so explained away. All forms of reduc- 
tionism rest on the assumption that there is an essential 
difference between the proclaimed content of a set of 
religious beliefs, and its real but hidden content; and 
that the reality can be discovered by psychoanalysis, 
psychology, anthropology, sociology and so forth. Now 
one of the difficulties about these various forms of re- 
ductionism is that they are not complementary, but 
mutually exclusive. Ereud thought that religion, like war. 
was the product of infantile neurosis. This, and other 
psychological explanations of religion are false, according 
to the sociologists, because they are based upon the 
notion that individuals form society, whereas in fact 
society forms individuals. Thus Durkheim laid down the 
axiom that a psychological explanation of a social fact 
is always wrong because a social fact is the creation of 
many minds. But the best Durkheim himself had to offer 
was that religion was a form of worship of society: 
beliefs rcllect (and cement) social bonds: “The moral 
efficacy of the rite, which is real, leads to belief in its 
physical efficacy, which is imaginary.” The fallacy in 
Durkheim’s argument is that it applies equally well to 
moral and political beliefs, which he claims are real. And 
the sociological explanation, in turn, is contradicted by 
the anthropological form of reductionism, which sees 
primitive religion as a type of knowledge based upon 
ignorance of natural causes: I doubt if many now find 
this line of argument, which derives from Frazer, very 
plausible; it was effectively demolished by Wittgenstein. 
As Noel Annan put it, the Golden Bough, designed as ‘an 
ironical epitaph on Christianity’, is nowadays ‘one of the 
most beautiful ruins in the history of thought’. 

These various and contradictory forms of reductionism 
have in common the notion that the important question 
to ask about religion is not “Is that belief true?” but 
"Why does anyone have that belief?” Or, more politely, 
“What makes you believe that?” But true religious 
belief is irreducible: it does not say anything except it¬ 
self, and it is not explicable in terms of any academic 
discipline. This fairly obvious truth has been obscured 
by the emergence of Christian reductionists, who seek 



to make religious belief intellectually respectable by 
demythologising it. This form of theological enquiry is 
essentially fugative, since its viewpoint is anthropocentric 
—it discusses God purely in terms of the way man sees 
him—and human fashions date quickly. The Honest to 
God line has already been elbowed aside by the Myth of 
Christ Incarnate, and that in turn is a rapidly fading f 
memory. But Christian reductionism is more than | 
academic fashion: it harbours the real danger of turning 1 
religion into something autonomous, or rather man controlf I 
ed into a purely human form of cultural self-expression. | 
Once religion is cur off from its external source it becomes 1 
capable of monstrous crimes, as are secular superstitions j 
like Marxism. “Religionless Christianity”, to use Bonhoe- \ 
ffer’s term, produces an agregious form of sin, in which j 
religion becomes an internal dialogue in our minds, self- J 
centred, self-regarding and self-justifying. Thus demy- ] 
thologising rapidly breeds (say) “Liberation Theology” s 
and in turn murder in the name of Christ. This was the j 
error of the Zealots, and the Crusaders. 'j 

An alternative manner in which Christians seek to j 
modernise theology is to reverse the process of scientific i 
explanation and restore theology to its old position as | 
Queen of the Sciences. This is a more profitable venture | 
than it might seem at first glance. In one sense, theology I 
(or metaphysics) is always necessary to supply gaps in | 
our knowledge and our ability to explain things—gaps | 
which are seen to be bigger, not smaller, than they app- | 
eared in Victorian times. Theology only seems to be I 
unnecessary when, as in the 19th and early 20th century, I 
the intellectual elite is under the illusion that it possesses | 
a sufficient nonthcological explanation of the universe. | 
God returns when theory fails, just as, at an emotional j 
level, religion comes to the rescue when we are miserable | 
or frightened: God can serve as an intellectual as well | 
as a physical opium. In some ways, for example, Einstein 1 
accepted theology as a science. What he called “the g 
mystery of the world’s comprehensibility” inspired in him a 
"profound faith”. Science, ne wrote, was “blind” without J 
religion. He defined scientific knowledge as a scries of | 
"primary concepts” or “fundamental relations” which are 1 
directly and intuitively connected with experience; all | 
other scientific notions are connected to this basis by | 
theorems. Our knowledge of God cannot be abstracted | 
and expressed in theorems: it is direct and intuitive. f 

S O Far so good. Where the argument, so it seems to | 
me, becomes risky is when the “scientific” approach 1 
to God is linked to particular developments in knowledge. I 
Thus, Professor Torrance, in God and Rationality (Oxford | 
1971), argues that theology has been harassed’ by the | 
‘imperialism of mechanistic concepts, emanating from a § 
dogmatic empiricism, end-products of *he Newtonian era i 
of science’. It is a mistake, he says, to see “a rigidly | 
mechanistic concep: of physics" as “the model of all true | 
science”. On the contrary, “the hard concept of deter- 3 
minism and idealisation of mechanical explanation, after | 
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the emergence of quantum mechanics and the breakdown 
of the old principle of causality, is a strange anachronism.’' 
He thinks that ,r a more adequate understanding of science 
...will help to deliver theologians from their fear of it”, 
t and he suggests that Field Theory can be a fruitful 

j analogy for the way in which the existence and workings 

of God can be demonstrated. 

No doubt it can, but as analogy only; and analogies 
like pictures of God, get out of date. In the 18th cen¬ 
tury, progressive bishops saw the universe as a clock, and 
God as the primal clockwinder. Hume destroyed the 
notion, simply by changing the metaphor, in a single 
sentence : ‘The whole presents nothing but the idea 
of a blind nature, impregnated by a great vivifying 
principle, and pouring forth from her lap, without dis¬ 
cernment or parental care, her maimed and abortive child¬ 
ren.” Nor do I think theologians should rejoice that 
physics has been obliged to break free from an immu¬ 
table logico-causal relation; after all, theology is 
not primarily an exercise in physics : it is an exercise 
in history. Cosmology is relevant to religion only in 
so far as it provides a satisfactory cosmogony.. We 
f need to know how it all happened in the first place. 
For, to use a deductive principle of Lord Peter Wim- 
sey’s "Once you know how, you know who.” 

O F course in eacji age theology has to be restated in 
terms which contemporaries respect. But a theo¬ 
logy which involves itself with Field Theory or any other 
scientific theory is bound to prove ephemeral. The no¬ 
tion that religion must somehow keep pace with science 
seems to me a 19th century fallacy. As Darwin observed: 
"Science has nothing to do with Christ, except in so far 
as the habit of scientific research makes a man cautious 
in admitting evidence.” It is tempting, nonetheless, to 
pounce upon a cosmological explanation as confirming 
the theistic notion of a “first event”. 

i .intoning not long ago to a radio talk on the first 
few minutes in the history of the universe, I was startled 
by the familiarity: not so very different from the first 
chapter of Genesis. It is argued that the discovery of 
microwave background radiation provides virtually in¬ 
controvertible proof that there was a big bang in which 
the universe formed; it is also argued that it may have 
appeared out of a vacuum, and expanded from a sero- 
radius point. But we cannot yet prove that the universe is 
a unique happening, as theology would seem to demand. 
It may be, as Dr Edward Tryon puts it (Nature, 1978, 
393) that "Our universe is simply on« of thousands that 
happen from time to time.” Cosmology, as an exact 
science, is in its infancy; and, as Professor J. D. North 
points out in his history of modern cosmology, we have 
not yet succeeded in defining the notion of “universe” 
scientifically, since any description ties it to current 
scientific belief and makes it an impermanent entity. 

Objective knowledge is some kind of compound of 
observation and logic But our observation of the uni¬ 
verse is provisional only, and we are beginning to rea¬ 
lise that logic, too, is unstable. In Kant's day, all seem¬ 
ed firm : “There are hot few sciences that can comet 
into a permanent state, which admits of no further alter¬ 
ation. To these belong logic and metaphysics.... We 
do not require any new discoveries in logic sinre P 
contains merely the form of thought.” As recently as 
1940, a leading logician wrote: “Dictators may be 
powerful today, but they cannot alter the laws of logic, 
nor indeed can God do so.” 

But this was to tempt providence. There are now 
many deviant logics : many-valued logics, intuitiomst 
logic, minimum logic, quantum logic, tense logic, deoniuc 
logic and so' on. On changing logics (for example, the 
“law of the excluded middle") Professor Quin* writes : 
“What difference is there in principle between such a 
shift and the shift whereby Kepler succeeded Ptolemy, or 
Einstein Newton, or Darwin Aristotle ?" It may we l be 
that some of the “necessary truths” of classical logic 
may turn out to be wrong for empirical reasons: and 
perhaps we should regard classical logic as a mere theory 
(though of a general kind) on a par with other scientific 
theories. New notational or modal logics seem to breed 
like reactors. In his examination of the Lewis-Modal 
systems, Professor Zeman writes : “One gets the un¬ 


easy feeling as one discerns and studies more of the 
systems belonging to this family, that it is literally a 
family, and has the power of reproducing and multiply-, 
ing, proliferating new systems without limit”. 

Such discoveries need not make us uneasy; the 
cautionary tale of the Medieval schoolmen, and their all- 
embracing systems, has long ago revealed that logic is 
a delusory instrument. But empirical knowledge, as we 
are now learning, is also capable of a baseless trium¬ 
phalism. The road to belief, once found, can be lit up 
by logic and science, but the discovery must be our own. 
It is an individual act, and even when we are aware it 
has taken place, we may not be able to describe it. I am 
Impressed by the number of gifted writers, from Augus¬ 
tine to Newman, who completely fail to conjure up for 
us the actual moment of acceptance; there is always a 
missing page in such confessional autobiographies. The 
loss of faith is equally vaguely described: What might 
be called the Dover Beech Syndrome occurs only some¬ 
time after the strickening event. My explanation, a vari¬ 
ant of the theory of grace, is that the connection (or dis¬ 
connection) between God and man is always an interior 
one* it can be recognised but not described. Belief in 
God is intuitive; and such intuition is the consequence of 
grace — grace made real, almost manifest, in the mind 
of man. The road to grace is through prayer. If, there¬ 
fore, anyone asks me : “Does it make sense to pray 
to a God in which I do not believe ?”, I answer : “Yes, 
it -does.” Francis Thompson makes the point more elo¬ 
quently : 

Not where the wheeling systems darken. And our 
benumbed conceiving soars/ The drift of pinions, would 
we hearken,/ Beats at our own clay-shuttered doors./ 
The angels keep their ancient places;/ Turn but a stone, 
and start a wing!/ 'Tis ye, 'tis your estranged faces./ 
That miss the many splendoured thing. ■ 


(By arrangement with the “New Statesman") 
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T HER:! is d well-known 
actress—call her a 
comedienne if .you like— 
whose attitude and manners 
are worth being emulated, 
especially by her colleagues. 
Her off screen joviality, for 
instance. Her name is 
Shammi. Recently, after her 
break up with hubby pro¬ 
ducer Sultan Ahmed, the 
whole of filmland was up in 
arms against the man. all 
to her defence. Yet she 
maintained her inna e 
goodness in the fare of a lot 
of unfairness. Then when 
Sultan was down with a 
, heart attack, Shammi 
would quietly go up to the 
i hospital and inquire from 
the authorities about his 
progress. When she learnt 
that Sultan's new wife bad 
been asked to keep away 
from him, with talk of a 
break-up between them in 
the air ’.<oo, she began 
visiting him in his room and 
lunching with him daily, till 
he was well enough to go 
home. Folks thought it was 
a reconciliation, bus no; 
Shammi was being plain 
foolish. When she found he 
didn’t need her any more, 
she kept away too She is 
happy with whatever roles 
come to her. Her only 
problem is producers, and 
. fans aren't sure of whether 
she is in films or out: For 
those interested • she is very 
much back, 

A sha saciwev bas ■ 

few kinky ideas about 
beauty and hair-care. Bui. 
she is very possessive about 
them, it is said. Each time 
she tries out something new, 
she tells a person or two 
about her latest health-tip, 
and then gev> bugged if 
anyone else has found out 
about it. If she is smart 
enough to devise curealls 
she should let the world 
know about them and feel 
proud about it—-not pout in 
that mean way of hers. 

B EATS me how that devil- 
may-care, tough li'jtle 
minx that Ranjeela is, or 
rather was at the starj of 
her career, feels about her 
name still being linked with 
Akbar Khan for whom, one 
can be sure, she still 
carries a torch, in the core 
of her heart—especially 
because of thickening 
rumours about her growing 
attachment *i Mitbun 
Chakravarty. Unle.ss she is 
merely trying to turn Akbar 
on (like, make him feel 
<sn 



'I 

jealous) or pull off a 
publicity gimmick, and Is 
really getting involved with 
Mitbun, Ranjecta seems the 
type who would go in for a 
fling if she wasn't convinced 
she was doing the right 
thing. 

A FAMILIAR face, we 
won’t be seeing any 
more in films is than of 
Zaheera, who, honest to her 
self at least, decided that 
the .(time she had spent on 
Hindi trims and made good 
use of—eleven years—was 
enough. When she found sh^ 
could not gel beyond 
average roles, she decided 
to quit. Now she's back in 
London, her hometown, and 
has plans for sonic con¬ 
structive work, like skirting 
a magazine for the Pakis¬ 
tani and Indian youth 
settled there. Should be 
lucky illhis time. ’’ t 

I T’S a real pi y Neelam 
Mehra's (remember the 
likeness of Simi who was 
innoyed if she was compa¬ 
red with her?) career did 
not go beyond a film or two. 
And then when you beard 
she was settling down to J 
marry producer-actor Shiv ^ 
Kumar, you thought she 
might, just as well. Her 
attempt at career-building 
did not succeed anyway. Now 
she is back to square one— 
with a broken marriage 
and a baby, and has already 
begun trying to get into 
films all over again. 

Knowing filinworid. i:.’$ 
going ito be tough for 
Neelam. unless she compro¬ 
mises with the roles they 
are going to offer her—with 
the flood of aspirants we 
have. She's only kidding 
herself about there being a 
dearth of good heroines, f 
and the need for new fac-W 
Her’s is not new—but herr's 
wishing her loads of luck. 

W HAT'S this new hairstyle 
Rishi is sporting? His 
hair is done up with a 
longish, sleek look that 
makes him resemble 
Jeetendra, his bosom pal. 
What a comedown! I mean, 
Ixxtfh Jcetu and Chintu arc 
Kapoors, all right, but there 
Is a wide difference of class 
that sets one clan of 
Kapoors apart from the 
oJhcr. Why, oh why did 
Chintu have to try looking 
like Jcetu, unless he was 
advised he would look a r 
trifle taller with this new 
long hairdo (which he does 
look now, actually)? • 








I T wasn’t just Surekha’s 
bosom which prompted 
him to sign her for his 
Malayalam venture Thakara 
says director Bharatan. She 
is a good actress too, he 
emphasises. But is tha^ 
true? All that one saw in 
Thakara was Surekha’s 
uninhibited anatomical gyra¬ 
tion and generous display of 
her cleavage. 

Surekha started working 
tor Thakara even before 
triple finished her schooling 
* m Madras’ Holy Angels 
Convent. She plays a 
frustrated young woman who 
learns the facts of life not 
by observing bees and birds, 
but by watching her 
father’s stud-bull being used 
*o cover the village cows ! 
She casts her amorous 
glance in all directions but 
unfortunately, the village 
carpenter, who she dislikes, 
takes interest in her; but 
the person who gets her in 
the end is the village moron,. 
Thakara, a rolling stone, 
who people think will never 
look at a woman. 

M As Thakara, Pratap Pothen 
w has come up with a convin¬ 
cing performance: a 
graduate from the Madras 
Christian College, Pothen 
made his debut in Bharatan’s 
Aaravam and currently he’s 
acting in six films. “In the 
first film, l played a loser. 
My wife ran away with the 
bus-conductor," Pratap re¬ 
calls. "And in Thakara I go 
to sleep with the woman but 
I lose her in the end..." 
Well, it’s good to know 
Pratap has six films on hand, 
but if he goes around 
accepting films in which the 
accent is oft the heroine’s 
•'■highs and breasts. peoDle 
Ipnay not really notice him. 

T HE next time Podmini 
Kapilla disappears from 
Bombay, gossip columnists 
needn’t think that she’s on 
one of her trips to the 
Middle East. She’s appearing 
fn a Malayalam film, 
Chithalukal being directed 
by Bharatan. She plays the 
mistress of a businessman 
who compels her to sleep 
with men who’d help his 
business to flourish. 

Bharatan is yet another 
Malayalam director who has 
imported a Bombay actress. 
But getting Kapilla to act 
"in the Malayalam film 
shouldn’t have posed any 
problem at all: she certainly 
doesn’t have many Alms on 
hand. Would he be making 
her strip for the film like he 



did with Surekha in 
Thakara 7 1 asked Bhpratan. 
This one is going to be a 
sober film, he assured me. 
But you never know, he may 
change his mind; and Pad- 
mini, who refused fr> show 
her panties in a Mohan 
Segal film, could have 
become bolder now. 

IE panel which selected 
South Indian films to 
be sent to international film 
fesiivals consisted of 15 
members drawn from all 
the four southern States. 

But as it happened, only 
six members turned up, and 
it was dominated by Telugu 
speaking people; P. Pullaiah, 
the veteran film maker who 
was its chairman, actresses 
Jamuna and Sowcar Janaki 
and writer Arudra, an 
enlightened soul. But 
"Daddy” Pullaiah conducted 
che proceedings like a school 
headmaster and was 
primarily responsible for 
the selection of 
jejune, sick Telugu films like 
Pranam Kareedu and 
Chali Cheemelu. There were 
some interesting Malayalam 
films : Ashwatnamma and 
Yaro Oral, slow moving 
existentialist stuff but 
“Daddy" Pullaiah didn't even 
think of sending them upto 
Delhi where the central 
committee could see them. 
•‘Well, I may be in the mud, 
but I have been asked to 


judge these films” he re¬ 
marked candidly. Next time, 
the festival directorate 
should insist that at least 
10 panel members should 
at lend the screening. 

V ANI GAN APATHY is 
amused that some 
people should believe the 
story that she doesn’t want 
husband Kamalahasan to act 
in Hindi films just because 
she couldn’t make any pro¬ 
gress in Bombay! Well, 
for one thing, Kamalahasan 
just cannot give up his film 
assignments down South: 
conservative estimate has it 
that he has 30 films on 
hand. And as a matter of 
fact, Bombay producers 
haven’t shown much interest 
in him. There was talk that 
Messrs N. C. Sippy and 
Hrishikesh Mukherjee would 
remake the Kannada hit 
Kokila and cast Kamala¬ 
hasan. But nothing has 
materialised as yet. Balu 
Mahendra, the director, too 
has been thinking of remak¬ 
ing it in Hindi with Kama- 
lanasan and Shoba but ft 
has been in the planning 
stage for over a year. 
Incidentally, Meeti Meeti 
Baaten, the dubbed version 
of Kamalahasan’s Tamil hit, 
Manmatha Leelat did rea¬ 
sonably well all over North 
India: yet Bombay 
producers are not taking 
interest in him. 


F OR his Kanchanu Sectha ! 

(Malayalam), film- 
maker Arvindan used Andhra; 
Ciibals to act in the film, j 
Interestingly the result ; 
wasn’t disappointing at all. ! 
Arvindan has the genius to \ 
spot real talent: in his t 
newest Malayalam film, j 
Kumatty, an enjoyable i 
fairy-tale he has 
picked up dancer Ramunnl \ 
and extracted a delightful j 
performance from him. , 
Kumatty is a popular i 
fantasy figure of many folk¬ 
songs in Kerala and often 
grandmothers frighten j 
children by invoking ( 

Kumatty’s name. And one ( 
day there emerges on the j 
scene, across the expansive ) 
prairie lands down the i 
hills, along the winding foot- j 
path, shrouded by shrubbery, } 
Thg dark, bearded,dancing 5 
Kumatty with the ‘totem f 
pole’, held horizontally :• 
across his shoulder. And j 
in direct contrast to the J 
Kumatty of lore, this real- j 
life Kumatty is a fun-loving. « 
free man who teaches the j 
children how to come | 

alive. Kumatty has already i 
been released in pockets of | 
Kerala and has received j 
modest box-office success: j 
Like good wine, it ought to j 
travel well beyond the ; 
borders of Kerala. jj 

PIOUSJI 
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VARIETY! 


chess 


Rogofl (Mack) 




ill 


m a 




Lmwi (White) to play 
r Mac*'* 


22nd mo¥» 


Lon* Pin# time 

This wwk mark* tha baginning of the 
annual Louis D. Statham tournamant in 
Lone Pine. California. A nine-round tourna¬ 
ment played under the Swiss system does 
not sound like anything very special even if 
it is played at a rate of one round per day. 
However, If you want to play you need a US 
rating .of over 2.400 (that's equivalent to a 
British rating of 2251). The fac 1 Is that Lone 
Pine is the strongest chess tournament in 
the world. Last year's entry totalled 68. of 
whom nearly 30 were grandmasters. Includ¬ 
ing such names as Petrosian, Polugaevsky, 
Portlsch, Tlmman. Larsen. . .not to mention 
nearly all the top names in American chess 
Many countries sent small ‘teams’ of play¬ 
ers. including England, who were rep¬ 
resented by Miles, Stean, Mesial, Spaelman 
and Taulbut. 


What attracts so many leading players to 
Lone Pine? Ask any competitor and he will 
tell you about the Californian sunshine and 
the fresh mountain air (Lone Pine Is some 
5.000 feet above aea level and only a few 
miles from Mount Whitney, the highest peak 
in North America). He might incidentally 
mention the prize fund. Last year first place 
was worth $12,000 and this year It Is going 
up to $15,000 (tha positive side of Infla¬ 
tion?). Such rewards may be approaching 
respectability for tennis players or golfers, 
but for chessplayers they are astronomical. 

Eventual winner last year was Larsen, 
who after losing to S peelman In the first 
round nonchalantly collected 71 points In 
the remaining eight rounds to take first 
place. He will be trying to r ep e a t his success 
this year, but ths opposition Is expected to 
be stronger than ever. There Is a good 
possibility that even Korchnoi may be 
Playing. 

Here Is Larsen’s last round game which 
won him the massive first prize. Not a hint of 
nerves from the Danish grandmaster who 
polished off his opponent inside two hours. 
White: B. Larsen. Black: K. Rogoff 
Caro-Kann Defence 

1- P—K4, P—QB3; 2. P—04. P-04; 3. 
•f—OW, Px P; 4. N s P, N—OS; 6. N—KM, 
KN-G3;«. N a N+, N x N; 7. N—KB, M—02. 
Passive, but the theoretical continuation 
7... B—B4; a. P—QB3. P—K3; 9. P-KN4I is 
very strong for White. 

B-KB4, NxN; *. BxN, O—N3; 10. 
B—031 P—B3. 10 . . QxNP; 11. 0-0 
would leave Black dangerously behind In 
development. 

I*- *-*3, B—K3; 1Z Q—K2, P-B2; 13. 
O-O. P—K3. Here 13. . . OxQP: 14. 
OB—Ol. followed by B—B5 Is murderous. 


14. P-B3, 0-0-0; IB B-CHM, R—K1; 
19. P—ON4, P—KR4; 17. P—KR4, R—N1; 
19. O—B3, *—K2; IB. P—R4, P-N4, 201 
P—RS, 0-01; 21. P-R9. Decisive. Black'* 
queen*Ids defences are de s troyed. 

21. . . PaKRP; 22. PxP+, KxP [euaaMi] 
23. RxP-r-L resign*. After 23. . . KxR. 24. 
OxQBP, there is no defence to the threats 
of Q—R6 mate and R—R1 + 


Castle wMe you can 

Played In Poland. 1974. 

White: Kostro. Black: Adamski. 

Sicilian Defence. 

1. P—K4, P—OB4; 2. N—KB3, P-OS; 3. 
P—04. PxP; 4. NxP, N—KBS; 6. N—OB3, 
P—QR3; a. B—K2, P—K3; 7. B—K3,0—B2; 
a. P—B4, P—ON4; 9. P—QR3. B—N2; 10. 
B— B3, ON—02; 11. O—KZ R-S1; 12. 
P—KN4, P—K4; 13. H—B8, P—N3; 14. 
N—N3, PxP; IB. BxP, N-K4; 10. P-NB, 
KN—02; 17. B—N2, B—N2; 1$ N—B17 
(O-OIL N—B6; 10. N—OB. BlN; 20. 
PxB ns ch, K —B1; 21. P—B3, NxNP; 22. 
K—B2, N—B4; White resigns 

MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


THE semi-final of the Spingold. America's 
main team event, had a dramatic finish 
With two boards to go in one of the 
matches. Brachman. the more fancied 
team, was 16 points down to Martel. This 
was board 6? 

Dealer, South N-S vulnerable 

* O f 

«Ajae: 

4AKJI 

* A , 

* K 7 M *9832 

• 010975 w b • 3 

♦ Q 8 6 3 2 *7 

* 7 * BQ1095432 

* A J 10 6 i 

* K * 

* 10 5 4 

4 K 8 ( 

At the first table the Martel team bid with 
too much exuberance 


SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

Fretermr 

Passed 

Lebeneold 

Kantar 

No 

No 

IB 

44 

dble 

No 

5*(1) 

No 

8B(2) 

No 

7B(3) 

No 

7¥ 

No 

No 

No 


(1) These sequences are nut too well 
chartered, and no doubt he was afraid that 
Four Diamonds might not be treated as 
forcing 

(2) He had a difficult bid now, because hi* 
partner had Invited a slam and there wasn't 
much room in which to select the best 
contract. Perhaps SNT would have been a 
good natural bid. but It might have been 
interpreted aa a grand slam try In hearts. 

(3) Here, too, there was much to be said 
for 6NT 

Seven Hearts was two down. This, at the 
state of the match, would not have been a 
disaster but for a sad mlsjudgment at the 


other table 

SOUTH 

WEST 

NORTH 

EAST 

Goldman 

Stansby 

Soloway 

Martel 

No 

No 

IB 

44 

dble 

No 

6 9(1) 

No 

No 

dbto(2) 

6NT 

No 

No 

dble 

No 

No 

Nc 





(1) This seems precipitous and Inferior to 
Five Clubs or 4NT 

(2) The sort of mistake whose recollection 


you cany with you to the grave; If oppo¬ 
nents am going to fall In Six Diamonds you 
don't need 200 In piaos of 100, especially 
whan you have entered ths teat quarter 26 
points ahead. 

Six Notrump* was easy to make. The 
Martel team lost 18 points on the board, and 
a .further 6 on the last board. 

The main lesson to be drawn from the 
bidding Is that after an opponent's pre¬ 
empt, 4NT and SNT should be natural, not 
conventional. A notrump contract Is so 
often desirable, because suite tend to break 
badly 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 


f" u ' 

lip-. 

.-I 

ft •' 

''S I 



ALTHOUGH Britain has never done so. 
many countries have teeued special stamp* 
Intended for use only on airmail oorrae- 
pondenee. Soma of thoae laeued In small 
quanttttee for specific flight*, such as the* 
overprinted stamp* provided by Newfound¬ 
land between 1919 and 1933 for eeveral of 
the earfy west-to-east transatlantic croe- 
aings. am now vary ram. Among the more 
meant rari ti es am two Dutch stamps Issued 
In 1961 for general airmail use. With face 
values of 15 and 25 guilders (then about C4), 
they warn neglected by col lectors. A lightly 
mounted mint pair In a Phillips auction 
recently realised £280 

C.W. HILL 


quiz 


QUESTIONS 

1. What was the Abdication Cri¬ 
sis ? 

2. When and where was the isrm 
'conceniration camp' first ap¬ 
plied ? 

3. Whai was the Duma ? 

4. What is giaphomania ? 

5. Who wrote. the national sea- 
song of England, "Rule Bri¬ 
tannia"? 
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VARIETY 


Sunday week 


Beginning August 12 

This week Jupiter. Sun, Mercury and Venus are in Cancer. Saturn and Rahu are in Leo, Uranus Is in Libra, Neptune 
Is in Scorpio, Kethu is in Aquarius and Mars is in Gemini. The Moon will be moving through Taurus and Gemini 
from Arles. 


ARIES (March 21 — 
V-sA April 20) This is a good 
week for artistic and 
intellectual pursuits, it 
*?3§r would be however wise 
to keep an eye on expenditure. A 
secret association will bring happi¬ 
ness and If you are careful, your 
health too will make remarkable 
progress. Letters from both far and 
near will bring good news. This 
week is also good for love and 
romance. Refrain from playing with 
the law. Act discreetly. Good dates: 
13, 14 and 18. Lucky numbers: 1 
and 5. Favourable direction : South. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 

jST - Js May 22) You will make 
f/ht new friends and also 
Av pick up new hobbies 


m _)>) p ass your leisure 

time. The health of your family 
members will Improve. The domes¬ 
tic scene will be a source of joy 
and happiness. You may change 
your profession in the near future. 
Artistic and Intellectual pursuits 
will progress this week. You may 
undertake a journey. Some unex¬ 
pected gains are also Indicated. 
Good dates: 14, 18 and 18. Lucky 
numbers: 4 and 8. Favourable di¬ 
rection: North-west. 

(tSgjs GEMINI (May 23 — 
June 21) Forge ahead 

Jrn on all fronts; stellar Irt- 
A-AA'A fluences make this a 
Y w ''- very lucky period for 
you. You can even take a few risks. 
This Is a time to make changes. 
Make new acquaintances and con¬ 
tacts with an eye on the future. You 
must however guard against im¬ 
pulsive actions. Avoid speculation. 
Your financial front improves radi¬ 
cally. Good dates: 14, 15 and 
16. Lucky numbers: 1 and 8. Fa¬ 
vourable direction : West. 

CANCER (June 22 — 
July 22) This will be a 
week of mixed for- 
^AAAp tunes. Stellar Influences 
Indicate both losses 
and gains. You may be separated 
from the person you love and adore 
and health too may pose a prob¬ 
lem. You will long* for change and 
variety In your life. You must meet 
the challenge bravely. Qodd 
dates : 18, 17 and 18. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 2 and 7. Favourable dlree 
tlon : South-west. 


/ffiU&iii) LEO (July 23 — August 
W/L.-1W 22) The investments 
vviiVT) that you made In the 
VyOm past will prove benefi- 
f i C | a | now You will earn 
the praise of your friends and re¬ 
latives. Lawsuits and debts, if any, 
should not worry you. The domes¬ 
tic scene remains pleasant. New 
friends and hobbies will keep you 
occupied. Good dates: 12. 

13, 14 and 15. Lucky numbers: 3 
and 4. Favourable direction : North¬ 
east. 


VIRGO (August 23 — 
J September 22) Do not 

j be careless In deallnig 

} with professional mat¬ 
ters. Eschew doutfut 

relationships. Though luck may 
favour yoq, do not gamble. Women 
will be of great help to you this 
week. Your financial sltution will 
definitely Improve. You may have 
to do a good bit of travelling this 
week. Letters will bring good news. 
Good datss: 12, 13, 16 and 18 
Lucky numbers: 5 and 7. Favoura¬ 
ble direction : West. 

3 LIBRA (September 23 
— October 22) Your 
/TV t A financial position will 
jL/ll Improve .rapidly. You 
“ may even be promoted 
In the near future. A secret asso¬ 
ciation will progress rapidly and 
prove beneficial for you. Business¬ 
men should adopt original methods 
to reap maximum profit. All docu-, 
ments and letters should be read 
carefully and replies promptly sent. 
Love and romance are Indicated. 
Gqod dates: 13, 14, and 15. Lucky 
numbers: 10 and 7. Favourable di¬ 
rections: North and East. 

/ftj-h 8C0RPI0 .(October 23 
— November 21) The 
A* ip j early part of this week 
W*i \« brings about financial 
expansion. Employers 
and those In authority will prove 
cooperative and very helpful In 
the latter part of the week. You 
may be separated from a beloved 
one. You may also have to face 
the wrath of your close relatives. 
Letter will bring bad news from 
distant places. However do not lose 
heart; the next week will be better. 
Good dates: 11, 14, 15 and 17. 

Lucky numbers: 4 apd 7. Favoura¬ 
ble direction: South-west. 


OV« SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
tfiL ber 22 December 22) 

Thl8 ,s a 0 ood weok 
: 4A(((\Y) for love and romance 
1 Letters may bring ma¬ 

trimonial offers. Luck will favour 
you at every step. Friendships made 
during this week will prove helpful 
In the future. Some people will 
shift residences. Your domestic 
problems are approaching a solu¬ 
tion. You must maintain your status 
wisely; hasty steps may ruin every¬ 
thing at this juncture. Good dates,: 
12, 14, 16 and 18. Lucky numbers:, 
5 and 3. Favourable direction: 
North. 

CAPRICORN . (Decem- 
> «A £ H ber 23 — January 20) 
f. Your problems are not 
likely to be solved; 

' ^they will drag on foi 
some time more. For businessmen 
and politicians, this Is an unlucky 
phase. Be very careful In your deal¬ 
ings with superiors and those In 
authority. You may have to post¬ 
pone a journey due to unavoidable 
circumstances. Health will remain 
unsatisfactory and medical expen¬ 
ses will be Incurred. Good dates: 
14, 16 and 17. Lucky numbers: 2 
and 3. Favourable direction : South 

AQUARIUS (January 21 

6 °®® , — February 19) A good 

PEI week for matrimonial 
negotiations. The do- 
mestic scene remains 
peaceful; you are advised to spend 
more time at home with your fami¬ 
ly. New undertakings have bright 
prospects. For professionals and 
businessmen, letters will bring good 
news. Good dates: 12, 14, 16 and 
1 7. Lucky numbers: 2 and 4. Fa¬ 
vourable direction : East. 

PI8CE8 (February .20 
— March 20) You will 
be attracted by new 
ventures. This may In- 
& vo j ve me eting business 
magnates. Exercise your wit and 
discretion In all business dealings. 
The financial front Is bound to 
show rapid Improvement. A new 
friendship will prove helpful. A good 
week for love and romance. Good 
dates: 12, 13, 14 and 19. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 9. Favourable di¬ 
rection: South-east. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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yoga 

in daily life 

Dr. K. S. Joshi 


For Developing Physical, Menial & 
Spiritual Powers 

"Gives clearly and V 
concisely mam ponds 


"Gives clearly and .r 
concisely mam ponds V. 
o> the ancient 
philosophy ol yoga 
Questions and o/wivt.v.s^M(S 
on yoga add to the 
value of the book. " 

Sunday Standard 
' Of immense value to those 
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THANJAVUR : Mr C. Raghavan, Spe 
cial Judicial Second Class Magistrate, 
handed over an Advocate, Selva Durai 
l’andian, to the police tor alleged 
disorderly behaviour. Police said that 
accoiding to the complaint the Advo¬ 
cate began to offer comments and 
shout in the Magistrate's court. Though 
the Magistrate warned him he was 
alleged to have continued to behave 
in a disorderly manner. The Magis 
trate asked the police to arrest him. 
The Advocate was alleged to have 
been in a drunken condition after exa¬ 
mination bv a doctor. The police arres¬ 
ted him and filed a case. Some Advo¬ 
cates represented to the Magistrate 
seeking his release. He told them that 
poor people were arrested for alleged 
drunkenness and in the eyes ot the 
law everyone was equal and no leni¬ 
ence could be shown —The Hindu (S 
Balakrishnan, Trichy) 

RUHTAK : The crisis at the Centre 
seems to have affected the common 
man. On Saturday, July 21, three far¬ 
mers trom a nearby village, after gett¬ 
ing drunk, started discussions on the 
national pobtical scene in a shopping 
centre. Two of them were of the view 
that Mr Charan Singh should become 
Prune Minister while one thought Mr 
jlagjivan Ram was a better candidate, 
tyre discussion soon turned into a fight 
end the Charan Singh supporters gave 
a good beating to the third one. A 


idia abroad 


PORT OF SPAIN : Dr Bhawaalal 
Bhootra. an Indian physician has been 
sacked from his post at the Trinidad 
and Tobago General Hospital and giv¬ 
en one month’s time to leave. Dr 
Bhootra came to Trinidad just over 
three years ago from Engand to take 
up appointment as a pathologist at tho 
hospital but was shortly after assigned 
The job of a forensic pathologist. Dr 
Bhootra ran into trouble following a 
murder case in which he gave evidence 
resulting in the acquittal of four per- 


big crowd gathered and the police 
were informed. When two policemen 
arrived, the two farmers attacked the 
policemen as well. They were severe¬ 
ly beaten. Later, more policemen 
tame and arrested the farmers.— 
Indian Express (P. Jain, Srujansarh) 
GONDA : The eunuchs of this town 
have urged the President Mr N. 
Sanjiva Reddy to invite anyone of the 
leading members of their community 
to form Government at the Centre In 
order to resolve the present impasse. 
In a letter to the President they said 
as neutralists they would serve the 
naiion without indulging in rivalry 
which had led the country to the 
brink of disaster. Moreover, the letter 
said since their cabinet would be com¬ 
prised of eunuchs there would be no 
problems of corruption by sons and 
sons-in-laws of the Minister which Is 
currently plaguing the-political scene. 
The letter regretted the political 
opportunism which was rutting at the 
root of democracy in the country— 
Deccan Chronicle (B. Madhu, Andhra 
Pradesh) 

KANPUR : A pesticide disiiibuted ty 
the Government to villagers came 
bandy tor a young couple to escape 
he pangs ol hunger. 24-ycar-old Hori 
Lai, a casual farm labourer of Jalapur 
village had been ill for the lust two 
months and without any food. On 
Monday. July 22, they took the fatal 
dose. The villageis discovered the 
bodies entwined together in their dila¬ 
pidated hut today — Indian Express 
(Mrs Sarasa Rainan. Bangalore) 
NIZAMABAD : A father of three chil¬ 
dren chopped off the head of the six 
year daughter ostensibly lo propitiate 
his iarnily deity at Malapati village of 
Yellareddy Taluk. Chitti was sleeping 
in a room with her mother and the 
other children when Narasimba Re¬ 
ddy, her father, quietly picked her up 
at midnight. The next morning the 
girl’s body along with the bloodstained 
clothes of the father were found lying 
nearby—-Deccan Herald (S. Krishna 
Murthy, Bangalore) 


sons charged with gunshot slaying. In 
the beginning of July, the Government 
appointed a commission of enquiry 
into the conduct and evidence given 
by Dr Bhootra and an Assistant 
Superintendent of Police. Mr Mai- 
com Bobb. The commission cleared 
Mr Bobb but sharplj criticised Dr 
Bhootra and suggested that he be 
given further training in forensics. 
The commission also recommended 
that Dr Bliootra’s evidence should not 
be accepted —The Hindu 


HE (Morarji Desai) has got no 
future. He will die in another few I 
years. He wanted to die as Prime j 
Minister so that his son could tell j 
everyone that his father died as i 
PM- -Raj Narain | 

HOW CAN yoH do without poUti- ‘ 
dans? How can the Government j 
be run without politirians—Morar- ; 
ji Desai’s reply to a question that 1 
people had lost all faith in the j 
politicians jj 

I HAD lived a life of judidal 
seclusion wherein the fluctuating 
fortunes of political Parties coaid 
have only an academic interest— 

H. R. Khanna on his resignation 
as Union Law Minister 

FIFTEEN years ago you could dis¬ 
cuss corruption and make that an j 
issue. Today, it is accepted as a * 
way of life—-George Fernandes ! 

DEVARAJ Urs is an absolute non 1 
entity—C. M. Stephen ’, 

WE WILL arrest Kanti Desai...He i 
(Morarji, Desai) does not have a ? 
mind—how can he have a mental j 
state—Raj Narain 

I HAVE a dream of a world order • 
where all people live together in { 
peace. Now, 1 would like to be i 
Prime Minister of that World Gov- « 
ernment—Charan Singh j 

WE ARE here to win everything [ 
—India’s cricket captain Venkat- t 
raghavan's first public statement of | 
the English tour | 


humour in real life r 

,. . - - — —-j 



INSCRIBED on the door of a pho¬ 
tographer's darkroom: "Please 
keep darkroom door closed. If it ■ 
is left open .all the dark leak* J 
out”—Sudhakar, Rourkela. 

A YOUNG engineer was filling * 
in forms for himself and his wife j 
to claim medical benefits from ■ 
his company Against ‘Occupation’, | 
for his wife he was told to put \ 
down ‘Housewife’. So when it i 
came to the same item in the r 
form for himself, he put down 1 
‘Husband’—Mandira Das Gupta, * 
Calcutta. { 


Itfrtliuns/Ahl BhilfiAn Malik 
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THE REAL THING 


IT will hardly be unfair to Mr 
Sainarendra Kundu, the last Min¬ 
ister of State for Foreign Affairs, 
to rename him “Mr Genuine 
Kundu”. His fondness for the word 
“genuine” seems to be very genu¬ 
ine. He still argues that the Indian 
Government must retain the term 
“genuine nonalignment” instead of 
simply referring to “nonalign¬ 
ment”. He has already written to 
the new Prime Minister, Charan 
Singh, expressing his shock over 
the fact that the Chaudhury drop¬ 
ped the word “genuine” when 
describing the country’s foreign 
policy as nonaligned. Well, it was 
Mr Kundu really who started to 
use “genuine nonalignment”, and 
he still thinks that the change 
that he effected was a positive 
shift. Perhaps if Mr Kundu has 
participated in the ..ecent "genuine 
realignment" “genuine nonalign¬ 
ment” might still have been an 
article of faith with the present 
Government. 


ACCEPTABLE 
TO NONE 


DINESH SINGH has been an 
unknown commodity in the sharp¬ 
ly divided Janata Party. The for¬ 
mer member of Mrs Gandhi's 
kitchen cabinet in her heyday has 
been more, than willing to take up 
the cook’s job in the kitchen 
cabinets of the four Janata stal¬ 
warts: Mr Desai. Mr Ram, Mr 
Singh and Mr Chandrashekhar. 
But his application has been re¬ 
jected by all four of them. During 
the recent Janata /oirmoil Mr 
Dinesh Singh was a frequent visi¬ 
tor a 1 the residences of Mr Ram, 
Mr Desai and Mr Chandra¬ 
shekhar. The story goes that wha> 
he learnt at the house of one he 
told ‘he other two and what he 
learnt at the house of the other 
two he told the former. An end¬ 
less circle of gossip and interested, 
motivated talk thaj kept the three 
apart from each other was in no 
small measure kept going by 
Dinesh Singh, looking for a steady 
patron who could bless him with 
a ministership. 

STA R STRUCK _ 

APART from the politicians and 
their hangers-on another tribe that 
had a field day during the recent 





& J 

political upheaval at the Centre 
was that of soothsayers, tantriks, 
astrologers and what have you in 
the realm of the mystical. 

Mr. Raj Narain and Mr Charan 
Singh depended solely on two: 
Mr Chandra Swamy and a certain 
Kapoor of Lucknow. There was 
not a move in the intense political 
power struggle that was not timed 
by the two in accordance with the 
wishes of the astrologers. Finally 
when Mr Singh got the invitaion 
to form the Government the 
swearing-in time of 1.30 pm was 
determined by Messrs. Chandra 
Swamy and Kapoor. No Prime 
Minister of the country bad 
chosen the afternoon for swearing- 
in: it was always in the morning 
or sometime in the evening but 
Mr Singh insisted on 1.30 pin for 
it was declared “auspicious” by his 
soothsayers. 

Meanwhile. President Sanjeeva 
Reddy, whose lunch and siesta 
routine was upset by Mr Singh’s 
odd timings, in a way foiled the 
plans of the Prime Minister desig- 
nate’s astrologers. Mr Reddy ad¬ 
ministered the oath only at about 
1.34 pm. Now, of course, he 
astrologers arc finding out the 
auspicious day on which Mr Singh 
should summon the Lok Sabha to 
win the crucial confidence vote 
which can be, like the Prime 
Ministership, a touch-and-go affair. 


SELF-CENSORSHIP 


THE champions of free speech 
know exactly which side their 
bread is buttered. Two senior 
journalist chamchas of Babuii 
have now started visiting the resi¬ 
dences of the Chaudhury and his 
followers. In another case, a jour¬ 
nalist had written two articles 
scathingly critical of the Chau¬ 
dhury and Raj Narain, 'but these 
pieces were not used after the 
new PM was sworn in. However, 
the wiser journalists are keeping 


i both sides happy: Who knows who 
will be in power tomorrow? But 
the most interesting case was the 
coverage of Janata President 
Chandrashekhar’s Press confer 
ence in Lucknow. With the excep¬ 
tion of the Patriot , no other paper 
carried the most revealing ans¬ 
wers. Mr Chandrashekhar had said 
that “the Janata Party has sought 
Congress(l) support in Bihar to 
save its Ministry against the on¬ 
slaught of Janata(Sf and other: 
Opposition Parties ... There was 
nothing wrong in it. The main 
task facing my Party is to save its 
Governments in States from the 
onslaught of Janata(S) and if 
Indira Congress offers to help in 
such cases, we will certainly take 
their help”. Mr Chandrashekhar 
also revealed that recently some 
Janata leaders had met the Indira 
Congress leaders, and he said 
that he saw ’ no reason why his > 
Party should not accept Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi’s help. Later, when faced with 
criticism, Mr Chandrashekhar 
modified his remarks, but in any 
case, an indulgent Press had saved 
him some embarrassment. 

But a young journalist, Om Pra- 
kash of Samachar Bharati, gave a 
better account of himself. He took 
up the cause of a young photo¬ 
grapher, who suffered some indi¬ 
gnity at the hands of Mr Suresh 
Ram at Mr Jagjivan Ram’s house 
on July 18, 1979. Having been 
manhandled in the discharge of 
his noimal duties, one would have 
expected the photographer to take 
up the incident at the professional 
level — News Photographers’ As¬ 
sociation. But no. He even request¬ 
ed Mr Om Prakash not to put out 
a news item on the event through 
his agency if the former had not 
done so. though one or two news¬ 
papers had carried the item on 
their own. One would have also 
expected the magazine employing 
the photographer to take up the 
cause. This too did not happen. 
The incident speaks volumes about 
the nation’s fourth estate, of which 
photographeis are veiy much a 
pait. 

THEY'RE AT FAULT, 
NOT ME 

MR MORARJI DESAI feels very 
strongly that the revolt in the 
police and in the Central Indus¬ 
trial Security Force was directly 
due to some of the statements 
made by the Police Commission.' 
At least that is what he has been 
telling friends. 

D E NIZAMUDDIN 
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Important as the August 20 vote of confidence Is to the 
Charan Singh Government, nobody would, In any case, 
give it a very long life. It will have served Its historical 
purpose once the secular forces regain supremacy. 
Meanwhile, the strength and weakness of the Govern¬ 
ment are revealed In views expressed by a cross-section 
of politicians to the query: Will the Chaudhury last? 


Professor J. K. Galbraith 
of Harvard, one-time US 
Ambassador to India du¬ 
ring the Presidentship of 
John Kennedy, Is ambas¬ 
sador extraordinary to the 
whole world In the cause 
of the better understanding 
of the forbidding subject 
of economics. Here he 
answers ail the layman's 
questions on the baffling 
International economic 
scene. 



The first of a two-part serialisation of the blood-curdling 
story of Amrfcan bombing of Cambodia, said to be the 
worst spell uf air-inflicted destruction in the history of 
an air force, under the secret direction of the former 
American Secretary of State Henry Kissinger. Written on 
the basis of Information provided In “Sideshow'’, a book 
on America’s Vietnam war by a British Journalist William 
Shawcross, the serial details the US air assault on 
Cambodian civilian and military concentrations, arranged 
as a series of brutal “meals”. 
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The hero, no joke 

Y OUR assessment of the political 
upheaval at the Centre (“The 
RSS’s kiss of death” July 22. by 
M. J. Akbar) was most admirable. 
The entire credit for the develop¬ 
ment goes to Mr Raj Narain, who 
succeeded where Mr Charan Singh 
had failed 28 months earlier—in 
ousting Mr Morarji Desai from the 
Prime Ministership—with the simple 
intention of seeing .the Chaudhury 
as the next PM of India. Mr Raj 
Narain effectively proved to be the 
hero and not the “Count Jester” Mr 
Akbar had made him out to be on 
an earlier occasion (SUNDAY, July 
24. 1977). 

Dasharatha Senapali, Rourkda 

NEARLY 15 months ago (SUNDAY. 
May 14, 1978) Mr Akbar had written 
in an article that Mr Morarji Desai 
would one fine day pick up the “lota” 
he came with, and walk away, lea¬ 
ving the disorganised Janata forces 
to face the wrath of Mrs Gandhi’s 
battalions. That prediction has today 
come true. 

A. Abdul Rahim, Chhma Salem 

ACCORDING to M. J. Akbar, it is 
the kiss of the RSS which put the 
Janata Party to death. I should say 
it is Mr Morarji Dcsai’s kiss which 
has put both the Janata Party and 
the RSS to death. 

R. C. Goal, Solan 

THE couplet you quote in the begin¬ 
ning presents a true picture of the 
gulistan (garden). But by quoting the 
couplet you unwittingly include your¬ 
self in the category of owls. After 
all, SUNDAY too is a branch of 
this gulistan, and according to the 
couplet, there are owls on every 
branch. Let us hope SUNDAY is an 


exception, otherwise no one shall 
take seriously an article written by 
an owl about other owls. 

A. Kumar, Delhi 

THE present political crises is enti¬ 
rely due to the greed of politicians 
for power. Everyone involved in it 
deserves nothing but contempt, 

J. K. Stibramanian, Jorhal 

IT IS wrong to hold communalism 
as the principal cause for the Ja- 
nata's fall. Which other Party is not 
communal? Is the Congress (I) im¬ 
mune from communal elements? Can 
Mr Akbar deny that all political 
Parties are in the habit of whipping 
up communal passions when they 
know they ran benefit from them? 
The only difference during the Emer¬ 
gency was that communal passions 
lay dormant then. Again, can Mr 
Akbar deny that the Desai Govern¬ 
ment had given more concessions to 
Bangladesh and fostered better rela¬ 
tions with Muslim nations than Mrs 
Gandhi? I believe it was the clash of 
egos that was the sole reason for 
the schism in the Janata. 

D.pankur Paltanayak, Calcutta 

IT IS wrong of you to attack the 
RSS and make it the scapegoat for 
the recent political rumpus. Perhaps 
India is the only country in the 
world where a ruling Party obliged 
the Opposition by voting itself out 
of power ! I find it hard to believe 
that those who defected from the 
Janata are deeply committed to secu¬ 
larism. Politicians, as we all know, 
are opportunists. The Janata Party 
was not <i garden as JP saw it, but 
a house of cards which collapsed in 
the gust of Raj Narain’s foul breath. 
Jay a Chohan, Secunderabad 

YOU denounce the Jana Sangh and 
RSS as communal Parties. Which 
Party in India is not communal ? 
The Congress(I) joined hands with 
the Muslim League and Jamaat-e- 
Islami to form Ministries in Kerala. 
Both these Parties were founded to 
crusn Hindu chauvinism, with the 
Partition of India in mind. If com- 
munalism is veiled behind national¬ 
ism and ideology by these Parties, 
it is better to choose the RSS or 
Jana Sangh. 

A. K. Roy. Calcutta 

I AM sorry you have unnecessarily 
blown up tne RSS issue and under¬ 
played Mr Charan Singh’s politics of 
defection. No doubt Morarji failed 
to achieve anything in his 28-month 
rule, but surely Mr Charan Singb, 
as part and parcel of his Govern¬ 
ment. has a share in its failure. It 
was Mr Singh who bungled Indira 
Gandhi’s arrest, and it was he who 
presented his own budget as Finance 
Minister, which showed its disastrous 
effects. 

V. P. Joshi, Mandi 


Prime-mover 

R AJ NARAIN surely deserves the 
title “Netaji" (“I will bring down 
the next Government too if it is 
corrupt”, July 22) at least for some 
time now. if not permanently. He 
has been able, within a span of a 
month, to form his own Party, the 
Janata(S), by defecting from the 
Janata, cause a spate of defections, 
reduce the strength of the Janata in 
Parliament, discredit the Jana Sangh 
and RSS, pull down the Government 
of Morarji Desai and make his poli¬ 
tical boss, Mr Charan Singh, the 
Prime Minister. 

K. Govind. Kullippuram 

LET Mr Narain bring down any 
Government. Only let him not 
rlaim himself to be “Netaji”, because 
the people of India still believe there 
is only one “Netaji”—Subhash Chan¬ 
dra Bose. 

A. Roy, Tura 

WHEN asked if Babu Jagjivan Ram 
would have made a better PM, Mr 
Narain replied that Mr Ram was the 
introducer of the notorious Emer¬ 
gency Bill in Parliament, and this 
was whv he wasn’t accepted. But 
eventually Mr Narain was in such a 
hurry to form a Government that he 
sought the help of Mrs Indira Gandhi 
herself, who had enforced the Emer¬ 
gency. 

Raghu Nath Joshi . Bombay 

MR NARAIN says: “If there is a 
midterm poll, not a single person 
from the Jana Sangh will win." In 
1977 Mrs Gandhi had said the same 
about the Janata Party, only to be 
proved wrong. Mr Narain also af¬ 
firms : “Atal Behari Vajpayee can¬ 
not win from his constituency.” An¬ 
other eccentric leader Mr Sanjay 
Gandhi had said in 1977 : “Raj 
Narain cannot win from his consti¬ 
tuency.” 

Piyush, Muzaffarpur 

MR NARAIN says in the interview: 
“Forget that statement...Gandbiji has 
written that one statement by an 
individual cannot be taken as the 
real view of the person." Now con¬ 
sider this in the context of what Ajoy 
Bose writes: "Netaji", for his merci¬ 
less criticism of Morarji, delved deep 
into Morarji’s dubious secular re¬ 
cord and found a circular dated 
April 10, 1930 he had issued almost 
50 years ago as a petty official in 
colonial inaia. Would this one state¬ 
ment make Morarji communally- 
minded? Besides, in spite of this, 
Mr Narain had offered Mr Desai the 
Prime Ministership two years ago. 
Are we to conclude that Mr Gandhi’s 
Emergency excesses outweighed Mr 
Desai's circular? Would Mr Charan 
Singh then start a Nuremberg-type 
trial of Mr Desai? 

E. V. Manl, Calcutta 
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p God's gift, 
man's problem 

W ilAT did J. M. Mcnc 7 .cs hope to 
achieve by his article “Disorder 
in the order” (July 1)7 Surely none 
ot your readers will believe that his 
panel of embittered ex-nuns and un¬ 
frocked priests can give a complete 
and impartial picture of what is hap¬ 
pening in the Catholic Church ? He 
himself sounds like a bitter, dis¬ 
appointed man. Is he an ex-priest 
too, 1 wonder 7 He is certainly no 
historian. To (ind two examples of 
unwoithy Popes, he looks over a 
thousand years ot histoiv only to 
pick the wiong men. l.eo III, who 
crowned Charlemagne in 800 A.D., is 
venerated as a .saint. Alexander VIII 
was a man of n repi oathable life. 
Perhaps he meant Alexander VI — 
a different cup of tea. 

Mr Menezes isn’t much of a theo¬ 
logian either. No informed Catholic 
believes celibacy is divinely ordained. 
Throughout his article he speaks of 
celibacy as an arbitiaiy imposition, 
grudgingly ac<opted Most of us 
believe it is a gill ficoly and grate¬ 
fully received, which liberates us i 
devote our lives moie completely to 
the servile ot Cod and our fellow- 
men. Countless Catholic schools, 
hospitals and other charitable works 
all over the world bear witness that 
k God’s gift has not been In vain. 

The former priests and nuns quo¬ 
ted in the article claim that they are 
having lioublc linding acceptance 
in the Cliuich The Church, alas, has 
its human side. T would suggest 
that the real problem is that they 
are having trouble aieeplmg the 
Churc h. 

J. IV. Whelan, S. J., Darjeeling. 

J. M. Menezes replies. The precise 
reason fur willing the article was 
to make the Catholic community 
reah.se that all pi tests and nuns 
who have quit' their religious voca¬ 
tion are noli irresponsible libertines. 
Many of them realise that they ran 
lead a full Christian life outside 
. the confines of an authoritarian 
' Church. And they need not be 
looked upon as reincarnate s- o/ 
Satan. And one does riot have to 
be an er priest llo unde such an 
article• I am happily unmarried. 
And I don’li hare any fanei/ ideas 
(like many priests and nuns would 
have) that I’ll hare a special place 
in heaven just because I am a 
celibate ! 

If priests and nuns irally be¬ 
lieve that celibacy is a gift volun¬ 
tarily received, uhy are so many 
quitting the ( hurch The chur¬ 
ches in' America tve so shotl of 
priests and nuns, they have even 
advertised in Playboy trym<j to 
convince people what' great ('■!) 

* service thes/ can rendei unto Christ 
by taking lip a religious vocation. 

I am sorry l goofed regarding 
Alexander VIII: l had Alexander 
VI in mind, but 1 stand by what I 


wrote of Leo III. You cannot be¬ 
come a saint just because you 
crowned Charlemagne. Several 
Popes were the personal friends of 
the greatest dictators on earth, 
including Franco of Spain and the 
Latin American juntas. Can Father 
Whelan deny that because of the 
Catholic Church’s condoning atti¬ 
tude, Mussolini and Hiller could 
send millions to their deaths? 
Much more than anu other institu¬ 
tion, the Catholic Church’s hands 
are stained with human blood and 
Thomas Pahie rightly said that 
Die Church has excommunicated 
itself from Jesus Christ. 

THE statement by Mr Menezes that 
in Europe and the USA more than 
60 per cent of priests have forsaken 
celibacy and community living is 
fantastic. What is the source of his 
information? The Bombay Catholic 



paper Examiner (dated May 19) 
quoting the Vatican daily L’osserva- 
tore Romano shows that from 1071 
to 1978, less than one per rein ot 
Catholic priests have left the 
ministry. In 1971 there were 0.88 
per cent departures (mark the deci¬ 
mal point). The situation remained 
roughly the same till 1974, when 
the number of those leaving started 
dropping. In 1977 it was only 059 
per cent, including those who left 
without receiving laiciza’ion. Mr 
Menezes probably meant 0.6 per cent, 
and wrote 60 per cent. Religious hie 
in Catholic lei minology means a 
special state of lile marked parti 
cularly by vows ot celibacy, poverty 
and obedience. To think of religi 
ous life without (elibacy is absurd. 
Mr Menezes does not seem to un¬ 
derstand the difference between this 
state of life and priestly life. 

Paul Vadakumpadan. Shillong 

J. M. Menezes replies: The 

Catholic Church was never known 
for courage to face the truth 
and several Catholics have asked 
me why, of all people, a Catholic 
should wash the “dirty linen” in 
public. To put the record 
straight, l am not a practising 


Catholic but I do know very well 
uihat’s happening fn the Church. 
That priests and nuns have quit 
the Order in thousands is a fact 
well-known to the Catholic hierar¬ 
chy. and as mentioned by me else¬ 
where, the Church has even ad¬ 
vertised in Playboy seeking new 
recruits, offering them a pur¬ 
poseful and committed life. There 
is an article on this in one of the 
recent issues of Catholic Digest 
published from St Paul, USA. 

L’usservatore Romano, accord¬ 
ing to Paul Vadakumpadan, men¬ 
tions that only one per cent 
Catholic priests left their ministry 
in 1971: How about the great 
exodus a oouple of years before 
1971 ? Surely, the Catholic Press 
does not mention the numbers of 
priests and nuns who quin the reli¬ 
gious Order without waiting to gel 
permission from the Church '! 

To think of religious life with¬ 
out 1 celibacy is absurd, according 
to Mr Vadakumpadan. Surely, the 
Catholic Church hasn’t forgotten 
Marlin Luther, the 16th century 
Catholic monk who rebelled 
againl the sexual hyprocrisy in the 
Church and revolted against the 
Pope’s autocracy. And since 
then Anglican and Lutheran 
clergy is allowed to marry; do the 
Catholics believe that the Angli¬ 
cans, and other married clergy, 
lead a less sincere life? Catholics 
have had a great tsilimt for arro¬ 
gance : till the other day. 

THE caption “Nuns and priests arc 
leaving the Church” for the article 
by Mr Menezes is incorrect; nuns 
and priests are not leaving the 
Church, but their vocation. 1 won¬ 
der it the article isn’t a cloud of 
personal problems indicating a few 
people who are viotims of sexuality. 
It does not give the true idea of 
priesthood of the Holy Catholic 
Church and the sacrificial life of 
nuns. 

C. Chellaswamy, Barrackpore. 

IT IS an acknowledged fact that re¬ 
ligious celibacy is a sign of purity 
for it represents defiance of the 
ordinary desires of the world and 
manifests an orientation to a deeper 
level of holiness. 

A. D. Fernando, Nagercoil. 

IN KERALA, Christians arc divided 
into four main categories, the Ro¬ 
man Catholics, Jacobites, Mar Thorns 
and the Church of South India. 
While members of the last three 
groups have the right to matrimony, 
why must the Catholic priests be 
deprived? If a survey is made, Jr 
would be seen that most Catholic 
priests have clandestine sexual 
affairs, especially in the rural areas 
where it is easier to escape censure, 
Being a former member of th-' 
brotherhood, I fail to underst 
why the sacred right to marry sho. 
not be extended to Catholic pnci 
as well. 

Joy Joseph, Bombay. 
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'ER STORY 



Living on 

borrowed 

g| m ,p 

By KEWAL VARMA I I^Cj 


mm I THE Prime Minister shall 
hold office during the 
pleasure of the Presi¬ 
dent,” says our Constitu- 

__tion. This, however, needs 

to be amended temporarily to read: 
“Chaudhury Charan Singh shall hold 
office during the pleasure of Indira 
Gandhi.” IF Jagjivan Ram re¬ 
places Charan Singh, his fate will be 
no better. In fact, following the 
split in the Janata Party, no Prime 
Minister can last in this Lok Sabha 
without Mrs Gandhi's tacit or open 
support. The Charan Singh Govern¬ 
ment, for instance, can win the con- 









iidcncc motion only if the 72- 
. member Congress(I) group either 
abstains or votes for the Govern* 
ment. Will Mrs Gandhi cease to be 
pleased? Her options are not un¬ 
limited. At this moment she will 
have to choose between Hie Chau* 
dhurv and Babuji. If she helps 
ISabuji, she will only be building up 
a loimidable rival to make a claim 
on hariian votes. In return she is 
not sure of securing the support of 
the backward castes. A bird in hand 
being decidedly worth two in the 
bush, she should nut upset the Jal 
raja. Mrs Gandhi is quite capable 
oi being it rational, to the extent of 
hurting her own interests. What she 
has done in the past lew months 
shows that she is her own enemy, 
r Had she not split the Paity or even 
r allowed the Congress unity to take 
place by now either she or her 
nominee would have been the Prime 
Minister. But today her ‘“control” 
over Charan Singh is limited. 

When her “pleasure” will cease 
depends on her calculations. She has 
to ensure two things. First, the 
split between the Janata(S) and the 
Janata must become irreversible. 
This will be possible only if some 
more time is given for an acri¬ 
monious batllo of words between the 
Janata twins, both on personalities 
and policies, particularly regarding 
the Jana Sangh-RSS. Second, she must 
give some time to the new Govern¬ 
ment in the hope that it will 
thoroughly discredit with the intensi- 
. fication of mutual bickerings and 
distrust within the Charan Singh 
Cabinet. This will inevitably lead to 
a worsening of the overall 6ituatior 
of the country, in both the spheres of 
economics and law and order. That 
will be the right moment for her to 
precipitate a crisis leading to a mid¬ 
term poll. By that time MPa will 
have tied themselves up in so many 
knots over personality and policy 
conflicts that they will have to 
accept the inevitable dissolution of 
the Lok Sabha, much against their 
wishes. In that eventuality Mrs 
Gandhi’s battle cry at the hustings 
will be: “Vote for those who can 
govern. Don’t waste your votes on 
those who cannot govern." Mrs 
Gandhi, however, cannot give the 
new Government too much time 
cither to stabilise itself or allow 
some other alternative to emerge. 
In other words, her next decisive 
move should neither come too soon 
nor too late. In this time frame 
whether February-March 1980 or 
October-November 1980 will be most 
suitable for her for a midterm poll 
will depend on events in the coming 
months. 

But can events take a turn where¬ 
by Mrs Gandhi proposes but Charan 
Singh disposes? It appears highly 
improbable as tar as the decision on a 
midterm poll is concerned. It must 
be said that the real threat to Mr 
Charan Singh comes not from 
Mr Jagjivan Ram but from Mrs 
Gandhi. If Jagjivan Ram has failed 
to become the Prime Minister, It is 
not only because the sense of timing 
of this shrewd politician failed him, 
Perhaps, for the first time. The past 


decade, particularly the last 29 
months, have shown Charan Singh 
to be a bigger political leader than 
Jagjivan Ram despite the former's 
style and personal attributes. First 
Charan Singh articulated a social 
force, namely the peasantry, though 
he used the short cut of casteism. 
The peasant-proprietors class, in the 
Hindi heartland particularly, is today 
much more articulate than it has 
boon since Independence. Charan 
Singh used every minute since he 
was catapulted to the national scene 
in March 1977 to achieve this objec¬ 
tive. Babuji. on the other hand, 
used this time, to clear official files 
in a most efficient manner. He 
threw away the opportunity to arti¬ 
culate the rival social Force of liari- 
ians behind him. He has been so 
immersed in the files of the South 
Block and Cabinet committees that 
he did not have the time to shed 
tears of sympathy with hariians 
when they were being burnt alive. 
Secnnd, Charan Singh saw the poli¬ 
tical potentialities of a stance 
against the Jana Sangh-RSS. He en¬ 
couraged his lieutenants to go ahead 
with a most hitter camnaign which 
resulted in making the Jana Sangh- 
RSS a big political issue, whatever 
be its merits. There was a possi¬ 
bility of making atrocities on hari¬ 
ians a big political issue. But the 
chance was missed. Why? Because 
while Charan Singh’s Hanuman, Raj 
Narain, was going from town to 
town, campaigning against the Jana 
Singh-RSS. Babuji’s ‘chela’. Ram 
Dhan, was wasting his time obliging 


Babv Jagjivan Ham 


his favourite corrcsi>ondents with 
endless gossip in the Central llall of 
Parliament. 


N FACT, between the 
Janata(S) and the Janata, 
the latter is more of a 
house divided against it- 

_self. There is a clash of 

personalities on both sides. The per¬ 
sonalities of Charan Singh and H. N. 
Bahuguua arc incompatible. Till last 
year they were trading the choicest 
abuses against each other, both per¬ 
sonal and political. And Raj Nuraiu 
in his heart of hearts continues to 
nuise a grudge against Charan Singh 
Mine he publicly admonished him. 
The most sorry spectacle is ol the 
J.inat.i (S)’s coalition partner, the 
Congrcss(S). The Congressmen arc 
lighting, like cats over the distribu¬ 
tion of the loaves and fishes ot office. 
The Swaran-Chavan leadership prov¬ 
ed to be extremely shabby Party 
managers. But in this regard the 
Jun.ita’s record is only a shade better 
than that of the ruling combine. 
Morarji Desai. in his durbars with 
politicians and journalists, un- 
iuhihitedlv abused Jagjivan Ram for 
his corruption and political amora- 
litv. In his reply to JP, Morarji is 
reported to have said that history 
will not forgive him if he stood 
down in favour of Jagjivan Ram. 
When he had to step down from the 
leadership of the Janata Parlia¬ 
mentary Party, Morarji refused to 
propose the name of Jagjivan Ram. 
There are about 40 Janata Lok Sabha 
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MI’.', who continue to owe allegiance 
to Morarji. They will embarrass 
Itabiiji at the slightest provocation. 
Then there is the Babuji-Chandra- 
shekhar rivalry. Chandrashekhar had 
public *v declared his desire to step 
into the shoes of Morarji. But events 
moved so fast that Chandrashekhar 
wus sidestepped. Now be is waiting 
in the wings for his turn. Circles 
around him have already started a 
whispering campaign against Babu.ii’s 
close connections with his business. 

However, Parties break up only 
when personality conflicts are com¬ 
bined with policy conflicts. In the 
sphere of policy conflicts, tho crisis 
in the Janata is more serious than 
that in the Janata(S) at the present 
moment. The real political success 
oF the Janata(S) is that even the 
truncated Janata is divided on the 
HSS issue. Chandrashekhar inter¬ 
prets the proposed amendment to 
the Janata’s constitution to mean 
that the RSS people cannot be /nem- 
bers of the Janata Party. But Jag- 
jivan Ham is quiet about it. Jana 
Sungh members, by' and large, be¬ 
lieve that the proposed amendment 
docs not apply to the RSS since it 
believes in Hindu rashtru and not in 
a Hindu state. The proposed amend¬ 
ment debars only those who believe 
in a Hindu state. About 30 to 40 
Janata !.ok Sabha members are hard¬ 
core RSS men. They are up in arms 
even against Atal Bchari Vajpayee. 
Why? Because Vajpayee publicly 
asks the RSS to amend its ideology 
if it has to meddle in politics, which 
it has been doing despite its pro¬ 
testations to the contrary, or become 
a totally apolitical organisation 
which aims to reform Hindu society. 
But Atalji is a weak-kneed person. 
Whenever the crunch comes, he will 
fall back and line up with the RSS. 
The reason Is simple. He may not be 
in tune with its ideology, but the 
RSS provides readymade volunteers to 
him who are essential for his remain¬ 
ing In politics. There are very re¬ 
mote chances of Vajpayee’s efforts 
to reform the RSS succeeding. In 
fact pressure is building up in the 
RSS to back out of the commitment 
given by its leaders to Chandra¬ 
shekhar that it would amend its con¬ 
stitution to debar MPs, MLAs and 
Ministers from taking part in its 
day-to-day activities. The proposal is 
to be formally approved in March 
next when the "Pritinidhi Sabha” of 
the RSS meets. By then much water 
will have flowed down the Yamuna. 

The revolt of the die-hard RSS 
men in the Janata is being organised 
bv a .voung adventurer, Subra- 
manfam Swamy : "The RSS rank and 
file are saying that they got the 
worst of both the worlds. The com¬ 
mitment given by their leaders 
amounts to' admission that the RSS 
is something bad with which Janata 
MPs. MLAs and Ministers cannot 
associate. Even after that tho 
Janata Government could not be 
saved. Nor did further anti-RSS 
pressures cease within the Janata. 
The RSS men recall the proverbial 
itorv of a village thief who, as his 
mnlshment, was asked to eat either 
100 onions or get 100 lashes hut 
10 
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ended up in taking both. Their 
plight is the same” It will, there¬ 
fore be erroneous to think the Janata 
has resolved the RSS question. Even 
such a mild-mannered person as 
Madhu Dandavatc said that the RSS 
issue "is not unreal and has to be 
settled once and for all.” He said 
that the concept of a Hindu nation 
to which the RSS is still sticking 
“won't be acceptable to those who 
arc opposed to a theocratic state and 
are wedded to secular nationalism.” 
For many in the Janata who lecl 
upset about the scries of communal 
riots and massacres in Aligarh, 
Jamshedpur, Nadia, etc., this had 
already become unacceptable. Those 
who are still waiting for a ‘kayaplaf 
by the RSS will And their patience 
exhausted one day. A further split 
in the truncated Janata on the RSS 
question cannot, therefore, be ruled 
out. 

UT the misfortunes of its 
rival are a poor consola¬ 
tion for the Charan Singh 
Government. The experi- 

-lence of the Janata has 

displayed that power is always a 
cementing force. The Government 
is not a social club. It is an instru¬ 
ment to promote certain interests, 
more often than not, at the cost of 
others. Therein lie the seeds of 
conflicts, particularly when incom¬ 
patible interests are represented in 
the Government. For some time it 
may be possible to paper over the 
inner contradictions of the new 
coalition since every other issue can 
be overshadowed by its fight against 
the Jana Sangh. The struggle is not 
yet fully complete at the Centre. It 
is yet to be carried out in the States. 
This may go on for the next two or 
three months. When the RSS issue 
is finally settled then the inner con¬ 
tradictions within the new Govern¬ 
ment will begin to assert themselves. 
Our country is ridden with many 
contradictions, and quite a few of 
them afe ripe, necessitating a aolu- 
tion. There are contradictions be¬ 
tween communalism and secularism, 
between authoritarianism and gntl- 
authoritarianism, between casteists 
and non-casteists, between kulaks 
and the landless, mainly harijans, 
between employers and employees. 


between producer-traders and con¬ 
sumers, between industrial capital¬ 
ism and rural capitalism, between 
chics and villages, between forces of 
modernisation and obscurantism, be¬ 
tween dynamic federalism and sepa¬ 
ratism and regionalism, between the 
North and the South and between 
the pro-Hindi and unti-Hindi. 

The Janata Party did not break so 
long as the conflict was confined to 
personalities alone. It hroke only 
when one of the abovementioned 
contradictions, namely communalism 
versus secularism, was articulated by 
Raj Nuruin and it was resolved for 
the time-being bv the assertion of 
secular forces. The installation of 
the Charan Singh# Government will 
certainly accentuate some other con¬ 
tradictions. It is obvious that by 
virtue of both the number and the 
fact that he bolds the Prime Minis¬ 
tership, Charan Singh is a dominant 
partner of the coalition. From among 
the known top leaders, Charan Singh 
is most loval to his constituency, f.c., 
intermediate caste-peasant proprie¬ 
tors. He is essentially a class leader. 
The peasantry because of its atomis¬ 
ed nature of production is a (post 
difficult segment to organise. Charan 
Singh has articulated them. But a 
leader with a peasant psychology is 
hardly capable of broadening his 
base. The maximum that he could 
achieve in broadening it is to include 
the minorities among'his supporters. 
In sheer numbers, a peasant pro- 
prietors-minoritics alignment is very 
weighty. But Charan Singh will find 
it very difficult to resist the tempta¬ 
tion to use this opportunity to estab¬ 
lish “kulak raj” in the country. 

This is bound to alienate all other 
sections. It will result in social and 
economic stagnation and put back 
the dock of modernisation and indus¬ 
trialisation of the country. This will 
accentuate many other contradictions 
in society. The most likely deteriora¬ 
tion In the economic situation, parti¬ 
cularly Inflation, will hasten and 
sharpen these contradictions. Charan 
Singh is most capable of pushing the 
entire urban people, rural landless 
and rural upper castes on the war¬ 
path against himself. This in turn Is 
bound to increase the inner contra- 
tlons within the new ruling alliances. 
How these contradictions will mani¬ 
fest themselves, and.which of these 
contradictions will be articulated and 
who will articulate them — these are 
questions which are difficult to 
answer precisely at this point of 
time. The Charan Singh Government 
will, thus, continue to feel threatened 
by twin dangers—the Inner contra¬ 
diction of the new alliance and the 
Damocles' sword of Indira Gandhi. 

It is to be seen which of the two 
will mark the end of the Charan 
Singh Government. The Congress 
Government continued for 28 years, 
the Desal Government for 28 months 
and the Charan Singh Government 
would be lucky if it continues for 28 
weeks. Historically, the Charan Singh 
Government will have obtlived its 
social and political utility after ft 
completes the establishment of supre¬ 
macy of secular forces over com¬ 
munal forces. ■ 




Can Chaudhury last? 

UDAYAN SHARMA posed this query to 
a cross-section of political opinion 


RAJINDF.R PURI, general 
secretary, Janata (S) 


HE question Itself la 
faulty. The perspective 
which I would like to 
take is that whether Mr 

-Charan Singh lasts or 

not, is not important. Mr Charan 
Singh is an individual but today he 
is representing a certain political 
thrust. And my answer to your 
queston is that whether Charan 
Singh individually and personally 
lasts or not, the thrust or history 
which he represents cannot be stop¬ 
ped despite all the hysteria and 
illogical opposition that has been ex¬ 
pressed by the Establishment, by Mr 
Chandrashekhar, by the middle class, 
by the Press. All that, really speak¬ 
ing, signifies Hie fear of the ruling 
class ot this country when a cultural 
revolution is taking place. One may 


not call it a cultural revolution, be¬ 
cause it is not consciously directed. 
But nevertheless it is a form of 
cultural revolution, a cultural evolu' 
tion. The change is taking place and 
people who so far bad not been 
articulate, who had no share in the 
ministry-making, they have become 
assertive. The voice has been heard 
and Charan Singh and Raj Narain 
represent the voice of these 
millions. 

Briefly, let us recapitulate the 
events that led to Mr Charan 
Singh's resignation (from the Desai 
Ministry), f want to do this in order 
to remove the confusion deliberately 
created by the Press. For more than 
a year, Charan Singh and Baj 
Narain have raised certain issues 
within the Janata Partv. Issues of 
principle and policies. The question 
of the relation of the RSS with the 
Janata Party had been raised. Now 
after an affidavit by BSS leaders 
that they are akin to a political 


organisation, had been presented in 
tiie court, it is unimaginable bow any 
self-respecting Party could ignore 
this situation. The leaders of the 
Janata Party kept on ignoring this 
and aggravating the situation. There 
was a partisan approach on the part 
of the Prime Minister and Mr 
Chandrashekhar in their dealings 
with certain State Govern¬ 
ments and in the dis¬ 
tribution of posts and offices 
within the Janata Party. The 
Governors were, for example, dis¬ 
proportionately from the Congress 
(O). Despite< this the opponents of 
Mr Charan Singh within the Party 
kept up a campaign — calling him 
a kulak, castoist, representative of 
the rich landlords, trving to display 
a very phoney sympathy for harijans 
which only came to the mind to 
stop the thrust of rural India into 
the politics of this country. Mr 
Charan Singh was so driven to des¬ 
pair that he even made the proposal 
that the Janata go back to its 
original constituents and start func¬ 
tioning as a coalition. All this repre¬ 
sented the anguish of the BLD group 
which was in the forefront of the 
movement to form the Janata Party, 
Now Morarji Desai, Jagjivan Ram, 
Chandrashekhar, Atal Behari Vaj¬ 
payee, Nanaji Deshmukh and most 
leaders of the Janata Party went on 
record to say that if Charan Singh 
and Raj Narain left the Janata Partv. 
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then it would become stronger. No¬ 
body would follow them out of the 
Party. So Mr Raj Narain took the 
lead. He came out alone — on 
principle, after he had been pro¬ 
voked by the disciplinary committee 
Which expelled him from the 
national executive. Despite every¬ 
thing when ho quit the Party he 
went into the wilderness with no oer- 
tainty about his political future. 
The Janata Party crumbled, the Gov¬ 
ernment collapsed and Mr Charan 
Singh became the Prime Minister ot 
India. This was a revolt which vyas 
based on issues that were discussed 
and debated witbin the Party for 
over a year. 

The very same people who wel¬ 
comed Raja Dincsh Singh into the 
Janata Party despite his previous 
support of Mrs Gandhi; the very 
same people who welcomed Mr J. C. 
Negi as president of the Himachal 
Janata Party although be has twice 
fought against the Janata in the 
Assembly and Lok Sabha elections 
— they made him president of the 
Himachal Janata over the heads of 
the workers who were put in jail 
during Mrs Gandhi’s regime; despite 
the fact that mor^than 150 defectors 
,in Andhra, with the blessings ol 
Chandrashekhar and Surendra 
Mohan, were given Janata tickets 
for the Assembly elections; despite 
the fact that Sharad Pawar who left 
with 30 defectors was welcome to 
form a coalition — the same Sharad 
Pawar who was Maharashtra’s Home 
Minister during the Emergency and 
was a great sycophant of Sanjay 
Gandhi; all this was not defection. I 
did not hear any complaint from 
Mr Chagla, Mr Ram Jethmalani or 
the Statesman editorial writers or 
anywhere in the Establishment. 

Today the Establishment is whi¬ 
ning because Charan Singh and Raj 
Narain, representing the peasants 
and the significant culture and 
politics enunciated by Rammanohar 
12 


Lohia. have come to power. That is 
the real root of the disapproval that 
you are hearing from the Establish¬ 
ment today. 

Now the question: Will Charan 
Singh last ? My answer is silnple. 
What Charan Singh represents cannot 
be stopped. Our democracy is be¬ 
coming more participatory. It Is In 
this perspective that things are to be¬ 
seem Today the more enlightened 
sections of rural India are wanting 
to have a sav in the politics of the 
country. It is conceivable that in 
the years ahead perhaps the even 
more deprived section of rural 
India, be they of the tribes or 
scheduled castes, wjll become 
assertive and then you will have a 
further phase of the cultural 
revolution. 


CHANDRASHEKHAR, MP. 
president, Janata Party 


HE question Is veiy 

simple, but the answer is 

very complicated. The 

answer is complicated bc- 
_ cause you’d have to cla¬ 
rify what you mean by survival. 

Charan Singh as the Prime 

Minister can continue for 

some time, but Charan 

Singh as a Prime Minister with cer¬ 
tain principles and programmes 

cannot, because he hasn’t yet start¬ 
ed. Charan Singh is a phenomenon 
which is unique in the history of 
any parliamentary democracy, and 
in India. By all calculations Charan 
Singh will lose. But if he iasta for 
some time. I think parliamentary 
democracy will lose all its dignity, 
decency and strength for ail time 
to come. 

Charan Singh may last only on 
one condition — that the support in 
the Congress (S) for him is total, 
and be also has the support of Mrs 


Gandhi. Sirs Gandhi’s support for 
him cannot be unconditional. Time 
and again it has been asserted by 

S uarters dose to Mr Charan Singh 
iat there was no request from them 
(the Janata-S) for such support. 
This has been contradicted openly by 
Mr Stephen and in an oblique way 
by Mrs Gandhi also. Subsequent 
statements by many functionaries 
of the Janata (S) and Mrs Gandhi’s 
allies have also indicated that some 
conditions were imposed (for Mrs 
Gandhi’s support). The other aspect 
is that if in public life, especially 
in a parliamentary democracy, such 
assertions made in the face of all 
facts (that point to the contrary) I 
don't know whether such a Govern¬ 
ment can last for long. And if it 
docs, whether it has any validity 
for the people ot this country. Be¬ 
cause people want an clement of 
respectability among the political 
leaders. The minimum that is re* 
quired of the political leadership is 
a degree of credibility. If this Gov¬ 
ernment lasts, then (its) credibility 
will be lost forever in this country. 

About the Congress Party of which 
Mr Ghavan is the leader, 1 would 
like to remind many of my fronds 
in the Janata Party who have left 
it now, that Shriman Y. B. Ghavan 
was the person who, with his team 
of Cabinet Ministers, had supported 
Mrs Gandhi during the Emergency. 
They have never repented about 
what happened in the Emergency 
till the Party was defeated. When 
it was defeated, there was a revolt 

against Mrs Gandhi.as soon as 

she was defeated, they deserted her. 

1 don't know what they are going 
to do with Chaudhury Saheb. That 
is one t actor. The other is that all 
these friends after delinking them¬ 
selves from Mrs Gandhi had declar¬ 
ed that they would have nothing to 
do with Mrs Gandhi either directly 
or indirectly. But when it came to 
joining the pt>wers-that-bc, they for¬ 
got ail these promises and assertions 
they made after the Congress split. 
The same old team which occupied 
6cats in Mrs Gandhi’s regime occupy 
positions in Chaudhury's regime. So 
I would like to ask this question to 
my friends, especially those who 
were with me in the Janata Party 
and who suffered during the Emer¬ 
gency: Do they want me to rely 

upon such dubious company ? 

I see that the only hope of this 
Government would have been the 
younger elements of the Congress 
coming forward and being joined 
by the younger elements in the 
Janata (S). But from both these 
groups, those who were 
of doubtful leanings during 
the Emergency, got positions 
of power in this Government. So 
neither does this Government enjoy 
the suppofi of those who were try¬ 
ing to rebuild the new India after 
the Emergency, nor the traditional 
support of those who were in posi¬ 
tions of power for quite some time. 
So on that account also, the stab¬ 
ility of this Government is doubtful. 
The other groups from whom this 
Government expects support will 
have to review their position, be- 




cause many'of these groups were 
sufferers during the Emergency and 
they understand the mood of tho 
people, whatever be the failings of 
the Janata Party. There was an ex¬ 
pression of anger in the Janata 
Party before this no-conftdencc 
motion, there is no denying that fact. 
And it is not as if 1 am saying it 
now — long before the no-confidence 
motion was tabled. 1 had foreseen 
it. But it is a surprising and healthy 
phenomenon that the people are 
now ready to forget tne lapses of 
the Janata Party and have directed 
their whole wrath at those who left 
the Party. I will not use the word 
“defectors” for my friends who tried 
to ditch the Party at a time when it 
was facing a challenge from outside. 
I have asked myself whether ft was 
justifiable on any account to desert 
the Party at this juncture. 

Another point which to my mind 
is very valid — and perhaps this 
question will have to be answered 
by those who were instrumental in 
running the administration, who 
were with Mr Morarji Desai in the 
morning, and in the evening turned 
nut to be revolutionaries working 
for a new social order — is the 
identities of those who left the 
Party : the Finance Minister, Indus¬ 
tries Minister, Steel Minister, 
Petroleum Minister and Health 
Minister of the outgoing Govern¬ 
ment. Three of these portfolios, 

leaving aside the Health Ministry, 
are economic ministries. And if you 
consider the Akali Pal that includes 

the Agriculture Ministry. These 

Ministers were saying all of a sud¬ 
den that there was a total failure 
on the economic front, which is ridi¬ 
culous. I never knew there was any 
difference of opinion in the Cabinet 
on economic issues. Some vague 
suggestions were made by my friends 
Biju Patnaik and George Fernandes, 
but they never pursued the matter 
at the forum of the Party All of a 
sudden now, an economic content 
is being sought to be given to this 
split. Whereas the earlier conten¬ 
tion was that the whole affair arose 
because of opposition to the RSS 
and Jana Sangh. 

I don't say the RSS or Jana 
Sangh are pious people nor do 1 
hula a brie! for them or consider 
it my duty to defend them. But be¬ 
fore joining the Janata Party we 
knew of their past. But one point 
should be remembered — that they 
suffered with us during the Emer¬ 
gency to a certain degree; most of 
them were in jail. During the last 
27 months they have tried to change 
their minds, or msybe they have not. 
There has been a slow change of 
mind, but in the desired directions 
— the statements by Atal Bchari 
Vajpayee are an indication of that. 
Today, my dear friend George 

Fernandes has come out With an 
article in the Inman Express, and 
the instances be has given ar- 

unheard of. Ta there any economic 
issue on which there were differ¬ 
ences with the RSS or Jana Sangh? 
The issues were regarding charac¬ 
ter assassination. It was personal 

prejudice. It was personal considera¬ 


tions which motivated my friends 
to split the Party. They split the 
Party because of personal pre¬ 
judices. And if the unchanging and 
unbending mind of the RSS is said 
to be responsible for the split, the 
personal prejudices and self-right* 
eousness of certain individuals is no 
sSnaJl contributory factor too. 


CHANDRAJiT YADAV, 
Congress ( S) 


CJ 


Y answer is definitely 
yes because those who 
gave their support to 
Chaudhury Charan Singh 
before he formed ton 
Government, their number was 282. 
When this Government faces the 


vote of confidence about 40 Lok 
Sabha members may remain neutral. 
This means that out of a house of 
538, with 40 MPs remaining neutral, 
the Charan Singh Government will 
need about 250 or 251 to survive 
the motion. One important factor 
that has gone in favour of Chau* 
dhury Sabeb is that the AIADMK, ' 
which had decided to remain neut¬ 
ral earlier, has now taken a deci¬ 
sion. They will not only support the 
Government, they will also join it. < 
They are finalising their programme. 
As soon as they finalise their pro¬ 
gramme they will remove the aiffi- 
culty. It will considerably strengthen 
his position if the 18-member Anna 
DMK joins the Chaudhury. It witl 
create a favourable situation for j 
Bun. Besides that it is my assump- > 
tton that ultimately the Akali Dal ; 
Will not vote against the Chau- > 
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u Cl 0D okbo hnows”. this about 

V* sums up the views of most 
leaders who were asked what they 
expected would happen on ? 

20 when the Charan Sing} 
eminent took a vote of ;-ion 

mind, the wavering attitude of 
the legislators and the angry mood 
of the younger MPs in the lok 
Sa bha—-all contribute to this. un¬ 
certain state of affairs. A mease 
answer, nobody waUhf gtve. Every¬ 
thing would depend on “Madam* 
with her 71 members in .fhentok' 
Sabha. Will she,. «r WttT tbd not;/ 
support Mr Charan Singh nf 
she helped him .achieve 
ambition of oa» — " 

Prime- Ministers 

There is a strong 
would not be in I 
interest to unseat 
Singh ah the “momj 
ran .adjfc.rarions .dot 

now* to indicate t 
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who believe that.the 
eminent wduM Sdnrtva 
Gandhi would rtet underrate Mi* 
Charan Singh's influence ato 
the backward classes. After 
the much-dreaded rtiid-terfe 

nay", can hardly invput Off 
uitely. It is-ftgnwMrthat the Gov¬ 
ernment witl not test the remain- 
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Mr Jagjiyaa Ram, tender of the 
JfUtata party in the , Lok SftbKa, is 
cautious. “Let hint {Mr. Charan 
Singh) complete the l 
hts Ministry... 


bts daily PfeS# briefings. 'MdiNsfejl 
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“ - rard to reveal -at 

_j. If he hat. he dobs -UOV. 

iw Jt. Be still gives 
pressKMi that he has so 
his sleeve. “Some 
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They have expressed g.ddjdfe nk'-.8 
join .the Janata Party:,.-! * 
discouraged defection 
ttys repeatedly ,VT 
TOP©* 
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dhury’s Government. At the worst 
they may be neutral. Otherwise their 
support Will be an additional factor 
in Charan Singh’s favour. The 
rumours that are being spread, that 
a good number of Congress mem¬ 
bers will defect, I feel that this 
rumour has no basis. No doubt there 
is discontent among Congress mem¬ 
bers, They feel that the Party 
leadership acted in haste in 
Ministry-forming and did not consult 
the Lok Sabha members and Party 
members and without finalising the 
programme they joined the Govern¬ 
ment. The first list created a lot of 
resentment. That resentment is 
there but that does not mean that 
Congressmen will leave the Party, 
join hands with the Janata and vote 
against the Charan Singh Govern¬ 
ment. Those six members who had 
earlier openly said that they had 
reservations in supporting the Gov¬ 
ernment, have now again openly 
said that they will not leave the 
Party. At the most they may be¬ 
come neutral but I believe they 
will abide by Party discipline. 

But the most important is, of 
course, Indira Gandhi’s Party. 
Indira’s Party gave Charan Singh its 
support when* the President called 
him to form a Government- But it 
will be very immoral on the part 
of any Party to give support to a 
Government and then without giving 
It an opportunity to do some work 
or without judging the Government 
on the basis of its performance to 
Withdraw its support. And it will 
create a verv bad opinion about the 
Congress (1) if it does that In 
Bihar, she took a very strange view. 
She gave support to Charan Singh 
and others on the logic that they 
were anti-RSS and fighting against 
the communal forces. But in Bibar 
•he thought otherwise. She supported 
the Janata Party where the 
Jana Sangh-RSS is the most import¬ 
ant constituent of the Party. That 
again shows that she has no scruples 
in politics. Patna has given her a 
very bad image and her opportunism 
has been exposed. I do not think 
that after seeing the reaction in her 
own Party she will try to repeat it at 
the Centre. Because at the Centre 
she has already made the announce¬ 
ment that she will support the Party 
that is against communalism. If she 
changes her mind she will be help¬ 
ing the Janata, or say the RSS, to 
coma back to power. Because Jag- 
jivan Ram has said that if the pre¬ 
sent Government falls then _ the 
President will have to invite him to 
explore the possibilities to form a 
Government Will she support that 
Government where the RSS will be¬ 
come a more dominant factor? If 
Jagjivan Ram becomes the Prime 
Minister — he is a person known 
for his political shrewdness — the 
biggest sufferer will be Mrs 
Gandhi’s Party. The entire harijan 
support which is today with her will 
switch over to Jagjivan Ram. If 
Babuji comes to power th?n it will 
provide the RSS with a bigger 
opportunity to spread itself and the 
real victim will be secularism and 
Mrs Gandhi will be responsible. ■ 
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PM was 


The day Chaudhury Charan Singh 
Started forming his Ministry, one 
of the first people he summoned 
was Justice H. R. Khanna, the re¬ 
tired Supreme Court judge who be¬ 
came famous for his dissenting 
judgment in the Habeas Corpus 
case. But the same evening after 
Justice Khanna was administered 
the President’s oath making him 
Union Minister of Law, Justice and 
Company Affairs, he changed his 
mind and resigned, "feeling un¬ 
easy’’. A JOY BOSE asked him 
why. 

CO ULD you tell me 

what exactly first led 

you to accepti the Law 
M/nister's post, and 
then resign only after a 

few days ? 

A . Lc\ me tell you chronologi¬ 
cally. Un the 2J>th July, 1 was at 
a marriage reception at the Ashoka 
Hotel when 1 got a message that I 
should contact the Prime Minis¬ 
ter's house. When 1 got back 
home that evening, l rang up 

Chaudhury Charan Singh’s resi- 
lenco and I was told that the Prime 
Minister wanted to see me as soon 
as was convenient to ine. So next 
day at 10 a.m., I went to see him. 
He told me, “Khanna Saab, I am 
going to make a request to you. 
Please don’t turn it down. You 
should join our Cabinet as Law Mi¬ 
nister. I and my colleagues have 
decided that you would be the best 
man”. 

I was very reluctant and firmly 
told the Prime Minister that 1 would 
not be suitable for the post since 
I was not a Member of Parliament. 
The Prime Minister, however, was 
adamant and said there were a 
number of precedents of non-MPs 
becoming Ministers in the past. Ho 
then said a number of kind and 
Mattering words to me. It is em¬ 
barrassing for me to repeat them. 
But still 1 showed reluctance. Then 
the rrime Minister said, “Khanna 
Saab, it is a matter of national 
duty, you should not shirk it". 
When he raised the point of 
national duty, I relented but all the 
same, 1 had a very uneasy feeling 
inside me. I said I wanted some 
time. But the Prime Minister said 
that the letter had been already 
typed and 1 had to be sent to the 
President immediately. The swear¬ 
ing-in ceremony was at 1.30 p.m. 
on the same day and there was no 
time at all to lose. Although 1 still 
fylt uneasy, I had no choice but to 
accept (the offer). 

When the time for the swearing- 
in ceremony came, I was so uneasy 
that it was showing on my face. So 
much so that the Prime Minister told 
me, “You look like as if you aro 
being taken to the slaughter 
house." Anyway I took the oath, 
but the more I thought of my deci¬ 
sion, the more uneasy I became. On 


adamant 


the same night, I drafted my re¬ 
signation letter. I showed this 
letter to two legal luminaries the 
views of whom I do not want to 
mention and both of them approv¬ 
ed of the letter. Meanwhile there 
was already a controversy over my 
taking the oath as Law Minister 
and whatever misgivings I had 
earlier about joining the Cabinet 
now grew tq a firm conviction that 
I should resign which I did on the 
2nd August. 

0 ' Hid you meet the Prime Mi¬ 
nister again? 

A: Yes. A few days after 1 

sent in my resignation 1 met the 
Prime Minister and he said, 
“Khanna Saab you are too good.” 

Q: What were the exact reasons 
for your resignation so soon after 
becoming Mmisler ? 

A : It’s difficult to express 
(them). I felt uneasy. I thought 
that it might be misconstrued. I 
should not get myself aligned 
with any particular group in the 
present political atmosphere. As I told 
you earlier, I was in any case hesi¬ 
tant from before and after I found 
myself a centre of controversy, I just 
felt that I had to resign. 

Q : Don’t you think that His 
same logic applies to Justice Kacker 
who became Law Minister after 
you ? 

A : l wouldn't like to comment 
on that. It’s his personal decision. 

0 : Do you think it is unprinci¬ 
pled for a member of the judiciary 
to join politics? 

A : Well, a. sitting judge should¬ 
n’t dabble in politics but if the per¬ 
son has ceased t lo be in office, I 
don't sec anything wrong. There 
have been a number of instances of 
former luminaries of the judiciary 
joining politics both in this country 
and abroad. Mr Chagia and Jus¬ 
tice Hcgdc are good examples, and 
in the United States of America 
Justice Hughes actually ran for the 
Presidency, lost and then became 
Secretary of State. He later be¬ 
came Chief Justice, and was known 
as one of the finest Chief Justices 
of that country. 

Q : Then if in principle you 
don't think there is anything wrong 
with an ex-judge becoming a mi¬ 
nister, what are your reasons? 

A : Some of the things that have 
been happening in the national 
scene recently would make one feel 
very unhappy. I just don't want to 
be aligned with any particular 
group. I am not saying that any 
particular group is responsible for 
what has bdten happening. Pleaso 
don’t get me wrong. I just don’t 
want to raise any controversy. 

Q : Were the Special Courts <t 
factor in your resignation T 
A : No, the question of Special 
Courts did not come up even once 
in my discussions with the Prime 
Minister.* • 




-The Government 
goes on forever 




HEN Morarji Dcsai even¬ 
tually resigned as Prime 
Ministei, many people ex¬ 
pressed the spirited hope 
i that the fad of prohibition 
would now be a thine ol the past. 
Soule members ot the new Govern- 
.merit also rekindled this hope. 1 wau¬ 
led to keep it a secret, but now I 
want to share it with everybody : 
JtVVhen wc do start drinking publicly 
my toasts would invariably be to In¬ 
dian Democracy. 

The only thing which has emerged 
with honour out of the recent politi¬ 
cal crises is Indian Democracy. We 
have, haven’t we, always wanted to 
put our own Indian stamp on every¬ 
thing that we have imported? We 
have succeeded in doing so. In this 
context I mean Indian Democracy. 

As in the past, it has once again 
been given to the foreign Press to 
talk about this great phenomenon 
and congratulate us. Our Press got 
bogged down in the day-to-day cover¬ 
age of the events and missed the 
long-term significance of the political 
developments. Our Press was busy 
moaning and lamenting and cursing 
‘ our politicians. Wc have reached an 
all-time low. was the general refrain. 

I don’t agree. In mv view we reach¬ 
ed an all-time high. This was our fin¬ 
est hour. I don’t have the politicians 
in mind, though they played their 
assigned and inevitable role. I don’t 
praise, nor do I condemn them. 

But I have the highest word of 
praise for our institutions which have 
stood the test of time. They did not 
let us down in this moment of supre¬ 


me crisis. And vet nobody has 
thought it fii to write about them. 
Since our inslitutions are young wc 
haven’t vet established that healthy 
respect for them. And when we talk 
of democracy we conjure up images 
nt pohtiii.ms in our minds. Democra¬ 
cy is not to be equaled with politi¬ 
cians, even though the thought has 
been expressed that our democracy 
is of the politicians, bv the politicians 
and for the politicians. Almost every 
system would prefer to call itself de¬ 
mocratic. Even Idi Amin of Uganda 
was proud of his democracy. Dicta¬ 
tors and fascists swear by democra¬ 
cy. 

But we must notice the essential 
difference. Ours is a parliamentary 
system of government, so it is a par¬ 
liamentary democracy. Here, it isn’t 
the politicians, but the system, the 
institutions, which are supreme. 

When the high drama of the poli¬ 
ticos was being staged in Delhi, al¬ 
most endlessly, the normal life of 
the people didn’t come to an end. 
Our Government offices were func¬ 
tioning normally—well, normally 
they are slow anywav — and people 
were getting their day-to-day work 
done. Except for three or four days 
when water was not flowing in the 
taps, essential servires were running 
to the normal schedule. I said nor¬ 
mal because it is normal for electric 
supply to be erratic. The trains were 
running, and so were the planes— 
somebody remarked to me that the 
Indian Airlines services were more 
dependable during the political crisis. 
The shops were open and people were 



getting their grains and cereals and 
fruits and vegetables. The hawkers 
were continuing with their daily 
rounds. Everything seemed normal, 
except the behaviour of the politi¬ 
cians. 

Again, three cheers for Indian 
Democracy. Our institutions have 
survived the stresses and strains im¬ 
posed upon them by the politicians 
who, let us not forget, arc a built- 
in and most vital part of the total 
system as we are practising it. This 
is the kind of democracy we wanted 
and have now firmly embedded in 
our native soil. 

Some of , the foreigners in India 
who watched the drama by the 
minute, blow bv blow, wondered 
how it could all go on for so long; 
without . any intervention. Some of 
our own‘people wondered too. They 
asked: "What is the Army doing?’* 
They thought the Army would, or 
should have normally intervened and 
taken over. Mavbc in other countries 
where democracy is cast in a diffe¬ 
rent mould, not here. Wc have our 
basic vtreneth which is our institm 
tions. We have nurtured them all 
these years, despite the inevftablir 
wavward doings of our politicians, 
In the situation that prevailed if the 
Armv had struck we would have gone 
hack to where we started — thirtv- 
two years ago t There would have 
been no difference between us abd 
the myriad tin-pot dictatorships. 

We should thank our nation’s 
stars, not the politicians, since thev 
were mere instruments in it, for all 
that has hapDened. It has been a 
blessing in disguise. We subjected 
our systems to severe strains and 
came out triumphantly. Thp strains 
were such that the outside world 
thought ihev would strangle our 
voting democracy. Some of them had 
perhaps written the obituary. 

The youth of our democracy is one 
of our -great advantages, which is 
also why many countries in the world 
are jealous of us. We have acquired 
new experiences in the last two to 
three years which took other coun¬ 
tries centuries to get. We have 
matured considerably in this short 
span of time. We have built up new 
conventions, for they are the very 
essence of a parliamentary demo¬ 
cracy. The British took centuries fo 
build such conventions. 

How long can we go on quoting 
from May’s Parliamentary Practice 
when we are suddenly confronted 
with a political crisis? We must have 
our own native solutions to our pro¬ 
blems.This is precisely what we have 
been busy doing in the recent past. 
Destiny has been kind to us. Our 
people wfere getting restless and los¬ 
ing faith in the system. Then, mer¬ 
cifully, came all the machinations of 
the politicians, menacingly wanting 
to tear everything apart. 

But the patient, Indian Democracy, 
not only survived and lived, but 
started throbbing vigorously again. 
In the process, it also acquired roots 
among the ordinary people which it 
didn’t have before. Cheers again t6 
its vigour, long life and prosperity. 

AJIT S. GOPAL 
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ITDC/CAS-131-0 


\fou’d think a Kashmir 
holiday ends with Srinagar, 
Gulmarg and Pahalgam. 

But that’s just the beginning. 

There's a whole world of undiscovered valleys and snow¬ 
capped mountains. Rippling streams and flowering meadows. 
There's such a lot to discover. Such a lot to do. Water-ski, 
swim, fish, trek, ride. 

There are golden meadows at Yusmarg and Sonmarg. * 
Achabal for chinar groves.and fountains. Sunshine springs at 
Kokernag and Verinag. Delightful pine forests at Khilanmarg. 
Magical lakes at Wular and Manaabal.Martand and Avantipur 


for ancient ruins. 



lasbal.Martand and Avantipur 

Picnic paradises at Kud, 
Batote and Patnitop. The 
lonely moonland, Ladakh. 

So don't go away, just 
seeing Srinagar, Gulmarg 
and Pahalgam. You’d have 
missed seeing the real 
Kashmir. 


Bring your family and your budget along. 

You can spend Rs. 300 a day. Or just 30. 
Without missing out on anything. Accommodation 
is good and plentiful. Direct flights operate 
from Delhi to Jammu and Srinagar. 

State transport buses and taxis ply upto Srinagar. 

Your travel agent or 
nearest tourist office will '-s 
tell you when, where and 
how to c[o on the holiday 


\bur kind of holiday. ^ 
On yourkind of budget. 


H 

JAK TOURISM 


For further information' 
contact Tourist Officer. 
J & K Government: 

New Delhi 
Chandralok Building 
36 Janpath 
Tel 3453 7 3 ' 

Bombay 

129 Manakjee Wadia Bldg. 

M.G. Road 

Tel 273830 

Ahmedabad 

Airlines House 

Lai Darwaza 

Tel 20473 

Calcutta 

12 Chowringhae 

Tel 233268 

Hyderabad 

Room No. 30 

Lai Bahadur Stadium 

Amrltaar 

2 Court Road 











SPECIAL REPORT 


Bitter dowry 


Young brides are being burnt because their fathers 
have not been able to pay sufficient dowries. MAN- 
DIRA PURIE reports on the evils of the system. 


M ADAN Lai Bcdi, Section Officer 
in ■the Delhi Milk Scheme hi.d 
| grand plans for his doe-eyed daugh¬ 
ter, Kanchcn. With the help of the 
Hindustan 'Itmes matrimonial column. 
Jitcndra Chopra, 27, and Kanchcn! 
24, were married on February 28, 
1078. Kanchen bore him a child, 
brought home Rs 780 per month as 
a stenographer in the Union Public 
Service Commission and stoically 
accepted his beatings. On June 2d, 
1979, she died of severe burns. 

Kanchen’s was just one more name 
added to the long list of innocent 
young girls who have been victims 
of the characteristic Indian greed 
for more dowry. The avaricious atti¬ 
tude of the majority of Indian 
society which docs not hesitate to 
take another human life for some 
more goodies—namely scooters, refr¬ 
igerators and television sets—rellccts 
the degenerated system of values that 
has taken over. 

In spite of Kanchcn pleading be¬ 
fore her parents that she could not 
bear to live another minute in her 
husband's house in Patel Nagar, 
Delhi, she could not bet saved. On 
June 27, Jitendra forced his wife 
vanchen to return home, as he pro¬ 
mised to make amends. Kanchen’s 
brother Sunil, was slightly apprehen¬ 
sive as tempers were soaring high, 
so he decided to accompany them 
home. As they entered their Patel 
Nagar house, Sunil says that Jitendra 
began assaulting Kanchen. Worried 
about his sister's safety, Sunil then 
proceeded to the Patel Nagar police 
station where Chandcr Badan Singh, 
SHO, refused to make a diary. An 
hour and half later, Kanchen’s pa 
rents were informed that she had 
been admitted into the Emergency 
ward in Ram Manohar Lohia hospi¬ 
tal with severe bums. She died at 
7.30 p.m. on June 28 while her hus¬ 
band sipped tea in the hallway, un¬ 
perturbed. None of the in laws 
accompanied Kanchcn's charred re¬ 
mains to the cremation ground. 

At first, the case was registered 
as suicide but, at Mr Bedi’s insis¬ 
tence it was changed to murder, the 
SHO was transferred and the case 
handed over to the Special Cell under 
-nspector Om Dutt. Bcdi mumbled 
tearfully: "Our customs are such that 
it is not proper for a girl to leave her 
husband’s home. We kept hoping she 
would settle down...The SHO even 
weint so far as to insist that the 



Kanchcn Chopra (nee Bedi) 


Chopra family was innocent. They 
-must have bribed him.’ 

This is the plight of the, few 
fathers of victims who have had the 
courage to register a complaint Re¬ 
cently, the ex Home Minister, H. M. 
Palcl,said in the Lok Sabha that 
only 9 out of 99 cases registered 
in a particular area could be sub¬ 
stantiated due to lack of evidence. 
There being no category of dowry 
deaths, most of the cases are usu¬ 
ally lumped together with suicides 
and accidental deaths. A glance at 
two of the FI Rs listed in one of 
the police memos sent to the Home 
Ministry in response to the various 


queries raised in Parliament explains 
the situation to some extent. 

—Case FIR No. 400 dared 28.4.77 w/s 
302 JPC P.S. Gandhi Nagar , Delhi. 
The above mentioned case was 
registered on the complaint of Shri 
Puran Lai that his daughter Smt. 
Laxmi Guddo was murdered by her 
husband and her in-laws because he 
could not pay the required amount 
of dowry. During investigation these 
allegations could not bo substantia¬ 
ted and it was found to be a case of 
suicide. The case was finally cance¬ 
lled. 

—Cos* FIR No. 196 dated 19.5.77 u/s 
502 I PC P.S. Najafgarh. . 

In this case Shri Suraj Bhan repor¬ 
ted that his sister Rajbala was mur¬ 
dered by her in-laws because their 
demand for Rs 40,000 as dowry could 
not be met by him. During investi¬ 
gations it was established that the 
deceased had committed suicide on 
19.5.77 and accordingly the cast* was 
sent as untraccd. 

“Since dowry is not a cognizable 
offence, it is impossible to penalize 
everyone for being responsible for 
the girl's suicide.” Kiran Bcdi, Deputy 
Commissioner of Police, Delhi, said, 
"ft is altogether a hopeless situation. 
Even after the Bill is amended, it 
wilt be often impossible to prove the 
wife-burning case as murder, unless 
the wife issues a statement in her 
dying declaration to that effect, or 
we have first hand witnesses to the 
event.” According to Kiran Bcdi 
there was so much ignorance in the 
minds pf the people that they kept 
blaming the police. “The police can¬ 
not do anything unless they have 
enough evidence,” she said. As to 
how she felt the problem could be 
dealt with, Kiran Bedi emphatically 
declared : "These women’s organiza¬ 
tions should deal with the problem 
at the root level. They should go 
from house to house and bring 
about social awareness instead of 
being such busy-bodies." 

The Anti Dowry Act of 1961, has 
so many loopholes in it that it may 
as well be non-existent, said Lotika 
Sarkar, well-known professor of law 
and member of the Committee on 
the Status of Women. “It reflects 
the feeling of the society to that 
offence. The shameful part is that in 
1955,56 during Parliamentary deba¬ 
tes on the Hindu Marriage Act and 
Hindu Succession Act, women’s orga¬ 
nisations played . a key role. They 
were constantly referred to as a 
force to reckon with. Now, leave 
alone working together, I would be 
happy if the so-called socially com¬ 
mitted women’s organisations did 
anv work at all." 

T HE Committee on the Status of 
Women finally submitted its report 
to the Government in 1975. But, 
when they first started their research 
dowry was the last thing on their 
minds. In fact they do not even 
have all-India statistics as their 
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questionnaire laid greater stress on 
other issues like family planning, 
adult education and work situations 
for women. Now. however, it is at 
their instance that the Act is being 
amended. The Report said : “We are 
compelled to record our finding that 
the Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 pass¬ 
ed with the ostensible purpose of 
curbing this evil, if not of eradicat¬ 
ing it .has signally failed, to achieve 
its purpose. In spite of the rapid 
growth of this practice, there are no 
cases registered under this Act.” 

Before finalizing the provision of 
the proposed amending Bill, the Gov¬ 
ernment has ascertained the views 
of the State Governments and obta¬ 
ined their concurrence. The Indian 
Council for Social Science Research 
has been asked to study the problem 
by investigating the alleged murders 
as well as assess the extent to which 
the practice prevails. The State 
Governments have also been asked 
to identify organisations campaign¬ 
ing against dowry so that the Centre 
can assist them.. 

The punishment for violating the 
1961 Dowry Act is a fine of Rs 5.000 
and six months’ imprisonment. Now, 
the punishment, sources believe, will 
be increased to two years’ rigorous 
imprisonment. Nirmala Buch. joint 
secretary in the Ministry of Social 
Welfare in charge of Women Affairs, 
said the new Bill will also seek to 
check the display of gifts as well as 
ostentatious marriages. The Com¬ 
mittee of Women has also recom¬ 
mended that there should be a limit 
of Rs 500 on gifts for the bridegroom 
and his parents, and that the gifts 
for the bride should not exceed a 


Statewise distribution 

of suicides in 

1974 





Total 

Women Men 

West Bengal 

8,904 

4,369 

4,535 

Madras 

5,407 

1,809 

3,598 

Delhi 

164 

71 

93 

Pondicherry 

260 

120 

140 

Bangalore 

483 

169 

314 

Kanpur 

89 

63 

26 

Hyderabad 

227 

114 

113 

Bombay 

Calcutta 

144 

53 

91 

(Metropolitan 

area) 

37 

15 

22 

Total : 46,008 suicides 

18,217 

females 



27,791 males 

Reason for death 


Male 

Female 

1. Dread of disease 

4,459 

2.148 

2. Inlaw problems 

1.808 

2,140 

3, Love Affairs 


1,348 

1,199 

4. Spouse problems 

950 

1,453 

5. Poverty 


1.234 

466 

Means of Suicide 


Male 

Female 

Poison 


7,281 

5,429 

Fire 


1,039 

1,725 

Railway line 


1.928 

646 

Drowning 


3,861 

4.091 

Hanging 


5,913 

2,517 
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prescribed amount The Bill will 
also provide for summary trials, 
Which requires that the case be com¬ 
pleted within two months. 

Lieutenant Governor D. H Kohli 
has had Special Cells set up in Delhi 
Police that will deal exclusively with 
suspected dowry murders to expedite 
the investigation. “The law itself is 
not enough,” said Mr Kohli. “but it 
must be exercised to its full extent 
in cases of this nature.” Currently 
the case* of suspected dowry deaths 
are treated along with other cases 
and since cognizable offences get 
priority, the staff of the police station 
cannot give dowry deaths their im¬ 
mediate time and attention. The 
officials in the Special Cells will work 
closely with lawyers and social work¬ 
ers to achieve a better understanding 
of the situation. The Committee of 
Women has also suggested the sett¬ 
ing up of family courts like in Japan, 
where matrimonial disputes could be 
sorted out in an informal atmosphere 

An obvious assumption is that the 
educated sections of society have 
greater social awareness and there¬ 
fore do not believe in the practice 
of dowrv. This assumption is a 
total fallacy. The higher the educa¬ 
tion ot the bridegroom, the higher 
the demand of dowry. The price tags 
run somewhat like this—Rs 1,00,000 
or over for an IAS and IPS officer iu 
addition to a car, refrigerator and 
television set,etc. Those employed In 
gazetted posts in the State Service 
and medical and engineering students 
expect up to Rs 75,000. Employed 
engineers and doctors are. known to 
ask for anything between Rs 50,000 
and Rs 1.00.000 in addition to a car 
and television set The Government 
inserted a new clause in the Civil 
Service (Conduct) Rules, 1964, declar¬ 
ing that any Central Government 
employee found taking or giving 
dowry would be subject to discipli¬ 
nary action. 

Survevs conducted so far have re¬ 
vealed that the dowry problem is 
most acute in Punjab, Haryana and 
Delhi. According to police reports. 


In 1975',' 500 women were burnt to 
death in Delhi—almost a woman 
every day. In 1978 there were 200 
such cases. According to Subhadr* 
Butalia of the Sree Sangharsh 
Samiti, of these 200 cases registered 
only 9 could be substantiated. In 
Punjab , between 1974 and 1978, 61 
married women were driven to 
suicide, or murdered due to their in¬ 
ability to deliver an adequate dowry. 
Of these 35 were murders and 2b 
suicides. In the South, tbe offer and 
acceptance of dowry is fairly com¬ 
mon in Tamil Nadu but not in Kerala. 
In the Saurashtra region of Gujarat 
dowry is a fairly common matrimo¬ 
nial practice. 

The amendment of the Bill Is a good 
beginning, but mbst women actively 
involved in combating the problem 
said the experience of the Sharda 
Act, which prescribed a minimum 
age for the marriage of girls should 
do away with any illusions over the 
effectiveness of what is stamped on 
legal paper. Reality stands in 
“burning” contrast to the law. Unless 
there is an immediate, overall change 
in the value systems in our society 
it is unlikely that an amendment in 
the dowry Bill will make anycreal 
difference. Mothers-in-law and hus¬ 
bands will continue to burn, poison, 
drown and hang the brides without 
batting an eyelid, unless the cases 
can be substantiated and the guilty 
persons convicted. .Said Subhadra 
Butalia vehemently: "We will take / 
the battle to the streets and lynch- 
and kill the people if that is the only ' 
way to teach them a lesson. They 
cannot keep getting away with 
murders.” ■ 


Statewise distribution 

of suicides in 

1976 





ToUl 

Women 

Men 

West Bengal 

7,665 

3,746 

3,919 

Madras 

4,822 

1,942 

2,880 

Delhi 

240 

105 

135 

Pondicherry 

228 

85 

143 

Bangalore 

323 

139 

184 

Kanpur 

39 

20 

19 

Hyderabad 

103 

48 

55 

Bombay * 

209 

86 

123 

Calcutta 




(Metropolitan 




area) 

44 

17 

27 



female 

male 

Total 

41,415 

17,373 

24,042 

Reason for death 1978 




Male Female 

Inlaw problems 


1,609 

2,157 

Dread of disease 

4,684 

3,405 

Fight with Spouse 

1,035 

1,553 

Poverty 


1,033 

495 

Love Affairs 


1,130 

1,099 

Mians of suicide 




Male Femak 

1. Hanging 


5,135 

2,566 

2. Drowning 


3,854 

3.866 

3. Poison 


6,811 

5,662 

4. Fire 


1.084 

1,719 

5. Railways 


2,007 

563 
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When I buy a cigarette i expect 
a taste that goes beyo-a the rest 
This cigarette has ail We taste. . 

all the way —and the av is Kmgsize. 

I m sure of my o'A ' si ie — and this is it. 

Four Square. Ke'as.ze 

FOUR SQUARE KINGS 

All the taste, all the way 

Indies largest selling kingsizefilter cigarettesl 
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Sideshow of 
Vietnam War 

Cambodia's 

nightmare 




Few mouCT-n statesmen have achieved the worldly 
success of Dr Henry Kissinger. First as Nixon’s Natio¬ 
nal Security Adviser, then as his Secretary of Stale, 
Kissinger —shuttfmg between crises, conjuring solutions 
where others found deadlock—became a media super 
star. ('Power 1 , he said, ‘is an aphrodisiac 1 .) His repula 
t ion, and the glamour of his Nobel Peace Prize, survived 
Nixon’s ruin, and Kissinger appears as one of tfie West’s 
prime oracles, expounding to reverent! interviewers hrs 
thesis that diplomacy flourishes through secrecy, ruth- 
lessness and the subordination of means to ends. The 
chorus of his admireis drowns those asserting that His. 
singer’s ‘solutions ’—in Cyprus, Southern Africa, the Mid 
die East. Indo-Chma—have ilismt equated, often bloodily, 
as rapidly as they were assembled. 

Now a young English reporter, WILLIAM SHAW- 
CROSS, has tackled the Kissinger legend head-on, in a 
remarkable book called Sideshow, which has produced 
a nationwide impact m America. Using records un¬ 
earthed by the Freedom of Information Ad \ Shaw cross 
anatomises the policy which Kissinger and his master 
Nixon imposed on Cambodia —‘ sideshow’ was their rmr 
contemptuous label for the nation which they visited 
with Hie most destructive bombardment in the history 
of aerial warfare. Having built their policy upon the 
fantasy that a mortal blow might be dealt to Vietnam 
by attacking Cambodia, Nixon and Kissinger usurped to 
themselves the war making powers which the US Con¬ 
stitution reserves to Congress—thus covertly extending 
a war which they claimed in public to be ending. To 
keep their gigantic bombing campaign secret, they so 
far subverted the command-structure oj the USAF that 
(in one officer's words) anyone who ‘could have, pun¬ 
ched the night button mho the right spot ... could have 
had us bombing China’. Overall, Shawcross depicts the 
world’s most powerful democracy in the temporary grip 
of men to whom neither legal nor moral restraint te were 
meaningful, and shows how the consuming scandal of 
Watergate grew from the Cambodian ‘sideshow’: Camba 
din, he says, ‘was not a mistake; was a crime.’ 

America’s society, of course, recovered. Cambodia’s 
did noh Shawcross shows how Nixon and Kissinger’s 
violation of Cambodian neutrality produced the night 
mare conditions for the emergence of the Khmer Rouge. 
Sideshow » a long, heavily-documented book —m the 
judgement of General James M. Gavin it is 'the first 
truly significant book about our Vietnam involvemenF- 
and almost Impossible tc serialise hi the conventional 
manner. Here, ts the first of two articles based or, 
Shawcross** work. 





S T THE beginning of the Seventies, Cambodia < 
under Prince Sihanouk was a relatively peace¬ 
ful part of a troubled world. ‘Relatively is 
the important term: Shaweross does not 

_I idealise the society which has been destroyed. 

[t was not a democracy: Sihanouk presided feudally 
over Cambodia from 1941 to 1970, as King, Chief of 
State, Prince, Prime Minister, head of the main political 
movement, jazz-band leader, magazine editor, film 
director and gambling concessionaire, attempting to 
unite in his rule the unfamiliar concepts of Buddhism, 
socialism and democracy. He would not tolerate criti¬ 
cism or dissent, and he treated his aides as flunkies. His 
speech was high-pitched and idiosyncratic, and his state¬ 
ments were frequently ambiguous. 

At the same time he had enormous political skill, 
charm, tenacity and intelligence. He exploited all these 
qualities in the interests of one overriding cause — the 
preservation of Cambodia's peace and its independence 
from further encroachments by its neighbours. Cambodia 
is roughly the size of England and Wales, and in Siha¬ 
nouk’s time it supported its five million people in, by 
Asian standards, abundance. But one of the Prince’s 
qualities was to be aware of the fragility of Cambodia’s 
poise. The visitor’s impression true as far as it went, 
was of fecundity and greenness, of chocolate-brown water¬ 
ways and buffalo steaming gently in the heat, with small 
boys or large white birds perched on their backs. But 
in its raw state, the area is hostile: unless the intricate 
irrigation works are preserved seasonally receding waters 
leave stagnant swamps as well as fertilised soil, and no 
adequate crop can be produced for the population. Just 
as the balance of land and water is delicate, Cambodia’s 
national existence depends on preserving a space between 
the ambitions of the greater nations of South-East Asia, 
especially the Vietnamese and the Thais. And always, 
under the surface lay the fierce traditions of the Cambo¬ 
dians’ own history, going back to the brilliant but violent 
civilisation of Angkor. 

Sihanouk, having won independence from the French, 
was determined to maintain a poliey of ‘extreme neutra¬ 
lity’, exploiting in the name of Cambodian survival the 
ambitions and the weaknesses of his more powerful 
neighbours, and of their still more powerful Soviet 
Chinese and American backers. The ambition displeased 
Richard Nixon as early as 1953, when he visited Indo 
China as Vice-President. In 1959, a Pentagon report on 
titled Psychological Operations: Cambodia deplored the 
condition n{ the Cambodian people. Thev could not be 
easily panicked, their horizon', were limited to village 
pagoda and forest, they respected their Government, 
they knew of no o'her countries, they feared ghosts and., 
in short “they cannot be counted on to act in any posi¬ 
tive wav for the benefit of US aims and policies". 

1MERICAN impatience with Sihanouk grew 
throughout the Sixties, as Amctica became 
more deeply embroiled in the Vietnam wat 
The North Vietnamese made use of Cainbn 

_Idia’s eastern territories to send supplies to 

the battle in South Vietnam, and they made for them¬ 
selves ‘sanctuaries' inside the Cambodian border, into 
which they could flee from American firepower. Sihanouk 
had neither the means, nor in reality the desire, to pre¬ 
vent these incursions, and lie chose to turn a blind eye 
to them. Gradually, American military commanders per 
suaded themselves that there must bq a great Victna 
mese headquarters—‘COSVN’—just across [he border in 
Cambodia, and if only they could unleash their power 
against it, their difficulties would be over. 

But under Lyndon Johnson, even afier the dreadful 
provocation of the 196(1 Tot offensive, the matter did not 
go beyond impatience. Chester Bowles, US Ambassador 
to India, had certainly told Sihanouk that he must ex¬ 
pect occasional American attacks upon Vietnamese 
troops in Cambodia. But the war was not to be widened 
through any systematic assault on Cambodian neutrality. 

Then, on February 9, 1969, just one month utter 
Richard ^ixon's inauguration. General Creighton Abrams 
cabled to Washington from Vietnam that ‘recent informa¬ 
tion. developed 1 from photo reconnaissance... gives us 
hard intelligence on COSVN HQ facilities in Base Area 
353’, an area of Thick canopy jungle’ straddling the 
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border north of Tay Ninh City. He requested permis¬ 
sion to attack it, and in Washington the request was 
i passed to Henry Kissinger, the new President’s newly 
appointed National Security Adviser. 

Shawcross reminds us that in those days Kissinger's 
one-time academic colleagues from Harvard were still 
slightly surprised that he had made it to the White 
House. He had, after all. publicly stated that Nixon was 
‘unfit to be President’. However, Sideshow also reminds 
us, with evidence drawn from a rather later period, that 
Kissinger’s attitudes to the great have always been flexi¬ 
ble. In March 1976 the retired Nixon wrote a report 
for President Ford on a trip be made to China, and a 
tape exists of Kissinger discussing it with his old boss. 
‘Mr President’, said Kissinger, ‘I wanted you to know I 
have read the report and find it very fascinating... 1 
thought you were very, very clever,’ 

Nixon recounted what he had told the Chinese 
about Taiwan. 

‘I thought you are very, very good on this’, Kissin- 
f ger replied. And when Nixon mentioned discussions on 
SALT, Kissinger said: 'I thought that was very clever.' 

Loyalty to an old bass fallen on hard times? Shortly 
afterwards, the same leaked tape records Kissinger talk¬ 
ing to Nelson Rockefeller: ’. . 1 have read the Nixon re¬ 
port on his trip now. He is such an egomaniac. All he 
wrote was—’ 

‘—his memoirs ’, interjected Rockefeller. 

‘Just what he Said. Nothing what the Chinese said.. 
A fascinating account of himself ’ 

‘I love it...’ responded Rockefeller, the new Vice 
President—Kissinger's new boss. 

The incident illustrates Shawcross’ contention that 
Kissinger rose in large part through a capacity to feed 
Richard Nixon's almost insatiable desire for flattery— 
though he relieved his feelings in private by describing 
Nixon as a ’meatball mind’. 

Kissinger appreciated that Nixon enjoyed foreign 
affairs: unlike domestic policy', which involved difficult 
h decision-making and regular frustration of the Presiden¬ 
tial will, it manifested itself as rambling chat sessions, in 
which the intellectual Kissinger deferred to everv Nixon 
apothegm, And Kissinger's most considerable bureaucratic 
achievement was to modify Washington’s decision-making 
structure so that in foreign policy the Presidents fiat 
could go virtually unchecked 

This was done by making the National Security 
Council (NSO run bv Kissinger himself, the sole cha¬ 
nnel by which policy-studies could be sent up to the 
President, and the sole channel by which decisions 
could be filtered down. -Shawcross quotes an aide to 
whom Kissinger showed the complex paperwork of this 
system just before Nixon approved it: 'Whatever hap 
pened to the Secretary of State?’ 

The answer, of course, was that the post became 
unimportant until Kissinger subsumed i; to himself. 
Equally, the scheme cut out the Secretary ot Defence 
and many other checks and balances. 

So Kissinger’s deference to Presidential authority 
was combined with an immense appetite tor power of 
his own: it was also combined with a radically pessi¬ 
mistic, Manichean view of the wqrld, in which initia¬ 
tive and energy was all on the side of the Soviets, be¬ 
cause of their greater moral toughness,, greater readi¬ 
ness to run risks both physical and moral.’ The Russians 
were ‘iron-nerved’, they analysed events with a ruthless 
objectivity, they conceptualised the world more subtly 
than Western politicians. American methods of policy¬ 
making were inadequate to confront them, for all the 
military forces America might possess. 

The problem lay in the fact that there were res¬ 
traints on the use of all this seemingly endless force, 
a frustration expressed under the Johnson administration 
by another academic-turned-statesman, Walt Rostow: ‘We 
are the greatest power in the world—if we behave like 
it.’ To Nixon and Kissinger ‘behaving like it’ meant 
disposing of restraint: in the President’s words ‘the 
real possibility of irrational US aclion is essential to 
the US/Sovict relationship.’ Threat, he told H.R. (Bob) 
Haldeman, was the key: ‘...I call it the Madman Theory. 
Bob. I want the North Vietnamese to believe I’ve rea¬ 
ched the point where I might do anything to stop the 



Prince Sihanouk 


war We’ll just slip the word to them that ‘for God’s 
sake, vou know, Nixon is obsessed about Communism. 
We can't restrain him when he’s angry—and he has his 
hand on the nuclear button’—and Ho Chi Minh himself 
will be in Paris in two davs begging for peace. A prob¬ 
lem with this theory, Shawcross observes, is that repu¬ 
tations for irrationality have to be established, and this 
can onlv be done bv irrational actions. Unluckily for 
Cambodia General Abrams’ bombing proposal provided 
an excellent opportunity to put the Madman Theory 
into practice. 

MER1CAN commanders had proposed the 
bombing of the North Vietnamese and Viet 
Cong 'sanctuaries’ when they first began to 
grow up inside Cambodia. But the Pentagon 

_I under Lyndon Johnson replied that 'in the 

light of the prevailing political and diplomatic environ¬ 
ment, the President did not approve the operation for 
execution...' Johnson thought any military advantage 
would be irrelevant beside the domestic upheaval it 
would cause. He had, of course, obtained his own autho¬ 
rity for military operations in Indo-China by presenting 
Congress with some rather dubious assertions about 
North Vietnamese aggression (the ‘Tonkin GulF incident). 
But the idea of undertaking an act of war against a neu¬ 
tral country in total secrecy—as Nixon and Kissinger 
were to do—did not occur to him. 

Some of Shawcross' most striking passages concern 
this weird military adventure. The aircraft used, eight- 
engined B 52s carrying 30 tons of bombs apiece, were for 
Ihe most part based at Guam, from which they regularly 
flew ‘Arclight’ strikes against targets in Vienam Attack¬ 
ing ai night, without opposition, they bombed ‘blind’ on 
co-ordinates provided by ground radar controllers, who 
counted down ea’h bombardier to the target with the 
words ‘Five-tour-three-two-one-hack!’ On March 17, 1969, 
after General Abrams had received from Washington the 
message ‘Execute Operation Breakfast’, the pilots and 
navigators of a proportion of the crews about to take off 
from Guam were taken aside and warned that over Viet 
nam they would be diverted by special and unfamiliar 
co-ordinates. These they were not to discuss with anyone 
else. 

As night fell over Indo-China, day was beginning in 
Washington. In his basement office in the White House. 
Kissinger was talking with Morton Halperin, a young 
political scientist who had helped him devise the National 
Security Council scheme. Colonel Alexander Haig, entered 
and handed Kissinger a paper. Kissinger smiled, turned 
to Halperin and said that the US had bombed a base in 
Cambodia and tbe first bombdamaged assessment showed 
that the attack had set off many secondary explosions. 
Halperin, who knew nothing of BREAKFAST or of the 
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scale of the whole MENU campaign which was beginning 
that day, replied non-committally. Scauely anyone knew 
about the attack, said Kissinger. No one else must know. 

It was, oi course, fantastical to suppose that even in 
rural Asia physical destruction on the Arclight scale 
CWlld be accomplished in secrecy—and by the forces of 
^ democratic society. Shortly after the raids began, the 

• pilot of a Forward Air Control (FAC) plane was sitting 

• out in the evening near An Loc, a few miles from the 
Cambodian border. 'We saw beacons going overhead to 

• the West’, said Captain Gerald Greven latei We saw the 
flames in the distance and the ticmbhng ol the ground 
from wha' appeared to be B-52 strikes'. He was mu pri¬ 
sed because lie knew no taigets in that area Next da\ 
he flew to find the craters, and ‘to mv astonishment 
they were on the West side ot the ii\er sepaiating ihe 
borders of South Vietnam and Cambodia' linpiesM*d b\ 
the scale ot destruction, Greven inquired with An sup¬ 
port headqu.ii tors, and was told with a slight snnh\ that 
obviously nn ‘maps were in erroi” (Eventually Greven 
decided to inform Congress of his observation 

jt-’lER secrecy was blown, Nixon and Kissinger 
claimed that the areas bombed weie not 
known to have any population except Viei- 
namesc troops. Shawi ross piovv* the untruth 

_lot this by citing a memorandum trom the 

Joint Chiefs of Stalf in which all the MENU areas were 
described. 

BREAM A.S l ii.se It t untamed 13 villages within its 25 
square kilometres, and had an estimated population ot 
1.010 Cambodians. LAjNCH in wild countiv neai the Lao¬ 
tian boidu, contained perhaps toil Cambodians. SNACK 
con.aim'd one village and about 303 Cambodians. DINN- 
LK 770, and DES.SLR'l 120. llle Joint Chiefs i Ijinied that 
Cambodian casualties would be ‘minimal', but acknow 
lodged that such cab ulations were 'tenuous at best’ and 
that some Cambodian casualties would be sustained’ — 
all the more so because ot the effect of surprise, and the 
absence ol Vretiiainese-styk: shelters among a population 
with no experience ol being bombed. 

Ihe Chiefs deployed some scruples; base areas 704. 


354 and 707. which had sizable concentrations of Cam¬ 
bodian civil ot military population (sizable perhaps be¬ 
ing more than BREAKFAST’S 1,600) weren’t recom¬ 
mended for attack. Such hesitancy was not shared in the 
Wtiite House which listed Area 704 as SUPPER, and 
otdered in all 247 bombing missions against it. 

The Secretary ol the Air Force was not informed of 
the raids, nor was the Chief of Stall of the Air Force, 
mu the Cambodian desk officers on Creighton Abrams' 
intelligence staff, nor the Office of Strategic Research 
and Anal\sis. No Congressional Committees were infor¬ 
med that the President was carrying war into a third 
country whose borders he had promised publicly to res¬ 
iled (although some sympathetic Congressmen were 
piivunly informed). An elaborate system of dual repor¬ 
ting was required to maintain this secrecy. 

Both ground radar controllers in Vietnam, and B-52 
aircrew operating from Guam, Okinawa or Thailand had 
to till in poststrike reports for 'normal' raids against 
Vietnamese targets. These were hied, with the Amcri- 
uu HQ in Saigon, from which they entered the Penta¬ 
gon's computers as part of the official history of the 
Wiii. But MENU raids lollowed the original BREAKFAST 
piucedurc! Some pilots and navigators, having, received 
■the general briefing for Vietnamese targets, were war¬ 
ned to expect new co-ordinates just before the bomb-run 
(flight time would be only marginally different). 

For much of 1969 Major Hal Knight was supervisor 
of the radar crews chiefly involved. Each afternoon be¬ 
fore a MENU mission a plain manilla envelope arrived at 
his office on Bien Hoa airbase : inside would be a post¬ 
strike report form, with the co-ordinates already filled 
in. This he had to lock in his desk until giving the cp- 
oidinatcs to his evening shift radar crews, who then ran 
them through computers to obtain the final count-down 
commands. 

Bomb-run completed, each plane’s radio operator— 
nol briefed on the diversion—radioed his base to report 
mission accomplished. Base intelligence* equally igno¬ 
rant, then entered the original South Vietnamese co¬ 
ordinates in the post-strike report. On landing, the 
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crews were routinely debriefed and the pilots 
and navigators made no reference to the in-flight diver¬ 
sion. At Bicn Hoa, Knight had to put into an incinerator 
every tape and paper used to plot the raid—waiting till 
daylight in case any scrap might go astray. He had 
then to call a Saigon number and tell the unidentified 
man answering the phone: ‘The ball game is over’. 

Normal poststrike reports were then filled in with 
the co-ordinates of Vietnamese cover targets, and the raid 
entered the records as having taken place in Vietnam. 
The bombing was not merely concealed: the official sc- 
irct records showed that it had never happened. Knight 
did not know who had authorised the bombing, but he 
realised that fraudulent reporting undermined the whole 
discipline of Strategic Air Command. It was Knight who 
remarked that anyone who knew the right numbers 
could have launched an attack on China. Eventually, be 
decided to testify to Congress. 

-IRESUMABLY Kissinger and Nixon hoped 

that the MENU bombing would destroy 
‘COSVN’ and bring the Vietnamese commu¬ 
nists to their knees. It failed wholly to do so 

_—there was, anyway, no such centralised 

headquarters as the Saigon command imagined—but what 
it did was to weaken fatally the neutralist balance which 
Sihanouk was anyway barely contriving to preserve. 
Bombing the sanctuaries must have killed many Cambo¬ 
dian civilians: it killed few of the seasoned Vietnamese 
soldiers but it caused them to move westward, deeper 
into Cambodia ‘thus bringing them’, as General Abrams 
acknowledged, into increasingly serious conflict with the 
Cambodian authorities.’ More and more reports of serious 
clashes between the Communists and Cambodian villagers 
and troops reached Phnom Penh. Sihanouk's precarious 
balance of right against left began to destabilise. 

Kissinger and Nixon have suggested that ultra-secrecy 
was required because Sihanouk was party to Washing¬ 
ton’s two-track policy. Shawcross acknowledges that the 
ambiguities of the Prince’s record make it impossible to 
take the denials entirely at face-value: but there is cor¬ 


roboration for them, and none ol the American evidence 
for complicity stands up (especially as Kissinger conti¬ 
nued to deny the existence ot MENU after Sihanouk 
was in exile, and required no further protection). To the 
alternative claim that false recording was due to ‘over- 
zealous’ junior oflireis, Shawcross quotes his own inter¬ 
view with General Brent Scowcroft, deputy to Kissinger 
at the NSC. who states that it was done on direct White 
House orders. The purpose, without doubt, was to conceal 
the extended war from the American people. And this 
initiated a destabilisation in Washington as well as in 
Phnom Penh. 

For of course news of such large-scale action did get 
out On May 9, 1969 William Beecher wrote in the New 
York Ttmes that American aircraft were bombing Cam¬ 
bodia. The story received little public attention, but 
caused panic in Nixon’s circle. Melvin Laird, the Secre¬ 
tary of Defence—who had only reluctantly agreed to 
orders which deceived most of his colleagues—was hauled 
off a golf-course to the telephone. Nixon and Kissinger, 
calling from the summer White House in Key Biscayne 
were accusing him of ‘leaking’. Back in Key Biscayne, 
Kissinger also accused his own assistant, Morton Hal- 
perin: out of this hysteria grew the ‘Plumbers', whose 
duty was to plug all possible leaks. 

What Senator Sain Ervin later called ‘Gestapo men¬ 
tality’ was in evidence from the first. On May 10, 
Kissinger sent Alexander Haig over to the FBI with 
names of four officials whose telephones were to be tap¬ 
ped. Three, including Halperin. were in his, own NSC 
office. The fourth. Colonel Robert Purslcy, USAF, was 
Melvin Laird’s assistant: a brilliant officer, widely regar¬ 
ded as a future Chairman of the Joint Chiefs. Although 
he had made plain his opposition to MENU, his record 
suggested that he was a most unlikely security risk. But 
Laird relied closely on Pursley. and often called him at 
home for policy advice. Both men told Shawcross they 
believed the purpose of the taps was to help Kissinger to 
forestall political opposition from Laird. 
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I N AUGUST 1969 Sihanouk, hardpresscd. 
appointed a 'Gouvernemcnl dc Sauvetage', 
that was far to the right of the previous 
‘Gouvei ncment do la Dcrnivi e Chance'. His 
new Prime Minister was the former Minister 
of Detente, Lon Nol, whose mystical anti-communism had 
not in the past, inhibited him from making large profits 
out of the trade they brought through Cambodia. Now. 
however, tie was becoming too much to tolerate. In Si de- 
show Shawcross attempts a fresh evaluation of the evid¬ 
ence for and against American complicity in the cojip of 
March 1970 whi; h Lon Nol successfully mounted against 
Sihanouk. 

By 1970, the arguments of US commanders in Viet¬ 
nam had once more shifted to account tor failure. The 
success once predicted for a ‘surgical’ B-52 strike against 
'COSVN' was forgotten; now a ground invasion of Cam¬ 
bodia was required. But it was impossible without a 
degiec nl ,uquiescence lrom Phnom Penh and nobody 
imagined that would be forthcoming with Sihanouk in 
power. Subsequently, Melvin Laird's successor Elliot 
Richardson told a group of Congressmen in private that 
but for Sihanouk’s overthrow invasion could not even 
have been ‘considered’. 

Ceitainl.y Washington had advance warning of what 
was going on. On March 12, the CIA received a report 
entitled Indications of Possible Coup in Phnom Penh. 
This stated conectly that Lon Nol and Sirik Matak were 
scheming against Sihanouk (who was in Paris) and 
organising anti-Vietnamese demonstrations. According to 
tile former CIA agent Frank Snepp, American agents 
delibei ately 'exacerbated the crisis by throwing up false 
information', persuading the Queen Mother to tell Siha¬ 
nouk that he did nor need to return, until any return 
appeared to be too late. Snepp says that throughout, US 
agencies were in close touch with both Lon Nol and 
Sirik Matak 

General William Rosson, deputy to Creighton Abrams 
in Saigon, confirmed to Shawcross that US commanders 
were informed several days m advance that a coup was 



being planned, and that American support was solicited. / 
l'ront Thus, an opponent of Sihanouk’s who became Mini¬ 
ster of Industry under Lon Nol, said that whether Lon 
Nol had specific promises of US help before the Coup 
is 'unimportant'. ‘We all just knew that .the United Sta¬ 
tes would help us; there had been many stories of CIA 
approaches and offers before then.’ 

William Colby former Director of tho CIA, said he 
knew of no ‘specific assurances’, but agrees they were 
unnecessary, because ‘the obvious conclusion (for Lon 
Nol) Was that he would be given United States support’. 
And as soon as Sihanouk was deposed, American recog¬ 
nition was coni erred on Lon Nol and his co-conspirators. 

Henry Kissinger refused to answer Shawcross’ ques¬ 
tions about this, or any other aspect of the Cambodian 
story. The nearest he has come to discussing the coup 
was at lunch with a group of Furope«.r. journalists in 
January 1977, when he said that the US bad not been 
involved in Sihanouk’s overthrow, ‘at le'ast, not at the top . 
level’ Nobody pui.sued the qualified denial at the time-i 

As the bombing led to the coup, the coup led to 
invasion—and the spreading of destruction over the en¬ 
tile area or Cambodia. It was to be launched by a Pre¬ 
sident who had, apparently surrendered without reserve 
to the Madman Theory of politics. A good deal of his 
■planning was done in drinking sessions with the Florida 
dealer Bebe Rebozo. One evening when 
Kissinger *anie on to the phone with the latest progress 
report, the President seemed drunk. Kissinger’s note- 
taker recorded Nixon saving: ‘Wait a minute—Bebe has 
.something to sav to you’. Re bozo came on the line: "nie. 

1 resident wants you to know if this doesn’t work Henrv 
it s your ass.’ ‘Ain't that right. Bebe?’ slurred Nixon.’ 
But Nixon was wrong again, the invasion would be an 
other bloody failure; which Kissinger would survive trium¬ 
phantly. 

Attoi I lie secret bombing of Cambodia bad destabi- 
sed Piince Sihanouk’s regime, he was. overthrown by Lon 
Not in a coup which the Nixon Administration welcomed. 
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sion-making was already so centralised in the White 
House that it was not true, in Neustadt’s phrase, that 
the President stood ‘at 'the centre of a watchful circle 
with whose members he cannot help but consult.' 

Throughout the month Nixon was visibly angered by 
the Senate’s rejections of the two men he had nomina¬ 
ted for the Supreme Court seat left vacant by the resig¬ 
nation of Abe Fortas. After his first choice. Clement 
Haynsworth, was thrown out, Nixon publicly demanded 
that his second. G. Harrold Carswell, be. approved auto¬ 
matically. The Senate, however, found that Carswell 
had no legal qualification for the task and was a segre¬ 
gationist; he too was rejected. In his book Six Crises, 
Nixon had described how he had aways tried to control 
his impulsive rages. This time he wheeled into the 
White House press room, stuttered out a denunciation 
of the sixty-one ‘vicious’, ‘hypocritical’, ‘prejudiced’ 
Senators who had thwarted the people’s wishes as he had 
expressed them, and jerked out again leaving a slightly 
awkward press corps behind him. . 

His distress did not abate during the month, and it 
was apparent to members of the NSC staff that, what¬ 
ever else he thought of Cambodia, Nixon also saw it as 
a chance of restoring his slighted authority. ‘Those 
Senators think they can push me around, but I'll show 
them who’s tough,’ he warned Kissinger after a Congre¬ 
ssional appeal for caution. ‘The liberals are waiting to see 
Nixon let Cambodia go down the drain just the way 
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Eisenhower let Cuba go down the drain.’ His belliger¬ 
ence was increased by another irrelevant factor. Early 
in April he had a private viewing of ihe film Patton, 
in which George C. Scott gives a compelling perform¬ 
ance as the gifted, demagogic, lonely and naive World 
War II general, who defied conventional restraints and 
risked everything to achieve a success in the Battle of 
the Bulge. The film appealed to Nixon’s self image, and 
he bad a second showing as the Cambodian crisis dee¬ 
pened. William Rogers was dismayed to hear the Presi¬ 
dent repeatedly citing Pa(ton in this context, almost as 
he quoted his triumph over Alger Hiss during domestic 
troubles. 

By use of the Freedom of Information Act, Shawcross 
has uncovered intelligence appreciations which clearly 
were suppressed because they did not fit in with Nixon’s 
preconceptions. On 21 April 1970, Nixon was briefed by 
Richard Helms, Director of the CIA. 

IELMS informed the President and Kissinger 
that the North Vietnamese were threatening 
Phnom Penh itself; this, Kissinger later con¬ 
fided to reporters, made Lon Nol’s appeal 

-1 for arms very poignant. What Helms did 

not say, either then or at anv stage during the next 


week, was that he had just received a National Intelli¬ 
gence Estimate on the Cambodian situation. Entitled 
Stocktaking in Indochina . Longer Term Prospects and 
drafted by the CIA’s Indochina specialists, the paper 
dealt with the implications of Sihanouk’s removal. It 
considered that if Hanoi could be denied Cambodian 
sanctuary its strategy would be endangered. But there 
was no way this could be enforced by Lon Nol. 

It ‘would require heavy and sustained bombing and 
large numbers of foot soldiers, who could be supplied 
only by the United States and South Vietnam. Such an 
expanded allied effort could seriously handicap th** 
Communists and raise the cost to them of prosecuting 
the war, but, however successful, it probably would not 
prevent them from contmvmg the struggle in some form’ 

Helms did not forward the memorandum to the 
White House. Instead, he sent it back to the Chairman 
of the CIA’s National Estimates Board, Abbott Smith, 
with a handwritten note : ‘IaJt’s take a look at this on 1 
June, and see if we would keep it or make certain re¬ 
visions.’ Helms has since declined to explain his coy¬ 
ness : one member of the Board testified later that the 
Director would have considered it ‘most counterproduc¬ 
tive’ to send such a negative assessment to the White 
House, where he and the CIA had already encountered 
hostility. George Carver. Helms’s Special Assistant for 
Victnamisation Affairs, oojerted to this explanation ot 
Helms's action, but inadvertently confirmed it. he testi¬ 
fied that Helms thought it would fie fatuous to send the 
estimate forward lot although Helms knew Nixon was 
already planning an invasion, his analysis did not. 

Carver’s view is hardly coherent. The CIA Indo- 
Chinese experts' ignoiaiue ol Nixon’s desire to send 
troops into the. sanctuaries freed them of political pres¬ 
sures and would have tended to make then conclusions 
more, not less, relevant. Rut such was the lear of the 
White House within the CIA that Nixon was deprived 
of the considered opinion of Ihe specialists that invasion 
was unwise. Whcthci it would have had any influence 
must remain a matter of speculation, but the incident is 
illustrative ot the way in which inconvenient views wen- 
suppressed. 

(By arrangement with the "New Statesman ) ' 1 
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N OW that Hema Mai ini Is 
tan losing her grip 
on the No.. 1 position in the 
Bombay film industry and 
producers have started 
looking around for new 
faces to fill the vaccuum. 
the obvious choice, or so it 
is believed, is Jay a I'radha 
a girl from South Tndia, 
new to the Hindi film 
world. Java has both the 
looks and the figure of 
Hema and given the right 
roles and the right direction, 
she might well occupy 
Hema's position. 

linHY exactly is Ranieeta 
W encouraging rumours 
involving herself and her 
constant hero Mithua 
Chakravorly ? Mithun on 
his part, has been doing all 
that he can to avoid her. 
Either he is being cautious 
or he is trying to turn the 
entire thing into a 
publicity stunt. Anyway, this 
is the first time that such 
a gimmick has been tried. 

M ORE than once during a 
meeting with Sunil Dutt 
you are made aware ot 
the fact that he has an 
egu larger than himself. 
Nothing irritates him more 
than a comparison with 
another actor, especially if 
the other actor is praised 
for his bravado. Sunil 
considers bravado to be hij 
monopoly. After all it was 
this that made him acquire 
a respectable image in the 
Hindi film world. 

Now he is referred Jo 
as Mr Sunil Dutt. In 
tact, early in his V 


career when he got involved 
with Nargis, who was then 
an established actress 
everyone thought that he 
would sponge off her. Now 
opinions have changed. 
People no longer call her 
Nargis, but Mrs Sunil Dutt. 
Added to this is the fact 
that he takes credit for the 
beautiful appearance of his 
daughter, Namrata, and be 
never mentions the contri¬ 
butions that Nargis has 
made towards the upbring¬ 
ing of their children. Sunil, 
of course, says that though 
he is providing all the 
encouragement and support 
needed for launching 
Sunjjy's career, he will not 
break down if he docs 
become a big star and 
decides to walk out on him. 

I F ever there was a hero 
who has eaten his cake 
and had it too and continues 
to do so, it us Shalruyhan, 
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Sinha. at . .. ,, an 

affair both with Reena Roy 
and Poonam. Recen'.ly, it 
was rumoured, that he went 
off on a holiday to Hong 
Kong with Reena Roy. 

That, of course, means that 
Poonam was left in 
Bombay all by herself. This 
certainly contradicts the, 
rumour that Shatru had 
parted company with Reena. 
Anyway, Reena is looking 
happier now. 


N OW the second part of 
Leena Chadavarkar’s 
life has begun. She is said 
to have defied her parents * 
and walked out on them. 

Of course, she has a lovely 
flat in an exclusive locality 
and she could settle down 
• there and- lead her own 
life..But will Kishore 
Kumar, a constant visitor to 
, her old flat follow her to 
her new residence? Or 
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will he offer the charge of 
his bungalow to Leena? 
Since both are very 
secretive hv nature, no on" 
may possibly get to knowj 
the answers. 

li I JILL dear old Prema 
VV Narayan be the latest 
entry into the R.K. fold? It 
she will—and so much the 
better for her—with all the 
talent, looks and fair 
reputation that she has, it is 
high time she got going 
under a big banner (other 
than the usual Shakti 
Samanta films) to launch 
herself in. a big way. My 
hunch is she might just go 
the way of long-lost Mumtaz 
if she is given, and takes, 
the right breaks. Coming^ 
back to the speculation 
about R. K. films, Dabboo 
seems to be taking a keen 
extra interest in her—so 
watch out I ■ 
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<<| HAVEN’T seen anyone 
A more beautiful than 
you", declared the villain 
after having taken a hard 
look at Jayanthi’s derriere, 
and the audiences watching 
the him, Devathai, burst into 
sniggers. But to her credit, 
it must be recorded, that 
the ageing, buxom Jayanthi 
has done rather well as a 
sacrificing sister. But since 
Devathai is limping right 
from the day it was 
released one wonders if she 
can stage a comeback in 
Tamil films. She has a few 
Kannada and Telugu 
assignments but the Tamil 
market is more lucrative, 
and Jayanthi says she’s 
prepared to play character 
roles, but they should not 
be mere guest appearances. 

Ja.vanthi's career flounder¬ 
ed when her relationship 
with filmmaker Peketi Siva- 
ram turned sour, and they 
even began trading abuses 




A FAT LOT OF SEX ..« is what draws 
crowds down South. Actresses 
Deepa (l). and Y. Vijaya 


in public. He had featured 
her in many successful 
films. Though there was a 
sort of rapproachment, 
Jayanthi felt a bit lost and 
continued drifting from 
one bad film to another. 

P R EMILA’S willingness to 
strip just shocks me: 

So what if her film, 
Tamburalli was a hit? 
(Well, Rcena too stripped in 
it.) Again, some wolf- 
whistles were heard when 
she bared herself in 


t Agravam. Frankly, her 
2 bulging frame and flawed 
akin is, to put it mildly, 
quite disgusting. She ought 
to learn a few things from 
veteran Malayalam actress 
Shecla: much before 
Seema and Jayabharathy 
wriggled their vital statistic, 
before the cameras, Sheela 
was the sex symbol in 
Kerala. But now she’s 
extremely recalcitrant even 
to shojv her navel (rightly 
so). In two of her hit films , 
Yeetta and Sarapancharam' 

Sheela plays “sexy” roles-, 
in the latter, she is shown 
writhing in sexual ecstasy 
■With her lover, when her 
husband suffers a massive 
heart attack. And yet, in 
both films, Sheela didn’t 
resort to baring her body. 

M GR lost no time ip 
rushing to Tuiticorin to 
condole the relatives of 102 
moviegoers who perished 
in the biggest cinema hall 
tire disaster: He was quick 
enough to announce, gene¬ 
rous relief measures and 
set up a one-man tomnus- . 
sion to probe the J 

disaster. 

Weil done, but where 
was this concern when 
four years ago Tamil Nadu 
exhibitors stoutly opposed 
a Government fiat that all 
cinemas, particularly the 
make shift ones, should 
have more fire extingui 
shers? The Tamil Nadu 
film industry has benefited 
a great deal after MGR 
became the Chief Minister. 
Or so it is said. Surely, 
the Chief Minister could 
have insisted on these basic 
precautioas. Incidentally, 
two days after the Tuticorin 
accident, vet another . 
cinema hall near Erode ^ 

caught fire, killing one 
and injuring a dozen: The 
Chief Minister regretted 
that the South Indian Film 
Chamber of Commerce had 
not come forward with any 
assistance to the victims 
even three days after the 
gory incident. And two 
actors, Sivakumar and 
Sivaji Ganesan, rushed to 
offer a substantial donation. 

All these populist actions, 
like setting up a commission, 
etc, are alright, but can’t 
MGR, who has spent most 
of his life in the industry, 
order the implementation 
of proper safety measures 
in cinemas throughout the 
state? 

PIOUSJI 
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America's 
worried Hamlet 

PORUS COOPER reports from Washington D.C. 
on President Carter's lonely bid to woo a tired 
electorate. 


A S a political Hamlet, Jimmy Cart¬ 
er couldn’t have played better 
the ten days preceding his television 
address to the nation on Sunday, 
July IS. The comings and goings of 
advisers at isolated Camp David in 
the Catoctin mountains; the swift 
surprise forays into the homes of Mr 
and Mrs Average American; the cal¬ 
culated driblets of information that 
portrayed the President as pondering 
not just the opinion polls, but the 
fate almost of humanity as a whole. 
It was high drama that a modern-day 
Shakespeare would have been proud 
to snitch for a scenario. 

Unfortunately for Jimmy Carter, 
the speech does not mark the happy 
ending, the victory of the righteous 
and the defeat of evil forces. The 
true denouement will come in next 
year’s presidential election, and that 
makes for the real suspense of the 
Jimmy Carter story. Whether that 
ending is happy or sad for him de¬ 
pends to a large degree on what 
steps he takes to follow up on the 
sentiments he expressed in his 
speech to the nation. 

He called for sacrifices from the 
American people and asked them to 
regain a spirit of confidence; he ask¬ 


ed them to shun the mania to own 
things, rather than be something; he 
even asked them indirectly to repose 
again their faith in American institu¬ 
tions, a faith he acknowledged had 
been battered hy political assassina¬ 
tions, a lost war and scandal. Altoge¬ 
ther, he made a valiant effort to 
rally the people in a “war" — as he 
repeatedly put it — against depen¬ 
dence on foreign oil. 

In many respects this was the 
same Jimmy Carter who told Ameri¬ 
ca: “Trust me”, and was elected pre¬ 
sident. He repeated some of the the¬ 
mes of the low-keyed, softspoken 
campaign that carried him to success 
in 1976 : His honesty, the decency 
of the American people, a rekindling 
of the people’s faith in their politi¬ 
cal institutions. 

But in many other respects, the 
President, as the speculation on his 
intentions during his sojourn at 
Camp David had indicated, figurative¬ 
ly and even literally raised his voice. 
This was not the Jimmy Carter who 
swallowed the ends of his sentences 
in his southern drawl, — “Be bold”, 
is one of his favourite pieces of ad¬ 
vice to his advisers, and both in what 
he said and how he said it. Carter 


made bold. Visibly animated, he 
even spoke with some passion, an 
attribute he has been accused of 
lacking. 

Personally, he did an unusual 
thing for a politician — he confessed 
his sins and weaknesses. He did it 
deftly by quoting critics. Neverthe¬ 
less to his credit, he did it disarming¬ 
ly and with humility. Only time will 
tell whether he has undergone a ge¬ 
nuine relearning, or whether, as an 
analyst recently wrote, he wants 
others to be impressed by saying the 
right things much as a student eag¬ 
er to score points with a teacher. 
Politically, he announced some fairly 
ambitious objectives whose imple¬ 
mentation will almost certainly cause 
distress to the vast majority of Ame¬ 
ricans accustomed to the affluent life¬ 
style. 

His decision to peg oil imports at 
the level they were in 1977 and initi¬ 
ate measures to cut imports by half 
by 1990, is bound in time to push up 
oil prices to a level where they begin 
to hurt, but he has also promised to 
act to use the extra 
profits that will accrue 
to the oil companies to develop al¬ 
ternative energy sources in the coun¬ 
try and to aid the poor. 

The details of his plans, as he him¬ 
self said, will be made in the next 
few weeks as he travels the country 
and speaks to smaller and specialis¬ 
ed -audiences. For one thing, it will 
be interesting to know how Carter 
arrived at the goals he set. He will 
of course hear objections to them, 
many of the dissenters being the 
same special interests he disdainfully 
referred to in his television address. 
He will also certainly discover the 
genuine limits to which America can 
tighten its belt without either the 
belt or its wearer giving way. The 
main risk is that he may have overr¬ 
eached himself, as he appears to 
have done in his campaign promise 
to have a balanced budget by 1981. 

Most important, however, is the 
element of momentum. A speech 
may inspire and galvanize the people. 
But only sustained acts of leadership 
can move them in the chosen direc¬ 
tion. The real test facing President 
Carter is the test of his political com¬ 
petence. In that context it was pro¬ 
bably counterproductive for him to 
have again disparaged “Washington, 
D. C.” as being out of step with the 
rest of the country. That attitude in 
the aftermath of the Nixon-Ford 
years certainly helped to get him 
elected, but in 1980 it is not his per¬ 
sonality but his performance that is 
going to be judged. And for that he 
ran hardly afford to write off the 
legislative-bureaucratic nerve-centre 
of the country. 

If Carter expects the American 
people to resume their faith in their 
leaders, he hardly sets the right ex¬ 
ample bv deriding them himself. The 
President has gained time. Now he 
has to go beyond the ihetoric. ■ 
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Burnt alive 

The women and children got left behind 


S UNDAY, July 29, '79 left an inde¬ 
lible scar on the face of the 
fast-growing ‘pearl city’ of Tuticorin, 
in Tamil Nadu. Unusually, the 
weather was very pleasant on that 
day; a sun diffused by the clouds and 
jP the caressing sea breeze over the 
9 town lent a special charm to the 
atmosphere. An atmosphere of 
serenity prevailed over the city. The 
day will be remembered for the fire 
which occurred in a touring cinema 
which killed many. While the men 
inside escaped almost unhurt, the 
women and children remained be¬ 
hind to be badly burnt. When official 
figures say that 77 bodies were re¬ 
moved from the burnt theatre and 
31 died in the hospital, unofficial 
sources claimed that the number of 
deaths was more than ISO and 
about 300 were injured. Except for 
one male all those dead were women 
and children. 

Lourdbammalpuram, a colony, is 
1 a couple of kilometres away from 
*■ the Tuticorin taluk olfice near the 
seashore. It is a densely populated 
area — a majority of the people are 
from the low-income group, and a 
good percentage of them are in the 
lower rungs of the social ladder. 

Sacrificing their pleasant siestas, 
the residents of this colony and 
those in the neighbourhood, mostly 
women with children, rushed to the 
only touring cinema house, ‘Lakshmi 
Talkies’, to see their favourite hero 
Sivaji Ganesan in action on the 
silver screen. The old Tamil hit 

A burnt victim in the Hospital 
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Carrying a dead child far burial 

Paavamamippu (Forgiveness of sin) 
was being shown. As it was an old 
hit most of the audience were 
second-time viewers. 

It was Sunday, and there was a big 
crowd. According to the theatre- 
owners, about 450 tickets were sold 
for the matinee show. The seating 
capacity of the theatre was 998, and 




m 
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the licence is valid up to October 
17. 79. 

The audience inside the theatre 
for the fateful show was about 700, 
one of those who had witnessed the 
movie said. A majority of them 
were young people and children in 
the age group of one and a half years 
to sixteen years. 

A few minutes after the intermis¬ 
sion. by about 4.15 p.m., and ironi¬ 
cally enough when the heroine 
Savlthri tried to commit suicide in 
the story and Sivaji Ganesan appear¬ 
ed to save her on the screen, a red¬ 
dish spark was noticed od the top 
portion of the screen at the^side of 
the women’s enclosure. The picture 
on the screen suddenly became hazy 
and coloured. Many clapped their 
hands applauding the colour side¬ 
show. (It is common to show 
these colour strips in the middle of 
a movie in touring theatres.) With 
renewed enthusiasm the audience 
leaned forward on their seats to 
have a better view of the movie. But 
the colour show soon proved to be 
something more menacing. 

The entire screen burnt and fell 
down. The chemical contents on the 
screen helped the fire to spread. The 
fire spread to the thatched roof 
which proved to be a well-dried fuel 
for the raging flames. There were 
cries of alarm and the audience pani¬ 
cked. Both sides of the auditorium or 
the theatre were closed with bam¬ 
boo-shutters, ‘thattis’, and even the 
small gaps were covered with tar¬ 
paulins to prevent the sunlight from 
getting in. The men succeeded in 
breaking open the shutters on their 
side and got out. Only a few of 
them were injured. 

For the weaker sex however, the 
shutters were too strong. Dragging 
their children they rushed to the 
narrow exit which was fastened 
tightly with a cycle chain. As the 
women’s enclosure was partitioned 
from the males’ by a small parapet 
wall inside the theatre they coufal 
not scale it easily. 

The fire spread to all the corners 
and besieged everyone inside the 
cinema house. Suddenly the entire 
burning thatched roof caved in caus¬ 
ing a tiery burial to more than hun¬ 
dred women and children. The 
evening breeze outside helped the 
fire to spread and according to one 
Mrs Mary, a 45-year-old teacher in 
the R.C. Primary School, “every¬ 
thing was over in a few minutes.” 
She is now in the Government Hos¬ 
pital in Tuticorin for her severe 
burns. In fact, she had preferred 
another movie but it was her friend 
who compelled her to see the ill- 
fated show. Tales of sorrow are 
heard from every household. Each 
family has lost some one or the 
other. In some cases four or five 
family members have been burnt or 
are dead. 


VASISHT. Tuticorin 
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Deluge in the desert 

The result was havoc 



A goods tram swept off the tracks 


F OR three days the Thar desert 
was transformed into a watery 
grave, ironic though it might sound. 
About 30,000 sq km of parched land 
was inundated for the first time in 
recent memory from July 16 to 18 
as a result of a cloudburst over the 
western part of the Aravallis. Accor¬ 
ding to first estimates by Mr Kalyan 
Singh Kalvi, Rajasthan’s Minister for 
Agriculture, 350 people lost their 
lives while 200,000 head of cattle 
had to be written off. About 40,000 
homes were damaged beyond repair 
in roughly 5000 villages, leaving 
300,000 people in the districts of 
Barmer, Pali, Jalore. Jodhpur and 
Nagpur of Rajasthan homeless. 

Every bridge in these five districts 
was washed away by the gushing 
waters while railway bridges bet¬ 
ween Pali and Luni, Jalore and Sam- 
dari were also destroyed. Rail servi¬ 
ces in the area were completely dis¬ 
rupted, while those roads that were 
not under water were severely dama¬ 
ged. Power and electricity cables 
were destroyed and, to all practical 
purposes, these five districts were 
cut off from the rest of the State for 
a whole week. 

Both the villagers and the admi¬ 
nistration were caught unawares by 
the rapidity with which the flood 
waters rose. So swift was the velo¬ 
city of the water that the floods, 
which originated in the Aravallis. 
reached Pakistan in just two days 
time. Carcasses, both human and 
animal, were swept as far away as 
the Raan of Kutch and the Gulf of 
Kutch. The first showers of the sea¬ 
son started on the evening of July 
15 but by midnight the mild rain 
bad turned into a torrential down- 
ur which continued unabated for 
hours and 364 mm of rain was 
recorded in that short span. On June 
17 and 18, a further 202 mm and 180 
mm, respectively, poured into the 
catchment areas of the rivers Luni, 
Jojri and Bandi. Pichar Dam on the 
Luni overflowed by a foot on the 
very first day of the floods. 

Not one drop of rain fell on Pipar 


city but the overflow from the Ara¬ 
vallis inundated the city on June 16. 
At 11 am that day an SOS was sent 
to Jodhpur but before help could 
arrive all the roads between Jodh¬ 
pur and Pipar were completely cut 
off. By the evening, however, the 
outskirts of Jodhpur town were 

also under water as it was 

raining heavily there too. The 

situation was so bad that the 

river Luni, swollen by the flood 
waters, was 15 km wide at one part. 
The Jojri and Bandi rivers joined the 
Luni and engulfed whatever came 
in their way. In their wake they left 
the village of 'Satlana, where 400 


houses were rased and six people 
lost their lives in the muddy torrent. 

The industrial town of Balotra in 
Barmer district was also badly hit. 
Besides the low-tying areas of the 
town, the industrial area was sub¬ 
merged. About 250 industrial units, 
mostly engaged in textile dyeing and 
printing for the export market, were 
completely ruined. Salt sources at 
Pachpadra were also washed away. 
The ‘Kyars’ were filled with dead 
bodies instead of salt. 

About 11 years ago the water- 
level of the River Luni had risen to 
a record level of 22 feet at Balotra. 
This time it rose to 29 feet, break¬ 
ing its own record. More than 90 per 
cent of the houqps in the villages 
which came in the way of the rivers 
were damaged. About 10,000 wells 
on either side of the River Luni are 
now under sand and have been ren¬ 
dered useless. In most of the flood- 
hit villages not a single head of 
cattle was found alive—50,000 ani¬ 
mals met their end in and around 
Gandharva village. So offensive was 
the stench of rotting carcasses that 
it became almost impossible for re¬ 
lief parties to operate in the affected 
areas. These parties mobilised 4ocal 
residents and launched a massive 
operation of burying the carcasses. 
Tne area used to contribute 60,000 
litres of milk per day to the dairies. 
It may now be impossible in the 
near future to restore the quantity. 
The Army jawans and Air Force 
people did a commendable job in 
providing help to the flood-stricken 
people. They rescued about 10,000 
marooned people. They also air-drop¬ 
ped food and medicines. 

Ml LAP CHAND DANDIA. Jaipur 


Rickshaw-pullers 
unite! 


They did 



O N July 30, more than 1,000 rick¬ 
shaw-pullers of central Calcutta 
walked in procession from Park 
Street to Laibazar police headquar¬ 
ters to protest against police harass¬ 
ment. Tne leader of this procession 
was a most improbable figure: a > 
diminutive, bespectacled commerce 
graduate of Delhi University, Atul 
Kumar Gupta (21), who has been 
plying an unlicensed rickshaw in the 
Free School Street area of Calcutta 
since early July. On the night of July 
27, Atul had been arrested and bea¬ 
ten up inside the Park Street police 
station. His crime was that his rick¬ 
shaw did not possess a licence. 

A most surprising fact about the 
60,000 rickshaws that ply in Calcutta 
is that nearly 55.000 of them are 
unlicensed! This was claimed by S. 

C. Datta, <► general secretary or the 
All Bengal Rickshaw Union, in a re¬ 
cent newspaper communication and 
corroborated by Laibazar sources. 

On the afternoon of July 28, Atul y 
Gupta was released from jail and, 
literally overnight, became the “lea 
der” of the rickshaw-pullers of cen¬ 
tral Calcutta. The demand of the 
rickshaw-pullers is that the Rs 2-3 
daily bribe which they allegedly pay 


oc 


to constables should stop. Since 
many of the rickshaw-pullers worked 
Jn shifts and because most of them 
plied unlicensed rickshaws they bad 
no union to articulate their grievan¬ 
ces. 

“Every day, I invariably meet a 
few people wbo ask me if I pull this 
ricksnaw because I want to marry 
a German girl," a smiling Atul said 
a few days earlier We were passing 
along the glittering neonlit Park 
Street and, like a tow other people, 
had stopped to stare twice at a 
young man wearing trousers, a full- 
sleeved shirt and chappals pulling a 
rickshaw. 

A rickshaw-puller had remarked: 
“We hear he is educated and comes 
from a wealthy family. Must be 
slightly cracked in the head.” A few 
people standing around on the pave¬ 
ment nodded their heads in assent. 
Speaking to Atul was initially a b>t 
difficult. Different people had asked 
him he same questions too many 
times. But, as be gradually opened 
up he proved to be quite sane. "My 
story is like a Hindi film,” said Atul. 
“In fact, the other day when I was 
plying my rickshaw along the street, 
a policeman stopped me and asked: 
"Whi«h film is. being shot here?" 


to Sealdah to Motijheel—and waa 
disappointed by three different rick- 
■haw-owners, one of whom, I heard, 
was the owner of 2,000 rickshaws. 
All the people laughed at me—they 
were convinced that I was mad. But 
I showed them T was not a weakling. 
After four days of running around 
I finally managed to convince a man 
to let me ply his rickshaw. That 
first day I got this rickshaw,-1 was 
really lucky. I earned Rs 14 and you 
enn’t imagine how great T felt. ** 

Bui why did he ply his rickshaw 
wearing trousers and a shirt (with 
a pen tucked into his hip-porket)? 
Atul replies: “It Is to attract atten- 
tion. What else could be the reason? 
I made this shirt in Calcutta for Rs 
25; another wa s donated to me by a 
j A rickshaw-puller remark¬ 
ed: He dresses well, gets paid more 
than us.” 

Atul retaliated at once: “No, I’m 
not a fraud. I may have taken eight 
annas extra from some passengers 
but never more. I’ll tell you of an 
incident that happened one night. A 
well-dressed Anglo-Indian lady rode 
on mv rickshaw and after she rea¬ 
ched her destination, she offered me 
a note which was tightly rolled up. 
I thought it was one rupee, but to 


With that statement Atul let out 
a hearty laugh. Quick-witted and 
speaking refined Hindi, h e looks 
obviously “cultured”. He smiles rea¬ 
dily but every so often the deep 
p.un that was inside him sur¬ 
faced through. Said Atul: “I belong 
to a wealthy boom family who own 
jewellery shops i n Connaught Place, 
New Delhi. In February this year, 
my father died abroad under unfor¬ 
tunate circumstances. Within less 
nrL’b'ra months, just after my 
B.Com (Honours) examination, my 
mother also expired. That broke my 
heart completely. I had never got 
along well with my only brother. He 
is a crooked man and indulges in 
smuggling. He drinks a lot, womani- 
ses. He wanted me to do some un¬ 
ethical work for him and I decided 
it was time for me to go away. I 


r — "V vwiMwosu ujr my pro* 

f . or _ stealing advised me to 
come to Calcutta. I trusted Mm. Cal¬ 
cutta seemed like a dream—r wanted 
to break away completely from my 
past. 


“I came here with Rs 5,000 in my 
pocket. The servant met me at How¬ 
rah station. I was dirty and he ask¬ 
ed me to have a wash in the upper- 
class waiting room. I was a naive 
fool. When I came out of the bath¬ 
room, I found that my money and 
clothes were gone! For three or four 
days. I roamed all over Calcutta like 
a mad man. Then, I decided that 1 
had to do something—there was no 
going back. 


“For seven days, I was piling gar¬ 
bage on Corporation lorries at Mecn- 
huabazar for daily wages of Rs. 5. 
A rickshaw-puller of the locality was 
kind enough to put me up after a 
few days. I managed to persuade 
him to try and get me a rickshaw. 
But, he said it would be difficult. I 
searched all over—from Radhabaiar 



my surprise, it turned out to he a 
hundred-rupee note! I returned the 
money to her at once but she refu¬ 
sed to take it back saying she had 
no change. I was adamant and did 
not take the money. No sir, nobody 
can accuse me of being a fraud. 

Questioned about his background, 
Atul said: “In Delhi, as part of our 
family’s tradition. I used to attend 
RSS shoWias. Today, I have no poli¬ 
tics, no caste, no religion. I have .to 
work hard and then maybe I won’t 
have to be a rickshaw-puller for 
long. 1 will do any kind of work. I 
have left my background for good. 
People call me all sorts of names- 
a lunatic, a pimp and even a police 
Q^cnt!" 

On. the night of July 27, Atul was 
arrested and taken to the Park Street 
police station. There they allegedly 
boat him up. The provocation was 
AtuFs naivete. He had allegedly 
as)<ed the police constables the 
reason for taking bribes from 


poor rickshaw-pullers and pros¬ 
titutes. On the afternoon of July 28, 
Atul was released after a case had 
been filed against Mm for plying an 
unlicensed rickshaw. He came out of 
the thana to find himself surrounded 
by hundreds of rickshaw-pullers. He 
was now their leader. 

Uul Atul Gupta tried in vain. His 
efforts at organising a rickshaw- 
pullers movement seems to have 
fiz/.lcd out. On July 29, he was 
approached by some rickshaw own¬ 
ers who told him in no uncertain 
terms that they would stop Mrlng 
out their rickshaws to all those who 
followed him. Atul Gupta, to Ms dis¬ 
may, found that there were only a 
handful of rickshaw-pullers on Ms 
side. The others told him they were 
afraid of losiivg their hard-earned 
bread if they continued to light for . 
him. And so he is now alone. These 
days he has even stopped pulling a 
rickshaw. 


T HOUGH Atul Kumar Gupta’s ex¬ 
perience is certainly exceptional, 
there are 55,000 more unlicensed 


there are 55,000 more unlicensed 
rickshaw-pullers like him in the city 
of Calcutta who reportedly pay a daily 
bribe of Rs 2-3 to police constables 
to be able to ply their vehicles. Why 
arc the majority of rickshaws in Cal-:, 
mtta unlicensed? 

A police official at Lalbazar .said: 
"Unauthorised rickshaw licences have 
been issued to numerous people over 
the years. It is said that for every 
genuine metal licence plate issued by 
the Calcutta Corporation there are 
two, three or more forgeries. More¬ 
over, many rickshaw-owners have 
had licences Issued to them by local 
panchayats and municipal bodies out¬ 
side the Calcutta Corporation area. 
These vehicles ply inside the dty. 
though the ricksnaws are registered 
at places where no hand-drawn rick¬ 
shaws are used—only acle-rickshaws 
are used in the suburbs. Also, the 
legal procedures to apprehend an un¬ 
licensed rickshaw-owner are rather 
cumbersome." On paper, rickshaw 
licences have not been issued since 
1934 under the instructions of the 
Hackney Carriage Department of the 
erstwMie British Government! 

Rickshaws ere used for a number 
of purposes in Calcutta. In most 
residential localities they provide 
crucial links from the doorstep in 
an interior bylane to the main street 
Rickshaws are also hired, sometimes 
on a monthly basis, for transporting 
children to and from srhool. Near 
Howrah and Sealdah station, how¬ 
ever, rickshaws are primarily used 
to transport light cargo. In parts of 
central Calcutta, some rickshaw- 
pullers act as pimps during the even¬ 
ing and night. 

The cost of constructing a rick 
shaw is about Rs 400. An average 
rickshaw-puller of Calcutta earns Rs 
10-13 a day. of which Rs 3 is paid to 
the owner. His earnings get nearly 
doublcd during the rainy season 
when streets are flooded. His two 
daily meals usually consist of settu 
(maize flour) with chillies and pick¬ 
les. 

PAR AN JOY GUHA THAKURTA. 
Calcutta 




Raj Narain vowed not to shove till the Mararji Government fell. After *t me all over, he wenft to 
Vindhyavasim temple in Allahabad for hie ‘mundan’. 



Casteing names 


I S Bose a surname or a caste 
name? The Madras City Corpo¬ 
ration thinks it’s a caste name 
and so the busy Netaji Subhas 
Chandra Bose Road has been re- 
christened as N. S. Chandran 
Road, thus honouring the Tamil 
Nadu Government fiat that caste 
names should be removed from 
street nameboards. This wish was 
expressed a long time ago by the 
rationalist, E. V. Ramasamy Naic- 
ker (“EVR”) who had successfully 
campaigned for the removal of the 
word “brahmin” from signboards 
of hotels. He couldn’t, however, 
delete the caste names from street 
signs; ironically, EVR did not feel 
the urge to drop “Naicker” from 
his own name. 

Even before the Corporation 
could work on the Government 
order, self-styled “rationalists” 


went around the city at night blot¬ 
ching caste names on nearly 2,000 
streets and roads. In their over- 
enthusiasm, they turned “Brahmin 
Street” into just “Street" while 
“Chetty Road” became only 
“Road": no alternative names were 
given. The concrete slabs bearing 
“St. Mary’s Street” posed prob¬ 
lems; self-styled rationalists 
weren’t sure if "St” was a caste 
name or “Mary” was. So in some 
places, they removed “St", and 
the street became Mary’s Street. 
Elewhere, it became “St...Street" 1 
Some confusion prevails in Madras 
as Siva Naicker and Siva Pillai 
Streets in the same area now bear 
the names Siva Street, if one goes 
by the tarred streetboards. 

The Shafi Mohammed Street 
doesn’t contain the word “Moham¬ 
med” now. Writing in a Madras 


daily, a reader S. M. All Moham¬ 
med observed: “...The officials and 
non-officials concerned are, as 
usual, more royal than the king. 
They have in certain cases tarred 
names not covered by the said 
Government order. Shafi Moham¬ 
med was a nationalist Muslim; a 
silver-tongued orator ip Tamil, his 
meetings in the pre-Independence 
days were thronged by people to 
hear a Muslim speak in Tamil of 
“One Indid"...It is strange bow 
any one could think that the word 
"Mohammed" is a caste name..." 

The same Government order 
also prohibits the naming of 
streets and localities after living 
persons. Already Karunanidhi’s 
name has been wiped out from a 
multi-storeyed building named 
after him. But a school named 
after MGR still functions under 
the original name. 

ARTHUR PAIS. Madras 
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business 


aAmritraj family in big 

Nothing seems to be going right 



The Amritraj brothers 


B USINESS acumen and tennis 
money arc proving to be a poor¬ 
paying doubles combination for 
Indian tennis players. They have 
inevitably chosen the TV industry 
for investing their cash perhaps 
with an eye on quick money. First 
to fault was Ramanathan KrisBnan 
when he lost about Rs four ‘to five 
lakhs bringing out the Krish TV set. 
He folded up fast and took up 
agency business with the help of top 
political contacts and is reported to 
have surfaced from financial ruin. 
Now follows the Amritraj family with 
the idea of setting up a 100 per cent 
export-oriented TV unit at Hosur, a 
backward district of Tamil Nadu. 
The project, placed on the drawing 
board two years ago, has yet to start 
production. This may not be possible 
in the near future. 

Everything about the project seems 
to be wrong. To start with, the 
* unit, styled Orient Vision, does not 
have a valid industrial licence and 
is based on imported TV technology 
which is banned. Usually a unit with 
an investment in plant and machi¬ 
nery up to Rs three crorcs does not 
need an industrial licence. But a 
licence is needed it the imported 
content is more than 30 per cent — 
and Orient Vision will be entirely 
dependent on imported parts and 
drawings. All the existing TV units 
in the country rely on indigenous 
technology though they use imported 
components like piciure tubes. 

This promoters of the project are 
the Amritraj family with Mr Robert 
. Amritraj, the father of the famed 
Amritraj tennis players, acting as 
managing director. The chairman ot 
the company is Mr K. V. Srinivasan 
of Standard Motors. The Amritrajs 
have been able to net a textile unit 
— Gomati Mills — apart from the 


public sector Electronics Trade and 
Technology Development Corporation 
(ET'IDC). The strategy is to get all 
the top men of established units to 
lend their name to the unit and pro¬ 
bably to sort out any "business com¬ 
plications” which may arise, 

Bui the strategy is not working 
The three partners in the project — 
Mr K, V. Srinivasan, the Amritraj 
family and Gomati Mills — were to 
put up Rs six lakhs each as seed 
capital. But Gomati Mills have with 
drawn from the project along with 
their Rs six lakhs and have declared, 
that they are in no way connected 
with the project. The dropout fol 
lowed a tiff between Gomati Mills 
and Mr Robert Amritraj over who 
should run the show All the three 
Amritraj brothers are on the board 
of the unit which seems to have 
irked Gomati Mills as the latter do 
not have much confidence in the 
"entrepreneurial sense” of Mr 
Robert Amritraj. Now there are re¬ 
ports that even Mr K. V. Srinivasan 
is thinking of leaving the Amritraj 
family to run the show alone. 

The total cost of the project is 
placed at around Rs 1.20 crores. At. 
the. initial stage a public issue of Rs 
24 lakhs was proposed which is yet 
to materialise. The rust of the money 
is expected to flow trom banks and 
financial institutions. The unit will 
be producing 12 inch portable TV 
sets which has a good market over¬ 
seas though in India it has not been 
able lo catch the customer’s atten¬ 
tion. The capacity of the unit is. 2.4 
lakh, black and white TV sets pet 
annum and this has been augmented 
by the Amritraj family buying the 
licences of three small scale TV units 
including that ot Krish TV. 

It is contended that even if the 
banks pull out, the Amritrajs can 


foot the whole bill as 'the total as¬ 
sets of the Amritraj family is placed 
at well above Rs three crores. This 
excludes gifts like c.ar« and yachts 
which the brothers have acquired 
playing tennis. All the three are 
non-residents of India. Ashok is a 
US citizen while Anand and Vijay 
Stay at Bermuda, the tax ha-un for 
all moneyed men. 

The money and the fabulous prizes 
have come from Vijay, Anand and 
Ashok who play ‘‘professional” ten¬ 
uis all over the world for about II 
months in a year. This, despite the 
fact that Vijay, the best among the 
three, is considered just about an 
average tennis player in the world 
tennis circuit. In the Association of 
Tennis Professionals (ATP) computer 
ranking he is placed as low as 27tb 
with Anand at 110 and Ashok at 120. 

Interestingly, the Amritraj family 
has some experience in small-scale 
business. Even when Mr Robert 
Amritraj was working in the rail¬ 
ways, his wife ran a corrugated box 
unit behind their residence at Mad¬ 
ras. The unit is still in operation and 
its entire output Is absorbed by the 
Railways, thanks to Mr Robert 
Amritraj's connections with his for¬ 
mer employers. It is said that Mrs 
Amritraj is -the financial brain be¬ 
hind the group. It is to be seen If 
she can pull out Orient Vision from 
the mess which it seems to be fa. 

To top it all the project is facing 
a technical hitch, which may spell its 
doom. Many think that the unit will 
not be able to export at an economi¬ 
cal price. The ETTDC. has arranged 
for the import of portable TV tech 
nology from the USA through a 
New York based trading company — 
Broadmoor International — in which 
the son of a Madras businessman, 
Mr Alagapa C.hcttiar, is a partner. 
Mr Cliettiar, according to the agree¬ 
ment, will be getting a commission 
on the deal. 

Under the buy-back arrangement, 
the US company will buy 100.000, 12 
inch portable, TV sets every year for 
about five years. The cost uf a sin¬ 
gle TV set comes to around $35 per 
set which will be sold to the US at 
$41. The selling price in other parts of 
the world has been worked out at 
$ 49 per set. The margin of $ 6 ap¬ 
pears to be thin. 

It .seems that the Amritraj family 
has realised that a 100 per cent ex¬ 
port orien!cd unit is uneconomical 
and has approached the Govern¬ 
ment for selling a part of their pro¬ 
duction in the domestic market. The 
portable TV set, if sold indigenously, 
will be prited at around Rs 1.300 
per TV set and provide effective 
competition to the existing units, in 
turn forcing them to cut back their 
prices. But in the process the 
Amritrajs will be successfully killing 
the entire idea of a 100 per cent ex- 
port-oriented TV unit 

P. DEVARAJAN. Bombay 
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Tackle 
inflation first 


PROFESSOR J. K. 
GALBRAITH, 
perhaps the 
greatest living 
populariser of the 
somewhat 
forbidding 
subject of 
economics, has 
been interviewed 
at length by 
NICOLE 
SALINGER and 



the result is 
"Almost Every¬ 
body's Guide to 
Economics" 
(published in 
India by Clarion 
Books, Price 
Rs 60). Here he 
explains every- 
thing you 
wanted to know 
about world 
money. 


Can any country solve 
its economic problem by 
itself? Aren’t all coun¬ 
tries greatly interdepen¬ 
dent? Ana let me ask 
another question: why have curren¬ 
cies become so unstable in these 
last years? The dollar, the franc, 
the pound, are always moving up 
or down in their exchange value, 
one for the other, 

A: Interdependence Is great 
and growing. Imports and exports 
are very important in the Uvea oi 
all people in the industrial coun¬ 
tries. And prices of bothjmporta and 
exports are determined outside any 
given country or by movements in 
exchange rates. But a country's own 
inflation is the place to begin. If 
prices rise at different rates in diffe¬ 
rent countries—the present situation 
—then exchange rates are certain to 
be unstable. If the inflation rate Is 
very high in Britain, as it was uptil 
recently, then the pound goes down 
to compensate or more than compen¬ 
sate. That's because when British 
prices go up in relation to prices in 
other countries people stop buying 
British goods ana travelling in Bri¬ 
tain. Sterling, not being wanted, 
then declines in relation to francs 
or dollars. That restores the situa¬ 
tion. A good thing too; otherwise no 
British goods would be sold at all. 
On the other hand, if prices are com¬ 
paratively stable, as -they have been 
in Switzerland, then the currency, in 
this case the Swiss franc, will be in 
demand to buy goods and travel. 
The franc gains in value in relation 
to other currencies. That makes Swit¬ 
zerland and Swiss products expen¬ 
sive for outsiders. And again a good 
thing for otherwise everyone would 
Be in Switzerland buying more wat¬ 
ches than even the Swiss could make. 
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This isn't the whole explanation. 
The Swiss franc has also been strong 
because Switzerland seeming to be a 
secure and reliable place, people 
have been using it as a safety depo¬ 
sit box. $o when people from the 
Arab countries buy Swiss francs, 
that bids up the franc yet more, 
makes it even stronger and more 
than compensates for the stable 
prices. 

In recent years countries that have 
been heavy importers of oil, the 
United States among them, have, in 
consequence, had Targe accumula¬ 
tions of their money (or its equiva¬ 
lent) in foreign hands—the money 
that paid for the oil. As foreigners 
have sought to get rid of the accu¬ 
mulations or convert them to other 
currencies, this has caused the cur¬ 
rency in question to decline in ex¬ 
change value. But. broadly speaking, 
currencies have been unstable be¬ 
cause of inflation and specifically 
because inflation has been at diffe 
rent rates in the different industrial 
countries. 

Q : What is a floating currency? 

A : The term is a fraud. Econo¬ 
mists and central bankers invented 
the reference to floating currencies 
when instability in the exchanges 
became inevitable. With prices ris¬ 
ing at different rates in different 
countries, there was no chance for 
stability in the rate at which different 
currencies were exchanged. That 
was inconvenient. But what was 
inevitable and inconvenient could be 
improved by giving it a better name. 
So instead of speaking of currency 
instability or unpredictability or dis¬ 
order or chaos, the term "floating 
currency” was invented. The Public 
heard the monetary experts and 
authorities speaking with wonderful 
solemnity of “the float” and imagined 


that they had found something new. 
They hadn’t. They were in a bad 
storm and called it atmospheric 
ventilation. 

Q : Is stabilization possible? Isn’t 
that what we mean by international 
monetary reform? 

A : Monetary reform does mean 
some kind of stable exchange rela¬ 
tionship between currencies. But it 
will not happen so long as inflation 
continues in the industrial countries. 
Hie price increases will be at differ¬ 
ent rates, and . exchange rates will 
make compensatory adjustments. So 
when next you hear that the great 
men of the International Monetary 
Fund and the U.S. Treasury, the 
Federal Reserve System, the Bank of 
England, the Bank of France, the 
Bank for International Settlements at 
Basel and other assorted gnomes are 
meeting on international monetary 
reform, you can be absolutely sure 
that nothing will happen unless, 
miraculously, inflation in the various 
countries concerned has firsf been 
brought under control. The 'great 
men will greatly enjoy seeing each 
other; they will speak admiringly of 
each other’s wisdom as only bankers 
can; they will go to quite good res¬ 
taurants. The Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve will come out to tal'-, 
to the Press looking very so 1cm j 
and the reporters will all swam/ 
around him and say. "Sir, could you 
tell us how the meeting went this 
morning?” He will think carefully 
and say, "No comment". The report¬ 
ers will assume that great things 
were decided. 


Q : What i pas the "snakef* and why 
dia U go to pieces? 

A : The ‘'snake” which goes back 
to 1972, tied the various European 
currencies together into what was 
hoped would be a fairly stable 
exchange relationship, one with the 
other. It then provided that all 
would fluctuate together in relation 
to the dollar. But there were differ 
cat rates of inflation in the different 
European countries — in the differ¬ 
ent segments of the "snake”. So tlnfi 
'snake broke apart — a painfdi 
thing, I'm told, for any snake. The 
countries with a higher rate of infla¬ 
tion* eventually had to allow their 
currencies to depredate in relation 
to the currendcs of those with a 
lower rate. It’s an outcome that 
should have been foreseen; in fact, 
if I may be allowed a word of aelt- 
praisc, 1 did along with some others, 
foresee it. I told an exceptionally 
favoured audience of Zurich bankers 
two or three years ago that it would 
happen. 

Q : What about the International 
Monetary Fund — doesn’t k stabilize 
currencies? If not, what does H do 
exactly? 

A : The IMF was created in the 
closing months of World War II and 
was largely the design of two men, 
John Maynard Keynes and Harry 
Dexter White of the United States 
Treasury. White was a highly Intel- 





tigent economist who died a little 
l later of a heart attack after he hod 
1 been accused of being a Communist, 
ft was an improbable charge; good 
Communists don’t spend their time 
creating things like the International 
Monetary Fund. 

The Fund is essentially a bank 
which lends to countries that at the 
going exchange value of their cur* 
rency, are having trouble exporting 
enough goods to earn the money 
they need to pay for imports and 
meet their debt obligations. It pro¬ 
vides what are' essentially stopgap 
loans until better control of inflation, 
devaluation or some stroke ot good 
fortune, such as the finding of oil by 
the British,allows the country to 
> balance outgo with income again. 
Along with the loans, it also tenders 
highly unpopular advice on contrdll- 
ing inflation — advice which invari¬ 
ably includes a recommendation for 
a cutbuck in public expenditures. 
And, increasingly, it makes its loans 
conditional on accepting such advice. 
It’s a rather large power in interna¬ 
tional economic affairs. A few weeks 
ago I went to Mexico to give some 
lectures, visit friends and respond to 
the invitation of the new president, 
who had just been inaugurated. 
There were news reports that I had 
been there as a secret agent of the 
IMF. A very bad thing. I discovered 
mm h like the CIA. 

0 : Could you give a practical 
example of its operations — the 
IMF, 1 mean, not the CIA? 

A : The recent British experience 
provides a good illustration. Since 
World War It the British have been 
having difficulty buying food and raw 
materials, including oil. and servicing 
their debt. Their manufactured 
goods were expensive; their industries 
were not as reliable on delivery dates 
and quality as those of their German 
or other competitors. In 1975-76 the 
pound fell, but it took time for this 
to have an effect on exports and it 
also raised prices of imported goods 
and added to living costs. So Britain 
borrowed heavily from the Interna¬ 
tional Monetary Fund. And in keep¬ 
ing with IMF conditions, it had to 
make some budget cuts. It also got 
its wages and prices under better 
.. control. Presently rhe British were 
selling more in relation to what they 
were buying, and oil was flowing 
from under the North Sea more 
rapidly than anyone had expected. 
Foreigners began investing again in 
Britain. Englishmen stopped trying 
so hard to get their money into dol¬ 
lars and other currencies. Dollars 
and other foreign-currency balances 
accumulated in Tendon, and it be¬ 
came possible to pay back loans. 
This is how the IMF smoothes over 
temporary difficulties, a useful thing. 
The economic advice is sometimes 
less useful; it runs to rather righteous 
warnings against being too generous 
to the poor. The IMF does not. I 
promise you. provide anv permanent 
cure for currents instability. That 
cure will come only when inflation In 
all major countries Is under control. 

0 : If we agree that infernal 
stabilization will come In different 
ways for different countries , what 
happens In the meantime? 



A ; Exchange Instability- will 
continue. The currencies of those 
countries with a low rate of inflation 
will gain in exchange value. Coun¬ 
tries with a high rate of inflation, 
which are having more trouble in 
developing the CIPP (comprehensive 
incomes and prices policy) will see 
their currencies go down. 

V : Does that mean that if the 
Untied States b slow in developing 
an incomes and prices policy, your 
CIPP, the doltar will be weak? 

A ; Yes. And we need to get our 
oil imports under control, too. 

0 : But b any international 
stabilization realty possible until the 
United Slates stabilizes prices? 

A : Stabilization bv the United 
Slates is decisively important, for we 
arc a major factor in world trade. 
If prices in the United States are 
stable, a very large segment of all 
world trade is at stable dollar prices. 
Also, if dollars are stable, people 
will be willing to hold them and not 
try to get them into other currencies. 
That is an additional source of stabi¬ 
lity. 

Further, if prices are stable in the 
United States and employment is 
good, other countries have a fixed 
point around which to shape their 
own policies. They can adjust to 
what they know will happen here. 
If their prices seem to be low and 
they are accumulating dollars, it will 
be an indication that they can let. 
theii wages and prices go up a bit 
be a little more generous in the in¬ 
come they dispense. And if they are 
losing dollars, it will be a sign that 
their prices are too high, that they 
must keep a firmer hold on wages 
and other income. If there are infla¬ 
tion and unemployment in the United 
States and no one knows how much 
more to expect economic manage¬ 
ment in other countries becomes 
much more difficult. So I attach 
great importance to stable prices and 
stable high employment in the 
United States. Every sensible 
French man or French woman should 
worry first about what Washington is 
doing and after that think about what 
is going on in Paris. In a rational 
world, all finance ministers of all the 
industrial countries would sit in on 
President Carter’s meetings on eco¬ 
nomic policy. 


Q : Isn’t it unhealthy, even from 
the standpoint of an Ameircan, for 
so much to turn on American policy? 

A : Certainly. The world would 
function much better with a strong, 
unified European community able 
effectively to express and implement 
its ideas on prices and employment. 
A second point of view always has a 
useful corrective influence. Also, our 
presidential system introduces a dis¬ 
continuity — a period of change and 


learning every four or eight years. 
A strong, articulate Europe would 
help overcome the effects of this re¬ 
current lapse into on-the-job training. 

Q : But Europe is still a long way 
from being united. 

A : A desire for unity certainly 
exists. The substance involves a lot 
more than the rhetoric of interna¬ 
tional cooperation usually implies. It 
requires a common fiscal and mone¬ 
tary policy, similar action on prices, 
wages and incomes, and this probably 
means a common government with 
power to adopt ana enforce tbesc 
measures. Only when one has all of 
these things can one have a common 
currency. All this is still consider¬ 
ably in the future. 

Q : A minimum degree of coopera¬ 
tion is still useful, is it not? 

A : Oh, yes. For example, the 
development of a CIPP along the 
lines 1 outlined will be easier or 
more difficult as all have a common 
understanding of the goal and work 
in harmony to effect it Then the 
price movements in one country are 
not so disruptive a force In others. 

0 : Until Europe develops a com¬ 
mon policy, must ill adjust to a 
fluctuating American economy? It 
will be American and not European 
stability that counts? 

A : American stability will be 
more important. But that shouldn’t 
be an excuse in Europe for not try¬ 
ing. Our sins are great, but nof 
everything should be blamed on us. 

Q: Won’t the prices charged by 
the OPEC countries and the other 
raw material producers be a continu 
mg source of bistability? 

A : Oil prices' surely are. But oil 
may be sui generis — a special case. 
When the oil cartel escaped from the 
rule of the, market, we immediately 
thought about similar possibilities 
for wheat, copper, rubber, cocoa, 
marijuana and other basic materials. 
In fact, it isn’t nearly so easy to run 
an international commodity agree¬ 
ment gs is some times imagined. 
The oil cartel worked primarily be¬ 
cause two countries, Saudi 
Arabia and Libya, were 
willing to accept reduced sales 
in return for the nigh prices. In the 
rase of most other products, no one 
country wants to accept the reduction 
in sales and the resulting accumula¬ 
tion of inventories that, more or less 
inevitably v go with higher prices. So 
it cuts prices a little to keep its 
share of (he market or maybe in¬ 
crease its share a little. Others then 
hear of or suspect the price-cutting 
and do the same. The chiselling 
increases, becomes epidemic and the 
agreement breaks down. This has 
been the general history of commo¬ 
dity agreements. At most they ac 
complish only with extreme difficulty 
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what a modern industrial oligopoly 
docs so normally and naturally. 

Q : How upsetting is the high oil 
price ? isn’t It an important cause of 
inflation? 

A : The worst feature is the very 
different impact on the external 
expenditures of different countries. 
Italy, for example, has great difficul¬ 
ty selling enough to pay for the oil 
for its big automobile population as 
well as for industrial and heating 
needs. Likewise Spain. In France it 
isn’t easy. And the less-developed 
countries that have no oil but are 
sufficiently developed to use a great 
deal of it have been in serious 
trouble. They have been covering 
the cost of their oil purchases — and 
also other import needs — with bank 
loans, including lpans from the large 
American banks. American banks m 
1976 hud loans to those countries of 
around $45 billion and, in the case 
of Brazil, Peru, Zaire and some 
others, a good deal of worry about 
possible loss. 

Q .' Is this serious? 

A : Not desperate. People who 
lend money must expect on occasion 
to lose money, and losses can be 
disguised. The debtor never wants 
it known that he has defaulted. The 
creditor never wants it known that 
he has made a foolish loan. So they 
get together in a conspiracy of con¬ 
cealment. They speak of extension, 
rolling over, refinancing^ moratoria 
— all euphemisms for default. In 
the months and jears ahead there 
will also be pressure on the IMF the 
U.S. Government, other governments 
and other public bodies to lend 
money to the poor countries. This, 
of course; will help them meet their 
debt service. We will again see that 
wonderful flexibility of the capitalist 
mind. The Citibank in New York is 
one of the big creditors. Mr Walter 
Wriston. its chairman, has long been 
contending for the world’s record for 
speeches on the purity of private 
enterprise. But he will be rather, 
tolerant of socialism where public 
aid to the debtor countries is involv¬ 
ed. Or so I predict. 

Q : Haven’t some countries worked 
out A heir oil problems? 

A : Yes. Japan, which has no oil, 
has sufficiently overcome the price 
increase so that it again has a big 
surplus of export revenue over pay¬ 
ments. In Germany and Switzerland 
the process of accommodation is 
more or less complete. Exports have 
been increased; domestic use of gas 
has been held down in some cases. 

Q : What is the prospect on oil 
prices? 

A : In the immediate future there 
coul4 well be enough new oil around 
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— from the North Sea, the North 
Slope, Mexico — so that the OPEC 
countries will be somewhat cautious 
about raising prices. But I do not 
know. 

I can only let you in on a geologi¬ 
cal secret. The earth really turns 
on a great lubricating seal of oil 
about a mile down. If you drill 
deeply enough, you tap into that 
lubricant. The signal that we are 
exhausting our oil will be a loud 
squeaking sound under Riyadh. I 
offered that hypothesis in a speech 
in Washington once, and the ambas¬ 
sador from one of the OPEC coun¬ 
tries, I later learned, cabled it home 
as a fact. 

Q : Would It have helped us to 
have been able to foresee the Qua¬ 
drupling of the price of crude ou at 
the end of 1973 ? 

A : Oh. sure. In the United 
States we, for a long while, limited 
oil imports by quotas in order to 
sustain our own prices, the effect 
being, of course, that we used up 
our own supplies. If we had fore¬ 
seen OPEC and been sensible, we 
would have relied much more on 
Imported oil and saved our own for 
the future. Now. of course, our 
reliance on foreign oil is increasing 

— up from around 35 per cent of 
consumption at the time of the Arab 
boycott In 1973 to about half in 1977. 

Q : Why weren’t you more sensible 
and farsighted? 

A : The American oil companies, 
large and small, control a certain 
number of members of the Congress 
and handle them pretty much as the 
performers in a puppet show manipu¬ 
late their puppets. A squeeze here, 
a squeeze there and the arms res¬ 
pond and the voice squeaks yes. It’s 
very possibly the greatest scandal in 
our political life, much more damag¬ 
ing to the public interest than 
Watergate. 

However the need for foresight is 
not peculiar to oil. It should now 
be accepted practice to keen all the 
prospective supplies and prices of 
all major materials under constant 
review and study, to conserve as 
needed and to have plans against 
the dav of shortage. As our retreat 
from the market proceeds, there is 
no longer any market mechanism 
that ensures that supply will equal 
demand at prices people will find 
tolerable 

Q: Whal about your big energy 
programme? 

A : It isn’t very good. It depends 
for its effect, broady speaking. on 
relatively small differences in pri¬ 
ces — slightlv higher prices for 
gasoline, slightly higher prices for 
big cars, slightly higher rates for 


large users of energy, a slight price 
differential in favour of energy 
• sources other than petroleum, quite 1 
1 a lot higher prices to stimulate the ^ 
i production of gas and off. All expe- 
jriencc shows that consumers don't 
, respond mu.cb to higher prices of 
petroleum products, and prices were 
high enough to stimulate production 
before. Yon have seen the effect on 
: consumption in France where prices 
are very high. A top Iranian official 
—it was the Shah, if I may drop a 
name — once' told me with some 
indignation that the Government of 
France now gets more monev out of 
a barrel of oil in taxes than Iran 
does in the price. Energy conserva¬ 
tion in the United States will be 
minor as long a% it depends on small 
or even sizable price increases. 

Mr James Schlesingcr, whom Mr 
Carter put in charge of the energy 
programme, was a student of eco¬ 
nomics at Harvard. Somewhere 
along the line we must have forgot¬ 
ten to tell him about the elasticity 
of demand and that it can be very 
low. A bad oversight 

Q: I understand that we should 
be cautious in the use of every im¬ 
portant material. But aren’t coal, 
energy, maybe nuclear energy, ^subs¬ 
titutes for oil? 

A : They are. It’s why we should 
plau intelligently and effectively but 
it has also, as you say, great capa¬ 
city for substitution. During World 
War II, we made real efforts to deny 
ferro-alloys — the things you mix 
in with steel — to the Germans 
Blockade, preemptive buying, bomb- ‘ 
ing, were ail used to deny them 
supplies of chrome, nickel, whatevei. 
The Germans very quickly learned 
that there were tar more possibilities 
for substitution than had previously 
been imagined. When we investigat¬ 
ed after the war, we learned that 
they weren’t really much hurt—that 
the cost to them of substitution was 
far less than the cost of the bomb¬ 
ing we used trying to deny them the 
stuff. If in the 1920s and 1930s we 
had been told that we would nave 
to do without natural rubber in a 
war, there w6uld have been panic. 
Speeches of unimaginable gloom 
would have been made, Something 
might even have been done about It, 
although maybe a Schlesinger would 1 
have been invested as a substitute 
for action. Under the pressure of 
stark necessity in 1942, we found 
quite satisfactory substitutes. 
We should plan, but it 
should be an exercise of 
wisdom, not a form of escapism or 
an act of desperation. 

Q : Can we go bach to the strictly 
monetary scene? Is there a prob¬ 
lem with the Eurodollars and now 
the petrodollars? 

A : These are a symptom rather 
than a disease. In tne Sixties and 
early Seventies the United States 
bought much larger quantities of 
goods in Europe and elsewhere than 
it was selling; it also had many 
more tourists visiting Notre Dame, 
the Louvre, the Place Pigalle and 
other centres of culture and rest 
than there were Europeans visiting 
the Grand Canyon and Times Square. 

(n consequence, dollars accumulated 




in Europe and .these were augment- , 
cd by Americans investing in Euro- 
\ pcan enterprises. That Is all; the 
Eurodollars accumulated naturally 
from Americana baying more than 
they sold. 

Similarly the accumulation of 
petrodollars. It is -the result of the 
Saudi Arabians, the Libyans and 
the Emirates selling more oil in 
Europe than they can find hotels to 
buy or goods in Marks & Spencer. 
These big chunks of money, short, 
term deposits, then move like the 
armies of Genghis Khan over the 
known world, bidding up currency 
prices where they go, causing depre¬ 
ciation in the countries they leave 
behind. It's an embarrassment, but 
it's a result, not a cause. 

> So long as the OPEC countries 
couldn't spend the European curren¬ 
cies and the dollars they earned, the 
accumulation of petrodollars was in¬ 
evitable. But the Iranians, some 
of the Arab countries and the other 
OPEC members have learned to 
spend their money far, far falter 
than people expected. As this "has 
happened, their contribution to the 
accumulation has diminished or 
stooped. . . 

O' Does the big expenditure for 
oil have a depressing effect on the 
French economy and on employ¬ 
ment — amt also kt the United 
States? Monsieur Bane, our Pre¬ 
mier, and President Carter have 
both said k costs us heavily in jobs. 

. A: If we bought, and the OPEC 
' countries did not spend; it would. 
But as they have learned to spend 
—and some have truly mastered 
the art of extravagance—the money 
comes back for the purchase of 
machinery, equipment, Cadillacs 
and, unfortunately, a lot of guns 
and airplanes. But Us net effect Is 
depressing as well as distorting. 

Q: When a currency depreciates, 
as the pound did recently, . that 
country's products become cheap in 
the world market. Isn't this a sub¬ 
sidy, a kind of manipulation of ex¬ 
change rates to improve trade? 
Some people call it monetary protec¬ 
tion. 

A: True. Although the effect 
soon wears off. It takes more of the 
depreciated currency to buy raw 
materials, food and other things the 
country nas to import. As these go 
up in price, manufacturing costs rise, 
and so does the cost of living. That 
puts pressure on wages and leads to 
further rises in costs. So, before 
long, the products the country has 
to sell are marked up. The aavant- 
age from the depredation is gone. 
And not only is the advantage tempo, 
rary; not many countries bow want 
to encourage and suffer the inflation 
which is involved. The Swiss and 
the Germans, as I’ve said, hive 
chosen to let their currencies appre¬ 
ciate even at considerable cost to 
their export industries. Swiss watches 
have been very hard to sell in recent 
vtlmes because they must be pur¬ 
chased in very expensive franca 
Swiss hotels and ski resorts have 
been undnrpopnlated because not 
only have the Americans, Germans 
ana Preach found it cheaper to go 
elsewhere but the Swiss themselves. 


wuen they want to go skiing, find 
French mountains much cheaper 
than their own. 

Q: So why wouldn’t they depre¬ 
ciate a little bit I? 

A: To depreciate and make It 
stick, more people must want to sell 
your currency than to buy. lost will 
be true if your prices have been 
high relative to those of other coun¬ 
tries and foreigners have been sail¬ 
ing you goods and not buying. Your 
currency will be in surplus, and by 
encouraging the sale of the surplus 
you can depreciate easily enough. 
But, if you have had no internal in¬ 
flation, your currency will have been 
in demand to buy your goods. And 
people will seek It to hold. Then 
there is no accumulation to sell. 
This being so, -though some mani¬ 
pulation is possible, it won’t go 
down very far or for very long In 
relation 'to other currencies. The 
Swiss National Bank can sell Swiss 
francs and so expand the supply. 
And it can lend more freely and en¬ 
courage the Swiss Government (with 
some difficulty I may say) to run a 
larger defldt. And wage restraints 
can be relaxed. Then the Swiss 
franc will fall in relation to other 
currencies but only because prices 
in Switzerland will be rising. Again, 
you see, the rate of internal inflation 
is ultimately the controlling factor. 

I should add that the will to de¬ 
predate is not all that strong. For 
some years I’ve been a largely 
absentee professor at the University 
of Geneva, at the institute there 
which concerns itself with inter¬ 
national affairs. No question is asked 
me so often as "Why can’t we let 
the franc fall a bit ? ,r They could. 
But so long as the Swiss do not 
want internal inflation, they 
can’t have much depredation. The 
Swiss want also to maintain their 
reputation as reliable bankers who 
deal in a currency with reliable 
purchasing power and banking is, 
politically, an extremely influential 
industry in Switzerand. So the tour¬ 
ist and watch industries 2mve, in 
some measure, been sacrificed to 
stable prices. 

This, I should tell you, is my ex¬ 
planation; it’s not a question to which 
everyone in Switzerand gives a dear 
answer. But the basic point is dear: 
the temptation to depredate a cur¬ 
rency in order to get a trade advant¬ 
age is not nearly -so great as was 
once imagined. 

Q: Still, isn't there a chance 
that currency depreciation could lead 
to protectionism? We hear a lot 
about a return to protection. 

A: That change — or danger — 
exists. In the not distant past the 


dollar was a bit high in relation to 
the yen. This and the efficiency of 
the Japanese caused buyers to swarm 
into Japan, Japanese goods to pour 
into the United States. In conse¬ 
quence, there was agitation for 
tariffsi or quotas on Japanese tex¬ 
tiles. ateel and television seta. It has 
continued as the yen has gained. But 
the urge for protection must also be 
kept in perspective. Much of it now 
comes from textile or shoe manu¬ 
facturers, national industries where 
firms are fairly numerous and small. 
And from the associated trade 
unions. Or it comes from older and 
Ineffident national industries of 
which steel is the best example. Our 
steel industry has been drifting into 
obsolescence for years. And the large 
Arms, as tbe Industry itself recog¬ 
nizes, have been poorly managed — 
a domain of bureaucratic meatneads. 
There isn’t much agitation for pro¬ 
tection by the large international 
firms, those produenig automobiles, 
chemicals, computers and the like. 
This brings us bade to the role and 
power of the large transnational 
corporation. For this firm, operating 
as it does across national boundar¬ 
ies, tariffs are a nuisance. It wants 
to produce at tbe place of greatest 
overall advantage as regards cost, 
consumer persuasion, getting what ft 
needs from tbe Government; often 
it will want to produ'ce in one 
country, assemble in another. And, 
as I’ve said you will always be less 
concerned about foreign competi¬ 
tion if you own the competitor. But 
more important than such owner¬ 
ship is the understanding between 
large transnational firms that prices 
should not be cut, that to do so is 
a disaster for all. Oligopolistic 
understanding operates, as one would 
expect, across national frontiers. Car 
or computer people don’t engage in 
cut-throat price competition. So, in 
an economy dominated by large 
corporations with international 
operations, there is built in insur¬ 
ance against a protectionist revival. 

Q: Does that apply to the Com¬ 
mon Market? 

A: Yes, tbe Common Market is 
a superb illustration of my point. 
Where does the agitation against 
the Common Market come from? 
Almost exclusively from small firms 
and from farmers in particular. The 
recent outcry in France against 
Italian wine imports is a case in 
point. Fiat, in contrast, knows that 
it must keep the peace with 
Renault and Citroen. It wouldn’t 
think it wise to dump its cars at 
sacrifice prices. 

I don’t want to carry this point to 
extremes. Large firms that are in- 
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efficient will seek protection. This 
explains the protectionist instinct of 
r*Vv°,..? re P c *' ste ®l industry and now 
of the American steel industry. Our 
steel companies have just recently 
been providing us with another 
excellent example of the flexibility 
of the free enterprise mind. They 
nave moved from a stirring demand 
for freedom from Government in¬ 
terference to a passionate demand 
for Government interference in the 
form of tariffs, quotas, minimum 
puces on imported steel and even 
Government-guaranteed loans for 
modernization of their plant 
Q : I think you are realty saying 
that the large corporation has 
escaped from the markets home 
and also abroad, that U has escaped 
from free . trade into Us own form 
of protection! 

A: I couldn't say it better. Tbe 
big transnational or multinational 
firm has built-in protection from 
both domestic and foreign competi- 
iion. So it doesn't need tariffs. 

Q: Raymond Bane has recently 
said that the world needs organized 
free trade to offset chaotic ec<momic 
trade relations. He urges consulta¬ 
tion and agreement to regulate 
trade and ease the impact of chang¬ 
ing trade patterns between coun¬ 
tries. 

A : Organzied free trade could 
mean different things to different 
people. I'm not sure what Monsieur 
Barre has in mind. For some, it 
vould signify a lot of protection. I’m 
►not so emotionally committed to 
free trade that 1 welcome the paiu 
it inflicts on ordinary people. Also, 
wo ve seen that the big international 
corporations have their own built-in 
protection. The pain inflicted by 
free 'rude is feit by smaller firms 
where the market still works. 

Q: What would you do? 

A. If textile imports into the 
United Slates from Japan, Taiwan, 
Hong Kong, arc suddenly so large 
as to cause serious unemployment 
in the mill towns of the American 
South, I would negotiate limits on 
the inflow and allow time for a less 
painful adjustment. If French wine 
growers are going broko because of 
.. imports of Italian wine, I would 
Dapain urge arrangements to ease the 
^ distress. I imagine that Monsieur 
Barre has this kind of regulation in 
mind, steps designed to minimize 
pain and shocks. One should always 
be suspicious of absolutes; any good 
economic policy should be open to 
compromise. And, needless to sav, 
if Taiwan, Hong Kong, China or 
Japan is better at producing textiles 
than we are. they should be allowed 
to do it. They probably will, in any 
case. The more efficient producer 
usually triumphs in the long run. 

Q: The producer* of raw mater¬ 
ial* play 0 very important part In 
international trade. Are world trade 
relations shifting tn their favour a* 
u their product* become scarcer or 
^they get better control of their 
prices? Are they the new rich 
countries? 

A: Well, speaking as an 
American chauvinist, I certainly hope 
so. Nobody seems to have noticed 
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The Frefj&R lesson consists in doing whet 
seemrirunt practical and then discovering 
the phiiotophical reason after the fact. 
And, finally, Articulating that philosophy 
with much eloquence. 


that we are the hewers of wood and 
the haulers of water for the rest of 
humankind. It's to the United States 
that the sophisticated world goes for 
the simple, unexciting products that 
are then processed by tbe more re¬ 
fined industries of other lands. 

Q : What do you mean? 

A: Where docs the world go for 
bread, grams for its bakeries? First 
of all to the- United States. And 
feedgrains to produce its meat and 
milk V Again tbe United States and 
for soyabeans, for everything from 
food to plastics ? Again the united 
States. Where does the rdW cotton 
come from in great volume ? Tbe 
United States. And coal, the oldest 
and crudest of the industrial pro¬ 
ducts — we send coal all the way tu 
such developed countries as Japan. 
By all the conventional economic cal¬ 
culations, the United States Is the 
first ot the Third World countries 
I've long been urging that we 
should vote that way in the United 
Nations. 

0 ■ Bui you don’t export just raw 

materials ? 

A : We export raw materials In 
enormous volume. Wc also export 
computers and machine tools and 
machinery, and our blue jeans and 
phonograph records arc the wonder 
of the world. We even send out an 
occasional Cadillac or Lincon Con¬ 
tinental to some OPEC land. But 
our balance of payments would be in 
worse condition than now if it 
weren’t for our Third World products. 
You will see why I hope that the 
balance of trade shifts to the favour 
of the raw-material-producing coun¬ 
tries — higher prices for raw mater¬ 
ials, lower prices for manufactured 
and finished products. 

Q: Is that the prospect? 

A : I don’t think so. The outlook 
still favours manufactured goods, 
and for reasons that we have seen. 
Most manufactured products come 
from the large corporations. The 
latter have tbe intrinsic power in 
their markets that Is given by tbeir 
size, including the power to control 
their prices and tbeir costs. Most 
roducers of raw materials and food 
avc no such power or, if they do, 
they get it only with the assistance 
of their Governments. So the pro¬ 
ducers of manufactured products will 
continue to be in a better bargaining 
position, to have better control over 
their prices than those from whom 
they buy. Advantage will continue to 
be with the large, strong products 
of highly processed industrial and 
manufactured products. Wc see, In¬ 
cidentally, how much is explained 
when the large corporation 1$ given 
its proper place in economic dis¬ 
cussion. 


Q: What about ihe very poor 
countries like Egypt, India, Bangla¬ 
desh, those that have no oil, no raw 
materials? Whal do they do? Can 
the rich countries and the IMF and 
Ihe World Bank help them? 
Shouldn't the newly rich OPEC coun¬ 
tries also help? 

A : The Word Bank has been a 
very useful institution —- borrowing 
money in the rich countries invest¬ 
ing in the poor. It has very much 
earned its keep. And I would like to 
see more of the oil monev invested 
in the poor countries, although we 
cannot ask more of Saudi Arabia or 
Iran than we do of ourselves. But 
not everything will be solved by 
capital. That's too optimistic. In 
India, Egypt, Bangladesh and Pakis¬ 
tan, demography, the relationship of 
people to land and the age-old ac¬ 
commodation to poverty are the deci¬ 
sive factors. Not much of our discus¬ 
sion of these past days is relevant 
there. It’s a different world. 

Q: l have a couple of small 
points. The Germans and the Japan¬ 
ese have recently been urged by the 
United States to stimulate their eco¬ 
nomies m order to buy more of the 
world’s goods at higher prices and 
lo sell less. Is this the kind of co¬ 
ordination of economic policy that• is 
needed? 

A: In a primitive way. But, on 
balance, the Germans have managed 
their economic affairs better since 
World War II than the United 
States has. They arc ahead of us in 
developing an incomes and prices 
policy. So perhaps we should be 
.seeking advice from them. We need 
to remind ourselves that to be 
bigger is not necessarily to be wiser. 

0: What about France? Isn’t 
there something on which we could 
instruct you? 

A: The French lesson, as I've 
said, consists in doing what seems 
most practical and then discovering 
the philosophical reason after the 
fact. And, finally, articulating that 
philosophy with much eloquence. In 
the postwar years, when the world 
was still trying to operate with fixed 
exchange rates, there was a marvel¬ 
lous contrast between the French 
and the British practice. When inter¬ 
nal price, movements had made 
devaluation inevitable, the British 
would have six months of the most 
Intense discussion. Active Parlia¬ 
mentary debates. Learned articles in 
The Economist. Even more learned 
letters to The Times. Incomprehens¬ 
ible discussions in the universities. 
The French, in contrast would de¬ 
value overnight without any discus¬ 
sion. It could be the better way. Do 
what seems practical or essential. 
Talk about it afterwards. ■ 
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VARIETY 


j Sunday week 


Beginning August 19 

This week the Sun, Rahu and Venus are In Leo. Uranus In in Libra, Neptune is in Scorpio, Kethu Is In Aquarius and 
Jupiter and Mercury are in Cancer. The Moon will be moving through Cancer and Leo from Gemini. Mar's position 
may prove unlucky for politicians and the Government itself. Mars Is in Gemini. 



ARIES (March 21 — 
April 20). This will be a 
week of mixed fortunes 
but there is nothing to 
get worried about. The 
financial front may suffer a minor 
setback; this will only be a tempo¬ 
rary phase. Domestic bliss will add 
to your happiness. Elders will prove 
helpful In your ventures, you may 
also Inherit property. An e'derly 
female relative may oppose your 
plans. Good dates: 21, 22 and 25. 
Lucky numbers: 3 and 5. Favourable 
direction: North-west. 

TAURUS (April 21 — 

An, **ay **) You wil1 enjoy 
// © Vi\ a measure of good luck 
this week. You are, 
however advised 
against taking anything for granted. 
Do not be extravagant and do not 
try to push your luck a bit too far. 
Pay attention to your profession and 
business affairs and act upon the 
advice of your elders. You must 
not change your residence. Deal 
tactfully with domestic matters. 
Good dates: 19, 21 and 23. Lucky 
numbers: 3 and 6. Favourable 
dtreetlon: South. 

GEMINI (May 23 — 
June 22) This will be 
an auspicious week, 
thanks to benign stel¬ 
lar Influences. Rapid 
expansion In business is indicated 
and some people may also win a 
lottery prize. A secret association 
will prove extraordinarily helpful. 
You will win the praise of everyone 
around you. Keep your temper 
under control. You may undertake 
a journey. Good dates: 19, 20, 21 
and 24. Lucky numbers: 3 and 9. 
Favourable direction: West. 

CANCER (June 22 - 
July 22) You are advis¬ 
ed to conserve your re¬ 
sources and patiently 
consolidate your recent 
gains. This will surely lead to a 
successful week. Some people bom 
under this star may also be pro¬ 
moted. Discretion should be your 
watchword. Your domestic life will 
bring a lot of Joy and happiness. 
You will receive letters. Good dates: 
20, 23 and 25. Lucky numbers: 1 
and 9. Favourable directions: North 
and West. 




LEO (July 23 — August 
V-s W 22) You are advised 
not to make any erra- 
1,c changes. Exercise 
care and restraint In 
dealing with your elders. Employers 
should be kept in good humour. In 
property matters, luck will favour 
you. Love and romance should not 
come In the way of your duty; this 
can prove more expensive than you 
can imagine. Check extravagance. 
Good dates: 22, 23 and 24. Lucky 
numbers: 7 and 10. Favourable 
direction: West. 

VIRGO (August 23 — 
September 22) Your 
financial front will pros¬ 
per to no end if you 
are wisely guided by 
your own hunches and intuition. A 
sad event may occur in the family. 
Safeguard your womenfolk. The 
advice of family friends and elders 
should be taken seriously. Do not 
quarrel. This week is not favourable 
for love and romance. Good dates: 
20 and 22. Lucky numbers: 9 and 11. 
Favourable directions: South and 
West. 



LIBRA (September — 
AfA October 22) A good 
ACwysJ/ji opportunity will surely 
A il A come your way this 
week. You must seize 
It and make the best of it. Promo¬ 
tion Is on the cards, especially for 
people in service. You may make 
sudden gains and you are advised 
to consolidate your gains. You 
may encounter serious opposition 
too. Check extravagance. Go 
ahead with your plans; Good 
dates: 20, 24 and 25. Lucky num¬ 
bers: 3 and 9. Favourable direction: 
West. 

SCORPIO (October 23 
•— November 21) This 
will prove to be a very 
successful week for 
you, both socially and 
financially. You may make a very 
significant change In your career 
tor the better. You may also have 
to change your residence. Your 
domestic front will remain peaceful. 
Romance Is Indicated. Good dates: 
19, 20, 23 and 25. Lucky numbers: 
1 and 10. Favourable directions: 
South and East. 




SAGITTARIUS (Novem- 
bar 22 — December 22) 

Pay attention to busi¬ 
ness details. Be pre¬ 
pared for obstructions 
and delays both with regard to 
business and domestic affairs. Take 
nothing for granted, especially where 
property matters are concerned. 
Treat your elders with veneration 
and respect. A minor ailment is indi¬ 
cated. Proceed discreetly. Grad 
dates: 21, 23 and 25 Lucky num¬ 
bers: 3 and 8. Favourable direc¬ 
tion: South. t 
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CAPRICORN (Decem¬ 
ber 23 — January 20) 
This is the time to take 
a 3hort holiday and 
relax. Of late, you have 
been overexerting yourself. Pay 
heed to your hunches and intuition. 
Recent problems will gradually 
cease to worry you. However, you 
need to be on your guard for some 
more time. A journey you had plan¬ 
ned may have to be postponed. 
Good dates: 22, 23 and 24. Lucky 
numbers: 7 and 10. Favourable 
direction: West. 

AQUARIUS (January 
21 — February 19) 
This will be a week of 
mixed fortunes. Take 
things easy; there is 
absolutely no point In exerting your¬ 
self. Elders will prove very helpful 
and you may gain In property mat¬ 
ters. Circumspection will be re¬ 
warded in many cases by promotion 
and success in business ventures. 
Good dates: 19, 20, 21 and 25. 
Lucky'numbers: 3 and 9. Favour¬ 
able directions: South and West. 

PISCES (February 20 — 
March 20) Your outlook 
is fine. This Is the time 
to begin a new venture 
and decide on a rea¬ 
sonable change. Go ahead with 
your plans; your prospects are 
bright. Success in business and fi¬ 
nancial affairs will be accompanied 
by domestic peace for most people. 
You may encounter some opposh 
tlon from an old person or member 
of the other sex. Good dates: 21 
and 23. Lucky numbers: 2 and 7; 
Favourable direction: East. 

M. B. RAMAN 
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VARIETY 


chess 


Sowtet sup*rstar 
Im lw liy (Black). 



Vatakrap (White) la nova) 
k a B w alter l a rtr ’a 0B mm 


THERE has baan much talk In meant tlmas 
about the rising young crop of English 
players, but what about tha Russians? 
Whom hava they produced? Of course It la 
not always so aasy to obtain accurate Infor¬ 
mation from that part of the world but there 
has been a lot of exciting speculation about 
a little-known young Estonian by the name 
of Loony Vatakrap. Loony is a Finnish 
name, but many Finns have Estonian names 
and vice-versa Probably his parents are ol 
Finnish ancestry. Anyway, whatever his ori¬ 
gins ha has certainly made startling prog¬ 
ress. Three times Estonian Champion, he 
first won the title at the ripe old age of IS 
Although the name Vatakrap Is new to us. 
he is exceedingly well-known as a child 
prodigy in his own country. Ha was ones 
trained by tha late Paul Kerss (tha greatest 
Estonian chessplayer of all time), who pre¬ 
dicted a bright future for his young profegt 
Karas' prophecy has proved to be well 
founded Indeed the spectacular results of 
Loony Vatakrap can be compared only with 
those of Anatoly Karpov himself. 

Loony's talents, however, are not con¬ 
fined to the chessboard. Ha is a promising 
young table tennis player, a member of the 
victorious Estonian Young Pioneers' Ice 
hockey team and pole vault champion of 
PSmu The subject of much public and 
official acclaim, he has already received 
swards ranging from 'Honoured Comrade 
of the Soviet Proletariate' to ‘Hero of the 
Trade Union Sports Committee of Estonia' 
Thr names of Vatakrap are not well 
known outside Russia partly because he 
has never played outside his motherland. 
Ha has, however, won some vary fine games 
inside the USSR. Hare Is a very mature win 
from the youthful Loony. Note the style is 
very Karpovian. 

Whits Vatakrap Black Sergeivsky 

t. P—IU. P—03; 2. P—04. N—KBS; J. 
N—003, ON—02; 4. M4-K2. P-ON4I7 
Very enterprising. 5. N x P, N x P; is good for 
Btacfc 

•. P—K5t. PxP; «. PxP, NxP; 7.0x04, 
KxO; I.NxP, P—QR3; 9 N(S}—04, B—N2; 
1ft. ft—B4. N—M3; 11. 0—0—01 For H 
11 . NxB then 12 N—K 61 and mate 

next move 1 

11.K—81; 12. B—02, P—K3; 1ft 

M—ON2, N—NS; 14. B-K1, B—03; Black 
seams to have a good game, but the weak¬ 
ness of tha split queenside pawns must Ml 
In the long run 
48 


IS. P—KR3, N—B3; 1ft M-RS, R-Q1; 17. 
P-OB4, N—88; IS. N a 8, K x N; 1ft. K—82. 
B—K4; 20. N—83, RsR; 21. NxR. From 
this point onwards White s long term advan¬ 
tages begin to make themselves felt. 

21. . . „ R—Q1; 22. P—KN3, N—N3; 23. 
8—N2 •, K—N3; 24. N—B3. 8-OS; 28. 
N—Jtt, 8 -K4; 2ft P—B4, 8-03; 27. 
N—83. P -83 (DIAGRAM); 20. P—B84l 
BxP; Or 30. „ KxP; 2ft. B-B2*. and 

now (i)29 ., K—BS; 30. P—R3! Intending 

B—B1 mate (II) 29.K—NS; 30. B—N6. 

R—ONI; 31. R-R3+. K—88; 32. B—B1 
mate. 

20. N—844,K—M4; 20i K—N3I Threatening 
B—B1+. 2ft . . ., R—O0+; 31. 8-83, 
R x B 4. There is nothing else to be done. 
3ft NkR 4, ft-84; 3ft N-R4, 8-87; 34. 

R—081, N —K2; Or 34.BxP;36.R-8S 

mate. 

3ft R—82. 8—88; 3ft Baft. N—R4; 37. 
B—Kft NxNP; 3ft K-04, 14-04; 3ft 
8-Rft N-N3 +; 4ft 8-03, N x N; 41. K x 8, 
N ' 8 4 4 ; 4ft K—03 resigns. Thera 8 no 
answer to the threat of P—N44 


that he would be able to discard hie dub 
loser in time. Foolish, of course, because 
West had alraady shown xeven hearts and 
four diamonds, so could not hold three 
spades. II South simply sxits with s 
diamond he still makes the contract, 
because West la void ot dubs. 

TERENCE REESE 


stamps 



MICHAEL STEAN 


bridge 


THIS deal from rubber bridge was amusing 
because the declarer took so many wrong 
turnings. He atlll survived till neer die finish. 


Dealer, West. Gams all. 
4AKJ5 

* K 7 4 

♦ — 

ft K 108632 


ft 10 4 i| 

V AQJ10852 w e 
♦ 8 6 4 2 . C 

ft — * 


ft 9782 
*83 
* J 9 

ftAJ974 


ft Q 8 3 

8 9 

♦ AK010753 

ft O 5 


West opened Three Hearts and North 
ventured an overcall ol Four Clubs East 
passed and South bid Five Diamonds, 
which was reasonable enough. This was 
passed out. 

West began with Ace and Queen of 
hearts. First problem: should declarer play 
the King or taka the ruff in hand? 

At Aral it may look right to ruff In hand, 
play off the top diam o nds, and turn to 
spades if 4 J does not fall In three rounds. 
However, this 8 not ne c e s sarily correct, 
because If the player with four diamonds 
holds three spades declarer may atilt not be 
able to dispose of his two dubs In time. It Is 
therefore better to take V K whUe th8 card 
is not likely to be ruffed. 

South In practice went up with V K and 
discarded a dub. The next question was 
how to cross to hand. Instead of risking a 
round ol spades. South played a heart and 
East inserted the Jack ol diamonds. 

it seams obvious now to discard tha 
second qlub. but this would have been fatal 
as the cards 18, because a dub from East 
would promote a trump trick for West. 
South In fact overruffed and drew three 
rounds ot trumps, arriving at this position; 


ft 10 4 
V J 10 6 S 

• 8 

ft — 


ft AKJS 

8 -r- 

♦ — 

ft K 10 8 

N 

W E 
8 

ft 083 

8 — 

• 7 83 

* a 


ft 9 7 8 2 
8 — 

♦ — 

ft A J 9 


Now tha declarer played on spades, hop¬ 
ing that three rounds would stand up and 


FAMOUS German ships are depicted in the 
1977 series of children's charity stamps 
being issued in West Germany and West 
Berlin Each stamp is sold at a small pre¬ 
mium above its race value lor postage, 
the extra money raised by sales being 
donated to charitable societies helping 
Invalid and handicapped children The 
ships range from a fourteenth century 
Hanseatic cog to the transatlantic liner 
Bremen (above) Launched in July 1928. 
on ihe day afier hei sister ship Europa. 
the Bremen easily won the Atlantic Blue 
Riband on her maiden voyage She was 
badly damaged in an air raid on Bremer- 
haven in 1941 and had to be broken up 
Other stamps show the live-masted sailing 
ship Preussen and the liner Cap Polonio 

C.W. HILL 
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QUESTIONS 

1 What sprang out from Medusa’s 
body at her death ? 

2. What does Shinto mean ? 

3. Who developed macadam used 
for laying roads ? 

4. In commetce, what Is Earnest 
Money ? 

5. What was Jonathan’s Coffee 

House ? 

6. Wnat is the origin ot the word 
pogrom? 

7. Who is the present Poet 
Laureate ? 
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NEW DELHI : A woman chain-snat¬ 
cher swallowed a gold chain near the 
Rajouri Garden Chowk moments hi' 
fore she was caught by the public 
The chain was allegedly snatched by 
Gujji from a woman passenger while 
the latter was boarding the bus. The 
victim, Surindcr Rani, realised that 
someone pulled out her chain and 
chased the snatcher along with the 
co-passengers. When the snatcher knew 
she would be caught, she swallowed 
the chain. At the police station the. 
■natchcr denied having taken the 
1 lin. She was however, x-rayed af a 
P|j.iii. and the chain was taken out 
niter a stomach wash —Hindustan Tim¬ 
es (Rajesh Karnik, New Delhi) 

RAJKOT : The story of a father who 
sold his minor daughter to compen¬ 
sate his losses on gambling has come 
o light. A farmer of Amarnagar in 
Amreli District of Gujarat, lost Its 
3 000 in gambling. The amount was 
beyond the financial capacity of the 
farmer. He sold his 15-year-old dau¬ 
ghter, through a broker, to a 45-year- 
old farmer fo a neighbouring village 
said a report reaching here. The girl, 
it is alleged, was criminally assaulted 
by the buyer resulting in physical 
injuries to her. She had to be hospi¬ 
talised. Meanwhile a maternal relative 


iia abroad 


LONDON : Mr Timothy Raison, Mini¬ 
ster of State at the Home Office 
agreed lo defer the deportation to 
India of the three teenage sons of Mrs 
Manju Patel. Mr Patel left her sons 
behind with their grandparents when 
she came legally to Britain four years 
ago, but brought them to Britain ear¬ 
lier this year when she was told that 
the grandparents were now too old to 
look after them properly. A Home 
Office spokesman said that although 
Mrs Pate! had been told four times 
tfclat she would have to apply for en- 
certificates for the boys she had 
tailed to do so. Consequently they 
were now' classed as illegal immigrants 
and would have to be deported. Plans 
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of the girl came to know of the “deal” 
and reported it to police —Deccan He 
raid (S. Krishna Murthy, Bangalore) 

CHIKMAGALUR : As news of a wo¬ 
man giving birth to a chicken spread 
like wild-fire, estate labourers of the 
same village about 100 km from here 
rushed to have a sight of it. Sure 
enough they found a chicken minus the 
feathers and wings. A few sceptical 
villagers carried it to the Kalsa Gov¬ 
ernment General Hospital where a 
lady doctor summoned the mother, an 
estate work woman. After a thorough 
medical chcck-up it came to be known 
that the wuman was never pregnant 
and had not given birth to a chicken 
or a baby. Subsequent investigations 
revealed that the labourer and ber 
husband played the modus operandi to 
avail themselves of maternity benefits 
from the estate owner during the cur 
rent rainy season. It is reported the 
couple had a chicken baby last year 
too but they buried before anyone 
could lay hands on their issue—The 
Searchlight (Shailcndra Kumar Jha. 
Patna) 

NEW DELHI : Unhappy over the 
thought that the society was against 
lheir plan to get married, 24-ycar-oId 
Narinder Kumar, a shopkeeper, and 
20-year-old Kanchen Chugh, both of 
Wazirpur J. J. Colony committed sui¬ 
cide in New Delhi. They lay on the 
railway track near Azadpur-Subzi- 
mandi section until a running train 
.severed their heads from their bodies. 
Police found a bunch of- keys from 
Kumar’s pocket and one of them hel¬ 
ped unlock a briefcase which lay 
nearby. A suicide note, written in 
Hindi, was found in it. Both of them 
wrote to their respective parents that 
“We have come to the conclusion that 
our parents and society arc against 
our getting married and therefore, we 
are ending our life "—The Statesman 
(Mandira Sinha, Ranchi) 


had been made to lly them back to 
India. Mrs Radford of the Asian Wo¬ 
men's Organization in Britain said a 
iund had been set up to fly Mrs Patel 
(o India with her sons and apply for 
entry certificates there. Although Mrs 
Patel had initially rejected the plan 
and said “India is not my home, I 
have no reason for going there”, a 
Home Office statement said: “In the 
circumstances Mr Raison is prepared 
to defer the return of the children 
for a day or two in order to make 
possible for Mrs Patel lo accompany 
them.” He saw no reason to believe 
that there would be any problem in 
bringing the children back—The Sta- 
lesman 


1 CAN be Prime Minister only 
when the common people have the 
same views as myself... If Chau- 
dhury Saheb dons not fulfil the ex¬ 
pectations of the people then the 
people might well say ‘Raj 
Narain, you become Prime Minis¬ 
ter’ — Raj Narain quoted in the 
Indian Express 

CHARAN SINGH will rule at 
my pleasure or he won’t rule at 
all — Mrs Indira Gandhi quoted 
in Newsweek 

A TIGER, even when hungry, will 
not eat grass, I did not want to 
survive by taking her (Mrs Gan¬ 
dhi's) support — Morarji Desai 

I HAD never seen so much filth, 
in any Government — Piloo Mody 

THE CHARAN SINGH group 
swung from total capitulation In 
June 1977 to complete discard in 
1979. Such a stand was beyond 
me as I am not that dynamic — 
Chandrashckhar 

THOSE WHO treat me as an out¬ 
cast in their public utterances, ap¬ 
proach me secretly for support — 
Mrs Gandhi 

GANDHI CREATED in the coun¬ 
try a hunger for freedom. What 
we all have to create now is hun¬ 
ger for equality — Raj Narain 

I HAVE been always more politi¬ 
cal than he (Jimmy Carter) is. I 
can get closer to the people than 
he can, and then I can go back 
and talk to him about their hopes 
and dreams... He uses me as a 
sounding board — Rosalyn Carter, 
wife of US President Jimmy 
Carter 
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CHILDREN DAY celebration in¬ 
vitation of a kindergarten srbool 
ended with a note : ‘PLEASE DO 
NOT BRING CHILDREN’—Satya 
Swnroop Dult, Jamshcdpup 

SIGN AT a florist shop—Govind 
Fool Bhandar—Mrs P. Shanta, 
New Delhi 
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BIJU'S GAMBIT 
FAILS _ 

TWO days before he finally quit 
the Janata Party to Join the ranks 
of Mr Raj Narain’s Janata (S), Mr 
Biju Patnaik went to Mr Morarji 
Desai seeking the scrapping of the 
Ghattani inquiry against him. The 
inquiry by* the Jurist member of 
the Janata Paruamentary Party 
was initiated on the basis of char- 

g es submitted by a fellow Janata 
IP from Bihar, Mr P. R. Sarangi. 
Both the accuser and the accused 
had submitted their resignations 
to Mr Desai and the latter was 
authorised to accept the one who 
failed to vindicate his stand. If 
Ghattani found Biju clean Sarangi 
would lose his Lok Sabha seat 
and if Biju was found guilty he 


NO GAMBLER, HE 

WHY did the Deputy Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance, 
Mr Charan Singh, resign from the 
Morarji Government only after 
Mr Desai bad submitted the re¬ 
signation of his Government ? Mr 
Singh resigned early on July 16 
whereas Mr Desai tendered the 
resignation of his Council of Minis¬ 
ters on the ISth afternoon. Ac¬ 
cording to the knowledgeable, Mr 
Singh did not want to take any 
chances. If Mr Desai had some¬ 
how survived. Mr Singh did not 
want to lose his place In the Gov¬ 
ernment for the uncertain gamble 
of joining the Janata (S). But with 
the capitulation of Mr Desai, his 
number two in the Cabinet had no 
choice but to Join the Janata(S) 
of Mr Raj Narain. Mr Singh might 
have continued in the Desai Gov¬ 
ernment until the very end but was 


would lose his seat. Biju, knowing 
the evidence against him, wanted 
to wriggle out of the inquiry and 
went to Mr Desai to bargain his 
continued membership of the 
Janata Party with only one con¬ 
dition: Scrap the inquiry. Morarji 
said, nothing doing. Biju then wal¬ 
ked out. Mr Ghattani is expected 
to. submit his report soon. Now, 
can Biju flout the gentlemen’s 
agreement, arguing that since he 
is no longer a member of the 
Janata Party he will not abidd* by 
the findings and resign his seat? 
In any case if Mr Desai actually 
has Biju’s resignation with him, 
can he send it to the Speaker and 
will the Speaker be bound to take 
cognizance of it? What is the 
Constitutional position? After end¬ 
less discourses on the powers of 
the President, this can perhaps 
now keep the ‘experts’ busy. 


working against it from within. 
He phoned All India Radio while 
still being a member of the Desai 
Cabinet to ask the broadcasters to 
play up the Janata(S) and to 
give the strength of the break¬ 
away group as claimed by Mr 
Narain ana Mr Bagri. 


QUID PRO QUO 

TWO appointments made by the 
Charan Singh Government within 
days of its assuming office are 
self-explanatory. Mr U. C. Tiwari, 
who was very close to the Emer¬ 
gency bigwigs and was a terror 
as a censor officer and before that 
had a mysterious role to play in 
the L. N. Mishra case, has now 
been appointed the new director 
of the All India Radio news ser¬ 
vices division. Mr Lai Narain 
Sinha, who bravely defended the 


~ Emergency powers by opposing 
| the grant of habeas corpus during 
the 18-month period in his capa¬ 
city as the Solicitor-General of 
the Government of India, has now 
been brought back .as the 
Attorney-General by the Charan 
Singh Government. The two 
appointments are sops Mr Singh 
has offered to Mrs Gandhi to get 
her support for his Government. 


HARD TO GET 

HEARD in the Press Information 
Bureau lounge: Information officer 
to correspondents: “Please come 
and meet the new Minister. He 
might give you a good story." 
Correspondents: “No Press con¬ 
ference before August 20. First 
let us find out if the Minister is 
here to stay or is going out in 
another ten days.’ r Result: No * 
Press conference. 


LEFT UNITY 

SUBHADRA JOSHI. president of 
the Delhi Pradesh Congress(S), 
who is the chairman of the Qaumi 
Ekta Trust, has closed down the 
Ekta Press in Okhla, thus render¬ 
ing 42 workers jobless. While 
several workers have left after 
accepting whatever compensation 
was offered, the rest have taken 
their case to the conciliation 
authorities. Meanwhile. Mrs Joshi, 
wife of the veteran CPI leader, 
Mr B. D. Joshi has sold the press 
to the CPI(M). This will certainly 
‘fix’ the unruly workers. It is a 
‘Sangani’ of the Congress(S). CPI 
and the CPI(M). A good begin¬ 
ning for the unity of tne left de¬ 
mocratic forces! Left high and 
dry, the hapless workers are 
continuing their fight for justice 
against heavy odds, for even the 
conciliation officer is hesitant be¬ 
cause of the management’s ‘top 
connections’. It is not for nothin ® 
that Mr Nehru called Mrs Joshi 
the ‘Rani of Jhansi’, though he 
must have been patting her on 
the back for her fight against a 
different kind of enemy. 

TAILPIECE: Heard in the corri¬ 
dors of the Defence Ministry: The 
new Minister of State for Defence 
Production, Mr Jagbir Singh, 
wants to know what the depart¬ 
ment has got to do with the ordi¬ 
nance*. Tne secretary tells him: 
Nothing. We do not deal with 
ordinances but with ordnance 
factories. 
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